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SINGHI JAIN SERIES 

and 

Late BABU SHRI BAHADUR SINGHJI SINGHI 

My dear, sincere and noble friend, Babu Shri Bahadur Singhji Singhi, who, under 
my special inspiration, had founded this Singhi Jain Series in 1931, in sacred memory 
of Ms) saintly father, Babu Shri Dalchandji Singhi and realizing whose uncommon 
devotion to the cause of learning as well as his ideal munificence, I also dedicated with 
my heart the dynamic and the precious portion of my remaining life to the Series, 
seeing whose fairly satisfactory and prompting progress since its inception and to find 
it in more advancing and comprehensive form in future, cherished an intense desire 
which resulted in associating the Series with the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, according 
to a scheme outlined by me. Full five years have passed since the sad demise of that 
noble man. In his revered memory, I am penning a few lines here. 

* 

On the 7th of July, 1944, Babu Shri Bahadur Singhji Singhi left his mortal coils 
at the comparatively early age of fiftynine. His loss has been widely felt. His aged 
mother received this rude shock so ill that she did not long outlive him. His worthy 
sons have lost an affectionate and noble father, the industrialists and businessmen of the 
country one of their pioneers, the large number of his employees a benevolent master, 
scholarship one of its best patrons and the poor people of his native district a most 
generous donor. To me his loss has been personal. My contact with him was a 
turning point in my life. Whatever I have been able to achieve, during the past eighteen 
years., in the field of scholarship, is due directly to him. The financial assistance with 
which he backed my activities was the least of his contributions. But for his love of 
scholarship with which he inspired me, this chapter of my life would have been 
entirely different. r* 

Babu Shri Bahadur Singhji Singhi was born in Azimganj, Murshidabad, in Vikram 
Samvat 1941, in the ancient family of the Singhis, who were of old the treasurers of 
the Mughal emperors. The family had passed through many vicissitudes of fortune 
and in the 17th century it migrated from Rajputana to Bengal, but thanks to the energy 
and enterprise of Singhiji’s father, Babu Shri Dalchandji Singhi, the family firm became 
a very flourishing concern. 

Babu Dalchandji Singhi was born in Azimganj (Murshidabad) in the Vikram Sariivat 
1921 (1865 A.D.), and died in Calcutta on tfte 30th December, 1927- Owing to financial 
difficulties, Dalchandji SingM had abruptly to cut short his educational career and 
join the family business at the early age of 14. The family had been carrying on 
business in the name of Messrs Hurisingh Nehalchand for a long time though, in those 
days, it was not at all a prominent firm. But having taken the reins of the firm in his 
own hands, Babu Dalchandji developed it on a very large scale; and it was mainly 
through his business acumen, industry, perseverance and honesty that this compara¬ 
tively unknown firm of “Hurisingh Nehalchand” came to be reckoned as the foremost 
jute concern with branches in almost all the important jute centres of Bengal. The 
fruits of Dalchandji SingM’s toils were immense, and the reputation of the firm in 
commercial circles was, indeed, unique. 

Having thus brought his jute business: to the most flourishing condition, Babu 
Dalchandji Singhi diverted Ms attention to the mineral resources of India and spent 
many lacs of rupees in prospecting the coal fields of Korea State (C.P.), limestone 
deposits of Sakti State and Akaltara, and the bauxite deposits of Belgaum and Sawant- 
wadi and Ichalkaranji States. His scheme for the Hiranyakeshi Hydro-Electric Project 
and manufacture of aluminium from bauxite ores, the first of its kind in India, is 
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yet to be developed. His mining firm, Messrs Dalchand Bahadur Singhi, is reputed 
to be one of the foremost colliery proprietors! in India. While so engaged in manifold 
business, he also acquired and possessed vast Zamindari estates spreading over the 
districts of 24-Perganas, Rangpura, Purnea, Maldah, etc. 

But the fame of Babu Dalchandji Singhi was not confined to his unique position 
in commercial circles. He was equally well-known for his liberality and large-hearted¬ 
ness,, though he always fought shy of publicity attached to charitable acts and often 
remained anonymous while feeding the needy and patronizing the poor. A few instances 
of his liberality are given below. 

When Mahatma Gandhi personally visited his place in 1926, for a contribution to 
the Chittaranjan Seva Sadan, Babu Dalchandji Singhi gladly handed over to him a 
purse of H's. 10,000. 

His War contribution in the first world-war consisted in his purchasing War Bonds 
to the value of Rs. 3,00',000; and his contribution at the Red Cross Sales, held in March 
1917, under the patronage of II. E. Lord Carmichael on Government House grounds, 
Calcutta, amounted to approximately Rs. 21,000, in which he paid Rs. 10,000 for one bale 
of jute which, he had himself contributed. His anonymous donations ai’e stated to have 
amounted to many lacs. 

In his private life Babu Dalchandji Singhi was a man of extremely simple and 
unostentatious habits. Plain living and high thinking was his ideal. Although he had 
been denied a long academic career, his knowledge, erudition and intellectual endow¬ 
ments were of a very high order, indeed. His private studies were vast and constant. 
His attitude towards life and the world was intensely religious, and yet he held very 
liberal views and had made a synthetic study of the teachings of all religions. He 
was also well-versed in the Yoga-darsana. During the latter part of his life he spent 
his days mostly in pilgrimage and meditation. Noted throughout the district and outside 
for his devoutness, kindness and piety, he is remembered even now as a pride of the 
Jaina community. 

During the last days of his life, Babu Dalchandji Singhi cherished a strong desire 
to do something towards encouraging research in important branches of Jaina literature 
and publishing their editions scientifically and critically prepared by eminent scholars. 
But fate had decreed otherwise; and before this purpose of his could become a reality, 
he expired. 

However, Babu Bahadur Singhji Singhi, worthy son of the worthy father, in order 
to fulfil the noble wish of the late Dalchandji Singhi, continued to help institutions 
like the Jaina Pustaka Pracaraka Mandala, Agra; the Jaina Gurukula, Palitana; the 
Jaina Vidyabhavana, Udaipur, etc.; and also patronized many individual scholars en¬ 
gaged in the publication of Jaina literature. Besides, with a view to establishing 
an independent memorial foundation to perpetuate the memory of his father, he con¬ 
sulted our common friend, Pandit Shri Sukhlalji, (formerly a Professor of Jainism 
in the Benares Hindu University), an unrivalled scholar of Jaina Philosophy, who had 
also come in close contact with the late Babu Dalchandji Singhi, and whom the latter 
had always held 1 in very high esteem. In the meanwhile, Babu Bahadur Singhji Singhi 
incidentally met the late Poet, Rabindranath Tagore, and learnt of his desire to get 
a chair of Jain studies established in the Visva Bharat!, Shantiniketan. Out of his 
respect for the Poej„ Babu Sri Bahadur Singhji readily agreed to found the Chair 
(provisionally for three years) in revered memory of his dear father, and pressingly 
and cordially invited me to organize and conduct the same. I accepted the task very 
willingly, and felt thankful for the opportunity of spending even a few years in the 
cultural and inspiring atmosphere of Visva-Bharatl, the grand creation of the great 
Poet, Rabindranath. 

During the period of 10 years of my Principalship of the Gujarat Puratattva Mandir, 
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AJhmedabad, and even before that period, I had begun collecting materials of historical 
and philological importance, and of folk-lore etc., which had been lying hidden in 
the great Jaina Bhandars of Patan,, Ahmedabad, Baroda, Cambay, etc. I induced my 
noble friend Babu Bahadur Singhji Singhi, also to start a Series which would publish 
works dealing with the vast materials in my possession, and also with other allied im¬ 
portant Jaina texts and studies prepared on the most modern scientific methods. Hence 
the inauguration of the present Singhi Jaina Series. 

At an early age Babu Bahadur Singhji joined the family business by pushing ahead 
with his father's enterprises, and succeeded in making the firm the foremost in the 
mining industry of Bengal and Central India. Besides he also acquired vast zamindaries 
and had interests in many industrial and banking concerns. This early preoccupation 
with business affairs prevented his having a college education. But Singhji was studious 
and introspective by nature. He devoted all his spare time to study and Cultural 
development. He acquired an excellent command over several languages. Art and 
literature were the subjects of his choice. He was very fond of collecting rare and 
invaluable specimens of ancient sculpture, paintings, coins, copper-plates and inscriptions. 
His manuscript-collection contained a large number of rare works of historical and 
cultural importance, among which mention must be made of a unique manuscript of 
the Koran which was handed down from Baber to Aurangzeb and bears the autographs 
of all of them. His numismatic collection, especially of Kushan and Gupta coins, is 
considered the third best in the world. He also had a good and large collection of works 
of art and historical importance. Singhiji was a Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts 
(London), a member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishad, the Indian Research Institute and a Founder-Member of the Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan. He was also the President of the Jaina Swetambara Conference held in Bombay 
in 1926. Though he had made no special study of law he was well up in legal matters. 
On one occasion in the Calcutta High Court when he found that even his distinguished 
lawyers] were not properly representing his case he hiiftself pleaded out the case 
successfully, much to the surprise of the opposite party who was a manager of a big 
European firm. 

Though a highly religious and leading figure in the Jain Community he had an 
outlook which was far from sectarian. More than three-fourths of the six lakhs and 
over of his donations were for non-Jain causes. More often than not he preferred to 
give his assistance anonymously and he did not keep a list of his donations even 
when they were made in his name. 

To the Hindu Academy, Daulatpur, Rs. 15,000/-. 
to the Taraqi-Urdu Bangala 5,000(/-. 
to the Hindi Sahitya Parishad 12,50Q/-. 

to the Vishuddhanand Sarasvati Marwari Hospital 10,000/-. 

to several maternity homes 2,500/. 

to the Benares Hindu University 2,500/-. 

to the Jianganj High School 5,000/-. 

to the Jianganj London Mission Hospital 6,000/-. 

to the Jain Temples at Calcutta and Murshidabad 11,000/-. 

to the Jaina Dharma Pracharaka Sabha, Manbhum 5,000/-. 

to the Jaina Bhavan, Calcutta, 15,000/-. ^ 

to the Jain Pustak Prachar Mandal, Agra, 7,500/-. 

to the Agra Jain Temple 3,500/-. 

to the Ambala Jain High School, 2,100/-. 

for the Prakrit Kosa 2,500/-. 

to the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 10,000/-. 

At the Singhi Park Mela held in December, 1941, at his Ballyganj residence in 
which Viscount Wavell, then Gommander-in-Chief and Lord John Herbert, Governor 
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of Bengal, and Lady Herbert participated, he donated Rs. 41,000'/- for the Red Cros^ 
Fund. 

* 

Really speaking, he did not in the least hanker after name and fame even though 
he was a multi-millionaire and a big Zamindar, and even though he was a man of 
superior intellect and energy. He was by nature taciturn and a lover of solitude. Art 
and literature were the pursuits of hisi choice. He was very fond of seeing and 
collecting rare and invaluable specimens of ancient sculpture, painting, coins, copper¬ 
plates, inscriptions, manuscripts, etc. He spent all hisi spare time in seeing and examin¬ 
ing the rarities which he had collected in his room, as well as in reading. He was 
seldom seen outside and he rarely mixed with society and friendly circles. Wealthy 
persons like himself usually have a number of fads and hobbies such as seeing the 
games and races, visiting clubs, undertaking pleasure trips etc., and they spend enor¬ 
mously over them, but Singhiji had none of these habits. Instead of wasting money 
on such things, he spent large sums on collecting ancient things and valuable curios 
and on the preservation and publication of important literature. Donations to institutions 
and charities to individuals were, for the most part, given by him anonymously. I 
know it from my own experience that these gifts, donations and charities reach a 
very high figure at the end of every year. But he was so modest that on his being 
requested so often by me he did not show the least inclination to part with the names 
and whereabouts of the individuals and institutions that were the recipients of such 
financial aid from him. By chance I came to know of a very recent example, just 
now, indicative of this characteristic of his nature. In the year 1941 he shifted, like 
other innumerable inhabitants of Calcutta, his headquarters to Azimganj (Dist. Murshi- 
dabad) when the fear of the Japanese invasion was looming large, and 1 decided to „stay 
there with hisi whole family during war time.. Taking into consideration the then 
grievous condition of the country as well as the excessive scarcity of grains in Bengal, 
he had stocked grains in large quantities with a view to distributing them gratis ac¬ 
cording to his capacity. Thereafter the problem of food became rather more serious 
and tlie priceis had) risen inconceivably high. Babu Bahadur Singhiji Singhi could 
have earned four to five lacs of rupees if he had, like many other miserly merchants, 
sold off the hoarded lot of grains, taking undue advantage of the prevailing conditions. 
But he resisted the temptations, and had been daily distributing freely the grains 
among thousands of poor people who showered blessings on him; and he enjoyed a 
deep self-satisfaction. This is the most recent example that puts us 1 in adequate know¬ 
ledge of his silent munificence. ^ r 

Really he was a very silent and solid worker and he had no desire to take active 
part in any controversies, social or political, though he had sufficient fitness and energy 
to do so. Still, however, he was skilful enough to do what was proper at the particular 
time. The following incident will best illustrate this statement. It was in the fitness 
of things that a wealthy multimillionaire like him should give an appropriate contri¬ 
bution to the war funds. With this end in view he arranged in the second week of 
December, 1941, an attractive show, styled Singhi Park Mela in the garden of his 
residential place at Calcutta in which all the local people and officers of name and 
fame, including the Governor of Bengal, Sir John Arthur Herbert and lady Herbert 
as well as the Commander-in-chief (later the Governor-General) Viscount Wavell, had 
also taken part withenthusiasm. This show fetched thousands of rupees which were 
considered substantial financial help to the war funds. 

* 

As mentioned above, the Series was started, in 1931, A.D. when I worked as a 
Founder-Director of the Singhi Jain Chair in Visvabharatl Shantiniketan, at Singhji’s re¬ 
quest. It was, then, our aspiration to put the Singhi Jain Chair and the Singhi Jain 
Series on a permanent basis and to create a centre at Visvabharatl for the studies of 
Jain cult in difference to the wishes of the late Poet Rsfbindranath Tagore. But unfor- 
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tttnately I was forced to leave this very inspiring and holy place on account of unfavour¬ 
able climatic conditions etc, which I had to face during my stay of about four years 
there., I shifted, therefore, from Visvabharatl to Ahmedabad where I had formerly 
resided and worked in those glorious days when the Gujarat Vidy&pltha and the Pur a- 
tattva Mandira had been established as a part of the movement for national awakening 
and cultural regeneration. I went there in the hope that the reminiscences of those days 
and the proximity of those places would serve as sources of inspiration in my literary 
pursuits. 

During this period of my aim of life had centred round the Singhi Jain Series and 
I devoted every iota of my energy to its development and progress. 

* 

In June, 1938, I received, to my agreeable surprise, a letter from my esteemed 
friend Sri K. M. Munshi who was, then, the Home Minister of the Congress Ministry 
of the Bombay Presidency. In that letter he had mentioned that Sheth Sri Mungalal 
Goenka had placed a liberal sum of two lakhs of rupees at his disposal for the establish¬ 
ment of a good academic institution for Indological studies and he had asked me to come 
down to Bombay to discuss and prepare a scheme for that. Accordingly, I came here 
and saw Munshiji. Knowing that he had a fervent desire of founding at Bombay an 
institution of the type of the Puratattva Mandira, I was extremely delighted and I 
showed my eagerness to offer for that such services as might be possible for me. We, 
then, began to draft out a scheme and after some deliberations and exchange of ideas 
the outline of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavana was settled. Accordingly, on the auspicious 
full-moon day of the Kartika of 1995 (V. S.) the opening ceremony of the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavana took place amidst the clappings and rejoicings of a magnificent party 
which was arranged at the residence of Munshiji. The brilliant achievement and the 
wide publicity which the Bhavan has 1 been able to secure during its short career of 
the last few years bear eloquent testimony to the inexhaustible fund of energy and 
unsurpassed skill of Munshiji. As I am inseparably linked up with it from its very 
beginning, I also feel the same am,ount of joy and interest at the Bhavan’s progress as 
Sri Munshiji, its Pounder-President, and therefore I have been always offering my 
humble services in its various undertakings and activities. 

* 

On the other hand, the Singhi Jain Series is the principal aim of my remaining 
life and the results of my thinking, meditation, researches and writings have all been 
devoted to the development of the Series.'- As life passes on, the time of activity is 
also naturally shortened and therefore it was quite appropriate, now, for me to chalk 
out lines of its future programme and permanence. 

As Babu Bahadur Singhji Singhi, the noble founder and the sole patron of the 
Series, had placed the whole responsibility of the Series on me from its inception, he 
had also the right to expect that more and more works might more speedily and splen¬ 
didly be published. I have neither seen nor come across any other gentleman who can 
match with him as regards generosity and unbounded zeal for the revival of ancient 
literature. On the works! of the Series he had spent through me more than 75,000 
rupees during his life-time. But he had not even once asked me, during this long 
period of a dozen years, as to how and for what works the amount was spent. Whenever 
the account was submitted to him, he did not ask for even the least information but 
sanctioned it casting merely a formal glance on the account sheets. He, however, dis¬ 
cussed very minutely the details regarding things such as the paper, types, printing, 
binding, get-up, etc. as well as internal subjects like Preface and others, and occa¬ 
sionally gave very useful suggestions thereon with deep interest. His only desire being 
to see the publication of as many works as possible in his life-time, he was always ready 
to spend as much after it, as required., He did not labour under a delusion that the 
things should be done in this or*that way when he was no more. 
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As these were his ideas and desires concerning the Series and as every day tha*t 
passed left me all the more convinced of the fickleness of my advanced life too, it was 
imperative for us to draw out a scheme for its future programme and management. 
Just at this time a desire dawned in the heart of Shri Munshiji, to the effect that ii 
the Singhi Jain Series be associated with the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavana, both the insti¬ 
tutions would not only be admirably progressing but the Series' would get permanence 
and the Bhavan, unique honour and fame by its hereby becoming an important centre 
for the studies of Jain culture and the publication of Jain literature. This wellintentioned 
desire of Munshiji was much liked by me and I conveyed it in a proper form to Singhji 
who was, besides being a Founder-Member of the Bhavan, also an intimate friend of 
Munshiji since long. Eventually he welcomed this idea. I also came to a final decision 
of associating the Series with the Bhavan, having consulted my most sincere friend, 
life-long companion and co-worker, Pt. Sukhlalji, who is a well-wisher and an active 
in-spirer of the Series, and who is also an esteemed friend of Babu Bahadur Singhji. 
Luckily we all four met in Bombay in the bright half of Vaiiakha (V.S. 1999) and on 
one auspicious day we all sat together and unanimously resolved, at the residence of 
Munshiji, to entrust the Series to the Bhavan. 

Aceoi’ding to that resolution, the publication of the Series thereafter began under 
the management of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan under my sole supervision and direction. 

* 

In addition to transferring all sorts of copyright of the Series, Singhji also donated 
a liberal sum of Rs. 10,000 which will be spent on erecting a hall, to be named 
after him, in a prominent place in the Bhavan. In appreciation of this generous dona¬ 
tion of Singhji, the Bhavan has also resolved to style permanently the Department of 
Jain Studies as the “Singhi Jain Sastra Siksapitha". 

* 

In the mean time we considered to purchase for the Bhavan a well-equipped library 
of a x-etired professor living in Calcutta, and consequently I was entrusted with the 
work of making a proper move in the matter. I then went to Calcutta for this very 
purpose and started negotiations through Singhji with the professor whose demand was 
somewhere about Rs. 50,000. Singhji asked me just casually as to what arrangement- 
had been made for meeting, with the costs. I promptly replied that there was no 
cause for worry so long as donors like himself were there. He smiled at it with a 
suppressed sense of satisfaction and also remarked that he had to assume the role of 
a negotiator for a buyer who he himself was eventually to be. He considered seriously 
my candid utterance and made up his mind from that moment, luckily of course for 
the Bhavan, to donate the Library to the Bhavan. He invited the professor concerned 
to his residence and talked in my presence about the approximate cost of the whole 
collection which appearing rather more to him and to me, the bargain could not be 
struck. He himself thereafter suggested to me to go in for the Nahar collection and 
promised with his usual, preparedness to make complete arrangements in due course of 
time for the same. As was natural with him, he disallowed me at the same time from 
making known his intentions to any one. From close association with him I very well 
knew this aspect of his sober mind. This taciturnity of his mind was so much deve¬ 
loped that even his sons who are equally able and worthy did not get a clue to his 
intentions till they wire put into practice. But to our great mishap he did not live long 
enough to present this literary treasure to the Bhavan himself; but his eldest son and 
my beloved friend, Babu Shri Rajendra Singh has fulfilled his father’s wish though 
he was totally ignorant of it and has got this unique collection for the Bhavan and spent 
Rs. 50,000 for the purpose. 

Singhiji began to take keen interest in the progress and development of the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, seeing that -it had at last become the centre of research and literary 
activities of Shri Munshiji and mine. In his last visit t<? Bombay he had also expressed 
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to* me his sincere desire to come and stay occasionally with us in the building of the 
Bhavan at Andheri when it is made over to us after the war. 

At this time he also expressed with great enthusiasm his generous desire in clear 
terms as to how increasing progress; of the Series can be achieved and how more 
works an be brought out with added speed. He also told me to make an arrangement, 
as I wished, regarding as much publication as possible of the works in the Series till 
I and he were alive, wishing me not to worry at all concerning the expenses. He 
mentioned that he would not feel satisfied even if the present rate of the publication 
which three to four works annually be raised to two works per month. What a noble 
zeal and a domineering passion for the advancement of learning and literature! , 

Having been fully reinvigorated by this unequalled enthusiasm and liberality I came 
to Bombay and was immersed in making plans of a large-scale production of the works 
in the Series and its extension in pursuance of his eager desire. 

* 

By the end of 1943 his health began to decline. In the first week of January, 1944, 
when I went to him at Calcutta in connection with the work of the Bharatiya Itihasa 
Samiti I found him extremely unwell. Notwithstanding his ill-health he talked to me 
for more than a couple of hours on the day of my arrival there. The first thing he 
did in the course of this lengthy, though very sweet talk, was to give me a mild reproof 
for undertaking the long and tedious journeys to Calcutta, Benares and Cawnpore in 
spite of my ill health. He discussed with absorbing interest the details of the Samiti’s 
proposed History of India, a subject of great interest to him. I could see that he was 
at that time quite forgetful of his physical ailments. Our talks then drifted to the 
subject of the History of Jainism in which connection also he expressed his opinion 
about the material to be utilised for such a work. At the termination of our talks, 
which this time lasted for over three hours, I found him much exhausted and drooping 
in spirits. * 

On the 7th January his health took a turn for the worse. On the 11th January 
I went to take leave of him, which he, full of emotions, gave with a heavy heart, 
exclaiming “Who knows whether we shall meet again or not?” I requested him to take 
heart and remain buoyant and assured him that he would be soon restored to normal 
health. But while I was stepping out of his room, my eyes were full of tears and his 
last words began to eat into my heart. Ill-luck prevented our second meeting. That 
lofty and generous soul finally left its mortal habitat at mid-day on 7th July, 1944. 
May his soul rest in peace! 
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Though the heavy loss caused by his sad demise is irreparable for me and the 
Jain community at large, still it is indeed, a matter of real consolation that he has 
left behind him equally illustrious and worthy sons. His sons, Babu. Rajendra Singhji 
and Babu Narendra Singhji are treading the foot-steps of their revered father. It 
gives me great pleasure to record here that during the past five years on the Series 
alone they have spent more than Rs. 50,000. They also handed over a sum of Rs. 5,000 
to the Indian Research Institute of Calcutta for the publication of the Jain works in 
Bengali language. 

I have already mentioned how Babu Rajendra Singhji made a generous donation 
of Rs. 50,000 for the pui’chase of the famous Nahar Collection of Indological works 
which now forms a most precious part of the Bhavan's library. Babu Narendra Singhji 
has donated Rs. 30,000 for the foundation of a Jaina Bhavan at Calcutta for which Babu 
Bahadur Singhji had already contributed Rs. 15,000. He liberally gave Rs. 5,000 on the 
occasion of the celebration of ‘Vlrasiasana Mahotsava' in November 1944 which was held 
by the Digambar Jain Samaj. Further he has shouldered the responsibility of continu¬ 
ing now under his patronage to help the work of social and religious upliftment among 
the Sarak tribe of Bengal which was started by his illustrious father and for which 
the latter had spent thousands of Rupees., Babu Rajendra Singhji and Babu Narendra 
Singhji have , also very generously promised to continue to meet all the expenses of the 
Singhi Jain Scries and requested me to bring out as many works as possible, at whatever 
cost, so that this unique Scries founded and cherished by their late lamented father 
may continue to bring to light the invaluable treasures of Jain literatures and culture. 

n< 

In recognition of his unique assistance the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan has decided 
to perpetuate Singhji’s memory by naming its Indological library as Babu Bahadur Singhji 
Singhi Library. Further, one of its main halls will bear his name as Babu Bahadur 
Singhji Singhi Hall. The Bhavan’s Jain Department will also be known as the Singhi 

Jain Shastra Shikshapith. 

Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 

BOMBAY. 


7th July, 1949 


JINA VIJAYA MUNI 
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GENERAL EDITORIAL 


Acarya Haribhadra (c. 750 A.D.), Uddyotanasuri (779 A.D.) and 
Siddharsi (906 A.D.) were great Teachers and eminent Authors. Uddyo- 
tana was an immediate sisya and Siddharsi, a parampard-sisya of Hari¬ 
bhadra from whose works both of them derived inspiration. Their works 
Samar aiccakahd, Kuvalayamdla and Upamitibhava-prapancd kathd are 
significant didactic tales, full of moral fervour. They aim at curbing, if 
not altogether eliminating, baser human instincts, so that men and women 
grow into balanced individuals, respect others as much as themselves, and 
contribute to building up a really cultured society. Their works have 
been my favourite subject of study. The eminent Indologist, the late 
H. Jacobi , wrote an original paper on the Upamitibhava-prapancd 
kathd (Bonn 1891), and later, edited both the Upamitibhava-prapancd 
kathd (in collaboration with P. Peterson ) and Samardiccdkahd for the 
Bibliotheca Indica.' The Upamiti is a remarkable allegory. The Sama- 
raiccakahd is a classical piece rich in cultural data. The Kuvalayamdla 
contaihs abundant linguistic material for a researcher in Middle Indo- 
Aryan in addition to the wealth of cultural details. 

* I myself wanted to edit the Kuvalayamdla; and, had, in fact, got 
one forme of it even printed, by way of specimen, as early as 1931. But, 
owing to my other literary preoccupations, I had to keep it aside for 
some time. As the General Editor of the Singhi Jain Series, I was very 
much impressed by the methodology and meticulous scholarship of 
Dr. A. N. Upadhye, Kolhapur. His editions of the Brhatkathdkosa and 
the Lilavai were included in this Series. I had given the basic material 
of the Lnldvai to him; and his superb edition of it with a scholarly Intro¬ 
duction won the praise of eminent scholars like L. Renou in Europe 
and Dr. V. Raghavan in India, as*is obvious from their reviews. Im¬ 
pressed by his scholarship and painstaking habits, I felt like requesting 
him to edit the Kuvalayamdla. I placed at his disposal some rare 
material, especially the photographs of the Jaisalmer Mss. 

Dr. A. N. Upadhye acceeded to my request, rose to the occasion 
and has now fulfilled one of my great desires. I am quite aware of the 
trials through which he has passed while working on this edition which 
absorbed a major part of his time during the last fifteen years and more. 

In my kimcit-prastavika to the First Part, I have already explained 
the circumstances under which this edition was undertaken. The late 
H. Jacobi was very keen that the Kuvalayamdla should be criti¬ 
cally edited and published. The late H. Liiders and W. Schubring 
(who passed away on 13-4-69) showed keen interest in this work. The 
First Part containing the Prakrit Text and Various Readings was pub¬ 
lished in 1959; and the *Kuvalayamdlti-kathd in Sanskrit by Ratna- 
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prabhasuri was separately issued in a limited number of copies in 1961- 
For reasons beyond anybody’s control, the publication of this Second 
Part, No 46 of the Singhi Jain Series, was delayed. It includes the 
Introduction by the Editor, A Cultural Note on the Kuvalayamald by 
the late Dr. Vasudev Sharan Agrawala, the text of the Kuvalayam&la- 
kathd of Ratnaprabha, the Gathasuci, Notes by the Editor and the con¬ 
cordance of the printed text of the Kuvalayamald with the two Mss., J 
and P, and Index etc. 

The learned Introduction of Professor TJpadhye is characterised by 
the thoroughness and meticulous scholarship, so usual with all his writ¬ 
ings. After carefully studying both the Mss., he has evolved his dis¬ 
cipline of text-constitution and followed it with great success. His In¬ 
troduction is a substantial study of the various aspects of the Kuvalaya- 
mdld and of the personality of its gifted author. His Notes are a rich 
mine of information and testify to his wide reading both in Sanskrit 
and Prakrit literatures and of the critical studies connected with them. 
Dr. Upadhye has earned the gratitude of scholars interested on Indie 
studies by critically editing both the Prakrit and the Sanskrit vvorks 
and by shedding a flood of light on them and on their authors in his 
scholarly Introduction and Notes. His is an all-sided study of the Kuva- 
layamdld. Pie has certainly added to the prestige of the Singhi Jain 
Series which has already received great praise. 

C 

My sincere thanks are due to late Dr. V. S. Agrawala who con¬ 
tributed to this volume a Cultural Note on the Kuvalayamald and to 
my friend Dr. L. Alsdorf who kindly agreed to our request and wrote 
a Foreword to this publication. Dr. Alsdorf is the doyen of Prakrit and 
Jaina studies in Europe, a worthy successor of the late Dr. W. Schubring. 

The late Shriman Bahadur Singh Singhi was a great philanthropist 
and a patron of learning. It is due to his munificence and noblehearted¬ 
ness that the Singhi Series could achieve so much distinction in the 
annals of Indian learning. On the eve of my life, I look upon it as a 
duty to remember him with gratitude by dedicating this Volume to him. 
My thanks are due to both Shri Rajendra Singh Singhi and the late 
Shri Narendra Singh Singhi who have been upholding the great tradi¬ 
tions of their family. I feel sorry that Shri Narendra Singhaji did not 
live to see the publication of the Kuvalayamald, Part II, in which he was 
keenly interested.,. 

I cannot adequately express how happy I feel in seeing this work 
published in such a worthy form. The same Hndevi who inspired 
Uddyotanasuri to compose this work has perhaps stood by Professor 
Upadhye who completed this edition with arduous labour and great 
patience. This is my humble purnahuti in the cause of Indian learning. 
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£n conclusion, I should only quote a few lines from the Kuvalayurmla of 
Uddyotana himself: 
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Anekanta Vihara 
Shreyas Colony, P.O. 

Navarangpura, Ahmedabad-9. 

28-8-1969 


MUNI JINA VIJAYA 



FOREWORD 


It is for me a matter of satisfaction and joy to congratulate my 
friend Dr, Upadhye on the successful completion of an arduous task 
which has engaged his attention and absorbed a major portion of his 
working 'power for the last sixteen years. The history of the present 
critical edition of Uddyotana’s Kuvalayamala does indeed go back even 
much further: it was first planned by Munimahamja Jinavijayaji short¬ 
ly after the turn of the century, and actually started by him in 1931. 
When other activities and duties eventually compelled him to abandon 
this most exacting and difficult undertaking, he was fortunate indeed in 
being able to hand it over to the present editor, who succeeded in bring¬ 
ing out the first volume, containing the Prakrit text, exactly ten years 
ago. Every friend of Prakrit literature, and of Indian literature in 
general, is sure to welcome with gladness and gratitude the long-awaited 
second volume, with Dr. Upadhye’s comprehensive introduction and the 
Sanskrit digest by Ratnaprabhasuri, which, after many unexpected vicis¬ 
situdes! and delays, is now being laid before us. 

Of the numerous Prakrit works which Dr. Upadhye’s indefatigable 
zeal/and critical scholarship have rescued from oblivion and made acces¬ 
sible to modern research, the Kuvalayamala is in several respects the 
most important and interesting. The unusual linguistic inclinations of 
its author, presenting us with valuable specimens of a number of Prakrit 
and Apabhramisa dialects and even of “the mysterious Paisaci”, were 
noticed long ago and have given rise to several investigations, all duly 
recorded by Dr. Upadhye ; it is to be hoped that the full text now avail¬ 
able in a critical restitution will provide the solid basis for further lin¬ 
guistic studies. If Dr. Jacobi in the preface to the edition of Hari- 
bhadra’s SamaraXccakahd wrote that^it gives “a picture of Indian Life 
in the 8th century which the antiquarian may study with profit”, this 
might be said with even greater force of the work of Iiaribhadra’s dis¬ 
ciple Uddyotana; the wealth of cultural data to be gleaned from it is 
duly emphasized by the editor. From the purely literary point of view, 
we are presented with one of the great masterpieces of that voluminous 
Katha literature which is perhaps the most famous contribution of Jainism 
to Indian literature in general. 

The possible sources and literary connexions of the Kuvalayamala 
have been fully and ably discussed in Dr. TJpadhye’s introduction. The 
nearest, and very natural, kinship seems to me to exist between it and 
the just mentioned Samaraiccakaha. The latter, as is well known, is 
centred round the motif of karman and transmigration, used as a lite¬ 
rary device in a characteristically Jaina fashion: the story follows the 
fates of two jivas, connected by a 'niddna, through nine births. Uddyo¬ 
tana would seem to have deliberately outdone his Guru by increasing 
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the number of jlvas, whom we accompany through the vicissitudes of«a 
number of bhav&s, to five. As their histories are not connected to begin 
with but interlace only at a later stage; and as, moreover, they are not 
told in a tedious systematic or chronological order but—by a device com¬ 
mon also in modern literatures—are often put into the mouths of diffe¬ 
rent characters of the story who tell them in retrospect, the plot of the 
novel becomes involved to a degree and is so difficult to follow that the 
editor has deemed it expedient to have the detailed analysis of contents 
followed by a second survey (“The story retold broadly”) arranged 
systematically according to the five jwas; I am sure every reader will 
find this as helpful as I did myself. 

I wish and hope that Prakrit studies, happily on the up-grade in 
India after long times of neglect, will receive a fresh impetus and de¬ 
rive rich benefit from this edition of the Kuvalayamala,, by which Dr. 
TJpadhye has rendered one more signal service to the cause of Prakrit 
literature and Indian Literature in general. 

Seminar fur Kultur 
und Geschichte Indiens 
University of Hamburg 
Hamburg (West Germany). 

May 18, 1969. 


L. ALSDGRF 



PREFACE 


The Kuvalayanidld, Part I, containing the Prakrit Text accompanied 
by Various Readings, was published in 1959 as No. 45 of the Singhi Jaina 
Series. Subsequently the Kuvalayamald-Kathd-Samksepci of Ratna- 
prabha-suri was issued separately as well, in 1961, with a short Preface. 
X*n this Part II are now included an English Introduction, the late 
Dr. V. S. Agrawala’s ‘A Cultural Note on the Kuvalayamala,’ the 
Kuvalayamdld-Kathd-Samksepa noted above, the Index of Gathas, Notes 
and other accompaniments at the end. By way of specimen, to illus¬ 
trate the paleographic discussion in the Introduction, charts of letters 
from the two manuscripts and photographs of some palm-leaves are also 
given here. 

None regrets more than the Editor himself the delay in issuing this 
Second Part for reasons beyond his control. In his weaker moments, 
the Editor even wondered, now and then, whether the Introduction 
would be published at all; and some portions of it were contributed by 
him as®independent papers to some Journals. The patience of readers 
is more than tried for which the Editor expresses his apology. His only 
relief is that at last this Volume is being published in a manner match¬ 
ing the earlier volume. 

It is some satisfaction for me that this work, *so important from the 
point of view of the basic ethical values (with a view to removing in¬ 
dividual imbalances and bettering human relations), linguistic material 
and cultural data, which occupied my major time for more than fifteen 
years, has seen the light of day. I am sure, those who are accustomed 
to the exacting work involved in editing Prakrit texts from rare Mss, 
will certainly appreciate my humble labours on this important, classical 
religious romance of our country. Ir* a self-imposed undertaking which 
extended over such a long time and on which I was working almost 
single handed all these years, there are bound to be shortcomings of 
which none can be more aware than myself. I shall be very happy to 
receive suggestions from my active colleagues in the field. 

It is a pleasure for me to record my sense of gratitude to numerous 
scholars and friends who have obliged me in various ways in accom¬ 
plishing this arduous duty. I cannot adequately express my sense cf 
gratitude to Muni Shri Jinavijayaji who kindly entrusted # this work to me 
which he himself had undertaken some years’ back. He stood by me 
all these years and encouraged me in various ways to fulfil this difficult 
job. I am thankful to the authorities of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavana 
for publishing this work in the Singhi Jaina Series. My thanks are due 
to Prof . S. A. Upadhyaya who is keenly interested in the progress of 
this Series. It has been extremely kind of Prof. L . Alsdorf, University 
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of Hamburg, Hamburg (W. Germany), to have contributed a Foreword 
to this volume for which both the General Editor and myself are very 
thankful to him. As the work lingered on for many years, now and 
then some of my post-graduate students helped me in checking the colla¬ 
tions; and I should specially mention the name of Prof. M. S. Ranadive , 
Satara. My friend, the late lamented Dr. V. S. Agrawala contributed 
a Cultural Note on the Kuvalay amcila with his usual academic zeal. 
What pains me most is that he did not live to see the note printed. 
Muni Shri Punyavijayaji has been helpful and keenly interested in my 
studies all along. He read the whole of the Kuvalayamdl'J., along with 
his younger colleagues, and made a number of suggestions on the read¬ 
ings; and most of them are included by me in the Notes. I am so 
grateful to him. I also record my sincere thanks to the Manager, 
Nirnaya Sugar Press, Bombay, and to the Manager, Sharada Press, 
Mangalore, but for whose cooperation I would not have been able to 
present this volume in the present form. 

The Singhi Jain Series has carved a name for itself in the records 

of Sanskrit and Prakrit publications. My thanks are due to Shri 

Rajendra Singh Singhi and the late Shri Narendra Singh Singhi who 

have been very keenly interested in the publication of the Kuvcdaya- 

nmld. What pains me is that Shri Narendra Singhiji did not live to 

see in print this Second Part. 

/*•< 

Lastly, X would be failing in my duty, if I did not record my sincere 
gratitude to the University Grants Commission, New Delhi, for having 
so graciously made me the Grant intended for Retired Teachers. It 
is this timely aid that has enabled me, even after retirement from service, 
to pursue my researches in my specialised branches of Indology with the 
peace of mind all such work needs. 

karmany evadhikaras te I 


Dhavala, 

VIII, Rajarampuri, 
Kolhapur-1. 

July 21, 1969 


A. N. UPADHYE 
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INTRODUCTION 

1. CRITICAL APPARATUS 

The Prakrit text of the Kuvalayamala , critically edited here for the first time* 
is based on the material from the following Mss. 

P - This paper Ms., written in Devanagarl characters, belongs to the Deccan 
College Collection, and is now deposited at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, No. 154 of 1881-82. It has 133 folios, the first being written on 
only one side. It measures 32.5 by 12.5 cms. The mode of writing is uniform, 
but it changes on page 80a, line 8. There onwards, the letters are slender, the 
ink is more thick, and the writing point a little more broad. To begin with, 
there are 18 lines on each page for some 8 pages and then 17 lines on each page, 
and then again 18 lines from p. 81a onwards where, as noted above, the writing is 
more compact with smaller letters. In full lines there are some 72-77 letters in the 
earlier part, but they rise to 76-80 in some lines where the writing is more close. 

This Ms. is well preserved on the whole. The paper is good, though turned 
brownish now. Some corner portions are exposed to moisture with the result 
that there is darker appearance, and the ink also is rubbed in some places. 
Here and there the white ants have eaten the edges of some folios and bored holes 
too in the middle. The edges of some folios are lately mended with paper pasted 
along the border. The first folio, which was damaged in the corner, has a back- 
sheet lately pasted; while the last folio is more thick originally. Folio 2 is torn 
but mended with transparent paper, and some of its letters are rubbed away. 
The written portion on a page measures about 9.5 by 27 cms. On the right and 
left sides there are two marginal lines (in black ink) sometimes single and some¬ 
times double. There is a decorative blank space (sometimes written ornamentally 
with some letters from the running line as on folios 25-7, 115-6, 119-21, 125-27) 
in the centre of a page; and this space was necessary for the string-hole in the 
palm-leaf Mss. This Ms. is written in black ink. Here and there the numbers 
of Gathas (wherever they are put), the double or single Danda, beginnings of 
fresh topics, terms like ahava , avi ya , tattha vl, cha , tarn jaha , him etc. are spotted 
with red chalk (gairuka). The top left-hand corner of the margin bears the name 
Kuvalayamala (sometimes contracted as kuvalayama , kuva o mala etc.) in Deva¬ 
nagarl and the right-hand corner of the page below has the page number, this 
being the back-side of the folio. Taking the folio No. 25, one side say 25 a has 
no title and page-number which are put on 2 5b. The letters which the copyist 
could not read from his exemplar are left blank by him on]y with the head-lines 
or serifs. The traces of the use of modern black, red and green pencil and of red 
or blue ink are also seen here and there to mark some references of geographical, 
historical, cultural and literary interest. There are a few marginal additions 
and corrections: those on pp. 26a, 39 b, and 51 b are modem, while that on p. 80 b 
is perhaps of the copyist himself. 

The Ms. has the following beginning after the symbol of bhale (with two 
Danclas on both the sides) which looks like Devanagarl sixty (see the chart of its 
aksaras ): 
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i ?Tffr ii 5T m etc. 

It ends thus: 

w;m n sni viw n ? o o o o n [:] 

[s] ii ® ii 3 ii 

o * 

The above number of the granthagra is written after covering the original 
writing with yellow paste. 

There is no record here of the age of the Ms., but according to expert opinion 
this Ms. may be assigned to the 15th century a.d. and is thus slightly more 
than four hundred years old. The copyist of this Ms. has often confused between 
v and dh , n and /: perhaps he or his predecessor has not carefully read the adarda- 
prati. He numbers serially only a few verses at the beginning. He consistently 
uses padimatrci or prsthamatrd, though here and there e and o show the top- 
strokes. His jja looks like dya and is read by some as jya. The letters ch and 
cch are not duiy distinguished by him. Though there are many scribal slips and 
usual lapses, the copyist has a neat hand throughout. He distinguishes his u and 
o , with a dot or stroke on the top of the latter. 

In orthography, this Ms. is more inclined to the use of ya-iruti , though there 
are cases where it is not used (printed text p. 4, line 8: raid , but in the next line 
rcity a). It has some cases of inorganic t as well. On the whole very often it uses 
n initially and in a conjunct group, though there are cases of initial n and of nn. 
It uses anusvarci almost as a rule and not pamsavarna. In a few cases, rn is used 
generally at the end of a line or so. Conjunct groups like cchjjh and tth are 
written even after an emusvara. In Sanskrit passages, in the conjunct groups with 
r as the second member, the other consonant is written double (the developing 
partner unaspirated with the aspirated remnant). In this volume are included 
the drawing of the select aksaras of this Ms. as well as the block-prints of the 
photographs of its two pages Nos. lb and 133Z?. The page 35a is reproduced 
by F.B.J. Kuiper in his paper ‘The Paisaci fragment of the Kuvalayamala 
Indo-Iranian Journal , vol. I - 1957 - NR 3. 

J - This is a palm-leaf Ms. of the Kuvalayamdld belonging to the Big Bhandara 
at Jaisalmer. 1 It contains 254 leaves, each leaf measuring 58.5 by 6.4 cms. The 
breadth noted is obviously at the centre of the widest leaf, because it decreases 
at some corner or the other and varies from leaf to leaf. Muni Sri Jinavijayaji 
placed at my disposal 54 photographs each measuring 29.3 by 24.2 cms. put on 
mounts 39.4 by 31.8 qms. and containing some ten pages (of one side of the leaf 
or the other) of the palm-leaves. 2 While arranging the leaves for photographing, 
a few pages are repeated in different plates. In this lot are included the photo¬ 
graphs of the wooden boards of the Candra-prajmpti and Bhagavativrtti and 
of some of the leaves of the Vilcisavati-katha. The palm-leaves Nos. 1 and 254 


1 C. D. Dalal and L. B. Gandhi: A Catalogue of Mss. in the Jain Bhandars at Jesalmere, 
p. 27, also Intel), p. 42, G. O. S. XXI, Baroda 1923. 

2 There is a set of photographs also in this Oriental Institute, Baroda. 
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are written on one side only. Muniji also gave me a transcript prepared from 
the palm-leaves directly; and a copy of this, got prepared by me, I repeatedly 
used while preparing my press-copy. Though I have not handled the palm-leaves 
directly, every reading recorded by me is checked in the light of the photographs 
in which the leaves are of reduced size, a little less than half. As it was difficult ' 
to read them with naked eyes, a few photographs 1 got enlarged to 51 by 
40.7 cms.; and therein the letters were easily readable, though due to not-very- 
sharp focus some leaves gave a blurred appearance. The original Ms., 1 imagine, 
must be an admirable piece of calligraphic workmanship. 

The number of lines varies from 4 to 7 on different pages depending on the 
breadth of suitable writing space available on each side of the leaf. Each full- 
length line contains letters (including dandas etc.) ranging from 135 to 140. 
Excepting the first and the last, all the folios are written on both sides in black 
ink. The written portion on each page gets divided into three parts with space 
and a hole (for the string) in between them. There is margin left at both the 
ends. Some leaves are broken at the ends here and there; and as the photographs 
indicate, on a few pages the ink is rubbed. Perhaps the letters could be read 
easily in the original palm-leaves, because what is apparently blurred is duly copied 
in the transcript prepared directly from the palm-leaves. 

The leaves bear page-numbers on one side only; on the left-side margin 
(generally at the centre) in symbolic syllables, standing vertically, i.e., one below 
the other, the lowest syllable forming the first place: and on the right-side margin 
(also at the centre) in numerals written horizontally. A careful study of these 
symbolic syllables discloses that they are practically covered by the excellent table 
drawn up by Muni Sri Punyavijayaji . 1 Some of the symbolic syllables in the 
photographs of J are covered by the strings. One or two deviations I could mark, 
but they may be looked upon as scribal slips. Some of the syllables have a wavy 
crest on the serif or a couple of dots on the head: all this may be either deco¬ 
rative or just a flourish of the pen. The zero is also given sometimes a decorative 
figuration: it is faced, on four sides, by four round brackets with inward or out¬ 
ward curve; or its place is taken by a cross, or the sign of multiplication, the 
angles being filled by round brackets of outward curve. 

In this Ms. every letter is separate, or a unit by itself, and the serif or head¬ 
line of one is not connected with that of the other. The padi-ma.tra or prstha- 
mdtra is used here and there; but it is less frequent, if not altogether absent, in 
the first line which has ample blank space for the top-strokes for the vowels e 
and o. Both para-savarna and anusvara are used. There are instances of ya-sruti, 
but it is not uniformly used. Almost uniformly n is used everywhere: the instances 
of initial n and conjunct nn are scarce. There is plenty of use of inorganic t, or 
what is often called ta-druti. 

The Ms. J perhaps makes no distinction between v and b; and it uses the same 
letter for both of them. There are certain letters which look very much alike in 

some places, for instance, c and v, ttha and cldha , y and v, bh and h etc. Many 

- * 

1 Jaina-citra-kalpa-druma by S. M. Nawab, p. 63 of the First Section, Ahmedabad 1935; also 
Sanmati-prakaranci (Gujarati Intro.) by S. Sanghavi and B. Doshi, pp.‘15-27, Ahmedabad 
1932. 
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of the letters have such a peculiar and old style that a novice might confuse one 
for the other; some pairs may be noted here by way of illustration: a & jh , u Sc o, 
u Sc j, e Sc p , gh Sc pp , gh Sc vv Sc pp, tth Sc ddh , d Sc r, t Sc n, n Sc l, th Sc vv, 
ph (second variety) & d, bh Sc ru, m Sc s, y Sc p etc. With regard to a and o , one 
Teels that there is a slight deference in their shape; but it is not always ‘definitive. 
Very often cch is written for ch , and cch, jjh and tth follow an anusvara, the first 
two even a long vowel. At times initial doubling as in tthio is seen. The sign 
of avagraha is used here and there, of course rarely; and a somewhat peculiar 
symbol (a round bracket with a stroke below) is used for m. 

In this Ms. J, verses are not numbered; separation of words is sometimes 
indicated by very small strokes or dots on the head of a line; very often dcmdas are 
helpful, but they are not put always at the required place, especially in prose. 
In verses, however, single or double danda is used regularly and correctly. At 
times some letters are rubbed out and stand faint: they are to be treated as 
cancelled. Semetimes dots are put on letters which are to be omitted; and a 
stroke below them means striking off of that portion. Portions within round 
brackets are also to be left out. There are some marginal additions and correct¬ 
ions, often in a different hand of the later style. Big sections in stories are con¬ 
cluded with a symbol which looks like cha, 1 put between single or double danda.. 
The Ms. J opens thus: 

3?i uTfh ii otus; fafetc. 

and ends thus: . 

ii ii?rn 0 n mu srh n ® n 

Thus this Ms. is written in Sariivat 1139, i.e., (-56), a.d. 1083; and so it is nearly 
900 years old. The concluding sentence, mentioning the date, shows a slightly 
different hand; but I think, it is written by the same writer. 

A paleographic study of this Ms. by duly handling the original palm-leaves 
would bring to light many interesting details. As already observed by Prof. 
F. B. J. Kuiper 2 , 4 J is written in a hand which closely resembles that of pi. VI, 
col. XV of Buhler (taken from a Ms. that is only two years older than J), except 
for the aksara na .’ The serif or the head or top line of many letters in J is not 
just a short line above the aksara , but often it looks like a wedge (with thick ink) 
and resembles the s^rif of certain letters in pi. V, col. iii and pi. VI, col. xiv of 
Buhler. 3 What is seen as hollow triangle of the serif in the Banswara plates of 
Bhoja of Dhara (11th century a.d.) is thickened with ink in J. 

It is interesting to study the aksaras in J in more details, a and a structurally 
resemble thos e in Buhler VI. xv-xvii, but may also be compared with those in 

1 See the charts of Aksara-vatikds at the beginning. 

2 Indo-Iranian journal I. No. 3, p. 231. 

3 These references to Buhler are to his Inclische Palaeographie in the Grunclriss, 1896, with 
t plates; its English translation by J. F. Fleet in the Indian Antiquary, XXXIII, 1904; lately 

issued, along with plates, in Indian Studies: Past and Present, Calcutta 1959. 
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V. viii and VI. xiv: what deserves to be noted is the graded thickness of the 
vertical line with a pointed tip. For i cf. Buhler V. viii, ix & xxi; VI. vi; it is 
clearly different from that in VI. xv. This letter 7 in J is peculiar and unlike those 
noted by Buhler in plates V & VI, the nearest in shape being that at VI. vii. 4; 
but it resembles the Pratihara (9th c. a.d.) type noted by C. Sivaramamurti. 1 
In its second variety (see the aksara-vatika block at the beginning) the top marie 
is not the usual curvy or wavy line but a half-bracket-like hook resembling the 
upper roundish mark as in Buhler VI. xv. 4 or V. xxi. 4, very much like the 
present-day hook on the top of Devanagari i to show that it is 7. For u of I, cf. 
Buhler V. iii & VI. xv-xvi, its lower hook being more sharp pointed. For u cf. 
Buhler V. xv & VI. xv-xvi: its wedge-shaped serif is very striking, and it looks 
very much like ja of J. For e, cf. Ibidem V. vi & VI. xv-xvii: the sharp point at 
the bottom is striking. For o of J, cf. Buhler VI. xv-xvi. 13, the symbols in 
which are sufficiently similar to those for u. J writes u and o apparently alike. 
There seems to have been some difference, but it is not definitive. The forms of 
these aksaras in our chart are taken from a context where the values are definite. 
The letters u and o in Ojha’s, plate xix, the mma-mala from the palm-leaf Ms. 
Usnisa-Vijayadharim , deserve comparison. 2 In later corrections which are made 
in a squarish hand, o is represented by u with a top-stroke as in later Devanagari 
found in Mss. like our P. 

For k of J, cf. Buhler VI. v, xiv & xv; the flourish of it agrees more with 
that in xiv than that in xv. For kh , cf. Ibidem V. xvi and VI. xiv. For g, cf. Ibid. 

VI. xv, but its shape in J is more curvy. For gh 9 cf. Ibid. VI. xv-xvi; at times it 
is similar to that in V. xi etc. 

m 

For c of J, cf. Buhler V. iii and also VI. xv; its shape is more acute angled 
in J; and when the interior space is covered by ink, it often looks like r. For ch, 
cf. Ibidem V. xvi and VI. xv; it is very much similar to th in the conjunct group; 
and often cch stands for ch. For j, cf. Ibid. V. xvi, and also VI. xiv-xvi. For jh, 
cf. Ibid. VI. xvi; it is often difficult to distinguish it from jjh: and it very much 
resembles the aksara in paragraph 2, Plate XXVI of Ojha. 

For t and th of J, cf. Buhler VI. xv. For d , Ibid. VI. xvi; at times it looks 
like r when the ink column of the letter is less thick. For dh cf. V. xiv. For n, 
cf. VI. xv; it has roundish arms, one of which has a fine point; and by later 
scribes it is sometimes misread as /. 

For t of J, cf. Buhler VI. xvii-xvi; the top wedge of our t is very thick. For 
th cf. Ibidem V. xxi; but often it resembles tth. For d cf. VI. xv, but its style is 
very much like that in V. iii-xi. For dh cf. VI. xv, but the style as in V. iii-x. 
The structure of ddh is somewhat ticklish. For n, cf. VI. xv,^but for its style V. xi. 

For p of J. cf. Buhler VI. xv. For ph cf. VI. xv, but in some places its shape 
is different (both the types being shown in the chart) and resembles that in V. 
viii. ( c . 993 a.d. or the Sena type (p. 125) noted by C. Sivaramamurti. 3 For 
b cf. VI. xii; b and v are similar; and perhaps the same symbol served the pur- 

1 C. Sivaramamurti Indian Epigraphy and South Indian Scripts, Fig. 87, p. 181, Madras 
1952; also p. 64. 

2 G. H. Ojha: The Palaeography of India (2nd ed.), Ajmer 1918. 

s See C. Sivaramamurti’s book noted above, pp. 127 and 140, 
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pose of both in early days. The Nagari form of both of them was the same for 
a pretty long time; and the cross line in the belly of the letter, to mark out b , 
came much later, say by the 13th and 15th century a.d. For bh cf. VI. xv, but 
often it gets closed at the lower point. For m cf. VI. xv. 

For y of J, cf. Buhler VI. xv, but note the parallel bend on botl} the sides. 
*For r , cf. VI. xiv-xv, and also V. vi etc.; the thick line and dagger-like shape of 
our r are striking. For / cf. VI. xv, but the shape of its serif is somewhat 
different. For v, cf. VI. xv; its longish and angular shape deserves attention. 
For sf cf. VI. xv; it occurs in J only in a few Sanskrit verses, and at times it is 
written like s. For s cf. VI. xv; but the style is more similar to those at V. xvi, 
and VI. x-xi. For s cf. VI. xv, but some difference in the shape; cf. also VI. xiii. 
For h cf. VI. xv, but for its style cf. V. iii and VI. xiii. For ks cf. VI. xv. For 
jn cf. V. x. 44; our symbol is more roundish. 

From the above detailed observations it is seen that most of the aksaras of 
the Ms. J have a close resemblance with those recorded by Buhler in plate VI, 
column xv. He has drawn them from a palm-leaf Ms. of the Sanskrit commentary 
of Kotyacarya on the Visesavadyaka of Jinabhadragani (together with some 
supplements from the Royal Asiatic Society’s Ganaratnamahodadhi , of a.d. 1229), 
now deposited in the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, Poona. 1 I have personally 
inspected this Ms. with a view to have precise palaeographic comparison of it 
(V) with J. Both V and J contain Jaina works; they belong originally to Jaina 
Bhandaras; and possibly hail from nearly the same area. V is written is sain. 
1138 Pausa and J in Sam. 1139 Phalguna; that is V is older than J by a year 
and two months. The writing of V is strikingly clear, though some of its leaves 
are damaged and even broken to pieces: possibly, for its age, it is adversely 
exposed to weather and repeatedly handled. J has its leaves, however, quite 
intact; and my impression is that it is not much handled. The aksaras of I, in 
most cases, have a close structural resemblance with those of V. Some letters in 
these have clearly different patterns, for instance, /, i, n, ph (second variety), and 
even d and dh. Despite this structural resemblances between many letters in V 
and J, the appearance and impression of the written matter that one gets are 
different. Some of the apparent reasons are as below: In V letters are squarish 
but in J, longish, angular and slanting. In V serifs or headlines are flat, straight 
and mutually not very much detached; but in J, their shape, in most of the letters, 

1 See A catalogue of the Govt. Collection of Mss. Deposited in the Deccan College, XII, 
Collection of 1880-81, p. 169, No. 57. Luckily I could spot the concluding leaf. The 
Ms. ends thus: 

u & u u & n mTrfhwr 

FHgfHeA q i 4 Th W i flprflr 

feRn i srrwf qwrfcfart iftffcNhr ^ II ® II Mm TOqr 

i ll A l {^6 II o || [Then in a different 

hand:] cflir muHfcril ^ ll [Then in a different hand:] ^rtiwrr 

ii ^eoo ii ii 

Syllabic numbering of pages seems to be original; numeral pagination is perhaps put 
later. The first folio is pasted on paper by Prof. E. Leumann; and he has left a note on 
, the like this: ‘ pasted by Ernst Leumann of Strassburg Alsatia \ 
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is peculiar and different: they are wedge-shaped, often show a pool of ink at the 
head, stand mutually detached, and do not generally extend beyond the body of 
the letter, especially on the right side, as in V. In V lower point of the letters 
is often blunt, but in J generally slanting and as a rule pointed. The pool of ink 
at the t<Jp, slanting lines and pointed ends of aksaras raise a suspicion whether 
J is written with a fine brush. This is not unlikely; but these, according to expert 
opinion, can develop even when written by a wooden quill, with a graded point. 

Though V and J come from nearly the same locality and are of the same age, 
they illustrate two styles of writing though structurally majority of aksaras is of 
the same pattern. The squarish handwriting in V can be favourably compared 
with that found in some old palm-leaf Mss. at Jaisalmer and other places in 
Western India. 1 The writing of J, as seen above, is a little angular and cursive, 
with wedge-shaped serif, the line of writing showing different thickness occasioned 
by the point of the quill (or brush?) and the quantity of the ink at different places. 
This style has close resemblance with the one found in the palm-leaf Mss. of 
Nepal and Eastern India, from which specimens are drawn by Buhler in plate VI, 
columns xiii-xiv. It is not unlikely that the copyist of J comes from Eastern 
India or is more accustomed to the style of writing seen in palm-leaf Mss. like 
the Astasahasrika prajm-pdramitd of the late 12th century a.d., belonging to the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay; 2 or the Ni palm-leaf Ms. of the Ram ay ana, 
dated c. a.d. 1020, belonging to the Bir Library, Kathmandu, Nepal; 3 or in the 
Ms. of the Arya-gandavyuha-mahayana-sutra-ratna-rajah . 4 A palm-leaf Ms. of 
the Upades'amcila , with the Heyopadeyavrtti , was an interesting item for me in the 
exhibition of Mss. arranged at the time of the session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference, Ahmedabad 1953. Its writing very closely resembles that of the Ms. 
J of the Kiivalayamala. On an inquiry, Muni Sri Punyavijayaji told me that the 
Ms. belongs to his collection and can be assigned to the 12th century (of the 
Vikrama era ?). One can have a fairly correct idea of the script of J from the 
chart of select aksaras carefully traced and given in this volume and also from 
the photograph of a few leaves reproduced here and elsewhere. 

2. COMPARISON AND MUTUAL RELATION OF P & J 

To compare and contrast and thereby to ascertain the relation between the 

1 See the photographs (Nos. 2 and 3) of the Mss. Upadesapadatlkd, dated sarnvat 1212 and 
Bhagavadgltd Sdmkara-bhdsya, dated sam. 1300, in the Bharatiya Vidya, part 3, pp. 
240-41, ed. by Sri Jina Vijaya Muni, Bombay 1945. See also Citra Nos. 11-15, in the 
Jaina-citra-kalpa-druma, at the close of Muni Punyavijayaji’s essay, Bharatiya Jaina 
Sramana-samskrti and lekhana-kald, Ahmedabad 1936. 

2 P. Chandra: Indian Illustrated Mss., The Times of India Annual, Bombay 1960, pp. 42 ff. 

3 Reproduced in the Vdlmikl-Rdmdyana , Critical Edition, Vol. I, Fascicule I, Oriental 
Institute, Baroda 1958. 

4 Two folios of this in photographic print were shown to me by my Professor, Dr. P. L. 
Vaidya, Poona. This Ms. of Gandavyuha belongs to the Library of Oriental Institute, 
Baroda and bears No. 13208. The size is 61.5 cm. by 27.2 cm. with 9 lines to a page 
and about 98 letters to a line. It is a paper Ms. white on one ride and yellow on the 
other in the fashion of Nepalese Mss. It was procured by the Institute from Vajracarya 
monastery in Kathmandu. The folios are 218, 
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two available Mss., P. and J, on the basis of which the critical text of the Kuva¬ 
layamala is presented in this edition, constitute an interesting study by themselves. 

J is written on palm-leaves and is dated samvat 1139, i.e., a.d. 1083, while 
P is written on paper and may be assigned to the 15th century a.d. Some of 
the readings of P confusing v and dh , n and /, c and v etc. clearly indicate that 
it is a descendant of a palm-leaf Ms. of sufficient antiquity. J is preserved in 
Jaisalmer (Rajasthan); and P, though now in Poona, also hails from Gujarat. 
The text of P gives 13,000 granthas as the extent of the work, but the copyist 
puts it at 10,000 only. On the whole the copyist of J is more efficient, apart from 
his calligraphic superiority; while that of P has committed many a lapse in copy¬ 
ing from his exemplar; often he has wrongly read some of the syllables from his 
cidars'a , and some of his haplographical omissions are quite obvious. These 
copyists wrote in terms of words with which alone, more than the sense of a 
sentence in a particular context, they were conversant; naturally they preferred 
mamgala to mamdola , puma to panna etc. Both the Mss. show this tendency. 

The text of the Kuvalayamala found in the two available Mss. is not exactly 
identical, and there are differences of various types between them: they are all 
recorded in the first forme (pp. 1-8) as exhaustively as possible. There is a large 
number of variations in syllables in these Mss. Some of them belong to the 
category of orthographical conventions. For instance, J presents a larger number 
of cases of inorganic t (or what has come to be called ta-s'ruti ); and it is more 
partial for n initial, medial and conjunct. It also retains Sanskrit t in some words. 
It has plenty of instances of ya-sruti, but its general tendency is to leave the udvrtta 
vowel as it is. There are dn it a few cases of changing k to g and t to d and of 
retaining d: some of these are SaurasenI tendencies. P, on the other hand, has 
a very few inorganic t, is more partial towards initial n and conjunct nn and prefers 
more consistent use of ya-druti (with the constituent vowel a'or a), and also ya 
for ca after a vowel. Then there are syllabic variations arising out of incorrect 
auditory or visual reception on the part of the copyist. He may not have heard 
a syllable correctly, if the text is dictated to him from an exemplar by some one 
else; or he may not have read correctly the script from his adarda. To this 
category belong the variations between i, o and ya and between u and o as case 
teimination, and also between z and e and u and o before a conjunct group 
(J nevvana P nivvana 5. 14). Grammatical rules are optional, and the Devanagari 
script has no symbol for short e and o, for which i and u are often used. In the 
early medieval Devanagari script, there are some symbols which are likely to be 
misread by one who is not skilled in the earlier form of the script but tries to 
lead it as if it is the*modern form to which he is more accustomed: for instance, 
J via P da 5. 23, J mokkhau P sokkahu 2. 28, J tu P nu 5. 4, J Dadhavammo P 
Dadhadhammo 9. 13 etc. Then some words are apparently mis-understood and. 
some closely resembling forms of them are written instead; for instance: J pavittiya 
Y pavattiya 1. 8, J narae P nirae 2. 7, J ruddammi P rumdmmi 2. 12, J viviha P 
vihava 3. 5, J pay ay am P paiyam 3, 27, J tasai P hasai , J gavviya P gaddiy a etc. 
The initial consonant of a non-initial word in a compound expression may remain 
unchanged, get elided leaving behind the constituent vowel, or be softened; or 
may stand single or double, if it is a conjunct: this option also gives rise to many 
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a syllabic variation. This holds good in the case of enclitics and some of them 
like puna , kimci etc. give alternative forms (50 puna or so una, na kimci or na-imci). 
Besides these, certain variations arise out of optional grammatical forms, such as 
anna or ammo, navari or navaram, taha or taha, buddhim or buddhi ; and there 
are others* due to scribal lapses arising out of confusions and attempts to improve 
on them. 

Then J and P show a pretty large number of variations in vocables; and a 
study of all such cases shows that they are voluntary substitutions for which one 
cannot, hold mechanical copyists responsible. Some instances are of synonyms, 
sometimes with identical or closely approximate meaning; for illustration: 


1.18 

P wte 

J 

2.18 

P 

J 

10.28 

P T% 

3 SjUORT fk 

12.1 

p 

I ferrarit 

40.7 

p 

I 

42.5 

P fl^nor 

J mkm 

54.9 

P 


73.13 

P 

J 

95.11 

P 

J 

102.3 

P 

■*» 

107.5 

p shq-arr^ 

J arf^rrt 

152.17 

p 

Cn 

I 

152.21 

P f^rrd 

J fkl fh SKS3T FT 

164.24 

P eg- 

0 ~ 

J JTTOR-f^rt Scf 

195.13 

P 

J ar^diGT 

224.31 

P 

J rhwm; 

238.5 

P 

J 

242.19 

P 

J 

254.3 

P 

J 

274.4 

rs fs 

P TTOT^ 

3 


Some cases are of grammatical options or of alternative forms; for illustration: 


7.7 

P 

J [ST^rl] 

9.18 

P %% 

J 

21.1 

P 

3 %rgt 

19.17 

P 

3 

46.20 

P 

J arrears ' 
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53.1 

P ffft 

3 JTf 

67.16 

P €rr%^ 

3 *rftsr [=^] ft 

108.14 

P ST# 

3 mm 

120.2 

P ^ftr?ft 

3 stnot 

140.5 

P 

J rror^sstT 

147.1 

P 

3 

147.10 

P ft ftftrr 

J ftftoT ftftor 

147.31 

P 

J 

186.22 

P f JWt 

3 frte 

192.9 

P iT^r [ = wr] 3Pf 

j iTssTm 

o o 

199.2 

P fftq^r 

3 nftrrpa 

237.6 

P ^TGTf 

J 

269.2 

P mi 

3 #t% 


These variants cannot go back to a common focus. There is, obviously, a 
conscious improvement or substitution in one or the other Ms. 

These two Mss. show some different lines, or portions of lines, or sentences 
and even verses here and there; for instance: 

2.9 P ftr*r gfaFsro ft I 

J srrfbrjffrT ft* { 

8.9 P i 

J | 

32.30 P l kzwrm (=TFr) l 

3 ^TOTKTOT 3T3C3PRr | 

38.7 P c% ft cf sift^ftsi-^wf: ^ ftr;sftr l 
ft thrift II 

^raTTtTT ar<r feftr ftftft i 
I rrft ft ^ ^ =3r ftr^ftr i 

ft fi&ftrcterr 3Tg 11 

are ^ ftq-cntr^^f ^orifrr i=r ft ?rc^ ftftft i 
43.28 P ^55cTtraif^lg^r«¥rftl I 

jrft^oT ftrft sift 11 

J sraftgrcrftsft ^-ot gftnr ^!%ot are i 

JTft^aT w'-rnff m ci* l^orrrtft i 

^ O ) 

67.17 P ftsioTt [ = ur] jft STR^ft ^ftft ssrftsft ft I 
3 ftrrftfft ft i 

115.6 P* vpft ^oTjrrft <p ^ot i 

, J* s&S&t ^orfft i 
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148.2 P i 

159.22 P 3i ^ ^nc «sh 3rr?roT?T i 

. J ^ ff 3? gsgr* wmrm 3?or i 
203.14 P arorfiwr fir firorsrRrt ^rt fir ^ptto i 
arsr s-or ^ stsirr £ ^ erriTf n 
J arorfiwrr fir otw ^3 ilgfaT^r?T^^oT sywrt i 
sita^r^rcfeit i i fir to** H 
204.33 P 3T5?or 3!^ =sr aw ggt arcronesft gfisft ! 

J fi^ct forfisft v fi^tfk i 

205.5 P ^ i 

srfi^w fir e a?ffi f ^33i sr* sftqw wort 11 
J gfifkt c«er i)% sprit ri!*TO5t in tewt *T I 
^ror ?rr ritW'Kss ar ritarara firarroT «t riteTO i i 
205.9 P mtffafeisrfir^rfisqw nfw^Tr to % gr i 
^rftwTOarardr ri fi g firear m siptw? i i 
3 si* i\% sptTOt w\xm% *g?£rri trcri i 

■^rWcr^Ta’r 01 sfi TO 11 

o 

In some places 3 seems to add more matter (see for instance 26.10, 91.1, 
147.2 etc.), but at times it could even be said that P omits it. In certain 
contexts 3 seems to add something and P something (see 24.12, 230.19, etc.). 
There are some places in which the alternative portions of P and 3 cannot go 
together (for instance, 151.20-25; see also, 204.19 and 204.23 etc.). The conclud¬ 
ing mangala passages (§431) also belong to this last category. 

3udged by themselves 3 is more efficiently copied than P. P is full of lapses 
by way of omissions of portions here and there; in many cases these omissions 
are haplographical. The eyes of the copyist have wandered to a common word 
little later wherefrom he goes on copying omitting a portion in the middle (for 
instance, 96.21, 105.2, 139.1, 179.31, 182.14, 197.6, 210.9, etc.) 3 also has missed 
some portions haplographically (for instance 61.17, 72.26, 156.15, etc.), but such 
instances are comparatively a few on the whole. There are some two significant 
contexts in which innocent references to flesh etc. appear^to have been skipped 
over in P at 248.14 and 254.7; in the latter case P looks like improving on 3. 
Then in another context, asisiya in 3 stands as dhammala(b)hiya etc. in P 
(99.25,31). 

Then one is attracted by some longer and significant passages in 3 which are 
not present in P. Sometimes they are amplificatory or add fresh matter. The 
colloquial passage in 3 (151.20-26) is special to it, and the corresponding passage 
in P (reproduced in the footnotes: 151.24) is different. Then a pretty long 
passage, covering a page and a half (172.4 to 173.17) is found'only in J. ftps a, 
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romantic situation very well depicted, but somehow it is absent in P. Further 
the author’s pras'cisti (§ 430) stands differently in J and P; as far as 1 understand 
it, there is no contradiction in the two drafts, but what J gives is more than what 
is found in P. As already noted above, the concluding mangala (§431) is as 

good as different in the two Mss., though some contents are common. Paragraph 

£ 

432 is special to P only. 

Even this sample study of the variations in the text of the Kuvalayamala , as 
found in the only two available Mss., raises a number of questions: Why are 
there so many variations? Who is responsible for them? Which Ms. is more 
authentic or earlier, P or J ? And what is the relation between them ? etc. 

Our answers to the above questions can be only tentative, because we have 
only two Mss. at our disposal. If and when a third independent Ms. is dis¬ 
covered, the above questions can be answered more satisfactorily. Uddyotanasuri, 
as he himself tells us, went on composing about one hundred granthas , say roughly 
eighty geithas, in a prahara or a period of three hours (281.27.) He hints that he 
went on writing. To me, however, it appears highly probable that, to begin with, 
some two copyists might have taken down the dictation and thus prepared two 
drafts; and these must have been subjected to revision by the author himself in 
due course. Presuming, in the light of the available evidence, that two copies 
were prepared in this manner, and revised independently, J represents a successor 
of one draft and P the successor, a bit more remote, of another. As noted above, 
there are such differences in syllables, words, lines and paragraphs that one cannot 
be a copy of the other: such variations cannot emerge from a common focus. 
Some of the various readings might be called scribal lapses due to various reasons, 
usual in the transmission of texts through copying or dictation, such as, confusion 
of syllables due to similar sound or shape (in writing); omission or transposition 
of syllables and words; substitution of familiar words for the unfamiliar ones; 
improving on the spelling or orthography; trying to mould a prose line into 
metrical form or vice versa; slips and haplographic omissions; repetitions and 
conflated readings; additions from marginal glosses; etc. 

The Prakrit dialects were not fully standardised (in the sense in which we 
understand them to-day); and copyists’ impei'fect knowledge of them might have 
added certain irregularities in the Mss. Hemacandra’s Prakrit grammar supplied 
a standard as it were for the regularisation of dialectal features of Prakrit texts 
composed or copied after him in Gujarat and the roundabout area. Though the 
Ms. P is based on some old palm-leaf Ms., its version of the text of Kuvalayamala 
has, no doubt, come under the influence of Hemacandra’s grammar. This explains 
the scarce use of inorganic t, more regular elision or softening of intervocalic 
consonants, abundant use of n initially or as a double consonant and more re¬ 
gularised use of ya-sruti. The Ms. J (1083 a.d.), however, is older than the 
Prakrit grammar of Hemacandra (1088-1172 a.d.) and is not consequently 
subjected, like P, to its influence. The copyists have not always been successful 
in detecting metrical lines in the body of prose; and as they were conversant more 
with words only, it did not make material difference for them whether they wrote 
navara or navari , jaha or jaha, , and so on. In the Pais'aci and Apabhrams'a 
passages and in colloquial conversations, the syllabic variations are too many, 
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partly because the grammatical standards were nebulous and the copyists took 
liberty with the readings sometimes due to their ignorance, preconceived notions 
or their understanding of a particular word. 

Studying the variations in words and changes in lines, verses or prose passages, 
in most of the cases J presents a better version than P; and it is quite likely that 
the author himself improved on the first draft at a second thought. The basic 
exemplars of J and P have been independently revised: that alone can explain 
certain alternative passages and what look like additions in one or omissions in 
the other. Some longer additions must have been made when the basic exemplar 
of J was revised, and these revisions did not find place in the basic exemplar of 
P. In the context of philosophical discussion (pp. 230 f.) the author seems to 
have revised his earlier draft possibly to improve on or supplement the text. It 
would not be very wrong to presume that many Mss. of the Kuvalayamala were 
not prepared and circulated, and the text also does not seem to have been as 
widely studied as the Samaraiccakaha of Haribhadra. 

The Ms. P is not an efficient copy. It is full of scribal omissions. But even 
there some omissions have significance, for instance, the omission of references to 
flesh etc., revision of a general term asisa into a conventional phrase dharmalabha. 
Possibility of a revisionist’s hand, even other than that of the author himself, is 
not altogether ruled out in such contexts, because the text in P has passed through 
more transcriptions at the hands of copyists than J. And, as shown below, 
it is the text of P that lies at the basis of its stylistic Sanskrit digest by Ratna- 
prabha-suri. 

As to the pras'asti of the author, the one in P is the first draft and that in J 
is a revised draft, because the latter gives supplementary details. The concluding 
Mangala is something conventional or just a ritual; and it might have been 
added at the time of the consecration of a Ms. when it was completed. 

3. BROAD PRINCIPLES OF TEXT CONSTITUTION 

In view of the variations in the readings of J and P and the possible authenti¬ 
city of the basic exemplars of J and P, one has to be very cautious in adopting a 
particular reading and relegating the other to the footnotes. There are only two 
Mss. available, and their authority (going back perhaps to the author himself) is 
often very well balanced. Under such a peculiar circumstance an eclectic method 
had to be adopted to present a readable text. It may often be felt that the 
readings of both J and P are equally good, authentic and acceptable; but practical 
necessity demands that one has to go to the footnotes. Then there is a dialectal 
aspect of the readings; and if they differ chaotically, between the two Mss. as well 
as in the same Ms., some standard orthography had to be adopted, as a part of 
editorial discipline, in presenting the text uniformly throughout the work. 

As already noted above, the inorganic t (or ta-sruti , as it has come to be 
called) is profusely used in this Ms. J and sparingly in P. It is quite possible 
that in the earlier stages when the Prakrits gradually evolved into standardised 
literary speeches, the t in Sanskrit words might have been retained here and there; 
but the abundant use of inorganic t in place of elided consonants, almost to the 
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extent of obscuring the sense, is a strange phenomenon. It has no linguistic 
justification; it is not sanctioned by any early Prakrit grammarian; it is under¬ 
stood on reliable authority that it finds no place in the canonical and other 
passages which constitute the daily recitation of Jaina monks; and the modern 
critical editors, to begin with hesitatingly and later on even without any •explanat¬ 
ion, have ignored it. A small minority of scholars 1 has looked upon it as a 
characteristic of the Arsa Prakrta or ArdhamagadhI; and the authority for its 
usage is sought from the following verse of the Natyasastra of Bharata (xxii): 

v o v 

And implicitly they defend its retention while editing the early Jaina works in 
Prakrit. This approach is not quite sound. Hemacandra, who has noted a 
number of peculiarities of the Arsa Prakrta, makes no mention of ta-sruti. As to 
Bharata’s sanction, it is very much weakened by the fact that o-kara-bahulam is an 
alternative reading for ta-kara-bahulam ; the former reading is not only preferred 
to but the total description also is taken to cover the SaurasenI by critical 
scholars. 2 Ultimately this minority has the support of Mss. where too the usage 
is anything but consistent. 

What then is the source of this ta-sruti and how can wc explain its usage in 
Mss. on such a large scale? It is profusely used in the Mss. of Chedasutras and 
Curnls; and it is from them possibly, it affected the Jaina Mss. especially in 
Gujarat and round about Tor a pretty long time. My humble surmise in the 
matter is that it is an orthographical convention, perhaps intentionally popularised 
to keep the contents of the Chedasutras guarded from common readers, who were 
not entitled to their study. 3 There is not the least doubt that these texts have 
been obscured by this ta-sruti ; it takes some moments for one to realize that 
natamata=nayamatma. Due to favourable factors like common authorship, study 
in groups of monks and the same set of copyists, this convention of ta-sfruti 
spread to canonical texts, post-canonical works of various categories and even 
other works in Prakrit. Though the text of the Samaraiccakaha edited by 
H. Jacobi (who has not discussed anything about it in his introduction, possibly 
due to his original notes having been lost in the war) is quite clean of this ta-s'ruti, 
it is seen from the observations of Sri Ramanik Vijayaji Maharaj 4 that a palm- 
leaf Ms. of the Samaraiccakaha. (from the Jaisalmer Bhandara) dated samvat 
1250, i.e., a.d. 1193, contains plenty of ta-sruti. 


1 H. Dasa: Paiasadda-mahannavo, Intro, p. 28, Calcutta 1928. B. J. Sandesara: Vasudeva- 
himdl , Gujarati Translation, Intro, p. 27, Bhavanagar 1946. 

2 L. Nitti-Dolci: Les Grammariens Prakrits, p. 70, Paris 1938; P. L. Vaidya: Prakrit 
Grammar of Trivikrama, pp. 473, 475, Sholapur 1954. 

3 D. Malavania: Nisltha eka adhyayana , Intro, to the Nisi thus utra-bhasya , p. 6, Agra 1959. 

4 He gave me a*copy of his Gujarati article Samcirdiccakahanu maulika bhdsdsvarupa 
published in the. Buddhiprakasa when I had an occasion to discuss this topic with Sri 
* Punyavijayaji in Ahmedabad. 
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In the critical text of the Kuvalayamala , presented here, the inorganic t is not 
admitted; the actual readings of both the Mss. are fully noted in the first forme 
but sparingly in the subsequent formes. The presence of ta-s'ruti is more cons¬ 
picuous in dogmatical passages: may be that it is inherited from some canonical 
texts and their commentaries like the Curni. As isolated cases, the retention of 
t is admitted in stray words like citi, chltam, rutam etc. written alike in both the 
Mss. Difference of opinion is possible about these cases. 

About the use of n or n, the earlier discussions need not be repeated here. 1 
It has been noted that earlier palm-leaf Mss. are inclined more towards n (every¬ 
where, initially, medially and in a conjunct group). The basis of pronunciation 
about n or n is uncertain in Prakrit dialects; the Mss., obviously, wavered 
erratically, according to the prejudice, aptitude and whim of the copyist; the 
early Prakrit grammarians, like Vararuci, preferred n ; but Hemacandra, possibly 
in view of the vagaries of Mss. in his part of the country, made the use of n 
initially optional with the result that the orthographical conventions of Jaina Mss. 
in Gujarat and round about inclined to use n initially, n medially and nn or nn 
in a conjunct group. This explains, to a very large extent, the difference seen in 
this respect between the pre-Hemacandra and post-Hemacandra Mss. from 
Pattan and round about. This is borne out, in general, by the variants about 
n or n (fully recorded in the first eight pages) in the Mss. J and P. 

As to the usage in Prakrit Inscriptions Dr. Mehendale’s observations may be 
taken into account. 2 A scrutiny of the Ghatayala Inscription 3 of the Pratihara 
Kakkuka for the usage of n or n has a special relevancy for our purpose. It 
belongs to a place near Jodhpur in Rajasthan: its object is to record that a 
chief named Kakkuka founded a Jaina temple and made it over to a Jaina 
community which belonged to the gaccha of Dhanesvara; it is dated samvat 918, 
i.e., roughly middle of the 9th century a.d.; and some twenty lines of it are in 
Prakrit, the rest being in Sanskrit. Even though the Sanskrit influence is legiti¬ 
mate in this record, it is found that it uses throughout n only, initially, medially 
and in a conjunct group. This is a valuable pointer to the convention about 
the use of n in Prakrit .writing in Rajasthan in the middle of the ninth century 
a.d., not in any way far distant from the place and age of Uddyotana, the 
author of the Kuvalayamala. 

As a healthy rule, n is used uniformly in this edition, the readings of n or nn 
(in subsequent formes) being noted only if both the Mss. write /?. Of course in 
the PaisacI passages and in certain words for which grammarians have special 
rules, n is allowed to remain according to the agreement of Mss. 

The back-ground of ya-iruti is already discussed by me. 4 It is found in 
some early Prakrit inscriptions as well. 5 To begin with, its use appears to have 
been sporadic, but gradually it became a question of orthographic standardi- 


1 A. N. Upadhye: Lilaval, Intro, pp. 8 f., Bombay 1949. 

2 M. A. Mehendale: Historical Grammar for Inscriptional Prakrits, p. 276. Poona 1948. 

3 Journal of the R. A. S., 1895, pp. 513-521. 

4 A. N. Upadhye : Lilaval , Intro, pp. 10 f. - 

5 Dr. D. C. Sircar has contributed a paper of the Burliikhar (Dist. Bilaspur, M. P.) 
Brahml Inscription, Quarterly J. of the Mythic Society, Culture and Heritage number, pp. 
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sation in Jaina Mss. Hemacandra’s rule is more rigorous: ya-sruti can stand with 
a or a and when preceded by a or a. The Ms. P uses ya-druti more regularly, 
but J rather sparingly. In this edition ya-druti is uniformly used with the 
constituent vowel a or a, , irrespective of the preceding vowel. All the readings, 
in this respect, from both the Mss. are recorded in the first forme and in the 
context of the Paisaci dialect; but elsewhere only some significant readings 
are noted. 

When the Mss. P and J waver between e or i and o or u 1 I have written 
^ and 't with a consonant and elsewhere p and sfr. But if both the Mss. write 
e and o and if they are metrically short, a curve is put on them to indicate their 
short metrical value. Very often P writes -ya for -e % as the termination of the 
Inst. sing, of the Fern. type. In J it is very difficult to distinguish between 
u and o, and it is interpreted in the light of the reading of P. But much uncer¬ 
tainty remains especially in Apabhrarhsa passages which are scattered all over 
the text in the midst of other Prakrit passages. Whenever the author passes 
from one dialect to the other, there results a good deal of uncertainty of readings. 

About the elision (more regular in Maliarastri) of intervocalic consonants 
like k, g, c, j , t and d, or of softening k, t and th or of retaining g, d, dh and 
bh ; and of changing th, dh and bh to h —there is a large number of variants 
between the two Mss. As a rule, the reading of J is adopted, noting duly that 
of P in almost all cases. The Ms. J makes no distinction between v and b; but, 
in this edition, it is spelt in the light of its Sanskrit counterpart current in 
Western India. 

Both the Mss. use anusvara almost as a rule, but there are some instances of 
parasavarna here and there: in this edition only anusvara is used. In termi¬ 
nations where anusvara is optionally used J is followed; but, if both the Mss. use 
anusvara and the accompanying vowel is metrically short, the sign of nasalisation 
or the candrabindu is used instead. The locative singular termination is neces¬ 
sarily written as mmi and not mini. J often writes kinna , but here it is written 
kirn na . In the Sanskrit passages, however, parasavarna is used; and the 
consonant, in the conjunct group with r as the first number, is written single 
(i.e., varga, and not vargga) irrespective of the spelling in the Mss. 

Grammatical standard of Hemacandra is always kept in view, but nowwhere 
is it forced against the readings agreed upon by both the Mss. 

Once it was realized that it is highly probable that the revisionist is the 
author himse lf in most of the cases, it was felt that the readings from both 

221-24, Bangalore 1956. He observes thus: ‘The epigraph may be palaeographically assigned 
to a date about the close of the First Century b.c.’ ‘The language of the inscription is 
Prakrit. Interesting from the orthographical point of view is the ya-sruti in the names 
Payavati for Prajavatl and Bharadayl for Bharadvajl. But there is no case in which a 
surd has been modified into a sonant.’ 

1 As a corollary of the rule that a long vowel before a conjunct is necessarily shortened, it 
is found that often e and o become i and u before a conjunct. In the absence of ortho¬ 
graphic symbols in Devanagari for e and o, which being their phonetic value before a 
conjunct, i and u (respectively) are used instead. Panini (I. 1. 48) has recognised the 
symbols / and'h for e and d.’—Vide my intro, to the Kdrttikeyanupreksa, p. 73, Bombay 

^ This may be even - a with the glide y. 
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J and P should be recorded as exhaustively as it is necessary and possible. 
In the first forme (pp. 1-8) all syllabic variations are noted meticulously; but in 
subsequent formes variants arising out of va-sruti , inorganic t 9 u or o, i or e, n 
or n and others of this type are not fully recorded, excepting in crucial contexts. 
In some £ases obvious corruptions are noted, because they go to confirm what 
the basic reading might have been. If the readings given are felt to be more? 
than necessary, it is pleaded that the editor has erred on the safer side. And 
there are valid reasons for this erring as well: we have only two Mss. of the 
Kiivalayamala , and they show such variations as need preservation. Obvious 
scribal errors, of course, are skipped over. The Prakrit phonology has such 
potent possibilities that what is a wrong form to us, and according to our 
grammatical standards, may show its counter-part in some dialect or the other 
of the New-Indo-Aryan, which is being so zealously studied now-a-days. This 
meticulous recording of variants has a special value in the Pais'acI and 
Apabhrariis'a passages and in the contexts of the colloquial conversations and 
illustrations of regional dialects which are a speciality of this work. Lastly, 
almost single handed as I have worked, I am quite conscious of my limitations 
as well as possible lapses in handling the material of this great Prakrit Campu 
which is being edited and published for the first time; and hence, I must leave 
the maximum evidence for a subsequent rigorous and searching connoisseur 
who would filce to improve on my text. In a few places, where the readings are 
improved upon or emended, the requisite data are given in the foot-notes. All 
the additions, in one or the other Ms., are included in the critical text. If the 
passages in P and J are obviously alternatives, one is adopted in the text and 
the other is relegated to the foot-notes. 

Further both the Mss., J and P, are so closely and compactly written that 
it is hard to distinguish prose and verse. In the prose matter, the placing of 
dandas is not uniform in both: in short, it is highly irregular in P. 1 have 
adjusted them to suit the meaning and context. Wherever a shorter pause was 
needed, enumeration was to be indicated, a vocative was to be separated (after 
the last vocative, if there are many words in that case), I have put a comma. The 
object is to help a clearer understanding and bring better force in conversation. 
Single or double inverted commas are used to mark out direct statements or 
thoughts. Hyphens are used to separate words in a compound expression, but 
if there is uncertainty or slesa in any expression, they are not introduced. If the 
initial consonant of the following word is phonetically changed, the hyphen is 
hesitatingly used in such cases. The verses are not numbered, but for referential 
purposes the lines are numbered (1, 3, 6 etc.) on each page; and the foot-notes 
have a reference to these lines. Going from line to line, one can easily detect 
for what portion there is a variant reading. Whenever both the Mss. put 
numbers for enumerated topics, they are retained in the constituted text. The 
whole text is continuous, and there are no chapters or prakaranas. For refe¬ 
rential convenience and for neat presentation (rather than necessarily at 
appropriate contexts), the matter is divided into paragraphs in somewhat an 
arbitrary manner. 

2 
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4. THE KUVALAYAMALA AND MODERN SCHOLARSHIP 

It is necessary and interesting to review the studies of modem scholars in 
connection with the Kuvalayamala mainly with reference to some of its signifi¬ 
cant passages. The attention of modern scholars was attracted towards this 
jvork only after the Ms. P (No. 154 of 1881-82) was secured for the collection of 
Mss. of the Government of Bombay, then belonging to the Deccan College, 
Poona, and now in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 1 

In the Jaina Grcinthavali 2 there are references to the Prakrit Kuvalayamala 
of Uddyotanasuri and Sanskrit Kuvalayamala of Ratnaprabha, the sources being 
the Brhattippanika and the Deccan College lists. The Ms. of the former in the 
Deccan College (Kantivijayaji ?) and of the latter in Cambay and Ahmedabad 
are mentioned. The attribution of the Kuvalayamala to Indrasuri is based on 
a wrong reading in an extract given by P. Peterson from the Santinathacarita 
of Devacandra. 3 

The Kuvalayamala-kathci , a stylistic Sanskrit digest of the Prakrit work of 
Uddyotana by Ratnaprabhasuri (c. middle of the 13th century a. d.), was edited 
by Muni Ceiaturavijaya from three Mss. and was published in 1916. 4 The 
prastavana (in Sanskrit) of this volume introduces most exhaustively, for the 
first time, the earlier Prakrit work of Uddyotana quoting its significant extracts 
from the Poona Ms. which correspond to the following passages in this edition; 
p. 282, /. 6 to the end of § 432 omitting a few verses vamdami savva-siddhe to 
[pani] vaydmi ; p. 173, /. 31 to p. 174, /. 6; p. 1, //. 2 to 8; and p. 3, /. 14 to 
p. 4, /. 14. A bare outline of the story is indicated; and significantly enough 
it is stated that Haribhgjdra, who is styled as bliava-viraha , is earlier than 
Uddyotana and not at all a contemporary of Siddharsi, the author of the 
ZJpamitibhava-prapanca-kathd. The extracts given in this Introduction attracted 
the attention of various scholars who used some of these references in their 
studies. 

It was in 1916, the Kdvya-mimdmsd of Rajasekhara, 5 edited by C. D. Dalal 
and R. A. Shastry was published; and in its notes were given some extracts 
from the Kuvalayamala, based on the Ms. P and corresponding to our text, 
p. 3, /. 18 to p. 4, /. 2, which attracted the attention of some other scholars, 0 
towards the Kuvalayamala. 

1 H. D. Velankar: Jinaratnakosa p. 94, (Poona 1944) gives reference to Kielhorn III, 
A list of the third collection of Dr. Kielhorn known as Collection of 1881-1882. Dr. P. K. 
Gode kindly informs me that the entry regarding Ms. No. 154 of 1881-82 stands thus 
(p. 207): “[Name] Kuvalayamala (in Prakrit) [Author] Uddyotanasuri, leaves 183, 
slokas 10,000, No.„154 of 1881-82.” 

2 Published by Sri Jaina Svetambara Conference, Bombay 1909, pp. 222. 

3 A Fifth Report of operations in search of Sanskrit Mss. in the Bombay Circle, Bombay 
1896, p. 73. 

4 Sri-Jaina Atmananda Sabha, Bhavanagar 1916, No. 54. A revised and critical edition of 
this text is included in this volume. 

5 Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. 1. Baroda, 1916; p. 124 of the Re-issue, Baroda 1924; 
pp. 204-5, 3rd-edition, Baroda 1934. 

6 N. Premi: Padmacaritam (Bombay 1928), Intro, p. 2; A. N. Upadhye : Annals of the 

- R O* R- U XIV, i-ii, p. 62, also the Vardngacarita (Bombay 1938), Intro, pp. 9-10. 
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Muniraj Shri Jinavijaya read a paper (in Sanskrit) at the First [All-India] 
Oriental Conference (Poona 1919) on ‘The Date of Hiribhadrasuri h 1 It is an 
exhaustive paper which scrutinises the views of earlier scholars, lists the works 
attributed to Haribhadra, enumerates the traditional sources for his biography, 
and takes*up for discussion the traditional date, a.d. 529, assigned to him,, 
Siddharsi’s (a.d. 906) reference to him as me dharma-prabodha-karo guruh and 
consequent conclusion of H. Jacobi that Haribhadra was a senior contemporary 
and guru of Siddharsi. Jinavijaya shows that Gargarsi was the guru of 
Siddharsi and correctly interprets the latter’s reference to Haribhadra. It is in 
this context that he quotes the Kuvalayamdla (p. 4, l. 2) and reaches the conclu¬ 
sion that Haribhadra, the author of Samaraditya-kathci could not be later than 
a. d. 778. Then he studies the various references from Haribhadra’s works, 
quotes an extract from the Kuvalayamdla (corresponding to p. 282, L 6 to l. 20) 
from the Ms. P, and assigns Haribhadra to a. d. 700-770. In the appendix, the 
chronological relation of Haribhadra with Santaraksita, Dharmottara, Mallavadi 
and Samkara are indicated. 

The Brhattippanikd is an old valuable list of Jaina works prepared in 
Sam. 1440 (-57), i.e., a. d. 1383 by some Jaina monk acquainted with the 
Mss.-collections at Pattan, Cambay and Broach etc. (but not Jaisalmer). It was 
used by the compilers of the Jaina Granthavali , noted above. It is published 
(based on the Ms., three to four hundred years old, belonging to the collection 
of Sri KantivijayajI Jaina Jnanamandira, Baroda) by Muni Jinavijaya. 2 . Therein 
the references to the Kuvalayamdla (p. 10) stand thus: 

320. ar. (?)] ere* ^°°° \ 

321. sr. \ 

A Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Jain Bhandars at Jesalmere, compiled 
by C. D. Dalal and edited with Introduction, Indexes and notes on Unpublished 
Works and their Authors by L. B. Gandhi was published in 1923. 3 4 It presents 
the entry of the Ms. of the Kuvalayamdla in this manner (p. 27): 

229. of (ss^itaroT) 254 leaves. 23 x 2\. 

Col:—(srrg) qft \ 

In his Sanskrit Intro, and its notes (pp. 42-43) Pt. Gandhi gives some bits of 
information about this work (possibly based on the extracts from the Poona Ms. 
quoted by the Editor in the Introduction to the edition ofjts Sanskrit digest 
by Ratnaprabha published from Bhavanagar and noted above), especially quoting 
references to Uddyotana by Ratnaprabha and Devacandra.* 


1 Separately issued, pp. 1-23, in the Jaina Sahitya Samsodhaka Granthamala, Poona. 

2 Jaina Sahitya Samsodhaka I, 2, Supplement pp. 1-16, Poona (1920?); see also Ibidem I, 4, 
pp. 157-58. 

3 G. O. S., No. XXI, Central Library, Baroda 1923. 

4 Peterson, in his Fifth Report, already noted above, gave an extract fj-om the Santinatha - 

carita of Devacandra (Sarh. 1160, i.e., a.d. 1103) Trrrfr srwTOfeTT gwr* l 
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H. Jacobi completed his edition of Haribhadra’s Samaraiccakaha, Vol. I, 
Text and Introduction, in 1926 ; x and in his Introduction (pp. ii & iii), while 
reviewing the earlier discussion and accepting the revised date of Haribhadra 
(c. 750 a. d.) as proposed by Muni Jinavijaya in his paper presented to the 
t First Oriental Conference, Poona (1919), he discusses the exact date of the 
completion of the Kuvalayamala as specified by its author, ascertaining it as 
21st March, 779 a.d. 

There is an exhaustive essay in Gujarati on the Kuvalayamala by JiNA- 
vijayaji . 2 Giving an outline of the Jaina narrative literature with pointed 
reference to certain works of which the Taramgavai of Padalipta and Sama¬ 
raiccakaha of Haribhadra are introduced in details. The controversy about 
the date of Haribhadra and the latest conclusion are reviewed. Then follows 
an account of the Kuvalayamala based on the study of relevant sections from 
the Mss. from Jaisalmer 3 and Poona, especially the Prasasti portion ( § 430, 
with variants of P noted in the foot-notes) which is translated into Gujarati 
with valuable explanatory comments on some of its references to Toramana, 
Pavvaiya, Jabalipura, Gupta etc. 4 

Pt. L. B. Gandhi edited three Apabhramsa works of Jinadattasuri, 5 a 
senior contemporary of Hemacandra, in the G, O. S. in 1927. As an appendage 
to his Introduction (in Sanskrit), he has added a well-documented essay (in 
Sanskrit) on the Apabhramsa language. He explains incidentally the background 
of Prakrit, its relation with Sanskrit and the nature of Ardhamagadhi. In the 
context of the discussion about Deslbhasas, he has introduced in details the 
Prakrit Kuvalayamala an$ has quoted a number of passages from it, from the 
Jaisalmer Ms. 6 (giving reference to its palm-leaves) corresponding in the order 
they are quoted to our text: [p. 89, fin.]: p. 282, /. 19 to p. 283, /. 6; [p. 90, 


cqr siw 11 Pt. Gandhi reads iiiulha for imclci and suggests 

suha for mahd, Prabhacandra (a. d. 1277) refers to the Kuvalayamala thus: 

nwraifirT ciTsr m i Y4t ^ n, XIV 89. That only 

shows how the original reading dakkhinna-imdha was not correctly understood. 

1 Bibliotheca Indica, Work No. 169, Calcutta 1926. 

2 See Jama Sdhitya Samsodhaka III, 2 pp. 169-94, Poona Sam. 1983, i.e., a.d. 1927; also 
Vasantarajata Smarakagrantha, Ahmedabad 1927; its English summary by A. S. Gopani 
in Bharatiya Vidyd II, 1, Bombay 1940. 

3 The photographs of the Jaisalmer palm-leaf Mss., which are described above, were used 
for the present edition. There appears to be another set of these photographs in the 
Oriental Institute, Baroda, about which my friend Dr. B. J. Sandesara, Director, O. I., 
Baroda, writes to me thus (21-2-1961): ‘A photo-copy of Kuvalayamala (O. I. No. 13163) 
is available in our Mss. collections. There are 54 photographs 15" x 12" size each. 
Eight leaves are included in the first photograph and 10 in the last one. The photographs 
were taken in 1927 at Ahmedabad. The colophon of the photo-copy agrees with that of 
the Jaisalmer Ms. of your printed edition.’ 

4 A. M. Ghatage: Narrative Literature in Jaina Maharastrl, Annals of the B. O. R. I., 
XVI, i-11, p. 34; N. C. Mehta; Jaina Record on Toramana, J. of the Bihar & O. R. S. 
X3X, 1928; Toramana visayaka Jaina ullekha, Jaina Siddhmta Bhdskara, XX, 2, pp. 1-6, 
Arrah 1953. v 

5 L* B. Gandhi: Apabhramsa-kavyatrayi, G. O. S. XXXVII, Baroda 1927. 

6 As noted above, a photo-copy of it is already there in the Oriental Institute, Baroda. 
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f. n.]: p. 282, /. 4 to l 18; [pp. 91-94]; p. 152, l. 21 to p. 153, /. 12; [p. 91, 
f. n.]: p. 4, 11 11-14; p. 281, //. 22-25; p. 281, l. 26 to p. 282, /. 3; [pp. 97-98]: 
p. 71, //. 1-8; [pp. 104-7]: p. 151, /. 18 to p. 152, /. 17; [pp. 108-9]: p. 55, 11 
10-21; [p. 109]: p. 63, 11 18-25; [p. 110]: p. 47, l 6: [p. Ibid.]; p. 59, /. 5. 
He has added his Sanskrit chaya and minor comments here and there. It is he, 
who published, beside the prafasti verses (already published by Muni Chatura- 
vi jay a and Muni Jinavijaya) a number of extracts from the Jaisalmer Ms. of 
the Kuvalayamala. Some of these passages are really important, and as such 
they have attracted the attention of some scholars. 

The Pais'acI dialect has been of great interest for scholars and A. Master, 
who wrote a paper ‘The Mysterious PaisacI 2 was obviously attracted by the 
Pais'acI passages in the Kuvalayamala a detailed acquaintance with which he 
came to have from Pt. Gandhi’s Introduction noted above. In his paper 
£ An Unpublished Fragment of PaisacI 3 he gives not only a critical text (based 
on J and P) of the PaisacI passage (along with the photo-prints of the relevant 
leaves of J) corresponding to our text, p. 71, 11. 7-26, but also presents a tenta¬ 
tive translation accompanied by grammatical and other notes. He continued his 
studies on the Kuvalayamala , in two more papers 4 Gleanings from the Kuvalaya¬ 
mala Kaha *, 4 Nos. I and II. In the first he has presented his critical obser¬ 
vations on three fragments (corresponding to the printed text, p. 63, 11. 16-26; 
p. 47, L 6; p. 59, /. 5.) and specimens of Eighteen Desa-bhasas. His linguistic 
notes are interesting. In the second he has critically studied (adding grammatical 
notes) the specimens of prose Apabhramsa and contemporary Middle Indian , 
mixed with Sanskrit, especially the passages corresponding to the printed text, 
p. 55, //. 10-21: p. 151, /, 18 to p. 152, l. 17. This is prefaced with a few 
general remarks on the author etc. and concluded with an excursus on the 
Jaina Katha. 

Lately, F. B. J. Kuiper, Leiden, in his paper 4 The PaisacI Fragment of the 
Kuvalayamala’, 5 has re-edited and published at A. Master’s instance the 
PaisacI passage from the Kuvalayamala (corresponding to the printed text, 
p. 71, //. 10-26). It is prefaced with a thorough grammatical analysis of the 
dialect and followed by English translation and notes, both explanatory and 
textual, which are very helpful to understand certain knotty points in the text. 
He has given a block-print of the page from the Ms. P containing that 
passage. 

1 A. N. Upadhye: PaisacI Language and Literature, Annals of the B. O. R. I., XXI, 

i-ii, pp. 1-37. 

2 Journal of the R.A.S. 1943, 217 f. 

3 Bulletin of the S. O. A. S. XII, 3-4, London 1948. 

4 Bulletin of the S. O. A. S., xiii, 2 and xiii, 4, London 1950. 

5 Indo-lranian Journal I, 3, pp. 229-40, The Hague 1957, 
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5. THE KUVALAYAMALA: A CRITICAL STUDY 

1. Contents of the Kuvalayamala 
[i. Author’s Introduction] 

0 

(T 

Introductory Mangala ; Human Life and its Objectives : In the opening 
mangala, to begin with, the author directs salutations to Rsabha, the first 
TIrthakara, with poetic references to some events in his career; secondly, to 
Mahavlra who could not be shaken in his meditation even by the tempting 
appeals of the charming seasons prompted by (god) Samgama; thirdly, to the 
rest of the Jinas; and lastly, to the TIrtha which enlightens the souls, which 
enables some of them to attain Liberation, and which is sacred even to the 
Jinas. The souls, under the pressure of passions and previous Kaunas, plunge 
into hells; thence they pass through various species of sub-human beings; and 
then, through some punya , they are born as men with a perfect body and in a 
good family. With the acquisition of this rare human birth, one should pursue 
the human ends which are three: dharma , artha and kama , and to these is added 
moksa as well by some. They could be graded thus: Kama is adhama , Artha is 
madhyama and Dharma is uttama\ and it is through dharma that all others, 
including moksa , are achieved. A wise person, therefore, should persist in the 
practice of dharma which is variously presented with different deities and by 
different teachers, but the one preached by Jinendra is the best Dharma which is 
constituted of dana, sila , tapas and bhavana. The first TIrthakara himself 
practised these precepts, jand is thus an example for others. Due to want of 
necessary wealth, moral rectitude and physical strength, the first three are not 
practicable for all; therefore, the words of Jina should be understood and 
bhavana should be cultivated. Even in the midst of the wicked, who are out 
for scandalising the meritorious and merits, we should make our life fruitful 
by glorifying the merits of Jina, Sramana and supurusa: with this object in view, 
a narrative is being presented (Pages l.i-3.15; *1.2-*2.15). 

Earlier Authors; Types of Kathas: The earlier great poets have presented 
many a narrative (for details, see below); but the range ot subject-matter being 
infinite, this one also is being presented. There are five varieties of the Katha: 
sakala-, khanda -, ullapa --, parihasa- and vara-katha ; and besides, there could be 
samkirna-katha as well which combines the characteristics of all these: this is 
being presented here. It is miscellaneous with varied poetic embellishments, 
metrical forms and compositional patterns. It is composed in Prakrit, with 
marahatthayadesi descriptive pattern, almost a pure sakala-katha , in which are 
introduced tapasa, jina and sarthavaha; but just out of curiosity, in the mouth of 
various characters Sanskrit, Apabhramsa and PaisacI passages are introduced. 
Being endowed with the merits of various narratives, with amorous sentiment, 
with well-arranged sub-plots and with the exposition of various arts and 
branches of knowledge, it has become a samkirna-katha. Katha is again of 
three types: dharma -, artha- and kama-katha . Though this is primarily a 
dharma-kathd , it has become samkirna in-as-much as it has all the characteristics 
and has embraced the topics of artha and kama. Here are narrated activities 
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of worthy men; and here one can learn what is dharma and adharma , what is 
kdrya and akdrya, and what is hit a and ahita. This dharma-kathd is of four 
facets: aksepini, pleasant or catching; viksepinl, unpleasant or distracting; 
samveda-jcmarii, leading to knowledge or enlightening; and nirveda-jana.nl, leading 
to detachtnent or renunciation. Minds of men should first be captivated by 
catching topics; secondly, they should be disillusioned; thirdly, they should be 
enlightened or made to know the real nature of things; and lastly, they should be 
made to renounce the world: that is the way how five hundred robbers were 
induced by that self-enlightened [Kapila] to accept the life of self-control and 
renunciation. Topics connected with love-matters are welcome to the extent to 
which they are conducive to the adoption of religious life (Pages 3.18-5.13; 
*2.16-* 2.26). 

An Outline of the Story : Daksinyacihna composed this Narrative Struc¬ 
ture ( katha-sarira ) which is great on account of the acquisition of Samyaktva 
and in which friends carry out their mutual obligations and attain Nirvana. 
How Kuvalayacandra was bom and was carried away by a god, his former 
associate; how he met the lion, the monk and the god in a lonely forest; how 
he heard the past lives of all the five from Kevalin; how they acquired 
samyaktva, practised austerities, and were consequently born in heaven; how, 
after enjoying heavenly pleasures, they were born in the Bharata-varsa; how they 
did not know one another but were enlightened by the omniscient Teacher; and 
lastly, how they adopted renunciation, practised penances and attained Libera¬ 
tion, being free from Karmas: all these topics are covered in this composition, 
which has been elaborated thus by the author through'the grace of [ Hri -] devata 
who supplied its clues to him (Pages 5.14-5.24; *2.26-34). 

Discourse on Durjana and Sajjana: The author starts his narrative in 
a grandiose style, but halts to present a discourse on durjana and sajjana. The 
former’s weaknesses are effectively sketched with various similies often with 
double meaning. A poet should go on with the work on hand despite the 
wicked and their scandals, like a lofty elephant ignoring the barking dogs. As 
contrasted with him the various merits of a sajjana are depicted; and it is the 
sajjana who is the hope and support of worthy poets (Pages 5.25-7.3; *2.36-39). 

[ ii. Prince Kuvalayacandra: his Horse Flies ] 

King Drdhavarman and Queen Priyangus'yama of VinIta: In Jarnbu- 
dvipa, in Bharatavarsa, to the south of Vaitadhya and in between Ganga and 
Sindhu, there is the Madhya-desa (described 7.7-12) at the centre of which 
stands the town VinIta (described in details, §§ 14-7). There ruled a king, 
Drdhavarman by name (described, § 18); he had a loving queen (described, § 19) 
Priyangus'yama; and he spent in her company many happy years (Pages 7.4-9.17; 
*3.1-32). 

The Malava Prince Mahendra Brought as a Captive: One day, when 
the king was seated in the inner assembly along with the queen and a few chosen 
ministers etc., Susena, the Sahara prince, just returned from a successful military 
operation against the Malava king. Though wounded, he narrated in a trium¬ 
phant mood how the army of the enemy was routed, how the war-spoils Were 
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captured, and how a gallant prince of five years was arrested and brought there. 
The Icing and queen affectionately welcomed that prince, Mahendrakumara, 
who entered the hall with remarkable self-confidence; but soon he was over¬ 
powered with feelings, making all the dignitaries shed tears at the moment. 
.Not satisfied with the various explanations of the ministers why the prince, 
though seated on the king’s lap, started shedding tears, the king asked Mahendra 
himself the reason of his deep sorrow. The prince explained his sad plight that 
he should have been seated on the lap of an enemy. The king at once expressed 
to him that there was no more enmity and that the prince was his veritable son. 
He gave the prince his necklace and formal presents; and he also told the 
ministers to look after the prince in such a way that he would not remember his 
parents and that he would become a son to himself who had no issue. (Pages 
9.18-11.14; * 3.33- *5.3). 

The Queen Pining for an Issue: On getting a confidential report that the 
queen Priyangus'yama—apparently there being none of the five reasons (11.25-6) 
on account of which ladies get angry—was out of her mood and was not 
attending to her daily routine, the king went to her apartment and found her 
in the Anger-chamber (, kopa-grha ), quite out of temper. He inquired why she 
was angry; and he wanted to know from her the specific reason of her anger 
which even added a little charm to her face. The queen told him that the cause 
of her remorse was that, unlike the mother of Mahendrakumara, she had no son; 
and consequently, she was angry with the king. She was told by the king that 
she was indiscreet and that the fulfilment of her desire was beyond human 
power. Then she appealed to him to solicit a boon from some deity. Quite 
lovingly he pacified her with the assurance that he would secure divine favour 
at any cost, by offering the oblation of his own flesh to Is'vara, by sacrificing 
his head to Katyayanx etc.; and she felt quite happy. In this context, he took 
into confidence his ministers who greeted his decision, stressed the need of a son 
in every respect, dissuaded him from taking any risk for his life, and advised 
him to solicit the favour of the Kula-devata, RajyalaksmI, seeking her boon for 
a son, which idea the king approved (Pages 11.15-14.3; *5.4-*6.14). 

The King Propitiates and Gets a Boon from Kula-devata : Then on an 
auspicious day, the king offered oblations to the town-deities, gave gifts to 
mendicants, fulfilled the desires of the poor, and entered the devagrha , in a 
proper form. He offered worship to gods and goddesses, spread a layer of 
flowers on the pavement, took his seat (now all alone), offered (with folded 
hands) lavish prayers to Rajalaksmi referring to the various aspects of her 
personality, and urged her either to give audience to him within three days or 
accept his head. He sat there for two days recounting her merits. On the 
third day, when he was about to sever his head for an offering, his hand (with 
the sword) was miraculously held back, and the goddess appeared before him 
in full womanly bloom and glory. He saluted her. She smiled at his rash 
impatience. When he appealed to her effectively and with self-respect, she blessed 
him with a boon that he would have an outstanding son and disappeared 
(Pages 14.4-15.14; *6.15-38). 
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All-round Satisfaction and Queen’s Dream Interpreted: Returning 
from the temple, the king took his meals in a happy atmosphere; and then he 
conveyed to his ministers the details of the boon received by him, to their great 
satisfaction. He went thereafter to the apartment of the queen who, on hearing 
about the'boon, received it as a great blessing. The happy day passed, and 9 
there followed the evening and moonlit night (graphically described 15.26-16.5). 
Early in the morning, the queen woke up after seeing in her dream the Moon 
clung to by a garland of highly fragrant lilies ( kuvalaya-mala ); and when she 
modestly conveyed the same to the king, he assured her that this was quite in 
consonance with the boon of the Deity and that she has conceived a son. She 
considered herself highly blessed. The king entered the assembly attended by 
many: mantrin , mahanarendra, mahavira, mahavaidya , mahabrahmana , mahakavi , 
mahasenapati and mahapurohita . There were courtezans, some reciting in Prakrit, 
some in Sanskrit, some knowing Apabhramsa and many others skilled in different 
branches of knowledge (the list is interesting 16.23 f.): in that assembly all the 
kald, kautuka and vijnana were represented. The expert decision on the inter¬ 
pretation of the dream was that the queen, as blessed by the divine boon, will 
have a great son and that the kuvalayamala represents his beloved attached to 
him from an earlier life (Pages 15.15-17.7; *6.39- *7.25). 

A Prince Born and duly Named Kuvalayacandra : Carrying the child 
and living in a happy atmosphere, the queen grew in her grace more and more; 
and her longings of pregnancy were more than fulfilled to her satisfaction. The 
effects of the growing child were apparent on her body (17.16 f.); and at a highly 
auspicious moment, she delivered a fine male child. TJie palace was flushed with 
manifold festive talks (described § 44). A blooming maiden broke the happy 
news to the king and received rich presents from him. There was a royal direc¬ 
tive for the celebration of birth-festivities which were duly carried out with great 
eclat and entertainments (described 18.11-31). Ordered by the king, the Astro¬ 
loger interpreted the planetary influence etc. at the moment of the prince’s birth 
and prophesied (from the astronomical data) that the prince would become either 
an Emperor or an Emperor-like king. On a specific enquiry from the king, the 
astrologer enumerates the rad is (zodiac signs) and gives their gums (fruits, conse¬ 
quences) in the context of the birth (details given, 19.12 f.) on the authority of 
Vamgdla-jdyaga of Vamgala-risi. The king duly honoured the astrologer, and 
enjoyed drinks (described 20.28 f.) and meals. So the days passed. On the 
12th day he decided, in consultation with mahd-brdhmanas , that the prince 
should be significantly called Kuvalayacandra, and also by a second name 
Sridatta (Pages 17.8-21.6; * 7.25-* 8.28). , 

Prince’s Education: Fondled by five maids, the prince gradually grew 
making all happy by his activities of childhood. When he was eight years old, 
he was duly entrusted to a lekhacarya under whom he lived in a lonely place, 
not visited even by his parents, and mastered various arts till he was twelve. 
After finishing the course, the teacher led him to the king who heartily welcomed 
him, with all the more joy, on learning that the prince was sq# gifted by nature 
that hardly any instruction was necessary for him. The teacher enumerated the 
seventy-two kalas (22.1-10) already mastered by the prince and also those* in 
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which he had special proficiency. The prince had developed well, both in body 
and expression. Then he went to the apartment of his mother who heartily 
embraced him and kissed on the head; he called on other queens as well who 
all greeted him with good wishes (Pages 21.7-23.3; * 8.29- *9.6). 

Prince on the Horseback Charming to All: As directed b$r the king, 
the prince, then, accompanied him to the horse-ground or race-course where 
horses were to be tested for different purposes; and there, the horse-keeper gave 
for riding different horses to different persons: Pavanavarta to the king, Garuda- 
vahana to Mahendrakumara, Udadhikallola (described in details 23.12-19) to 
Kuvalayacandra, and so on. Inquired of by the king, the prince explained to 
him that there were eighteen breeds (23.22-4) of horses of which he would 
describe the colour, marks etc. of a few only (23.25 to 24.9). Saying that he 
would hear further details at leisure, the king rode his Pavanavarta, the prince 
his Udadhikallola, and their feudatories started on their respective conveyances 
all of which crowded the palace-ground by their march (described 24.19 f.) and 
then gradually proceeded along the royal road. When the prince reached the 
heart of the town, ladies, in a disturbed state (described 24.30 f.) took their 
positions here and there (25.8-10), making various remarks (25.12-15) to have 
a glimpse of the prince whom they gazed at with eyes full of passionate affection 
(25.21-32) and about whom they discussed with complimentary references that 
he was superior even to Narayana, the full moon, Puramdara, Isvara, the sun 
and Kumara (26.1-14). They were captivated by the personality of the prince, 
and all their activities and demeanour (described 26.15-27) showed that their 
minds were out of gear. *The prince passed through the bazaar and reached the 
race-course where stood the entire troop. The king drove his Pavanavarta and 
the prince his Samudrakallola; well, the latter overtook the former to the 
jubilation of the entire gathering (Pages 23.4-27.1; * 9.7-31). 

Prince (who attracted the eyes of many), Flown by the Horse, Meets 
a Significant Trio, the Saint from which Promises to Explain the Mystery 
of the Horse as well as Their Career: As the prince was being greeted with 
victory, the horse flashed towards the south and flew up in the sky (description 
of the ground below etc. 27.7-9). Struck with wonder by its behaviour, he 
decided to test whether it was some god by striking it with a knife, before it 
reached the ocean. When he gave a heavy stroke on its belly, it fell dead; 
the prince too came down; and, while he stood still puzzled over the riddle 
whether it was a horse or a god, he heard an anonymous voice greeting him 
with his name and directing him to go towards the south to find something 
unprecedented. As he proceeded, he reached the great Vindhya forest presenting 
manifold scenes and situations (described 27.28 to 28.19), one of which, which 
most surprised him, was that birds and beasts, well-known for their natural 
antipathy, played together (28.22-27). With a little thinking, he realized that 
in the vicinity there must be some great saint of benign influence. A little ahead, 
under a Vata tree he saw a monk, emaciated with penances but ablaze with 
lustre, an embodiment of dharma and an incarnation of upas'ama (described 
29.7-9). To the left of the monk, he saw a great person of divine appearance 
(dwyakaram mahqpurusam ), an embodiment of all that could be handsome 
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(described 29.11-20); and to the right, he saw a Lion, terrific in appearance but 
quiet in temper (described 29.21-24). These three seemed to the prince as the 
veritable quintessence of dharma, artha and kama. As great saints are gifted 
with divine knowledge, the prince wanted to know from this great saint who the 
horse was and why he was carried away etc. The great monk welcomed him, 
with dharma-labha; the divya-purusa stretched his right hand decked with 
jewelled bracelet to greet him; and the lion too received him suitably. The 
prince responded with all modesty. The great saint assured him to enlighten him 
on his questions. The prince sat there before the saint in a receptive mood, 
when the latter started his religious sermon: In this Samsara the souls wander 
in a chaos of relations and reactions (details given § 66). The gale of sin whirls 
round this leaf of soul in this mountain-thicket of worldly existence. The souls 
alone are responsible for all that they have done; and all others are really others. 
Like children playing with sand-structures on the shore, the ignoramuses are 
deluded by various attachments in life: it is all hollow. Whatever is experienced 
by us on account of i) krodha , anger; ii) mana , vanity; iii) may a, deceit: 
iv) lobha , greed; and v) moha , infatuation will be narrated ending with the 
episode of the prince being carried away by the horse (Pages 27.2-31.2; 
*9.31-* 11.6). 

[ iii. Dharmanandana: Biographies of Five Souls ] 

Minister Vasava Takes King Purandaradatta to the Park, full of 
Vernal Glory; they pay Respects to Dharmanandana who Discourses on 
Samsara etc.: In the Vatsa country (described 3L3-18), in the town of 
KausambI (described § 68), there ruled a king Purandaradatta by name (described 
31.33-32.8); and he had an able minister in Vasava who was endowed with 
Samyaktva (described 32.9-15). One day, on his way to the temple of Arhat 
for worship, the minister Vasava was presented with a bunch of mango-blossoms 
by the gardener Sthavara who reported to him, first, the advent of spring, and 
secondly, the arrival of the preceptor Dharmanandana (with his disciples) in the 
garden; but received in return, firstly rebuke from his master for his unjustified 
sequence in reporting the events, and secondly, a good reward. Afterwards, 
Vasava called on Purandaradatta, presented him with the same bunch of mango- 
blossoms, and requested him that they might personally witness the vernal glory 
of the park in the forest (described 33.5-13). In the park, they enjoyed the 
charming sight of trees, creepers and flowers attended by swarms of bees — all 
bathed in vernal beauty. Intending to pay respects to Dharmanandana, who 
was halting on a dry spot in the garden, the minister led J;he king there under 
the pretext of seeing the As'oka tree planted by the latter as a prince. There 
they saw a multitude of monks some of whom were studying different Angas 
(enumerated by names), logic with five or ten limbed syllogism (34.20) nimitta , 
Jorti-pahuda etc., and some were very much emaciated on account of penances. 
In the midst sat the preceptor Dharmanandana gifted with fourfold knowledge 
(§ 73). On being inquired of, the minister duly introduced thus monks and the 
Preceptor to the king, and as proposed by the minister, who offers a prayer 
(35.9.12), the king joined him in offering obeisance to them: both of them were 
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blessed with dharmalabha. The Preceptor welcomed them along with others who 
arrived there and saluted him. The king wondered why the preceptor, so gifted 
as he was, had taken to renunciation. The preceptor started his discourse on 
the nature of samsara which itself is an enough cause for renunciation. He 
continued how himsci of various types committed through passions and different 
pretexts leads to hells where the doer himself has to suffer (35.24 to 36.6). . The 
hells are full of tortures (described §§ 75-78) as preached by the omniscient; 
even in the various subhuman species there are many miseries (described §§ 79-80); 
the human birth, with its advantages, is not without its pitfalls and pangs 
(described §§ 81-82); and the birth in heavens too has its limitations (described 
§§ 83-84). This was in reply to the thoughts in the mind of Purandaraclatta who 
received some instructions on virtues and their cultivation (43.23 f.) and was 
taught how the words of Jina would rescue one from the misery of Samsara and 
lead to eternal bliss. The minister Vasava was told that the cause of wanderings 
in this miserable Samsara consists of krodha , mana , may a and lobha (and also 
moha) which are defined (44.17-21) and the four grades (anantanubandhi, 
apratycikhyanavarana , pratyakhyanavarana and samjvalana) of which (44.22 to 
45.37) are illustrated (Pages 31.3-45.5; * 11.6-* 13.4). 

1. Anger—Biography of Candasoma: Anger leads to mental unbalance 
whereby one kills even one’s brother and sister, as seen from the career of this 
angry-looking man seated here, Dharmanandana continued, which deserves to 
be heard. 

In the settlement Ragada by name (described 45.17-20), close to Kanci, the 
capital of the country o£ Kanci of Dravidas, there lived a poor twice-born 
Susarmadeva. His eldest son was Bhadrasarma, who, due to his naughtiness in 
childhood and illtreatment of other boys, came to be called significantly Canda¬ 
soma, the one seated here. The parents married him to a suitable girl and, 
leaving to him the responsibility of the house, went on a pilgrimage to the 
Ganges. His beloved NandinI reached the bloom of youth and thus attracted 
the eyes of the village youths. Candasoma grew jealous of her, though she was 
chaste of character; with the advent of the autumn (described 46.5-8), a party of 
actors reached that village; and Haradatta, the leading mayahara , arranged 
a show for which the whole village was invited. When people started going 
thither, Candasoma, equally eager to attend the show (to which his brother too 
had already gone), started worrying about the safety of his blooming beloved, 
whom he entrusted to his sister Srisoma, and went to the show. Despite 
Nandini’s warning, Srisoma also went to the show. There in the audience 
(ranga), Candasoma,,heard amorous whisperings of a couple; and from an 
indirect mention of the word canda, he suspected that his beloved had come with 
her lover to the show. He got a timely hint from a song; and, burning with 
anger, he went home and waited hidden behind the door with a stick to strike 
his wife on her return. As the show was over by this time, both his brother and 
sister returned home; and mistaking them for the suspected couple, he hit them 
both who fell dead. Hearing the noise, NandinI came from inside and pointed 
out to him what havoc he had made. He was full of remorse, started lamenting 
over the past, and decided to immolate himself on their funeral pyre (§ 93). 
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Next morning he took their bodies to the cremation ground. When he was 
about to jump into the flames, people held him back. The learned Brahmanas 
assured him with inconsistent diagnosis and prescriptions that there was praya- 
scitta for purification from such sins. He was asked, at last, to quit the house, 
distribute .the property among Brahmanas, and go clean-shaved and abegging to # 
various tirthas. He was thus being misguided. He came here full of Vairagya 
and wanted to know further how he could be free from sin. Dharmanandana 
told him that one must reap the fruits of one’s Karmas: any way, he was 
advised to practise penance and adopt the code of virtues (49.15-18). When 
Candasoma’s Karmas were sufficiently quieted, he was duly given diksa by the 
preceptor (Pages 45.6-49.21; *13.5-* 15.2). 

2. Vanity—Biography of Manabhata: Dharmanandana continued that 
mdna (pride or vanity) brings mental torture and leads to all sorts of ruin. A 
vain person loses all sense of discriminination, and cannot save his parents and 
beloved from dying. This is seen from the career of this vain-looking person, 
seated here, which deserves to be heard. 

To the north-east of the beautiful town of Ujjaini (described, 50.10-19), right 
in the heart of Malava-des'a, in the Avanti-janapada (described 50.3-7), there is 
a rich village Kupavandra by name. There lived an old royal Thakura Ksetra- 
bhata by name, who had fallen on evil days; and his son was Virabhata whom 
he loved more than his life. For their service, the king of Ujjaini, gave them 
the above village. Due to old age and exacting active war service Ksetrabhata 
remained at home; Virabhata attended the king; and in due course Saktibhata 
(the son of Virabhata) continued the service. Saktibhata was highly vain, 
haughty and given to luxuries; so he came to be known as Manabhata in the 
princely order. One day, Manabhata found that his seat in the Durbar of king 
Avantivardhana was occupied by a Pulinda prince, who apologetically explained 
that this would not be repeated. He took offence, gave wrecklessly a fatal stroke 
of his sword on the prince’s chest, and ran from the Durbar to his village. His 
father advised him to quit the country for safety. He sent his father bag and 
baggage to the bank of Narmada; and staying behind with vanity, he faced the 
Pulinda forces which he defeated. Though heavily wounded in the battle, he 
joined his father, camped in a fortified village and spent his time comfortably 
(described 51.29-34). One day, as a part of the spring sports, the village youths 
agreed among themselves to sing about one’s beloved while playing on the swing. 
Manabhata happened to praise a darkish beloved (52.13-15) wherefore his fair 
wife, who was present there, felt offended; and she was so much humiliated and 
irritated by her friends that she dashed homewards in the dark evening (described 
52.27-30) with a decision to die. She entered her bed-room, prepared a noose 
for her neck, appealed to the Lokapalas (53.6-9) that her husband behaved like 
this despite her faithfulness to him, and hanged herself. In the meanwhile, 
Manabhata came there and could rescue her before the breath was gone. After 
a little conversation with her, he realized that he was misunderstood by her. 
He tried to convince her about his innocence and, holding bis vanity in abeyance, 
even fell at her feet, but without any effect on her who remained quite silent. 
His vanity surged up; and in sheer disgust of her frailty, he left home to,see 
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how she reacts. Then she felt repentant, and, telling her mother-in-law about it, 
she rushed after him. His mother, and after her, his father followed them. 
Seeing his beloved behind him, he decided to test her attachment for him. 
Reaching the village well, he dropped a big stone in it and hid himself behind 
a tree. The noise of the falling stone gave her the impression that he had 
jumped into the well, and she followed suit as a true wife should do; the 
mother-in-law also followed her; and even the warrior, VIrabhata, saw no other 
alternative than to jump into the well. Manabhata saw the whole episode; but 
repentance came on him too late, and he started lamenting (§106) over his 
cruelty and ungratefulness. Finishing their obsequial ceremonies, he started on 
a tour with a view to meeting by chance some preceptor who would purify him 
of that sin. At Mathura he heard a colloquial conversation in the camp of 
disabled and diseased destitutes, and got the clue that a dip in the confluence of 
the Ganges would wash him of his specific sins. He has arrived in KausambI 
with that idea. The purity of mind accompanied by penance and rules of good 
behaviour would wash the sins and not a dip into the Ganges etc. Hearing this, 
Manabhata sought further light and guidance from Dharmanandana who 
preached to him the fourfold steps ( samyaktva , jnana , tap as and samyama ) and 
finally initiated him duly in the order (Pages 49.22-56.10; *15.4-*18-3). 

3. Deceit—Biography of Mayaditya: Dharmanandana continued that 
maya (deceit) is abominable, and a deceitful person behaves crookedly to the 
ruin of his reputation, wealth and friends. This is illustrated by the career of 
this treacherous looking person, seated here, which is worth hearing. 

There is a village, Saligrama, to the south-west of Varanasi (described 
56.26-30) in the territory of Kasl (described 56.21-25). In it lived a Vais'ya, 
Gangaditya, who was poor, ugly, socially abominable, morally heinous and full 
of treachery wherefore he was unanimously nicknamed and addressed by all as 
Mayaditya (: here he is). He developed friendship once with a rich local 
businessman Sthanu who, being essentially of good nature, and despite warnings 
from others, responded affectionately. Somehow their contacts grew, though 
hypocritical on the one side and sincere on the other. Though they basically 
differed on the ways of earning wealth (57.16-17 and 24-26), they decided to go 
to Daksinapatha for suitable business, and duly reached the town of Pratisthana. 
By trying their hands at various trades, each one could earn, to his satisfaction, 
five thousand; and they decided to convert each one’s cash into five precious 
stones for the safety of a distant journey. They packed those ten pieces in a 
dirty rag, dressed themselves as friars (58.2-3) on a pilgrimage, and travelled on 
abegging. One day Sthanu, when he went to the market for provisions, entrust¬ 
ed the package of ten precious stones to Mayaditya, who, however, prepared 
a similar package of ordinary stones with a view to running away with the 
former. Later, when Mayaditya ran away, giving one package to Sthanu, he 
found, after covering a long distance, that he had duped himself by bringing 
with him the package of ordinary stones. He decided to meet his friend and 
mend matters to Jiis advantage. Sthanu with all his innocence and goodness 
started searching for his friend in sorrow. One day, being quite tired, he halted 
for the night in a 'temple where the song of a Gurjara (59.3) way-farer gave him 
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some consolation and courage. He proceeded homewards deciding to give half 
of the jewels to his friend’s successors in the family. Just then, to his joy, there 
arrived Mayaditya who, in all hypocrisy, narrated a fictitious tale of his lonely 
adventures how he was arrested as a thief and detained there, how, under the 
guidance of a maid servant, he escaped the fatal ordeal of being offered as ball 
to a goddess, and how he came over here, ever yearning to meet him. Both of * 
them crossed the river Narmada, but missed the way and entered a thick forest 
(described 60.15-24). Jn the terrific heat of summer (described 60.26 to 61.1) 
this straying through that awful jungle was a torture for them. As the package 
of jewels was slipping down from the loins, Sthanu requested Mayaditya, to the 
latter’s satisfaction, to take it. They reached an ancient Vata tree, and close by 
there was a deep well with no means in the vicinity to take out water. 
Mayaditya thought that there was an opportunity for his wicked plans. He 
requested Sthanu to see at what depth the water was there in the well that he 
might prepare a suitable creeper-rope. While he was doing it, Mayaditya 
pushed him into the well: luckily he fell into the water, with little hurt to his 
body. On account of his innate goodness, he could not convince himself that 
his friend Mayaditya had pushed him into the well. While Mayaditya was, 
on the other hand, feeling joyful at the prospect of having all the ten jewels for 
himself, a party of robbers headed by Sabarasena overpowered him, took the 
jewels, and threw him bound-alive in a thicket. On their way, one of the robbers 
wanting to take out water from that well saw Sthanhu inside, and, under orders 
from his master, took him out safely. They all wondered at his goodness, 
credulity and respect for his treacherous friend, and handed over to him the five 
jewels of his share, warning him, however, to be at a distance from a friend like 
that. Sthanu searched out his friend, bandaged his wounds, and shared equally 
those five jewels. Mayaditya felt remorse now, and decided to enter fire to 
expiate his sin of treachery towards a friend. The village elders in their collo¬ 
quial language (63.18-26) analysed his sin; and the chief among them asked him 
to dip in the Ganges and die there fasting for washing the stain of his sin. 
On his way he has come here. When he sought further light and guidance, 
Dharmanandana advised him to seek shelter in the words of Jina, and finally 
gave him diksa seeing that his Karmas were sufficiently quieted (Pages 56.10-64.13; 

*18.5-*21.15). 

4. Greed—Biography of Lobhadeva: In the village Uccasthala (described 
65.1-2), situated to the south-west of Taksas'ila (described 64.28-35) in Uttara- 
patha (in the Madhyama-khanda to the south of Vaitadhya, in Bharata Varsa, 
in Jambudvipa), there lived a sarthavaha's son, Dhanadeva, dudra by birth, who 
spent his time with other sarthavaha youths. As he was highly greedy, deceitful 
and avaricious of other’s wealth, he was nicknamed Lobhadeva by which he 
became well-known. Lobhadeva told his father that after all the family wealth 
was there, but he wanted to increase it by trading in Daksinapatha. The horses, 
conveyances etc. of the caravan were ready. His father indicated to him the 
possible dangers and instructed him in tactful behaviour to suit an emergeny 
'65.15-19). He reached Daksinapatha and camped at Soparaka with an old 
Sresthin (guild-head, banker). ' In due course, he sold horses and earned 
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enormous wealth. As it was the custom in the Native Traders* Club ( desiya- 
vaniyct-mell), he went there with his host to narrate his experience and receive 
the formal presents ( gandha , malya and tambula). Local traders started talking 
about their respective adventures: how different commodities brought them 
great profits. It was disclosed that neem-leaves could secure precjous stones 
in the Ratnadvlpa, but the journey to it was full of risks; of course, risks and 
gains go together. The gains of Ratnadvlpa captivated the mind of Lobhadeva 
who proposed to BhadrasTesthin that they might sail thither for trade. The 
latter advised contentment to him, but he was firm in his adventure with which 
alone goes Laksmi (66.18-24). Bhadrasresthin narrated to him his past experi¬ 
ences, but at last agreed just to accompany him who alone would be the bhanda- 
pciti , the master of the merchandise. They arranged their fleet, and duly started 
on an auspicious day (described 67.1-7). After a rough sea journey, they reached 
the Ratnadvlpa. After trading profitably there, on their return journey, when 
their ship, full of exchange-commodities, reached the mid-sea, that avaricious 
Lobhadeva, fearing that BhadrasTesthin would be his partner on reaching the 
shore, took him to the ante-room under some pretex, cruelly pushed him into 
the sea, and raised a cry of accident, rather too late. He pretended to jump 
into the sea to meet his friend; but the sailors dissuaded him, and that suited 
him well. Dying there under the waves, BhadrasTesthin was reborn as a Raksasa 
in the Vyantara region; and, when he reviewed his death, he realized how wicked 
it was on the part of Lobhadeva to have pushed him into the sea like that. His 
anger flared up, and he decided to ruin the fortunes of Lobhadeva: there he 
developed a fatal gale which made all the inmates of the ship nervous, and they 
began to seek divine grace. The Raksasa reminded Lobhadeva of his wickedness 
and tossed that ship up and down (described 69.1-7) till it was smashed to pieces. 
Lobhadeva, however, floating precariously with a plank touched Taradvxpa 
almost unconscious. The cool breeze refreshed him. But he found himself in the 
hands of some fierce-looking persons whose apparent hospitality he could not 
understand. They fed him fat, chopped his flesh and took his blood; and then 
they healed his wounds with special medicine. This was repeated every six 
months; and Iris blood and flesh were used for alchemical experiment (69.24-28). 
After twelve years like this what remained of him was a skeleton. One day while 
he was yearning for death with his body chopped like that, he was picked up 
by a giant bharanda bird which was attacked in the sky by another for this prey, 
with the result that he slipped down from its beak, fell in the ocean, and, 
suffering a good deal, reached eventually the shore covered with forest (described 
70.16-18). When he was comfortable in that forest, a lovely spot reminded him 
of gods and their previous merits, of hell and sins leading thereto, and of his 
ingratitude to BhadrasTesthin. He was overcome by remorse for his sin of 
having killed his friend, and wanted to purify himself: with these thoughts, he 
fell asleep. When he woke up, he heard a catching conversation which was 
neither in Sanskrit (described 71.1-3), nor in Prakrit (described 71.3-5), nor in 
Apabhiarhsa (described 73.5-7) but in Paisaci in which the Pisacas were discus¬ 
sing as to what was a fine spot. Their decision was that the stream of the river 
Ganges was attractive; and the sin of a friend’s murder could be washed off there. 
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He proceeded towards the Ganges. On his way he has come here, and is now 
eager to know what to do further. It is only the practice of austerities and the 
cultivation of religious virtues that can remove the sin. In due course, with the 
pressure of his passions subsiding, he was given diksa by Dharmanandana 
(Pages 64.14-72.17; *21.17-*24.30). 

5. Infatuation—Biography of Mohadatta: Dharmanandana continued 
that moha (infatuation) unbalances the mind, dislodges the sense of discrimi¬ 
nation, and leads to all-round ruin. This is obvious from the career of this 
handsome person, seated here, who never understood what is light or wrong; 
and it is worth hearing. 

A stern king Kosala by name ruled in Kosala (described 72.34-73.2) the 
capital of Kosala (described 73.30-34). Prince Tosala was his worthy son who 
moved freely in the town. One day he saw a beautiful girl behind the latticed 
window of the Banker’s palace; he gazed at her with passionate affection; and 
she responded favourably. When it grew dark (described 73.16-18), he equipped 
himself properly and managed to get into her private apartment where she was 
all alone (73.22-24). With stealthy steps he closed her eyes from behind; his 
touch thrilled her; and she could identify who he was. The gallant prince was 
about to leave her, respecting her fidelity to chastity; but she detained him on 
account of her surging passion. She was, she disclosed, Suvarnadeva (-devl), 
beloved daughter of the local banker Nanda and his wife Ratnarekha. She was 
married to Haridatta, son of Visnudatta. Her husband went to Lankapurl for 
trade, some twelve years ba^k, and nothing was heard of him. This unfortunate 
separation had made her restless, and the passion of youth was surging up 
beyond restraint. In a despondent mood, when she wanted to commit suicide, 
she saw the prince from the window; and their eyes responded favourably. She 
wanted him to behave in such a way that she suffered no humiliation in the 
family for her immorality. Either he should be her natha (whom she would 
follow), or she would die; saying this, she embraced him. They spent many 
happy nights together thus, and she became pregnant. The scandal was whis¬ 
pered all round and reached the ears of Nandashesthin who reported the matter 
to king Kos'ala for investigation that his daughter, though guarded, was being 
molested by somebody. The king ordered his minister to behead prince Tosala 
who was found guilty of this crime. The minister, accordingly, led the prince 
to the cremation ground; but, hesitating to kill him, asked him to disappear 
anonymously to an unknown place. The prince ran for safety and began to 
serve as a common man under king Jayavarman at Pataliputra. Suvarnadeva 
came to know, while she was spending her time in humiliation and anxiety, that 
the prince was beheaded by the minister on account of her. She managed to 
leave home and flew from the town, and could join a caravan bound for 
Pataliputra. Due to her physical disability, she lagged behind, missed the track, 
and started treading her way, full of suffering and fear. She wept and wailed; 
and she fell unconscious, when it was night-fall (described 75.21-28). Coming 
back to her senses, she was at the end of her wits in that dead-of night. The 
period of pregnancy was full; and in that hopeless and helpless condition, she 
gave birth to twins, a girl and a boy on whom now she looked for support and 

3 
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shelter (76.7-10). She decided to live looking after these children somewhere. 
Round the boy’s neck she tied a coin with prince Tosali’s name, and round the 
girl’s neck another with her own name. She wrapped up the babies with the 
two ends of her upper garment, left them there, and went to a nearby stream 
^ for a wash. In the meanwhile, a hungry tigress, just delivered, came in search of 
prey and picked up that garment with packings of children dangling at both the 
ends. As it crossed the road, Ujjaini to Pataliputra, the girl dropped down 
on the road unnoticed by it. She was picked up by a messenger of Jayavarman 
who entrusted her to his issueless wife to her joy; and she was named Vanadatta 
and grew at Pataliputra. The tigress, carrying the boy on the way to its den, 
was hit dead with an arrow by prince Sabarasimha (attached to king Jayavarman) 
who had come for hunting. Pie picked up the lovely-looking boy, and his wife 
consecrated him as her regular son naming him significantly Vyaghradatta. 
They came to Pataliputra where the boy, as he grew, was nicknamed by his 
companions as Mohadatta. The disappearance of the babies shocked the mother 
who burst into lamentation. The steps of the tigress gave her a little clue; 
following them she reached the house of an abliivi (a cowherd’s wife) who 
sheltered her like a daughter; and then, going from village to village, she soon 
reached Pataliputra, where, as luck would have it, she was employed in that 
messenger’s house, as a maid servant, to nurse Vanadatta, her own daughter 
whom she did not recognise. Vanadatta grew into a lovely maiden easily 
captivating with her glances the youths of the town. During spring, on the day 
of Madana-trayodasI, when she had gone for the festival in the park with her 
mother etc., she was seen by Mohadatta who significantly hinted his passion for 
her; and she also responded quite favourably (77.22-26). Suvarnadeva also 
grasped the situation, but asked her to come there again to meet him after the 
festival. Vanadatta went home, and remained plunged in the pangs of separa¬ 
tion. One day, on her way to the park, Vanadatta was seen by Prince Tosala 
whom Suvarnadeva (who was escorting Vanadatta) could not recognise, nor did 
he recognise her, for obvious reasons. Tosala fell in passionate love with 
Vanadatta, and resolved to win her hand at any cost. He followed her to 
the park, and, finding an opportunity, asked her, with naked sword in hand, 
either to accept him or be a prey to his sword. Suvarnadeva and others on the 
spot were terrified, and raised a hue and cry. Hearing that, Vyaghradatta 
(he., Mohadatta) rushed on the scene and encountered Tosala. There was 
a duel between the two in which Tosala met his end. When Mohadatta took 
nervous Vanadatta aside for love-sports, some unseen voice announced to him 
that it was unworthy of him to enjoy his own sister, in the presence of his 
mother, and that, too, after killing his father. He could find out that a monk of 
divine knowledge, who was there in the vicinity, had announced this. On 
inquiry, the monk explained to Mohadatta that Tosala was his father, Suvarna- 
deva his mother, and Vanadatta, his sister. Mohadatta felt remorse for his 
ajnana , ignorance, and consequent sin for which he wanted expiation. The monk 
preached to him religious virtues and austerities which would duly lead him to 
liberation. Mohadatta wanted to accept diksa ; but the monk, being a car ana - 
sramana , could not give it to him. As directed by him Mohadatta came to 
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Dharmanandana, and with his Moha quieted now, received diksd from him 
(Pages 72.17-80.32; *24.32- *29.40: in this context the Sk.text glorifies the mount 
Satrunjaya). 

A Discourse on Five Passions: Dharmanandana continued his discourse 
to minister Vasava that these five passions ( krodha etc.) delude the soul whicl>, 
then, is driven round in samsdra : they should be kept under control, or, if in 
operation, made ineffective (a detailed discourse 81.4 to 82.7). Purandaradatta 
and Vasava took leave of the monks and entered the town (Pages 81.1-82.7; 
*30.1-3). 

PURANDARADATTA’S EXPERIENCES ON THE ROYAL ROAD AND HIS CURIOSITY 
about Monks’ Routine at Night: It was sun-set (described § 156) followed 
by the usual movements and activities in different places (described, especially 
the talks and behaviour of courtezans in their apartments, §§ 157-58). After 
covering the evening routine, King Purandaradatta, whose mind was already 
affected by Vairagya, was curious to see anonymously what really the monks did 
at this time. He changed his dress suitably (84.8-25), and started at a time 
when the activities of monks and courtezans were diametrically opposite ( § 160). 
As he proceeded he learnt on the way how an irritated beloved was tricked 
by her companions into heightened love towards her husband whereby his 
passion was tickled (85.3 to 86.2). He came across a monk on the road 
practising penance and standing undisturbed like a statue, and he felt great 
respect for his hidden glory (86.3-21). He escorted a daring and devoted woman 
rushing in the dead of night to her lover whom she meets on the way, to the 
joy of both (86.21 to 87.10). He crossed the city-wfdl with a miraculous flight 
(vidyut-ksiptam karanam) and reached the spot in the park occupied by Dharma¬ 
nandana whose ascetic pupils were occupied, as professed, with a variety of 
religious routine, especially study and meditation (87.20-27). He heard 
Dharmanandana discoursing to the newly ordained five monks (Candasoma etc.) 
on the rarity of human birth and of the adoption of the religion of Jina therein 
(§ 165); and it occurred to him to practise this religion after enjoying worldly 
benefits which are equally rare. Reading his mind, Dharmanandana denounced 
the worldly benefits as worthless, by narrating the parable of Kaumbarl fruits. 
(Pages 82.8-88.29; *30.7-33). 

The Parable of KaumbarI Fruits: Three ship-wrecked persons (corres¬ 
ponding to three kinds of souls ( abhavya , kala-bhavya and tat-ksana-bhavya) 
reached by chance a lonely island (= human birth) where they could find three 
thickets (=houses) with kaumbarl plants (= women, wives) to the fruits of 
which they were vei-y much attached. When some sailors. (=religious precep¬ 
tors) came to their rescue, one would not leave the place at all, the second said 
that he would go later, and the third immediately accompanied them. The first 
was irrevocably entangled in the worldly temptations; the second lingered a 
little as a householder; and the third immediately renounced the world for 
attaining eternal bliss (Pages 88.30-90.20; *30.34- *31-39). 

[Here the Sanskrit text adds the Vrata-drstanta (*31.40-*33:30): A merchant 
wants to test the ability of his four daughters-in-law in managing the household. 
Publicly he gives them each five grains of rice with instructions to return tllem 
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when he wants them. The first daughter-in-law throws them away thinking that 
the granary is full and five grains can be picked up and given any day. The 
second one thinks alike but eats them. The third one preserves them in her 
ornament-casket. The fourth one plants and reaps the harvest over and over 
again for five years. The Merchant gives the meanest task to the first two in the 
house; the third one is made a treasurer, and the fourth, the Manager of the 
family affairs. The best disciple is he who not only preserves the Five Maha- 
vratas (which correspond to five rice-particles) but also propagates them for the 
benefit of others.] 

[The Sanskrit text adds further the story ofVinlta (*33.40-*39.3) along with 
a discourse on Vinaya (*33.32-9): Vinita, lying as a child in a field, was found 
by Visavakya, of bad speech; he grew up worthily; and he was recognised as 
a Sresthin by king Harsa. Once, during the famine, an old man, an old woman 
and a youth became his dependants. In a battle against Jilari of Campa, he had 
to run for life. On the way, he saved a deer being hunted to death by king 
Pftlivlcandra of Ksmatiialca who was pleased to appoint him as a minister. His 
earlier dependants also joined him. Visavak>a, who had accepted dlksd, went 
to Vinlta’s place, but could not accept food there. Vinita was advised by 
Teachers that he should be above attachment and was thus enlightened on the 
path of religion by a detailed discourse (*36.1~*38.7). When he wanted his 
father to stay on, the Teachers enlightened him that Visavakya was only his 
guardian; and his father, mother and brother were working as attendants in his 
house. He went home and duly respected them: he became famous for his 
vinaya. Once he wanted *to give some specific medicine to a monk, but as his 
wedding was at hand, it was forgotten. He remembered it at the moment of 
wedding. He felt sorry and repentant for it. He left the bride to be wedded 
and rushed to the monk to give the medicine. By virtue of this superior bhavana, 
he attained omniscience.] 

Repentance and Renunciation Panacea against Sins: Candasoma and 
others were ready to practise all that, but their sin was pricking in their heart, 
against which the sovereign remedy was, they were advised, repentance with 
renunciation. The king was much impressed by the integrity of the monks; 
his mind became very much inclined to religious life; and, quietly offering 
salutations to Dharmanandana from a distance, he returned to his palace by 
midnight for rest (Pages 90.21-91.8*39.4-9). 

Purandaradatta became a Sravaka: With the dawn (described 91.9-13) 
announced by bards, the king woke up, finished his morning duties, came, along 
with his minister, to the park, and paid respects to Dharmanandana, who, he 
could realize, was aware of his arrival earlier night and of his thoughts. He 
accepted, as he was not able to renounce worldly attachment, the dravaka-dharma 
consisting of twelve vows founded on samyaktva (91.21-22). The king and the 
minister learnt that the monks were to go away that day; they paid respects to 

and hoped to meet them again; and they returned to the town (Pages 91.8-30; 
*39.9-20). 

Mutual Agreement Between the Five: The five monks (Candasoma etc.) 
were very much .attached to each other; and they started leading a rigorous 
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religious life. Once Candasoma, the eldest of them, was requested by others to 
bestow samyaktva on the rest, if circumstances were favourable, in the next 
birth; and they agreed to enlighten one another subsequently (Pages 91.30-92.9; 
*39.21-27). 

Lobhadeva’s Career in Saudharmakalpa: Lobhadeva died a pious death, 
and was bom in the Saudharmakalpa (described § 171) in the Padma-vimana 
(described, the details of birth etc. § 172) where he was looked after by heavenly 
attendants (described 93.14-8) and possessed celestial prosperity. He is called 
Padmaprabha there; and on reflection, he recollected his past and how he was 
born as a god. He saluted Jina and the religion preached by him. As a part 
of the routine, he reached the bathing pool (described 94.15-24); and enjoyed 
water-sports with nymphs there (described 94.24-32); he wore a pair of celestial 
garments and reached the temple of Padmaprabha; there were many images of 
precious stones (described 95.6-10). He offered worship there and solicited for 
samyaktva. He opened the book and read therein prayers to the Paiica- 
paramesthin and the religious duties prescribed for laymen and monks (§ 177). 
Thus he lived happily there (Pages 92.9-96.3; *39.27-30). 

Four Others too Reach Saudharmakalpa: Likewise, after some time, 
Manabhata also was born as Padmasara, Mayaditya as Padmavara, Candasoma 
as Padmacandra, and Mohadatta as Padmakesara in the same Vimana. They 
were friendly to each other and recollected their earlier agreement (Pages 
96.3-10; *39.30-36). 

Dharmanatha’s Samavasarana: Consequent on Dharmajinendra deve¬ 
loping omniscience, there was a gay rustle (96.10-15) in the heaven; and the 
seats of gods suffered a tremor. Along with Indra, all the gods reached with 
respect and joy and in a great pomp (96.21-25) his samavasarana in the town of 
Campa. With the assent of Indra, Padmasara constructed the Samavasarana, 
the audience-hall of Dharmanatha, with its walls, gates, wells, pratikaryas etc. 
(§ 178). Various beings, with no antipathy between them and in a peaceful 
order, took their seats; and Dharmanatha, from his prominent position, began to 
preach to all of them, who clearly understood him in their respective medium of 
expression ( sva-bhasaya ): the seven Tattvas, the nature of Jlva, its relation with 
the body and Karmic matter, its liberation from them, the samsara and the 
causes of it, molcsa and the means of it, etc. (§ 179). On an inquiry from the 
Ganadhara, Dharmanatha disclosed that the tiny wild Mouse (which attracted 
the attention of all on a reference being made to it), seated there, would be the 
first in the audience to reach Liberation. He narrated its biography to satisfy 
the curiosity of the gathering (Pages 96.10-99.13; *39.37-*4140). 

The Biography of the Wild Mouse: King Kosala attacked the encamp¬ 
ment, Vindhyavasa; its ruler Mahendra being killed in the fray, the queen Tara 
ran for life taking with her the eight-year boy, Taracandra, and reached the town 
of Bhrgukaccha where she knew nobody. She met on the road two nuns who 
kindly led her to the pravartini in the monastery who, struck by her dignified 
demeanour and knowing her tale, sheltered her as a daughter, and, in due course, 
as a remedy against her plight, advised her to submit the boy to the Acarya, 
Sunanda, and accept renunciation in their midst, whereby the^misery of samsara 
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would be terminated. Taracandra, who was duly initiated in the order, could 
not reconcile his mood with the intensely rigorous discipline of the monastery 
(§ 182) but envied the free life of the wild rats; he was born as a god after an 
accidental death; and then he was reborn as a wild rat on account of the earlier 
mdana for which there was no due atonement. As a rat, he enjoyefd various 
pleasures in the company of his mates, has now arrived in this samavasarana 
and recollected his past, and, therefore, is all remorse about his earlier behaviour. 
A soul with right faith never incurs fresh bondage of tiryag-ayus , but just 
experiences the earlier one. In due course, the rat will die a pious death with 
mental resignation, be born as prince Mitrakumara (son of Mihilla =Maithila and 
his queen Citra), be enlightened by a clairvoyant monk, and then soon be 
liberated as ania-krt Kevalin. All of them fondled the rat in appreciation of 
its happy prospects (Pages 99.14-102.12; *41.40- *44.24). 

Five Confer and Set up Memory-clue: At this stage, on an inquiry from 
[Lobhadeva>] Padinaprabha, the revered one explained that they all (five) were 
bhavya, would easily attain enlightenment, and get liberated in the fourth birth 
(their next births being duly indicated). They consulted together, realized the 
difficulty of mutual enlightenment, requested [Mohadalta>] Padmakesara (who 
was the last to leave heaven) to enlighten them; by way of memory-clue, they 
all prepared their counter-parts (i. e., images resembling them) in precious stone, 
buried them at the spot where the [Candasoma > Padmacandra > ] Lion was to be 
born in the forest, and put a stone on it to mark out the spot. They all returned 
to heaven (Pages 102.13-103.2; *44.25- *45.5). 

Sagaradatta and his Adventure: [Lobhadeva>] Padmaprabha was reborn 
at Campa as Sagaradatta, son of the banker Dhanadatta and Laksmi, and, in 
due course, was wedded to Sri. One day, on the autumnal full-moon night, 
Sagaradatta gave a gift of one lakh to an actor for his subhasita. He took a hint 
from the taunt that his munificence was based on ancestral, wealth; he deter¬ 
mined to earn seven crores within a year, and failing this to enter fire; he left 
on the door of his house a record to that effect; and he started from home 
towards the prosperous South. He reached the town JayasTi, on the southern 
shore (described 104.8-12). When, tired with long journey, he sat brooding 
under a tree on the various alternatives of earning wealth, he observed a malura 
tree, having secondary pacla or trunks (spread round) which indicated, as studied 
by him in the lore of mining ( khcmya-vada , details given), that there was wealth 
below. By digging, as advised by the voice of deities prayed to, he took a hand¬ 
ful of silver pieces (and the rest of the treasure disappeared) which would bring 
seven crores for him. He entered the town. An old merchant was very much 
pleased with his efficient salesmanship, welcomed him at his place, and offered 
his lovely daughter to him in marriage. Sagaradatta explained to him his 
objective, and taking necessary merchandise, started to a distant port in Yavana- 
dvipa, where he earned more than seven crores. While returning, on account of 
a mighty gale, the ship went to the bottom of the sea. Somehow he reached 
Candradvlpa (described 106,21); and he satisfied his hunger with various fruits. 
As he moved about, he heard a voice which he ascertained to be that of a lovely 
girT who was about to hang herself to death. He loosened the creeper-noose 
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on her neck; she came back to consciousness; and, on an earnest inquiry by 
him, she started narrating her tale to him (Pages 103.3-107.15; *45.5- *47.11). 

The Girl in Despair Introduces herself to Sagaradatta : 4 am the 

daughter, freely grown up, of a wealthy banker, Mahadhana, from Srltunga, 
situated on* the southern shore. While sleeping on the terrace, I was kidnapped * 
by a Vidyadhara to find myself awake in the forest. Captivated by his form, 

I offered myself to him. Even before he accepted me, another Vidyadhara, 
with sword in hand, appeared on the scene; both of them attacked each other 
and fell dead in the encounter. I was aghast and plunged in sorrow; and in that 
helpless mood, I attempted suicide’ (Pages 107.16-108-14; *47.12-38). 

Sagaradatta Rebuked, Reminded of his Duty and Reaches Home: 
Sagaradatta told her about his ship-wreck and the consequent breach of his 
solemn resolution. Both of them decided to seek grave in fire and duly jumped 
into the flames of a burning bamboo-thicket. Lo! the flames were turned into 
lotus-flowers, and there came a god in his Vimana. The god (Padmakesara) 
rebuked Sagaradatta for his cowardly act, reminded him of his glories in heaven, 
and requested him to possess seven crores (in the form of jnana , samyaktva and 
five mahavratas), enjoy pleasures (as the Karmas would have it) and then accept 
renunciation. He took Sagaradatta and the girl into the Vimana, put twentyone 
crores there, led him to the town of Jayatunga where he married both the girls, 
and then finally took them all to Campa (Pages 108.15-109.28; *47.38- *48.19). 

Saint Sagaradatta Reviews the Career of the Rest; Kuvalayacandra 
Enlightened, and the Lion born as God: The god reminded Sagaradatta 
of the rest of his duties and returned to heaven. Then I ( = Lobhadeva > 
Padmaprabha > Sagaradatta > now Saint), in due course, accepted renunciation 
under Dhanadatta. I developed clairvoyance. I could visualize the career of 
my four colleagues: Candasoma > Padmacandra is born as a Lion in the 
Vindhyas; Manabhata > Padmasara is born as prince Kuvalayacandra, son of 
king Drdhavarman in Ayodhya; Mayaditya > Padmavara is born as Princess 
Kuvalayamala, the daughter of king Mahasena of Vijaya in the South. Our 
mutual promise to bestow samyaktva was recollected. God Padmakesara con¬ 
ferred with me, and we planned to enlighten the rest. It is adversity that 
makes one receptive of Religious enlightenment. So I reached the spot where 
Candasoma > Lion dwelt. God Padmakesara possessed your horse and brought 
and left you here in a mood of frustration. That is how you ( = Kuvalayacandra) 
happened to be here; and you can see here the counterparts of the four in 
precious stones which should serve as mementos. Hearing all this, Kuvalaya¬ 
candra developed right faith and was prescribed the duties* of a householder, 
as his Karmas would have it: he resolved to respect only the Jina and the 
Sadhu, and not to kill even an enemy who is unarmed, running away and meek 
in words. Attending to all this, the Lion too was enlightened. It accepted 
fasting and remained intent on religious virtues. You ( = Kuvalayacandra) 
will marry Kuvalayamala by completing the verse hung publicly, and (Moha- 
datta > Padmakesara) will be born as your son. As it was**a fit moment, 
Kuvalayacandra whispered sacred syllables into the ear of the dying Lion, 
which, after death, became a god (Pages 109.29-112.1; *48.19- *50.12). 
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[ iv. Kuvalayacandra’s Journey to the South ] 

Kuvalayacandra Worships Jina in the Vindhya Forest: Then Kuvalaya- 
candra proceeded to the South crossing the Vindhyan peaks, spotted with camps 
of wild tribes and presenting various scenes (described 112.3-25). By the time 
e he reached the Vindhyan forest, the summer set in, and its effects on the forest, 
on the animals, on the town ladies were obvious (described § 197). The mid-day 
heat was oppressing to one and all. He was very thirsty, and from the appearance 
of elephants arriving there he could infer the presence of a lake which he soon 
reached to his great joy. Being aware of dietectic rules (reference to Ayuhs'astra, 
114.22-8), he did not drink water at once. He rested for a while, and then 
enjoyed a hearty bath there. Thereafter, he had his thirst and hunger quenched 
with water and lotus fibres and stalks. While in search of fruits and flowers, 
he saw in a bower an image of Yaksa crested with a pearl-statue of Arhat 
or Jina, to his great dismay and heightened reverence. He bathed, worshipped 
the Jina, offered prayers, and prostrated himself in salutation (Pages 112.2-115.15; 
*50.12-40), 

Kuvalayacandra Meets Kanakaprabha in the Temple: At this junc¬ 
ture there was an upheaval in the lake, and there emerged from it a lovely maiden, 
attended by a little girl. To save them from embarrassment, Kuvalayacandra 
hid behind the statue. They w r ere surprised to see the Jina lately worshipped 
by somebody; and it was inferred with justification that the worshipper must be 
a great man. They duly offered their worship, and started singing dvipadl lines, 
attracted by which Kuvalayacandra disclosed himself complimenting them for 
the fine recitation. The prince and the Yaksa-kanya greeted each other as 
co-religionists, and were very much eager to know mutually. The prince 
introduced himself; and then she narrated her biography to satisfy her curiosity 
(Pages 115.16-116.33; *50.41- *51-18). 

Ratna- or Jina-s'ekhara’s Biography and Kanakaprabha’s Gift of 
Medical Coil to Kuvalayacandra: In the town of Makandl (described 
117.1-5), there lived a Brahmana couple, Yajnadatta and his wife Savitrl, quite 
ugly in appearance. They had thirteen issues of which the last was (Yajna-) 
Soma, on whose birth there occurred a terrific famine extending over twelve 
years and with devastating results (described 117.13-21). The town of Makandl 
was in utter desolation. The Brahmana family became extinct; but Soma, how¬ 
ever, survived as a destitute, in utter misery. He was a Brahmana in name only 
and was about sixteen, when the famine was over. Remorseful about his 
fruitless life and miserable plight, Soma decided to leave Makandl and migrate 
to some other territory. He reached the Vindhyan forest by summer (described 
118.16-24). Losing the track, and wandering nervously all alone, oppressed by 
tmist and hunger, he reached a lake (118.28-30), There he took bath, drank 
water, and chewed lotus-stalks. While in search of fruits, he saw in a bower 
the^ pearl-image of Adinatha, the like of which, he remembered, he had seen in 
M akand, and felt great respect lor it. Full of devotion, he surrendered himself 
to Jina and resolved to remain there ever worshipping Adinatha’s feet. In 
course of time, he died of colic; and, as he breathed his last with his eyes 
devotedly intent^ on the face Rsabha-jina, he was born in the region of 
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Ratnaprabha as a glorious Yaksa, Ratnasekhara by name, among the Vyantaras 
who are of eight classes: Yaksa, Raksasa, Bhuta, Pis'aca, Kirimara, Kimpurusa, 
Mahoraga and Gandharva. He recollected his past and the way he died. He 
developed all the more reverence for Rsabha; he offered eloquent prayers; and 
he prostrated himself before Jina. He explained to his people how he got the 
fruit of namaskara to Jina. He miraculously projected a pearl-image of himself 
with Jina on his crest; and the Yaksas called him Jinasekhara. He directed me, 
Kanakaprabha, to worship this image daily; and I have been doing it.’ Though 
the prince was content with all that he had seen and experienced, Kanakaprabha 
insisted on his receiving something from her, and gave him a specific coil of 
medical herb ( ausadhi-valaya-visesa ), an antidote against all adversities in the 
journey. He thanked her for the gift (Pages 117.1-120.31; *51.19- *52.35). 

Kuvalayacandra Meets Enika and Royal Parrot in the Hermitage: 
The prince Kuvalayacandra travelled on in the Vindhyan ranges and reached the 
river Narmada or Rev a (described § 206). He crossed it and reached a hermi¬ 
tage, rich in fruit and flower trees. As he inferred, it was the residence of 
a female ascetic, Enika by name, who, with her dignified appearance, arrived on 
the scene followed by her retinue of domesticated beasts and birds, among which 
was prominent a Raja-klra (Royal-Parrot). She ran with dismay at the 
presence of this biped (i.e., prince Kuvalayacandra) into the hermitage; but on 
receiving some explanation from the Parrot, she duly welcomed him. He 
introduced himself to her; and, as she was a bit bashful, the Parrot started 
narrating their biography to him to satisfy his curiosity (Pages 120.31-122.30; 
*52-36- *53.18). 

The Royal Parrot Introduces itself: ‘On the bank of Narmada, in the 
forest MahatavT, there lived a couple of Royal Parrots, Maniman and his 
beloved, in the hollow of a banyan tree. They gave birth to a Royal Parrot 
(i.e., myself) which, during childhood, fell into the hands of a young hunter 
who gave it to the Pailipati from whom it passed on to Bhrgu, the ruler of 
Bhrgukaccha, who entrusted it to Madanarnanjan directing her to train it in all 
the fine arts. Soon 1, i. e., the Royal Parrot, mastered everything (including 
conviction in the words of Jina) and became a Pandita. During summer, a saint 
(formerly the father of Bhrgu), plunged in religious meditation, came touring to 
Bhrgukaccha and attained Kevala-jnana. On getting the information, Bhrgu 
and his harem etc. attended on the Kevalin and offered respects. 1, the parrot, 
too went there along with the princess and offered prayers. At that time, there 
arrived two Vidyadharas, one dressed in blue and the other in yellow. Once 
they went from Vaitadhya to Sammeta-sikhara, and thence to Satrunjaya. On 
the way, they saw a lovely and dignified maiden, in the forest. She did not 
reply to them, but ran away, almost scared, with the pack of deer. And now 
they wanted to know from the Kevalin all about her. King Bhrghu, too, was 
equally curious, and so the Kevalin started narrating her biography (Pages 
122.31-124.26; *53.19-*54.9). 

Enika’s Biography: Srivats’a ruled at Ujjayini (described 124.28-31). He 
had a son, Srlvardhana, and a daughter, Srimati. Srlmatl was given in 
marriage to Simha, the son of king Vijaya of Vijayapura. Sfmha was turbulent 
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by temper; so, being banished by his father, he resided with his wife in a village 
on the frontier. Once Srlvardhana, who entered the order under Dharmaruci’s 
instructions, came to that village, touring all alone, to receive food and terminate 
his one month’s fast. He happened to reach his sister’s house. She had heard 
about his renunciation. She recognised him; and, overflowing with affection 
for the brother, she embraced him with tears in her eyes, Just then Simha 
came there; and suspecting something foul in all this, he hit that monk to death 
on the spot. In anger she hit Simha fatally with a stick; and before he died, 
he cut her into two with his sword. Simha and his wife were reborn in the 
first hell. The monk, however, went to Saudharma-vimana, and thence, was 
reborn as a king in Bhrgukaccha, the same as this (myself) Kevalin. Simha was 
reborn as a Brahmana in Nandipura; later, he accepted Eka-dandin vow; and 
he was consequently bom as a Jyotiska god. Knowing his earlier life from 
a Kevalin, he decided to take revenge on his wife who, he saw, was just born 
as a daughter to king Padma and his queen Srikanta at Padmanagara. He 
picked up that female child, rushed to the South, and dropped the child from 
the sky. Luckily, the child fell in soft thicket and was thus saved from death. 
Just on that spot, by that time, a wild deer had delivered and seeing its young 
one and this female child, it felt convinced that these were its twins. It suckled - 
and nourished both of them. The female child grew into a fine girl under this 
sylvan atmosphere and in the company of forest birds and beasts; but she ran 
away scared at the sight of human beings. She is my (i. e., Kevalin’s) sister of 
the previous life. She is a bhavya, and would get samyaktva in this very life 
being instructed by this Rajakira. The princess released me (i. e., the Rajaldra), 
as advised by the Kevalin. I paid respects to the Kevalin, and came to her 
in the forest. I gradually trained her in the various arts, in worthy acts and 
in the words of Jina. I gave her an idea of her past life, and requested her to 
come to human society; but she abhorred it and preferred to lead a life of 
self-restraint and austerities, as she is seen doing now, (Pages 124.27-127.26; 
*54.10- *55.14). 

Happy Time in the Hermitage and Meeting with Vidyadi-iaras: Hearing 
this, prince Kuvalayacandra greeted Enika as a co-religionist. As it was mid-day, 
they had their bath in a stream in the vicinity and changed their clothes. Then 
they came to a spot with a crystal image of Rsabha which they duly worshipped 
and to which they offered devotional prayers individually. They returned to the 
AsTama. The prince had his meals, and thereafter Enika and Rajalura too. 
While Kuvalayacandra and Enika spent their time discussing topics of learning 
and piety, there arrived one day a Sabara-couple (described 128.19-25). The 
prince, who knew Samudra-sastra or Samudrika (and gave an exposition of it to 
Enika in one verse in Sanskrit and in details in Prakrit verses, 129.8-131.23) 
could see that in the guise of Sahara there was some great man. The Sahara 
also understood this, and went away immediately lest he might be found out. 
Enika appreciated the prince’s intelligence and disclosed that they were Vidya- 
dharas who were ^practising Sabarl-vidya, one of the many Vidyas (enumerated 
132.2-3), which Dharanendra bestowed on Nami and Vinami pleased by their 
sevcir of Rsabha. The Rajaklra had seen them how they performed a detailed 
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worship of the image of Rsabha with great pomp, how they gave ap their 
original dress, put on the appearance of Sabaras, and how they pursued the 
cultivation of Sabari-vidya under the auspices of the image of Rsabha. That is 
how both Enika and Kuvalayacandra came to know those Vidyadharas (Pages 
127.27-133.28; *55.14- *57.9). 

Kuvalayacandra Discloses his Object and Antecedents: After some 
days Kuvalayacandra disclosed to them that he had to fulfil a sacred and solemn 
mission in the South where he must go now. As he left the place, on an inquiry 
by them, he narrated his antecedents thus: ‘During boyhood, Rsabha wished 
for the sugar-cane seen in the hands of Indra; and consequent on that his race 
came to be called Iksvaku-vamsa. Thus became famous Iksvalcu Ksatriyas, of 
whom Bharata was a Cakravartin. Rsabha’s other son was Bahubali. Bharata’s 
son was Adityayas'as and Bahubali’s Somayas'as: from them started Aditya- 
vaihs'a and Sasi-vamsa. It is in the latter, in the long run, that king Drdhavarman 
of Ayodhya was born; and I, Kuvalayacandra, am his son. I have to go to 
Vijayapurl on some mission. Enika could see that this separation must have 
been unbearable for his parents; so she arranged to send the message of his 
well-being to Ayodhya through the Royal Parrot (Pages 133.28-134.23; *57.9-15). 

Kuvalayacandra Joins a Caravan and his Encounter with the Pious 
Bhilla Chief: Prince Kuvalayacandra travelled on posthaste and reached the 
Sahya mountain (described 134.25-30). Further, he came across a caravan of 
traders (134.32-135.3). Knowing that the caravan was bound for Kancipuri, 
he joined it, to cover some distant, with the consent of its leader Vais'ramana- 
datta who welcomed him marking his dignified de/neanour. The caravan 
reached a spot with Bhilla camps in the vicinity; it was well guarded (described 
135.10); it was sunset (described 135.12-17); and next morning when it started 
there was a lot of bustle of instructions etc. (135.21-24). At that time, there was 
an attack from the Rhillas who robbed the caravan of all that was valuable. 
When the caravan was routed, the merchant’s daughter, Dhanavatl, ran about 
helplessly and sought shelter of the prince who routed the Bhilla party by an 
incessant shower of arrows. The Bhilla leader appreciated his bravery, and 
challenged him to a duel. Both of them fought in various ways, with different 
weapons and missiles (136.15-27). When the Bhilla chief realized that the 
prince was more than a match for him and that his death was certain, somehow 
there was an awakening in him to follow the words of Jina; and he drew 
himself sufficiently aside, threw the weapons, took the kayotsarga position, and 
engrossed himself in meditation uttering the pancci-namaskdra. Seeing him like 
that, the prince rushed to him non-plussed, and embraced him as a co-religionist, 
requesting him not to take such a step and to forgive him. He expressed 
micchami dukkadam. They understood mutually so well that they felt great 
affection for each other. The Bhilla chief explained how right conduct was 
rather impossible for him. First, he withdrew the attack against the caravan, 
and secondly, assured the leader all safety and full restoration of his posses¬ 
sions (Pages” 134.25-138.9; *57.17- *58.12). 

Kuvalayacandra, the Guest of Bhilla-pati: Both of them proceeded 
towards the Pall! (described 138,11-14) situated in the valley of the Sahya 
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mountain, and approached the palace situated on a lofty peak. The Bhilla 
chief tried to divert the prince with jocular talks lest he should feel tired in 
climbing. With a question containing the answer, the chief disclosed to the 
prince that his Palll was called Cintamani. After they visited the palace-temple, 
their physical comforts were attended to. After a luxurious ~ bath, they 
worshipped Arhat; they had their meals: and then they rested comfortably. 
One day, when they were seated together, there arrived a person, clad in white 
and with an iron club in hand, and gave a good blow on the head of the 
Bhilla chief reminding him specifically that he was not following caritra. On 
second thoughts, the Bhilla chief welcomed this and felt remorse that he was 
not behaving worthily. On an enquiry by the prince, he explained the episode 
as below (Pages 138.10-139.33; *58.13-31). 

Darpaparigha 's Autobiography and Kinship with Kuvalayacandra: 
‘In the town ol Ratnapurl there ruled a king Ratnamukuta; and he had two 
sons: Darpaparigha and Bahu- or Bhuja-parigha. One night, when the king was 
alone in his private apartment, he happened to see a butterfly jumping at the 
flame ot the lamp; with innate kindness, he tried more than once to ward it 
off, but it again came to the lamp. He had a desire to save its life; but if that 
was not possible, he himself would attend to his benefit in the next world. He 
put that butterfly in a casket, closed its mouth, and kept it near his pillow. 
When he opened it later, he realized that possibly it was swallowed by a dome¬ 
stic lizard. He felt convinced that there is no rescue from Death, and one’s 
Karmas are all-powerful. He was disgusted with worldly life, and mentally 
accepted renunciation. x A deity in the vicinity presented him rajo-harana , 
mukha-potrika etc.; and he became a Pratyekabuddha. When it was daybreak, 
the king came out of his apartment as a monk; and this was a matter of 
surprise and sorrow to one and all including his queens. Followed by many, 
he reached the park where gathered his ministers, queens and his two sons; 
and to all of them he gave a discourse on the nature of samsara and its ties. 
He explained the episode of the butterfly which was the immediate cause of 
his renunciation: he added how there was aiaranata , how he recollected his 
previous births (a monk in the Apara-videha, a Saudharma-deva, and thence 
a king here), how he pulled five handfuls of hair, how a deity gave him the 
equipment, and how he became a nirgrantha monk. Inquired of by the minister 
Vimala, the Royal Saint gave a detailed exposition on Dharma, its practice and 
its object. Dharma, Adharma, Akas'a, Jiva and Pudgala are the fundamentals; 
and the interaction of the last two gives rise to Nine Padarthas. Being in the 
company ot Karma, the Jiva, through Pramada, fourfold passions and threefold 
activities, wanders through high and low grades of births; it is in human life 
t lat one has the sense oi discrimination whereby one adopts right conduct; and 
0ne practises Mya™ etc - to attain omniscience and finally the bliss of Liberation 
(§§ 233-34). The Royal sage urged them to practise it for their spiritual 
enefit, and left the place to pursue his vihara. Since then we are Sravakas 
having only th t-samyaktva. On the advice of our uncle, kind Drdhavarman of 
Ayodhya, I, Darpaparigha, the eldest son, was to be installed on the throne; 
but there was intrigue in the palace to back my younger brother; and 1 was 
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administered some medical preparation which made me physically, mentally 
and morally unfit. I was unbalanced, and behaving like a mad man, I reached 
the Vindhya valley. Oppressed by hunger and thirst, I drank the water from 
a pond in which various fruits were naturally decocted; I suffered terribly from 
vomitting and motions; and 1 was completely cured of all my ailments. It was 
a second birth as it were, and all my faculties functioned as before. While in 
search of fruits and flowers, I met a dignified person followed by Bhillas. He 
took me to his Mahapalll. We paid respects to Arahanta there, and spent 
our time in comfort. He inquired about me; and, finding that both of us 
belonged to the Soma race, he put me as his successor on the throne and 
ordered all the chiefs to obey me. He told me that though these people were 
Mlecchas, they had a code of behaviour (146.13-17): I was free to stay with 
them or go away. In course of time, as Karmas would have it, I too stooped 
to this profession of robbery. Just to remind me of the words of the Royal 
sage, I have asked this man to strike me with a lohci-damda , because I had 
become a victim of loha (= lobha, greed).’ Prince Kuvalayacandra was much 
overpowered by this episode; and consequently, by stressing on the rarity of 
Jina’s instructions, he urged Darpaparigha to leave this profession and adopt 
the career of self-restraint and penances as preached by Jina. Lately, Darpa¬ 
parigha had no news from Drdhavarman; and when he learnt now that the 
prince was Kuvalayacandra, the latter’s son got through divine favour, he 
embraced him as his brother. The prince narrated all about his journey and 
how he has to enlighten Kuvalayamala at Vijayanagari for which he wanted to 
start soon. Darpaparigha detained him for some time, because the sky was 
overcast with clouds, there were strong winds, and there were showers which 
brought about many changes on the earth and in the hearts of separated ladies 
(all described 147.13 to 148.15). When the prince decided to start on his 
mission, Darpaparigha wanted to leave the place and also to escort him with 
his army, but was dissuaded by the former. The prince paid respects to him 
and proceeded towards the South; and soon Darpaparigha, too, left home with 
a view to taking to renunciation (Page 140.1-149.3; *58.32- *61.1). 

[v. Kuvalayacandra in Vijayapuri] 

Kuvalayacandra Reaches Vijayapuri and Learns about Kuvalaya- 
mala’s Resolve: Travelling through thick and thin and meeting various kinds 
of people, Kuvalayacandra reached the country of Vijayapuri (described 
149.6-17) on the southern coast. Passing through the country, he captivated 
many fair eyes and, in due course, came to the capital, Vijaya (described 
149.20-26). As he was wondering how to meet Kuvalayhmala, he gathered 
from the talk of town ladies out on the streets to fetch water that Kuvalayamala, 
though dark in complexion, was very beautiful (described 150.6-9), that she had 
hung an incomplete verse in public, and that, as prophesied, she would marry 
him who would complete it. Then he visited a residential school in which 
pupils from all parts of India (150.20) were studying different branches of 
learning such as, grammar, Dars'anas (Bauddha, Samkhya, Vaisesika, MImamsa, 
Naiyayika, Anekanta and Lokayata), different lores, arts and-crafts (described 
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150.21 to 151.10). The teachers there were well-versed in seventy-two kalas 
or arts and sixty-four vijmnas or lores. There he heard the naughty lads 
irresponsibly gossipping in contemporary Middle Indo-Aryan spoken dialect 
about various topics, personal and urban, and had a confirmation that the 
princess had exhibited an incomplete verse in the Palace Yard. On the way to it, 
there was a festivity at a merchant’s place; in the market, he came across 
traders (from different parts of the country) who could be distinguished from 
their traits and who were speaking in their own language (described 152.23 
to 153.18): and he heard various conversations in the bazar (153.13-18). In the 
palace yard, he came across many rulers who seemed dejected at the idea that 
the princess would marry him who completed the verse of which she exhibited 
only one foot: ‘pamca vi patime vimanammi ’; and, for verification, the entire 
verse was kept under lock and seal in the royal treasury. He could at once 
guess and hit on the complete Gatha (154.5), seeing how trickily that princess 
[Mayaditya > Kuvalayamala] had drafted it (Pages 149.4-154.6; *61.1-31). 

Kuvalayacandra Wins Kuvalayamala’s Heart and Meets Mahendra¬ 
kumara: Just then, there was great commotion among the people, because the 
invincible elephant was running amuck after breaking its chains and killing 
its keeper (described 154.11-13). The king with his harem rushed to the terrace. 
He was warning the prince to get away from the elephant. The prince, seeing 
the infuriated elephant rushing at him, tricked it with a garment, and, as he got 
on its back, recited the full verse, hearing which Kuvalayamala declared that 
the verse was duly completed and put a garland of fragrant flowers round his 
neck. The king (Vijayasena) felicitated his daughter on her worthy choice; 
there was a shower of flowers from heaven: and shouts of ‘Victory’ resounded 
the sky. At that moment Mahendrakumara came on the scene, and greeted 
the prince on his triumph with significant reference to the parents of the latter. 
Recognising Mahendrakumara, the prince made the elephant sit and took him 
on its back: both of them embraced each other, and inquired about mutual 
welfare. King Vijaya was happy at the fine coincidence (155.7-9), to the good 
fortune of his daughter. The prince was duly welcomed in the palace, and 
Kuvalayamala could have an affectionate glance at him (Pages 154 7-155 13- 
*61.31- *62.24). 

Mahendrakumara Narrates What PIappened at Vinita : King Vijaya¬ 
sena was curious to know how both of them were there. Mahendrakumara 
narrated what happened at the capital after Kuvalayacandra was carried away 
by the horse. The parents were in a miserable plight at the loss of the prince; 
the ministei s tried to console them by reminding them of the privation suffered 
by Sagaia, and all possible attempts (155-31 ff.) were made to get some new's 
about the prince. The maidens suffered a sense of separation; and when the 
metropolis was thus plunged into frustration caused by this privation, the 
Royal Parrot got the audience of the King and narrated to him, to his joy and 
satisfaction, how prince Kuvalayacandra came to the hermitage of Enika, how 
on his important mission of enlightening Kuvalayamala, he proceeded to 
Vijayapuri, and how the duty of conveying his welfare to the parents was 
entrusted to it. On getting this information, king Drdhavarman was ready to 
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proceed to Vijayapurl, but at last allowed Mahendrakumara and his party to 
go there. That is how Kuvalayacandra and Mahendrakumara could luckily 
meet here. King Vijaya was extremely happy at these developments which were 
almost miraculous. Both the princes rested there quite comfortably (Pages 
155.14-15&.2; *62.27- *63.30). 

Delay for Marriage and Kuvalayacandra’s Passionate Anxiety : It was* 
gathered that it would take some time to fix up a date for the wedding: this 
caused some anxiety to Kuvalayacandra who was impatient for the hand of 
Kuvalayamala. He was passionately yearning for her, and started brooding 
over her beauty (158.13-24). He planned desperately various alternatives of 
meeting her (158.25-159.5). Mahendrakumara came and mentioned to him bow 
a letter conveying their well-being was despatched to Ayodhya. He could easily 
see that the prince was restless on account of separation and was losing faith 
in the promises of the king, because of his own impatience. Mahendra reminded 
him of the prophecy, of his being chosen by Kuvalayamala with a garland and 
of her deep affection and passionate love for him; and requested him not to 
suspect the good intentions of king Vijaya (Pages 158.3-160.8; *63.30- *64.3). 

Kuvalayamala Sends a Love Present to Kuvalayacandra: At this 
stage, there arrived a girl who brought to Kuvalayacandra personal presents 
consisting of a garland and a flower-ornament; within the stalk of the latter, 
there was the figure of Rajahamsika, cut on a bhurja- leaf; and its expression 
was indicated by a verse inscribed below it. Mahendra warned him not to 
misunderstand the situation: the symbolic swan was eager for him. The bard 
announced the evening, indirectly reminding the prince that the Dharma was 
quite important and one should not be carried away by worldly attachments. 
The prince took leave of the girl-messenger just with a remark complimenting 
Kuvalayamala on her skill (Pages 160.9-32; *64.34-38). 

Bhogavati Introduces Kuvalayamala and Arranges a Meeting of 
Kuvalayacandra with her: Both Kuvalayacandra and Mahendra offered 
evening worship to Rsabhanatha. Mahendra found fault with Kuvalayacandra 
for not sending any message to Kuvalayamala who would be fatally restless 
on account of separation. Next morning, they woke up, hearing the bard’s 
recitation (161.16-22). An elderly lady (Bhogavati) who was a motherly 
attendant of Kuvalayamala came to them, and narrated to them the following 
details: 4 King Vijayasena and his queen Bhanumati of Vijayapurl had no issue, 
so they worshipped many a deity etc. for a child; and at last, as indicated by 
a dream, they had a daughter, Kuvalayamala, who was duly brought up almost 
like a son. On her reaching youth, as she had developed aversion for man, her 
parents inquired about her marriage of a Vidyadhara-sraffiana (who knows the 
past, present and future). The Sramana gave them a discourse on hey a, adeya 
and upeksaniya both in this and the other world. Further, on an inquiry by the 
king, the Sramana narrated all about Mayaditya > Padmavara > Kuvalayamala 
till her welcoming the triumphant prince Kuvalayacandra (i.e., yourself). On 
seeing you on the back of the elephant, many doubts and expectations crowded 
her heart (163.24-32); then, on your completing the verse, she garlanded you; 
and to her thrill, you looked at her affectionately. Though she went away from 
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the palace at her father’s direction, her heart was left behind as it were. She 
reached her apartment, but was awfully restless whether you would accept her 
at all. We all assured her, but her doubts could not be dissipated. Just to test 
your bonafides, we requested her to send you the garland etc. She learnt that 
the day of the marriage also was not immediately fixed; and that-made her 
unhappy. Further, as she did not receive any message from you, she is on the 
verge of break-down; and her condition is critical, almost beyond all normal 
remedies. Mahendra consulted her as to what should be done to save the 
situation. She requested them to go to the garden where she would arrange to 
bring Kuvalayamala. Kuvalayacandra and Mahendra reached the garden 
(described 166.16-19) discussing half-serious and half-jocular topics (156.1-15); 
and while they were enjoying various scenes etc. in it, there arrived Kuvalaya¬ 
mala of striking beauty (described 166.32 f.), siill in a suspicious mood. Her 
attendants including Bhogavatl left her in a bower, and went out to trace the 
prince from his conspicuous foot-prints: she had almost decided to hang herself 
to death, if she were not to meet the prince. They met, however, in that bower; 
and the prince welcomed her and received her in his arms to her pleasant 
embarrassment. She reminded him that he did not send any message; but he 
assured her that he came all the distance to enlighten her, as it was agreed 
between them in the past. Bhogavatl came there under the king’s direction, and 
Kuvalayamala returned to her apartment with a consoled heart, leaving the 
prince in a mood of assurance. He narrated his experience with her to 
Mahendra. Both of them spent their time happily as if in their own country; 
and Kuvalayacandra was receiving a number of love presents from the princess. 
Now the cold season arrived (described 169.12-170.4) with all its characteristics 
(Pages 161.1-170.4; *64.9- *65.35). 

Wedding Ceremony; Pleasure Sports and Diversions; and Kuvalaya¬ 
mala Duly Enlightened: The astrologer informed the king how the most 
auspicious lagna-yoga was now available for the marriage of Kuvalayacandra 
and Kuvalayamala who felt very happy on hearing this. The whole town was 
busy with various preparations of the marriage (170.20-28). On the appointed 
day, at that auspicious moment, the marriage ceremony was celebrated with due 
eclat and rituals (described 170.31-171.26). Then followed their bed-ceremony 
to which, to begin with, her companions added a good deal of mirth and fun. 
When they left the room, Kuvalayamala also wanted to go out, but Kuvalaya¬ 
candra charged her with ‘stealing’ his heart; she also made a similar charge; 
the companions were called back and accepted for arbitration; and their decision 
required the couple to embrace each other heartily. Thus passed the first, the 
second and the third night which ended in their amorous satisfaction. One day, 
the couple enjoyed from the terrace the scene of the ocean (described 173.33 f.) 
the waves of which were washing the southern rampart of the metropolis; and 
they saw therein each other’s characteristics in a symbolic way. Then they 
decided to divert themselves with learned pastimes such as prahelika , 
antimdksara vudha etc. (174.21-24) of which bindumati , atthavidaya , pradnottara , 
pr start ha, aksara-cyutaka , matra-cyutaka , bindu-cyutaka, gudha-caturtha-pada , 
bhaniyavviya , hrduya , padma-gatha , gathardha , samvidhanaka , gatha-raksasa , 
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prathamaksara-racita are duly illustrated. She changed her mind and expressed 
her desire rather to know how he came to this far-off country and completed 
the verse than to spend time on these diversions. Kuvalayacandra narrated his 
tale right from his birth to his marriage with her, and incidentally the career of 
the Five (§ 281): he reminded her that it was his duty to enlighten her and „ 
that, therefore, she should accept samyaktva , which is rare and unique (illust¬ 
rated with apt similes, § 282). He further urged her to follow Jinadharma 
which is the shelter and rescue for souls wandering in Samsara, and have the 
highest respect for the TIrthakara. He requested her to recollect their mutual 
agreement in the past life, and follow the words of Jina. She accepted all that 
he said and felt enlightened in the religion of Jina (Pages 170.4-180.12; 
*65.36- *66.31). 


[vi. Kuvalayacandra Starts Back for Ayodhya] 

Kuvalayacandra etc. Start for Ayodhya with Auspicious Omens and 
Meet a Monk: Kuvalayacandra received a letter from king Drdhavarman 
asking him to return to Ayodhya at the earliest along with Mahendra. He 
consulted his beloved who agreed to his decision; and king Vijaya also felt that 
they should return home early. The necessary preparations for the journey 
were made, and the date of departure was fixed by the astrologer. Kuvalaya- 
mala took leave of the trees etc. in the garden (180.31-181.13) and of the 
domestic birds and beasts (181.16-24) with a touch of sentiment. The rituals of 
the departure for the couple were gone through (181.25-27); and at the 
auspicious moment, they started. As the couple mounted, the triumphant 
elephant and proceeded along the road, the onlooking town girls entertained 
various thoughts and gave expressions to different views about them both 
(details given, 182.4-183.3). After leaving the metropolis, they camped at a 
distance. The prince offered worship to Jina; and, in response to his appeal, 
the Pravacanadevata presented an auspicious dakuna simultaneously with which 
king Jayanta of Jay anti presented him with a prominent umbrella: the prince 
felt that all his desires would be fulfilled. Incidentally, he gave her an exposition 
on the sakunas , good and bad (183.24-184.20), and explained to her that they 
are after all consequences of one’s own Karmas: the worship of Jina, in the 
samavasarana , leads to the fruit of Punya. From the next halt, the king, queen 
and the citizens (who were accompanying them for a distance) returned, at the 
prince’s request, to the metropolis. The prince, in his onward travel, camped 
in the vicinity of the Sahya mountain. It was reported to him that there had 
arrived a Saint of charming personality, the hair on whose head was pulled out, 
who was wearing a white garment, and who had a piccha in his hand (to be 
distinguished from a tapasa or tridandin). The prince could see that he had 
recently entered the order and that there was something superhuman about him. 
On being saluted by the prince and his beloved, the saint blessed them with 
dharma-ldbha , and, on being inquired of, started narrating his biography (Pages 
180.13-185.6; *66.36- *67.34). 

Saint Bhanu’s Autobiography and Enlightenment Through the Paint¬ 
ings of Samsara-cakra : “In the country of Lata, known for its dresses and 
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deda-bhasas , there ruled a mighty king, Simha by name, of whom I, Bhanu, 
have been the eldest son, addicted rather too much to painting. One day 
a teacher showed me a painted scroll presenting what he called the Saihsara- 
cakra and depicting all that was there on the earth. He explained pointing out 
with a stick that the various regions were hell, human world and heaven. With 
excessive sin one gets misery in hell; with excessive merit one gets pleasures in 
heaven; with a little merit and plenty of sin one is born as a sub-human being, 
and with plenty of merit and a little sin one is born as a man: everywhere, 
however, there is misery. A king with great sin to his credit goes to hell. 
A king with hunting paraphernalia only earns sin. Here was a thief suffering 
awfully for his deeds. The cultivators were illtreating the beasts of burden and 
causing injury to one-sensed beings; and they alone had to suffer for their sins. 
One carried only punya and papa with him, and left everything behind, on the 
eve of death. Young men enjoyed various pleasures, and they were painted on 
the scroll. Similarly, men in various professions and positions, proud of this 
and that, were depicted, with the consequences of their acts etc. In the sub¬ 
human world there were the various beasts and birds, killing each other. Then 
there were painted the scenes in hells, and also those in heavens. Lastly, there 
was the picture of Liberation which is characterised by eternal bliss. When he 
unfolded the scenes of this Samsara-cakra, I could realize the despicable 
character of the worldly life; and I told him that he must be a god or so 
coming from heaven, with this scroll, having some definite purpose in mind. 
Then there was another picture the details of which he explained thus: ‘Here 
in the town of Campa ruled the king, Maharatha. Dhanadatta was a rich 
merchant; from his wife Devi he had two sons: Kulamitra and Dhanamitra. 
Soon after their birth, the father died; and the mother urged them to do some 
business and earn their living. They practised varied professions and tried 
their hands at different arts and crafts; but they proved failures everywhere, 
with no earnings to their credit. They decided, at last, to commit suicide; and 
when they were about to jump down a mountain peak, a divine voice prevented 
them from being rash. It was the admonition of a great saint in the vicinity 
who knew their plight and who advised them sympathetically to take to 
renunciation, so that they would never be bom poor again but would get 
heavenly happiness and liberation. Both of them entered the order, practised 
austerities, and were bom in heaven. Thence one was born as Bhanu, the son 
of Simha, i. e., yourself; and I, the teacher or painter, am the second. I have 
come here to enlighten you.’ Hearing this, I, Bhanukumara, fell into a swoon, 
and on coming to my senses, found in that teacher a brilliant god who reminded 
me of our earlier births and urged me to accept renunciation with a view to 
attaining eternal bliss. On hearing this, I pulled out five handfuls of hair, 
received the ascetic’s equipment ( rayaharana , muhapottiya and padiggaha ), and 
left the park to the great consternation of my friends etc. who rushed to the 
king. The god brought me here.” The prince appreciated his autobiography 
and his obliging brother. Mahendrakumara accepted Samyaktva which grew 
more and more firm (Pages 185.7-194.33; *67.35- *69.4). 
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Kuvalayacandra Obliges Alchemists : In their onward march, one night 
prince Kuvalayacandra saw some fire burning bright in a Vindhya valley and 
some people hovering about it. He left his beloved on the bed, and, duly 
equipped, went nearer the fire. After hearing their conversation (about the 
colour of *the flames and about the metal that was being melted), he could'* 
realize that they were alchemists ( dhatu-vadins ), busy in preparing gold. Lest 
they should be scared, the prince remained hidden watching their movements. 
Despite all their precautions and preparations, their experiment failed; and the 
metal that turned out was just copper and not gold. Defeated in their purpose 
and in a mood of despair, they were about to go back to their place, when the 
prince greeted them with success; and they, in their turn, welcomed him. He 
introduced himself to them in a half serious and half jocular manner. He got 
the details from them as to what they were doing, and he requested them to 
repeat the experiment, so that he might put things right. He saluted the Jinas 
and Siddhas, and added the curna as prescribed in the Jompahuda: to the 
satisfaction of all, the gold was ready. They all submitted to him to learn the 
Vidya from him. He told them that Sarvajna was the presiding deity who had 
given out the Jonlpahuda ; and at their request, he bestowed the Vidya on them. 
He asked them to call on Kuvalayacandra (i. e., himself) when he is proclaimed 
as king. He returned to his camp to find Kuvalayamala awfully worried at his 
disappearance, and narrated to her his experience about those alchemists. 
Further, at her request, he explained to her the technique of alchemy (197.28 to 
198.5) as prescribed in the Jompahuda (Pages 195.1-198.5; *69.4-26). 

* 

[vii. Kuvalayacandra in Ayodhya] 

Kuvalayacandra Jubilantly Welcomed in Ayodhya and Drdha- 
v arman’s Selection of True Religion: Next morning (described 198.7 f.), 
they fulfilled their religious duties; and their camp marched on in its usual 
bustle (described 198.23 f.). With continuous march, he reached the frontiers of 
his home territory, and sent the message of his arrival to King Drdhavarman 
through prince Mahendra. The king gave an ovation to him. The prince got 
down from the horse and greeted his father by failing at his feet. Both the 
mother and father received him with great feelings, and learnt from him all 
about his career since he was carried away by the horse. An auspicious day 
for his reception and coronation as an heir-apparent was duly calculated by 
astrologers; and on that day, Ayodhya was live with manifold activities 
(described 199.27-30). To the joy and appreciation of the citizens, the prince 
came into the town, was crowned as Prince, and was, alon^with his wife, duly 
blessed by the king. After some time, the king expressed his desire to practise 
Dharma. He had some discussion with the prince as to which Dharma was 
worthy and fit to be practised. The Kuladevata was propitiated and appealed 
to in the matter, and, as announced by a divine voice, the king received a costly 
Ms. in Brahml characters, the contents (described 201.33-202.30 or § 320) of 
which were respectfully read by the prince. The king, however,* 4 wondered how 
to find out the religious teachers who preached such a religion,. especially when 
every teacher claimed his religion to be the best. The princ$ planned that all 
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the religious teachers might be invited by a declaration; and the religion, which 
agreed with the one described in the Ms. would be accepted by the king 
(Pages 198.6-203.21; *69.26- *70.42). 

Drdhavarman Hears Various Religious Teachers, Adopts True Relig¬ 
ion and Accepts Pravrajya: Accordingly, there arrived various religious 
teachers and propounded what they considered to be the Dhanna; and every 
time the king saw whether and how far a particular view agreed with what was 
laid down in the Ms. They (such as Tridandi, Advaita, Sadvaita etc.) gave their 
views about Jlva, Elements, Liberation, Sacrifice, Living, Dying, Purification, 
Meditation, Begging, God etc. Finally, one Teacher preached abstention from 
five sins and Arhat as the divinity: this, the king found, agreed with what was 
prescribed in the Ms. The king took leave of all the other teachers; and from 
the teacher, whose religion he accepted, he got further enlightenment about 
agama , apt a and moksa. The prince conveyed to the king how he was carried 
away by the horse to enlighten him in this religion, how he met his colleagues 
of the earlier birth, and how he had many other occasions to realize the 
greatness of this religion. The king was convinced of the urgency of adopting 
this religion. Next morning, he duly greeted his relatives etc., gave rich gifts 
to various people, called, along with the princes, on the teacher of his religion, 
and requested him for being initiated into the order of monks. The teacher 
gave him pravrajya according to due formalities (Pages 203.22-209.14; *71.1-31). 

Teacher’s Religious Discourse and Drdhavarman’s Spiritual Progress: 
Then, to that gathering, the teacher gave a discourse on the rarity of human 
birth, of religious instruction, of faith in religion and of the practice of self- 
control (illustrating them with jugasamila drstanta , § 326, and other similes). 
The royal saint Drdhavarman started following the course of his duties in their 
positive and negative aspects for a pretty long time till very little of his Karman 
remained to be destroyed (Pages 209.15-211.31; *71.31- *72.4). 

God Padmakesara Duly Reborn as Prince PrthvIsara and soon Made 
the King: Kuvalayacandra ruled for many many years. The heavenly period 
of life of Padmakesara came to termination. Quite sensibly he reconsidered 
his past, came to Ayodhya, conveyed to Kuvalayacandra and Kuvalayamala 
that he would be born as their son, and presented them some ornament which 
would make him remember his past and take to renunciation. In due course, 
he was duly bom as a son to them and was named PrthvIsara. After seeing 
those ornaments he remembered his past and developed a detachment for 
worldly pleasure and royal pomp. Much against his instincts, he was crowned 
as yuvaraja and requested by Kuvalayacandra to look after the kingdom. When 
the prince desired to relinquish the world, Kuvalayacandra dissuaded him in 
view of his young age; but he himself remained awaiting some teacher with 
a view to looking after his benefit in the next world. The king, after discussing 
religious topics with Kuvalayamala, retired one night, and, early in the morning, 
occupied himself with pious thoughts yearning for ascetic life in the near future. 
When it was morning, Kuvalayamala reminded him of his earlier resolve that 
in case he met his parents alive and got himself crowned, he would put his son 
on the throne and enter the order. Thus she indicated and confirmed whatever 
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thoughts he had in mind. Now that Prthvisara was put on the throne both of 
them decided to take to religious life at the earliest (Pages 212.1-214.33; 
*72.4- *73.9). 

Kuvalayacandra, Mahendra and Kuvalayamala Take to Pravrajya 
after Meeting Darpaparigha, so also Prthavisara in due Course; and in a* 
Subsequent Birth the Five Met in Heaven and Recollected their Agree¬ 
ment: Later, the king saw in the street of the metropolis a couple of monks 
who told him that they were the disciples of saint Darpaparigha, the son of 
Ratnamukuta. In due course, he (along with Mahendra and Kuvalayamala) 
paid respects to Darpaparigha who blessed him and told him about his activities 
subsequent to their last meeting. Darpaparigha told the king that after leaving 
the Cintamani-palll he met a great Saint at Bhrgukaccha, who had given him 
that Pall! and from whom he accepted renunciation. Then that saint went to 
Ayodhya, initiated king Drdhavarman into the order, both of them reached 
Sammeta-sikhara, and became Anta-krt Kevalins. This was a sort of inspiration 
to Kuvalayacandra, Mahendra and Kuvalayamala. All of them accepted 
renunciation, and started practising penance according to the rules. In course 
of time, Kuvalayamala was born as a god in the Saudharma-kalpa; the saint 
Kuvalayacandra was born as a god in the Vaidurya-vimana there ; the Lion too, 
after due religious fasting, was born there; and the clairvoyant saint, Sagara- 
datta, reached there, after his death, as a god. After enjoying royal pleasures 
for a while and putting his son Manorathaditya on the throne, king Prthvisara 
also took to asceticism and joined them in the same heaven after his demise. 
They recognised each other, reflected together on the*importance of Samyaktva 
(216.23-32) and the value of the words of Jina in the terrific ocean of trans- 
migratory circuit, and agreed that, in the subsequent births, wherever they were, 
any one of them having omniscience should enlighten the rest (Pages 215.1-217.7; 
*73.9-40). 

[viii. Mahavlra’s Samavasarana and the Five Souls] 

Maniratha, an Asanna-bhavya, and the Occasion for his Samvega: 
Then, during the age of Mahavlra, the soul of Kuvalayacandra came down from 
heaven and was born in the town of Kakandi as prince Maniratha, the son of 
king Kancanaratha and his queen Indlvara. Much against the wish of all, 
prince Maniratha became addicted to hunting. While he was out in the forest, 
there arrived Mahavlra, who, in his Samavasarana constructed by the gods, 
preached to the audience, including Kancanaratha and others, twofold Dharma 
based on Samyaktva (217.28-218.6), and also explained the characteristics (§ 337) 
and the defects (218.22-30) of Samyaktva (does this covgr caritra also here, 
see line 30, p. 218.13, p. 219-4?), as well as dardana, jndna and caritra 
(§§ 339-40), the nature of himsa , asatya , steya, maithuna and pcirigraha , of those 
who abstain from it, or how it is guarded (§§ 341-45). The twelve vows of a 
house-holder end with samlehand (which is there for both dravaka and dramana ), 
and the aticdras (five for each) of them should be avoided (§ 346). Further, 
Mahavlra explained to Kancanaratha that prince Maniratha, though addicted to 
hunting, was not only a bhavya but would reach liberation also in this very 
birth: in fact, he was enlightened and with a view to adopting religious life,*he 
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was reaching the Samavasarana. The occasion for his developing samvega was 
like this. He had gone into the Kosamba forest for hunting. Afraid of his 
arrows, all the deer ran away; but one young female deer came to him quite 
affectionately. He was much moved by the situation, broke his bow and sword, 
_~and felt great remorse on account of his cruel activities. He was thrilled at the 
touch of that loving deer; and he realized that there must be some connection 
of the earlier birth. He came by this time to the Samavasarana; and to explain 
to him his earlier relation with that deer Mahavlra narrated thus (Pages 217.8- 
224.15; *73.41- *74.36). 

Earlier Lives of Maniratha and the Deer, and Former’s DIksa: In 
one of his earlier lives, Mahavlra was prince Ananga, the son of king Madana 
of Saketa. There was a merchant Vaisramana. His son was Priyamkara, a fine 
youth, who married Sundarl, a girl from a neighbouring family. Priyamkara 
and Sundarl were so much attached to each other that they would not tolerate 
separation even for a moment. In due course, as ill Juck would have it, 
Priyamkara fell ill and died. Sundarl would not believe that he was dead, but 
started caressing his dead body without allowing it to be burnt. She was mad 
on account of her affection, continued fondling the corpse, and would not attend 
to what others said. She addressed the corpse that people round about had gone 
mad; and, to avoid them, she took the rotten corpse (described 225.23-27) and 
reached the cemetery. She started nursing it. Her father requested the king to 
do something in the matter, and prince Ananga took the responsibility of out¬ 
witting her. He also went there with the corpse of a woman, claiming her to be 
his wife whom people called dead much against his will: in fine, he presented a 
replica of SundaiTs role. He imitated her in his behaviour towards his dead 
beloved. In course of time, they became friendly, and entrusted to each other 
their dead partners, whenever they had to leave them and go out. Once Ananga 
complained to Sundarl that he heard her beloved making overtures to his wife 
Mayadevl. Ananga shrewdly developed a situation, threw both the dead bodies 
in a well, and began to lament over his sad lot that his wife was kidnapped by 
Sundarfs beloved. Innocent as she was, she felt sorry for the behaviour of her 
husband. When she wanted to know from him what to do, he expounded to her 
on the vanity of attachment and inevitability of death: so one should reflect 
(through twelve-fold cmupreksa ) on the nature of samsara etc. and devote 
oneself to the practice of Dharma (§ 352). Sundarl was enlightened. That soul 
of Sundarl was reborn as Manabhata > Padmasara > Kuvalayacandra > 
Vaiduryaprabha > Manirathakumara; and the soul of that merchant-youth (i. e. 
Priyamkara) was ultimately born as a female deer which showed so much 
affection to Manirathakumara. Hearing all this Manirathakumara accepted 
renunciation. Mahavlra explained (§ 354) to Gautama how a samyag-drsti who 
is avirata is subjected to misery but one who is virata enjoys happiness 
(Pages 224.16-232.5 *74.36- *76.20). 

MahavIra in SravastI and Kamagajendra’s Dream: Once, Mahavlra 
reached SravastI'-in his samavasarana , and in reply to a question of Gautama, 
who asked it for enlightenment of one and all, Mahavlra expounded how 
different kinds of Karmas take a soul through different gat is, equip it with 
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various genders, and bestow on it fortune or misfortune, intelligence or ignorance, 
pain or pleasure, and various gifts and faculties etc. It is the three jewels 
(samyaktva (= caritra ?) jfiana and dardana) that lead the soul to the town of 
Liberation. At the conclusion of this discourse, a man of striking personality 
came there’ and inquired whether all that he saw in dream was true. Mahavira* 
told him that it was true. Then he went away attracting the eyes of all gathered 
there. For the information of the rest, Gautama asked about that man; and 
Mahavxra reported as below (Pages 232.5-22; *76.20-29): 

Passionate Kamagajendra Duped; and his Presence in the Apara- 
videha and Subsequent DIksa: King Ranagajendra was ruling over Arunabha. 
Kamagajendra was his son. He was highly passionate. His queen was 
Priyangumati. One day, while he and his queen were riding a mad elephant, 
he saw a lovely girl, playing with a ball on a merchant’s terrace, and fell in love 
with her. The queen, who had noticed this, arranged for his marriage with that 
girl, and got, in exchange, a promise from her beloved that he would disclose 
to her all that he saw, heard and experienced. One day, a skilled painter came 
to him with a portrait, and assured him that it was not just imaginary but that 
of a virgin princess, daughter of king Avanti of Ujjaini. Kamagajendra was 
eager to secure her hand. The ministers advised him to send his portrait to her. 
Though she was averse to men, she liked and accepted him. He (accompanied 
by the queen and his retinue) started for Ujjaini for the celebration of the marriage. 
While camping on the way and asleep in his bed, he felt a sweet touch and woke 
up to find two girls of captivating beauty. On an inquiry, he learnt that they were 
Vidyadhara maidens. They disclosed their mission * to him, after shrewdly 
securing his solemn promise that he would do the needful in the matter. Princess 
Bindumati, they added, was the extremely charming daughter of the Vidyadhara 
king Prthvisundara (from his queen Mekhala), ruling over Anandamandira on 
the notrhern range of the mountain Vaitadhya. She had developed aversion to 
man, and would not choose any Vidyadhara youth for her companion. Any 
way, her parents left this choice to her sv/eet will. One day while moving with 
her friends in a mountain valley, she heard a Kimnara couple singing in praise 
of the handsome prince, Kamagajendra. After learning about his whereabouts, 
she developed passionate attachment for him and grew restless. The only 
remedy against her ailment was that she should meet him. So, as suggested by 
their mistress and guided by Prajnapti-vidya, they came to him. They requested 
him to accompany them to their mistress who was now on the verge of calamity 
from which he alone could rescue her. He sought the consent of his queen 
who allowed him to go on an express promise from them that he would be 
returned safe to her. They took him immediately in their Vimana, to the 
wonder and worry of the queen. On his return, he conveyed to the queen his 
experiences during her absence: 4 It was a fine flight through the autumn sky 
(described 238.1-5), when the mind was crowded with various thoughts (§ 336). 
Soon we reached a white house and entered a fine cavern; therein was seen that 
Vidyadhara princess on a cool bed of leaves. They announced my arrival to 
her, requesting her to have now her desires fulfilled. But she was found without 
any movements; in fine, lifeless. They began to lament for her loss (239.5-9), 
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making me almost unconscious, seeing her dying thus on account of my 
separation, as they put it. They sought my advice as to what should be done. 
It was day-break by this time. They decided to finish her funeral, and faggots 
of sandal tree etc. were gathered together. As her body were consigned to 
© flames, they fell into a swoon; I consoled them; but, in a fit of lamentation 
(239.30-33), they jumped into the flames of the funeral pyre. Even before I 
could dissuade them, they were reduced to ashes. I was shocked and plunged 
into remorse: I too decided to enter the same flames. Just then I heard a 
Vidyadhara couple conversing on the propriety of an action like that which 1 
was about to do, and changed my decision. For funeral offerings, I entered a 
lovely lake, and lo! I sank in a well; and when I came up, I saw a surprising 
scene: everything appeared magnified, and men were five hundred bows in height. 
It was a strange land. The well was converted into a Vimana; and getting 
down from it, I started moving about. I met two boys, in whose presence I 
looked like a worm, an ant; they wondered about my human speech, and from their 
talk I gathered that it was Apara-videha. They took me on their palm and, to 
my pleasure, reached the Samavasarana of SImamdharasvamin with a view to 
inquiring my antecedents. In reply to Gautama’s question, Mahavlra explained 
about the udaya , ksaya and ksayopadama of the Kaunas (§ 371). Then I offered 
prayers to Jina, attracting the attention of all there. To a questionnaire from 
the audience, Mahavlra gave out the details about me. He disclosed that as I 
was an addict to women, a couple of Vidyadhara youths, dressed as females, 
tempted me away like that and played on me that joke of entering the funeral 
pyre. When I was ready-to enter the fire, that very Vidyadhara couple arranged 
to bring me here in this form. Among the five souls agreed to enlighten one 
another, I was one: Mohadatta > God > Prthvisara > God > and, now finally, 
Kamagajendra, to be enlightened here to attain final liberation. The lord also 
explained the peculiar conditions in the Aparavideha (243.13-22) contrasted with 
those in the Bharata-ksetra. I offered prayers to Jina; and when I lifted my 
head, I found myself back here.’ The queen told Kamagajendra that all this 
sounded like a miracle, beyond spatial, temporal and sequential proportions; 
but he assured her that all that was really experienced by him; and Simamdhara 
was still in his heart. It was got verified from Mahavlra as true, next morning. 
Kamagajendra realized the vanity of worldly ties and pleasures, put his son 
Diggajendra on the throne, and accepted renunciation. Mahavlra told him the 
whereabouts of the Five colleagues: one in heaven, with a short life now, and the 
rest on the earth here (enumerated 244.24 f.); and that he would attain liberation 
in this very life (Pages 232.23-244.28: *76.29- *79.40). 

Vajragupta and his Renunciation: When Mahavlra reached Kakandi 
with his Samavasarana, he expounded there, in reply to a specific question of 
Gautama, how, in the same activity, different souls, according to their passional 
intensity, incur the bondage of different Karmas, as illustrated by the theory 
of six Lesyas (§ 376); this carried great conviction upon the audience. Just 
then, there arrived a striking prince and inquired whether what was recited by a 
divine voice was true, blessed or not. Getting Mahavlra’s reply in the 
affirmative, he went away bent on doing according to the instructions, 
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Mahavira enlightened Gautama and others on his antecedents thus: ‘He is 
Vajragupta, the son of king Candragupta of Rsabhapura. One day the 
prominent citizens waited on the king and requested him to find out the robber 
who was regularly looting the town of its best things every night, but could not 
be noticed; as admitted, even by the city-guard. Vajragupta, however, came forth, 
with a solemn pledge that he would either detect the thief within a week or kill 
himself in flames; and the king accepted his offer. Six days passed quietly, 
without any success; so, now, the prince felt anxious that death was inevitable 
for him. At last, he decided to propitiate with his flesh the Vetala in the 
cemetery. Accordingly, he went there at night and appealed to Pis'aca etc., to 
accept his flesh and give the required information. A Vetala demanded his 
bony and roasted flesh, followed by a mouthful of his blood offered in his 
skull (Gautama got an explanation that this was just a joke of Vyantaras). As 
the prince, quite ready to fulfil this, was about to cut his head, a divine voice, 
pleased with his courage, promised him the boon; and thus he got the requisite 
details where that invincible thief lived. He reached cautiously the door of the 
cellar at the foot of a banyan tree. He smelt the fragrance of incense and heard 
sweet notes of music. He entered a rich hall there and attracted the attention' 
of a charming girl whose glances were the veritable shafts of cupid. In course 
of mutual inquiry, he gathered that she was the daughter of Surendra, king of 
SravastT, and was betrothed to Vajragupta; but, in the meanwhile, she was 
kidnapped by that gifted thief and pent up there. He could recognise that she 
was Campakamala, his once-proposed beloved but was said to be carried away 
by a Vidyadhara. He disclosed his identity, and requested her to help him to 
kill that Vidyadhara thief, provided she continued to love him. She gave him 
some details about the ladies etc. there, and assured him her aid in this plot. 
She was not sure of the fidelity of other women (251.1 f.), but it w^as likely that 
they would love him. She appreciated his wisdom, and presented him with the 
miraculous sword etc. of the thief and substituted the ordinary ones of the 
prince in their place. Thus nicely equipped, and getting the necessary hints 
from her, the prince ambushed at the mouth of the cellar to strike that robber 
immediately on his entering there. Before daybreak, the robber returned 
kidnapping princess Campavatl, the very beloved of the prince, namely, 
Vajragupta, who was loudly crying for his protection from the robber. The 
prince thought that the robber was caught red-handed, and was about to cut his 
head; but, on second thoughts, he decided rather to give a fair fight than to 
murder him treacherously. He challenged the robber who was surprised by his 
presence there. The robber realized that his divine weapons were substituted. 
Reviling each other in a challenging mood, they fought like wild buffaloes. 
When the duel was being fought evenly, Campavatl [rather Campakamala] 
hinted to him to remember (the power behind) the Khadga-ratna. When the 
prince did so, that robber suspected the treachery of Campakamala, and rushed 
to strike her; but his head, in the meanwhile, was lopped off by the prince; and 
he fell dead on the ground. At Campakamala’s suggestion^ The prince took 
also the miraculous pill from the mouth of the dead body, and thus gained 
additional lustre and strength. Thus triumphant and miraculously equipped. 
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he stayed in that underground cellar enjoying pleasures in the company of 
those beloveds and forgetting his parents and kingdom. Thus twelve years 
elapsed. One early morning, a voice of an unseen bard greeted him by his 
name, reminded him 1) of the rise and fall in Samsara, and urged him to mind 
^his benefit of the next world. That voice was heard by him for seven 
continuous nights, reminding him 2) to develop virati in his heart, 3) of the 
mockery of enjoyments, 4) that Dharma alone is the real shelter, 5) that worldly 
pleasures never give lasting satisfaction, 6) that samsara has terrible miseries, 
and 7) that the enjoyment of sense-pleasures is fatal, and must, therefore, be 
followed by the practice of samiti , gupti and penances. His mind was distracted; 
so next day, he questioned that voice why this renunciatory admonition was 
being given to him. The voice reminded him of the time he spent in the cellar, 
and requested him to get out of it and meet the Sarvajha. When his beloveds 
tried to come in his way, he made them ponder over the advice of that voice. 
They also agreed to follow his footsteps. So he came here for verification of 
the veracity of the bardic appeal. Thus this Vajragupta is enlightened along 
with his beloveds.’ Mahavira reminded him of his past colleagues and the 
series of births. Manirathakumara is here; Kamagajendra is here; and he is 
Vajragupta, the soul of Lobhadeva. He is thus enlightened by the souls (in 
heaven) of Mayaditya and Candasoma, through that bardic voice. Vajragupta 
accepts renunciation, so also his beloveds (Pages 244.28-256.20; *79.40-*84.8) 
Mahavira’s Discourse on Gods; Svayambhudeva’s Career and DIksa: 
In reply to a question raised by Gautama in the Samavasarana, at Hastinapura, 
that gods, unlike kings, »do not necessarily favour and punish when they are 
pleased and displeased, Mahavira expounded that there were two classes of gods, 
saraga and viraga. The former (Govinda, Slcanda, Rudra etc.,) are full of 
attachment and aversion (raga and dvesa) and seem to bestow favours and 
frowns; but, really speaking, these are the coincidental results of one’s own 
Karmas. Ihe niraga gods preach the path of liberation, and those who worship 
them get the happiness of Moksa, in due course. These gods are indifferent to 
praise or blame, but he who offers these to them will get the fruits of his 
bhavana. Just then there entered a Brahmana boy who wanted to know from 
Mahavlia what that bird was, whether it could use human speech, and whether 
its statements were true. To allay the curiosity of the audience, Mahavira 
narrated as below. s This is Svayambhudeva, the eldest son of Yajnadeva, a rich 
and learned Brahmin of Saralapura. Soon after the death of Yajnadeva, the 
family was reduced to poverty. Svayambhudeva was urged by his mother to 
earn a prosperous living. He pleaded that prosperity depended on puny a of 
which they were devoid now. Determined rather to die than to return home in 
poveity, he left home and, wandering for long, reached at last the town of 
Campa. He reached there rather late; so he decided to stay for the night on a 
Tamala tree. There he heard the conversation of two merchant youths who 
buried some treasure under that tree, covered it with earth, marked it with a 
creeper, appealed,to divinity to guard it duly, and went away. Svayambhudeva 
thought that his luck was favourable. After digging out the treasure, he found 
these five precious jewels. He took them, and started home with great joy. On 
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the way, he rested at night on a banyan tree; the tree was inhabited by many 
birds; and his mind was crowded with manifold thoughts. Just then a big bird 
came to its father and explained with joy how it visited the Samavasarana of 
Mahavlra who expounded various religious principles (261.1 ff) and explained its 
query that it would soon have right faith as well as partial conduct. The Lord _ 
explained to Gautama the four types of acts (261.9-14) which lead the soul to 
hell. In order to escape hell, the big bird, following the advice of the Lord, 
observed fast, and was now seeking permission of its father to die fasting and 
was offering final apology. The old bird with paternal affection tried to dissuade 
it with various reasons and arguments, but had to yield finally. Likewise it 
approached its mother, brother, sisters, wife, children, mother-in-law, father-in-law, 
friend and other birds; and offered (after touching conversations with them) 
ksamapcma to all of them. Then it flew up taking leave of them all. 
Svayambhudeva was very much touched by the pious behaviour of birds, and 
started wondering whether it was proper for him to pick up jewels like that and 
live on them. He thus came here for enlightenment and renunciation. He is 
the same as the soul of Candasoma (Pages 256.21-268.8; *84.8- *85.41). 

Maharatha’s Dream and Diksa: Lord Mahavlra reached Rajagrha in 
Magadha; the gods arranged the Samavasarana for him; king Srenika was very 
happy on the Lord’s arrival; he attended on him and offered prayers to him; 
and the Lord gave him a discourse on jhana , especially that branch of Sruta- 
jnana whereby Naimittins read the past, future and present (288.25 f.). There 
entered prince Maharatha, the eight-year-old son of Srenika, and wanted the 
meaning of a symbolic dream he had. Mahavlra explained to him how he was 
the Jiva of Kuvalayamala, how his other colleagues were there, and how he 
would duly attain liberation in this life. He received diksa and met his other 
colleagues; they all moved with Mahavlra for many many years (Pages 268.9- 
269.18; *85-41-*86.30). 

The Five Adopt Samlekhana and Attain Liberation: Advised by 
Mahavlra, Maniratha-kurnara adopted samlekhana and cultivated four-fold 
aradhana (with reference to jmna, darsana, carana and virya) on his pure death¬ 
bed (269.23 f), and became an Antakrt Kevalin in due course. Likewise, the 
saint Kamagajendra saw that his end was near, took the samlekhana vow and 
on his death-bed offered Samayika and ksamapana in details (§414). He became 
an Antakrt Kevalin. Similarly, the saint Vajragupta became an Antakrt Kevalin 
after observing samlekhana and duly offering alocand and pratikramana (§415). 
In the same manner, the saint Svayambhudeva saw his end nearing, adopted 
samlekhana ; and on his death-bed, he reflected on the varieties of death (§416) 
etc. He developed omniscience etc., and became an Antakrt Kevalin. Lastly, 
the saint Maharatha also realized that his end was near, had his body emaciated 
with samlekhana , and offered, in the end, detailed salutations to Arhat, Siddha, 
Acarya, Upadhyaya and Sadhu (§§ 420-25). He adopted Ksapaka-sTenl. Thus 
they all attained final liberation (described §426) in the end (Pages 269.18-280.17; 
* 86.31- * 87.31). 
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[ix. Author’s Conclusion] 

Uddyotana’s Personal Observations and Mangala: The author 
explains how different sections, episodes, characters and events of the plot serve 
different salutary purposes, ultimately intended to achieve the religious objective. 
Then, in anticipation of likely criticism, he justifies certain sentiments, contexts, 
* discussions etc. saying that they all constitute dharma-katha and are ultimately 
conducive to the development of samyaktva or right faith (§ 428). He who reads 
or hears sincerely this Kuvalayamala either develops samyaktva or has it made 
more firm. If one is adept in Desl-bhasas etc. one should recite it; otherwise 
one should read it from a Manuscript in order to appreciate its merits: it gives 
pleasure, if approached gently and intelligently. It is HridevI who is instrumental 
for this composition: good people are requested to welcome and look after this, 
so that it may live long like the fame of Rsabha (§ 429). Further, the author 
gives some details about his predecessors and himself and about the place and time 
of the composition of the Kuvalayamala (§ 430). Then follows the concluding 
mangala (§ 431); and lastly the extent (§ 432) of this work is stated to be about 
13 thousand granthas (Pages 280.18-284.9). 

2. The Story Retold Broadly 

The Kuvalayamala presents the biography, through a number of births, of 
five souls (1. Candasoma—Svayambhudeva; 2. Manabhata—Manirathakumara; 
3. Mayaditya—Maharatlia; 4. Lobhadeva—Vajragupta; and 5. Mohadatta— 
Kamagajendra) who, to begin with, degraded themselves (respectively) on account 
of intense anger (krodha)^ vanity ( mana ), deceit (maya), greed ( lobha ) and infatu¬ 
ation (moha); but, with due guidance and mutual co-operation and help on the 
path of religion, they practised penances etc. and attained liberation in the end. 
The story is put in the mouth of the author, of saint Sagaradatta, of Dharma- 
nandana, and of various characters who figure in the narrative. 

m 

(i) Candasoma, alias Bhadrasarman, from Ragada in Kanci, was a naughty 
youth. His wife Nandin! was such a nice girl as to captivate the eyes of the 
village youths. He, however, doubted her fidelity without any reason; and one 
day, on returning from the theatre, where he heard some foul whisper, he hit, 
in a fit of anger, his sister and brother, thinking that they were his wife and 
her lover. Seeing both of them killed by his hand, at his own door, he felt 
remorse for his sin, and wanted to die with them. People prevented him, and 
Brahmanas prescribed various prayadcittas to get rid of the sin; but he was in a 
mood of despair anci repentance. He went to the saint, Dharmanandana, from 
whom he adopted a code of religious behaviour and at last accepted renunciation 
(pp. 45.15- 49.21). He grew proficient in his religious practices (p. 91.30), though 
his anger was not altogether quieted (p. 92.8). In due course, he was bom in 
the Saudharma-kalpa as (ii) god Padmacandra (p. 96.8); and from there, he 
took birth oncers (iii) a Lion in the Vindhyas (102.18). Being duly instructed 
(by Kuvalayacandra) the Lion died piously and was reborn as (iv) a god in the 
Vaidurya-vimana (pp. 111-12, 216.16). Thence, in course of time, he was reborn 
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as (v) Svayambhudeva (pp. 256.26 f.) who had to leave home and wander about 
for a prosperous living. He reached Campa, but had to rest at night on a 
Tarnala tree. He saw two traders who significantly buried under that tree some 
treasure and went away. Svayambhudeva found, to his good luck, five jewels 
there; he took them and started home. On the way he rested on a banyan tree. 
There he heard a touching conversation between a bird and its father, mother, " 
wife etc. The bird succeeded in taking their permission to die fasting in order 
to escape from hell, as instructed by Mahavira. This conversation was a lesson 
for him; and it opened his eye that it was not proper for him to pick up jewels 
like that and live on them. Being thus enlightened, he accepted renunciation in 
the samavasarana of Mahavira, practised penances, submitted himself to samle- 
khana-marana , became duly an Antakrt-kevalin and thus attained liberation 
(§§ 416-19, also § 426). 

[II] 

Priyamkara and (i) Sundarl, of Saketa, were a wedded couple, highly 
attached to each other. They would not tolerate separation even for a moment. 
As ill-luck would have it, Priyamkara fell ill and died. Sundarl could hardly 
accept the fact of his death. She would not agree to the cremation of her 
beloved’s body which she closely guarded. None could convince her. Her 
father was helpless and appealed to king Madana for some way out. Prince 
Ananga (i.e., Mahavira himself in one of his earlier lives) took this responsibility 
on himself. He picked up a dead body of a woman, claiming her to be his wife, 
and behaved exactly like Sundarl. So they had a common cause and some 
understanding between them. At last Ananga managed to throw both the dead 
bodies in a well, and told Sundarl that her husband, as feared by them, eloped 
with his wife. So she was brought round to her senses (§§ 349-54). 

Sundarl, in due course, was born as Manabhata, alias Saktibhata of Ujjaini 
who inherited the position in the royal Durbar from his grand-father, an eminent 
Thakura. One day Manabhata found his seat in the Durbar occupied inadver¬ 
tently by a Pulinda prince. Vain as he was, he took offence and hit that prince 
fatally on the chest in spite of the latter’s apologetic promise that this would not 
be repeated. He came out successful in the fray that followed. For safety, he 
left that place along with his father and lived comfortably in a fortified village. 
One day, during spring-sports, he happened to sing on the swing complimenting 
a darkish beloved to the offence of his fair wife who felt humiliated and hanged 
herself, but was rescued by him in time. He tried to convince her of his bona- 
fides, but without success. His vanity surged up, and he left home in sheer 
disgust. His wife followed him, and she was followed by *his parents. To test 
her fidelity, he threw a big stone in the well and concealed himself behind a tree. 
Thinking that he jumped into the well, she threw herself there; his mother and 
father also did likewise. Manabhata realised that his vanity led to this fatal 
tragedy of the whole family. He v/as full of remorse, and, in a penitent mood, 
started out in search of a preceptor who would purify him. He gathered from a 
gossip of destitutes in Mathura that a dip in the Ganges would cleanse him of 
his sin. But in Kaus'ambI, he heard the futility of such practices, adopted four- 
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fold Dharma and accepted diksa from Dharmanandana (pp. 50.1- 56.10). In 
due course, after following the religious routine, he was born as god (iii) 
Padmasara in the Saudharma-kalpa (p. 96). 

From heaven, the soul of Manabhata was born as prince (iv) Kuvalaya- 
candra, the son of king Drdhavarman (who ruled at Vinita in Madhyades'a) and 
r queen Priyamgusyama who got him through the boon of the Kuladevata 
(pp. 15.12 f., 21.6 f.). God Padmaprabha was born as Sagaradatta (p. 103.6) 
who accepted renunciation under Dhanadatta and, as a saint, developed clair¬ 
voyance: he visualised the career of his other colleagues. In consultation with 
god Padmakesara a plan to enlighten Kuvalayacandra was hatched (p. 110.3 f.). 

One day, prince Kuvalayacandra went out for a ride with his companions; 
but his horse was possessed by Padmakesara: and he was carried to the Saint 
(< Sagaradatta) who had reached the spot where the Lion (< Candasoma) had 
been dwelling on the eve of its career. The Saint enlightened, and prescribed 
pious life to Kuvalayacandra who, in turn, whispered sacred syllables into the 
ears of the dying Lion which consequently was born as a god (§§194-6, 
pp. 111-12). Kuvalayacandra (as he was given to understand his mission, a 
part of mutual agreement of the earlier life) travelled on and passed through the 
Vindhyas during the summer. By the side of a lake he came across an image 
of Yaksa crested with a pearl-statue of Jina. He met a Yaksakanya, Kanaka- 
prabha (§§ 199-205) who was appointed to worship Jina by a Yaksa, Ratnas'ekhara, 
who was highly benefited in his earlier life by the namaskara offered to Rsabha 
Jina, and, who, consequently projected himself into this image called Jinasekhara. 
As they parted, Ratnaprabha gave a coil of medical herb to Kuvalayacandra to 
guard himself on his journey (p. 120.30). 

Kuvalayacandra crossed the river Narmada. He met in a hermitage Enika 
and her attendant Rajaldra (i. e. Royal Parrot). The latter narrated their 
biography. Enika was the daughter of king Padrna and his queen Srikanta, 
but was picked up in childhood by her inimical husband of the earlier life and 
dropped in the forest where she was brought up by a deer. She was the 
sister of king Bhrgukaccha who attained omniscience. Instructed by the Rajaldra 
she developed Samyaktva. On hearing from Kuvalayacandra that he was 
separated for long from his parents, she sent through Rajaklra the message of his 
welfare to his parents in Ayodhya (§§ 207-22). 

Kuvalayacandra reached the Sahya mountain and joined a caravan bound 
for Kanclpuri. When, on the way, they were attacked by a party of Bhillas, 
Dhanavatl, the nervous daughter of the trader, was so bravely sheltered by him 
that the Bhilla leader appreciated his valour and challenged him for a duel. The 
Bhilla chief realized* that the prince was more than a match for him; so he 
suddenly withdrew from the field, and, as a pious follower of Jina, adopted 
kayotsarga , meditating on panca-namaskara. The prince welcomed him as a 
co-religionist. They became friends. The Bhilla chief took the prince to his 
palll, Cintamapi, and there they lived comfortably and piously. The Bhilla chief 
was Darpaparigha, the eldest son of Ratnamukuta (brother of Drdhavarman) 
who had become a Kevalin. Due to some palace-intrigue Darpaparigha was 
diiven out almost insane. But, in due course, he was made a B hi lla chief; and 
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since then he had been residing here. The prince realized that Darpaparigha was 
his uncle’s son. He instructed him in the words of Jina and urged him to adopt 
good conduct. After the rains were over, Kuvalayacandra travelled to the South, 
and Darpaparigha soon took to renunciation (§§223-41). 

Kuvalayacandra reached Vijayapurl. There he learnt from popular gossip 
that princess Kuvalayamala was very beautiful; she had hung in public an** 
incomplete verse; and she would marry him who completed it. When he came 
to the royal court-yard, he at once hit on the rest of the verse. Just then, the 
state elephant was running amuck. The prince brought it under control to the 
dismay of one and all. He recited the complete verse to the satisfaction of 
princess Kuvalayamala who garlanded him and chose him as her bridegroom. 
Mahendrakumara also was there by that time, and he gave an account of the 
prince etc. to king Vijaya. Though there was suspense of separation after the 
first meeting, Kuvalayacandra and Kuvalayamala exchanged affectionate messages 
and love-presents, learnt more and more about each other, and at last their 
wedding was celebrated with great pomp. They had a happy time full of pastimes 
and enjoyments of various types. Finding an occasion the princes narrated 
their past lives and requested her to accept Samyaktva which she did (§§242-84). 

On receiving a letter from Ayodhya, prince Kuvalayacandra accompanied 
by his beloved and Mahendrakumara, started to meet his parents. They had 
auspicious sakunas on the way. After reaching Sahya, they paid respects to a 
saint. They learnt from his autobiography that he was enlightened by seeing the 
paintings of the Samsara-cakra, wherefore he entered the ascetic order. This 
made Mahendrakumara firm in his Samyaktva. The prince met some alchemists 
on the way and helped them in their task. He reached*the outskirts of Ayodhya. 
He was lovingly welcomed by his parents, and was soon crowned as heir-apparent, 
to the joy of the whole town. After a good deal of discussion, the right Dharma 
was discovered as directed by the Kuladevata. Putting the prince on the throne, 
Drdhavarman practised religion and his Karinas were nearly destroyed. 
Kuvalayacandra ruled for many years. God Padmakesara (<Mohadatta) was 
born as a son to him, and he was named Prthvxsara. Seeing the memento, he 
had detachment for worldly life right from the beginning. Both Kuvalyacandra 
and Kuvalayamala remembered about their earlier resolve and decided to take 
to religious life. They happened to meet saint Darpaparigha who told them that 
it was his Guru that gave diksa to Drdhavarman, and consequently both of them 
became Antakri Kevalins. Inspired by this, Kuvalayacandra, Kuvalayamala and 
Mahendra accepted renunciation and practised severe penances. Kuvalayamala 
was born in the Saudharmakalpa. Kuvalayacandra was born as (v) a god in the 
Vaidurya-vimana which was reached by the Lion also. (§§285-336). Then, in 
the age of Mahavlra, the soul of Kuvalayacandra came from heaven and was 
born as (vi) Manirathakumara who became very much addicted to hunting. 
Mahavlra informed his father, Kancanaratha, that, though addicted to hunting, 
he was a bhavya and would attain liberation in that very birth. A deer, once 
the husband when he was Sundarl in an earlier life, would make him religious- 
minded. Manirathakumara soon accepted renunciation. Advised by Mahavlra, 
he cultivated fourfold aradhana, became an Antakrt-kevalin and attained libera¬ 
tion. (§§ 339-354, 413). 
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[HI] 

(i) Mayaditya, alias Gangaditya, was a treacherous merchant from 
Varanasi. He developed friendship with Sthanu of good nature. Both of them 
reached Pratisthana for business. They earned five-thousand coins each and 
converted the cash into five jewels for each. They started home, dressed as 
•friars for safety of travelling. Mayaditya attempted, more than once, to deceive 
his companion and deprive him of his share: he pushed him once into a well; 
but a party of robbers saved him once from that plight, gave him his share of 
five jewels, and warned him to beware of his treacherous associate whom they 
had already thrown in a thicket taking all the ten jewels on his person. Sthanu’s 
behaviour was so straight and sincere that Mayaditya felt penitent. A dip in 
the Ganges was prescribed by the village elder as prayas'citta. It was saint 
Dharmanandana who advised him to seek shelter in the words of Jina, and gave 
him diksa seeing that his Karmas had sufficiently quieted (§§ 110-25). In the 
next birth, Mayaditya was born as (ii) Padmavara in the Saudharma-kalpa 
(p. 96.6). He constructed the Samavasarana of Dharmanatha at which all the 
colleagues met and decided what they should do to get samyciktva (pp. 96.27 f.; 
102.13 f.). Thence, in due course, he was born as (iii) Kuvalayamala, the 
daughter of king Mahasena (or Vijayasena) and his queen Bhanumatx of 
Vijayapurl in the South, bom to them through divine favour (pp. 162 f.). She 
developed aversion for men. When, however, Kuvalayacandra overcame the 
mad elephant in Vijayapurl and completed the verse hung by her in public, she 
garlanded him as her bridegroom. Soon she was married to him. She had quite 
a happy time with him during the period of honey-moon. Reminded of their 
earlier resolve and receiving due instructions from him, she developed Samyaktva 
and followed Jinadhanna. She left her parents with a heavy heart and accom¬ 
panied her husband to Ayodhya. On the way, she shared the adventures and 
experiences of her beloved. After king Drdhavarman accepted renunciation, she 
enjoyed the kingdom with her husband for many years. God Padmakesara was 
born as a son to them, and became known as prince Prthvlsara. As resolved 
earlier she took to religious life along with her husband and practised penances. 
She was reborn as (iv) a god in the Saudharmakalpa. Further that god took 
birth as (v) Maharatha, son of king Srenika (p. 269.13 f.). As a boy of eight, 
he entered the Samavasarana of Mahavlra and sought the explanation of his 
dream. On hearing his future from Mahavlra, he took diksa, practised samlehand- 
marana and adopted Ksapaka-srenI to get liberation (§§ 420 f.). 

[IV] 

(i) Lobhadeva? alias Dhanadeva, was highly greedy. For earning more 
wealth, he went to the South and camped with Bhadrasresthin at Soparaka. By 
selling horses in the local market, he earned enormous wealth there. He was 
given a reception in the Native Traders club where he heard of still greater profits 
in distant countries. By prevailing upon Bhadrasresthin to accompany him, he 
reached with him Ratnadvipa where they had huge gains. While returning in a 
ship, he trickily pushed Bhadrasresthin into the sea, so that he was no more to 
share his gains. , The latter was reborn as a Raksasa, and took revenge on 
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Lobhadeva who floated unconscious to an island the residents of which took out 
periodically his flesh and blood for alchemical purpose. He was left just a 
skeleton and was picked up by Bharunda birds. When he was dropped by them 
on a lonely spot, somehow he felt remorse for his ingratitude to Bhadrasresthin. 
He wanted to purify his sin. Some mysterious conversation induced him to go¬ 
to the Ganges to wash his sins. On the way, he paid respects to Dharmanandana 
under whose religious guidance he accepted dlksa (§§ 126-140). After a pious 
death, he was bom in the Saudharma-kalpa as (ii) god Padmaprabha (p. 92.9 ff.). 
Thence he was reborn as (iii) Sagaradatta in a banker’s family at Campa. With 
his self-respect pricked and his vanity tickled, he left home with a resolve to die 
in flames failing to earn seven crores within a year. He reached Jayasri on the 
southern shore, and worrying about his gains he came across a significant Malura 
tree with wealth beneath it. Guided by an anonymous voice, he took from there 
a handful of silver coins, won the favour (as well as the daughter) of a local 
merchant by his skill in salesmanship, and sailed to Yavana-dvXpa where he 
earned more than seven crores. But while returning, he lost everything due to 
ship-wreck. He touched alive Candradvipa where he saved a lonely maiden 
who was about to hang herself being frustrated in her love. Both of them tried, 
in a mood of despair, to enter flames which were turned into lotuses. God 
Padmakesara ( < Mohadatta) rebuked him for his cowardly attempt, reminded 
him of his responsibility, gave him 21 crores of coins, married him to both the girls, 
and reached him to Campa. In due course, Sagaradatta accepted dlksa under 
Dhanadatta, and became a great Saint endowed with clairvoyance. He remem¬ 
bered his earlier colleagues and the mutual agreement. He went to the place 
where the Lion was staying. Through Padmakesara, w ; ho possessed the horse, 
Kuvalayacandra was brought there and enlightened by showing the jewels which 
were to serve as a memento (§§ 185-95). The saint Sagaradatta was reborn in 
the Vaidurya-vimana as (iv) a god (p. 216-17 f.). Thence he took birth as (v) 
Vajragupta at Rsabhapura (§§ 378 f.). When the town was being regularly 
robbed by a mysterious robber, Vajragupta openly resolved to burn himself in 
flames, in case he failed to spot the robber within a week. Six days passed with¬ 
out any success. At the risk of his life, he invoked the grace of a Vetala. He 
found out the place of the robber, and, through the aid of Campakamala who 
was once betrothed to him but was kidnapped by the robber, he successfully 
finished him. He stayed in that cellar enjoying various pleasures in the company 
of his beloved for twelve years. For seven mornings continuously, he heard an 
anonymous voice (that of the souls of Mayaditya and Candasoma in heaven) 
exhorting him to follow the path of true religion by meeting a Sarvajna. At 
Kakandi he went to the Samavasarana of Mahavira who enlightened him on his 
antecedents and duties. He accepted dlksa , so also his beloved (§ 394). After 
practising samlehana-maram , he became an Antakrt-kevalin and thus attained 
liberation (§ 415). 


[V] 


King Kosala gave capital punishment to his son Tosaia, for violating the 
chastity of SuvarnadevI who was separated for long from her husband ahd 
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consequently loved Tosala intensely. The minister in charge of beheading Tosala 
allowed him to go scotfree provided he disappeared to an unknown destiny. 
Accordingly Tosala ran to Pataliputra, and started serving under king Jayavarman 
as a common man. SuvarnadevI, who was carrying, believed that Tosala was 
Jbeheaded; and in sheer humiliation she ran away from the town and joined a 
caravan bound for Pataliputra. Due to physical disability, she lagged behind; 
and one night she delivered twins, a boy and a girl; though in despair, she 
wanted to live now for them. When she went out for a wash, the garment in 
which the two kids were folded and tied was picked up by a hungry tigress. 
The girl was dropped on the road, later picked up by a messenger of king 
Jayavarman, and was nourished, at Pataliputra, by his wife who named her 
Vanadatta. Sabarasirhha, attached to Jayavarman, while out for hunting, picked 
up that boy who too grew in Pataliputra as Vyaghradatta, alias (vi) Mohadatta. 
In due course, SuvarnadevI also reached Pataliputra and happened to serve as a 
nurse to Vanadatta, not in any way recognising her. 

During spring, Mohadatta and Vanadatta saw each other at a festivity, 
and felt passionately attracted mutually; the separation was unbearable to 
Vanadatta. Later, Tosala saw Vanadatta (escorted by SuvarnadevI who did 
not recognise him nor did he mark her), was full of passion for her, and rushed 
for her hand at the point of sword. 'There was a great commotion in the 
garden. Mohadatta came on the scene, and in a duel finished Tosala on the 
spot. As he started love sports with Vanadatta, a voice announced that it was 
unworthy of him to enjoy his sister, in the presence of his mother, and that 
too after killing his father. It was the voice of a monk in the vicinity who 
explained all the relations. Mohadatta felt remorse for his ignorance 
and wanted to expiate for his sin. He came later to Dharmanandana, and, with 
his mohci sufficiently quieted, accepted diksd (§§ 141-54). After an equanimous 
death, he was born as god Padmakesara in the Saudharmakalpa (p. 96.8-9). 
At that time, he dissuaded Sagaradatta from entering flames (p. 109). Later he 
conferred with saint Sagaradatta (p. 110), possessed the horse of Kuvalayacandra, 
and thus brought about the meeting of the three (i.e., the Lion, Kuvalayacandra and 
himself). Thence he was born as prince (iii) Prthvisara, the son of Kuvalaya¬ 
candra and Kuvalayamala. Right from the beginning he had no attachment for 
the world; and he took the reins of the government much against his will (§ 330). 
Later, he put his son Manorathaditya on the throne, practised asceticism, and 
joined his colleagues as a (iv) god in the Saudharma-kalpa (§ 335). Thence he 
was reborn as prince (v) Kamagajendra at Arunabha. He was highly passionate. 
His loving wife was„PriyangumatI. • Once he fell in love with a lovely girl from 
a merchant’s family; his wife secured her for him in marriage, and took a 
promise from him that he would share all his experiences with her. Later, he 
wanted to marry a princess from Avanti. While he was going thither, he was 
carried away by a couple of Vidyadhara maidens saying that princess Bindumatl, 
who had heard about him, was pining for him in separation. When he reached 
there she was dead; the two maidens burnt her body; and they also entered the 
flames. He too^ wanted to follow them, but changed his mind, hearing the 
conversation of a Vidyadhara couple. As he entered a lake for funeral offerings, 
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he found himself transported to Aparavideha where he had strange surroundings 
and paid respects to Simandharasvamin from whom he learnt his antecedents. 
Mahavlra explained to him that because of his high passion, the Vidyadhara 
maidens played a trick on him. Kamagajencira realized the vanity of worldly 
infatuation and accepted diksa ■ When his end was near, he accepted samlehana ,• 
became Antakrt-kevalin and thus attained Liberation. 

These five souls, with their respective passions somewhat quieted, met each 
other in the presence of Dharmanandana. There they took diksa and were 
mutually attached. Candasoma was requested by others to bestow samyaktva , 
if circumstances permitted (§ 170). Lobhadeva was bom in the Saudharma-kalpa 
where others also followed in their subsequent births. It was Padmasara who 
constructed the samavasaranci of Dharmanatha. There they learnt from that 
’ omniscient Teacher (§ 184) that they were Bhavyas, that they would attain Libera¬ 
tion in the fourth Bhava thereafter, and what would be their subsequent births. 
Realizing the difficulty of developing samyaktva under the circumstances, they 
requested Padmakesara to do his best. For memory clue they prepared their 
counterparts in precious stones and buried them in the forest where the Lion 
was to be born, marking the spot with a stone (§ 184), 

Sagaradatta, as a clairvoyant saint, could visualize his colleagues in the 
third birth. He went to the spot where the Lion was dwelling; he conferred 
with Padmakesara (§ 194) who brought there Kuvalayacandra who helped the 
Lion to die piously. In due course, in the next birth, they were contemporaries 
in heaven (p. 216). They repeated their earlier resolve, and agreed that any 
one who had superior knowledge should enlighten the rest. Then in their last 
birth, they were (respectively) bom as Svayambhudeva, Manirathakumara, 
Kamagajendra, Maharatha and Vajragupta. They were contemporaries of 
Mahavlra, and gathered together in his Samavasarana. They took diksa and 
attained Liberation in due course. 

3. Jaina Discourses in the Kuvalayamala 

Jainism is called Ethical Realism, and this brings out its salient traits to the 
fore. The theory of rebirth, the Karma theory which automatically operates, 
moral responsibility of the individual and allied doctrines were the characteristics 
of Sramanic culture; and they are all inherited in Jainism. The Jaina Karma 
doctrine is most uncompromising and undiluted: every one is responsible for, 
and can never escape without reaping the consequences of his Karma. The soul 
is subjected to a sort of vibration operating through mind, speech and body as 
a result of which it incurs material Karmic bondage. Thus the Jaina teachers, 
therefore, have evolved philosophy of conduct and pattern of behaviour un¬ 
influenced by any reliance on Supernatural intervention or guidance. First, the 
individual is made highly self-reliant, and the Teacher leaves no opportunity to 
put him on the right track of religion. The erring soul is shown the correct 
path through religious instruction. Secondly, the Kuvalayamala is primarily a 
dharma-katha ; if it is called, and has become, samkirna-katha, it is because the 
author has incidentally added contexts and topics of artha and ,kdma; and even 
those, in the long run, are conducive to the practice of Dharma. In this pattern 
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of narration, the various facets of dharma-katha are as well included. Thirdly, 
the very objective of the tale is to illustrate the effects of morbid temper, i.e., of 
krodha , mana , mdyd, lobha and moha under the sway of which are acting the 
chief characters in this story. If they are to be brought on the right track, 
* religious instruction is the most effective remedy. Lastly, moral instruction is 
the chief aim of the author, and the entire tale is narrated in such a manner 
that the erring man and woman should learn the pattern of good behaviour by 
seeing and hearing what is happening to the characters under various circum¬ 
stances. The Sramanic teacher is an adept in this art. The result is that the 
Kuvalciyamala has become a huge repository of religious discourses put in the 
mouth of religious Dignitaries; and the element of story will not suffer much, 
even if these are excluded from the narration. All such discourses may be put 
together here to see what a vast range of Jaina dogmatics is covered by 
Uddyotana. First the pages and lines are noted, and against them are enumer¬ 
ated the topics under broad heads: 

35.30 f.: The major types of hi/iisd and the reasons or pretexts with 
which they are committed. 

36.14 f.: Hells, the tortures etc. therein. 

39. 1 f.: The sub-human births (according to the number of Indriyas) 
and the miseries etc. therein. 

40.13 f.: Human birth, its causes, grades, miseries etc. 

42.29 f.: Gods, their anxieties etc. 

44.15 f.: A discourse on krodha , mana, mdyd , lobha and moha ; and their 

fourfold gradation (amntdnubandhi etc.) with illustrations. 

90. 8 f.: An explanation of abhavya, kdla-bhavya and bhavya. 

92.12 f.: A conventional description of [Saudharma-JKalpa and [Padma-] 

Virnana, the birth of a jiva there, the local environments etc. 

95.12 f.: Some details of puja; see also 132.27 f. 

95.24 f.: Five Paramesthins and the duties of laymen and monks. 

96.28 f.: Details of the samavasarana ; See also 217.21 f. 

97.27 f.: A discourse on Jiva, its nature, its relation with Karman, its 
migration through various births and its liberation. 

142-21 f.: ,A discussion about Dharma, its practice and its objective. 

177.28 f.: A graphic glorification of samyaktva. 

185.22 f.: A detailed picture of hellish, human and divine beings: their 
acts and consequences. 

192.27 f.: Symbolically spiritual interpretation of various vocations etc. 

201.33 f.: A .succinct exposition of the fundamentals of Dharma. 

209.18 f.: Rarity of religious enlightenment in human birth, explained by 

yuga-samild-drstanta. 

217.27 f.: Discourse on twofold Dharma. 

219, 9 f.: A discourse on five mahavratas and the attendant bhavands. 

227.19 f.: An exposition of twelve amipreksds. 

230. 5 f.F A samyag-drstf and his traits. 

.20 f.: .Elaboration of the types of Karmas and their consequences. 

242. 1 f.: .An exposition of udaya , ksaya , ksayopadama of the Jnanavara- 
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243.13 f.: 
245. 6 f.: 


253.18 f.: 


261. 8 f.: 
269.23 f.: 

271. 1 f.: 

272. 7 f.: 
273.25 f.: 


277. 7f.: 


279.26 f.: 


niya and other Karmas with reference to dravya , ksetra , kala , 
bhava and bhava. 

A contrasted picture of the conditions in the Aparavideha-and 
Bharata-ksetra. 

An exposition of the Lesya doctrine, typically illustrated by the 
lesyavrksci ; how the same act can incur different quantity of sin* 
according to the temperamental state. 

Through the medium of a divine voice, a few religious discourses 
on the following topics are presented: 

i) One’s benefit in the next world has to be ever remembered. 

ii) virati or detachment is necessary even in the midst of 
pleasures. iii) The practice of Dharma leads to Punya 
which brings pleasures; so Dharma is important, iv) Dharma 
alone, and not the lures of Indriyas, can save one from the 
pangs in hell, v) One thirst quenched leads to another; 
and there is nothing like satisfaction in this Samsara. vi) One 
should get rid of the infatuation for pleasures recollecting the 
manifold tortures, ailments, humiliations and sufferings of 
the past, vii) The pleasures of sense-organs are fatal in their 
consequences; so one should be circumspect with restraint 
on mind, speech and body. 

A. discourse on the causes which lead to life in hell. 

A doctrinal exposition of the fourfold dradhand , namely jmna , 
darsanci , carana and virya. 

A discourse on samayika . 

An exposition of what may be called in general pratikramana. 
Explanation of the two types of Death, namely, pancjita and 
bala-mcirana. 

Here is an elaborate salutation to Arhat, Siddha, Acarya, 
Upadhyaya and Sarvasadhu; and a good many details about 
whom are recorded. 

Details about a soul’s ascent on the ksapaka-srenl. 


All this shows that the author has snatched every opportunity to introduce 
Jaina dogmatical details to make his tale worthy of the name of Dharmakatha. 
The structure of the narrative would remain intact in most of the cases even if 
these contexts are skipped over. There are, besides, casual references to Jaina 
ideas here and there. A Jaina monk, who has pulled out his hair on the head, 
wears white garments and has a bunch of feathers ( picdha ), is distinguished 
from Tapasa and Tridandin and considered to be honoured in view of his ascetic 
emblem. He blesses dharma-labha (185); and some details about his entry into 
the order and equipments are available (194.19). The Pancanamaskara is a 
shelter and has great miraculous potency in adversity (137); and the kama-japa 
(uttering of the pafica-namaskara in the year) given even to an apimal leads it to 
a better future birth (111.32). The way in which one takes to a asceticism and 
becomes a pratyeka-buddha is interesting (141.1-5, 142.17 f.*). The idea^pf 
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sadharmika-vatsalyatva (116.23, 137.20) clearly indicates that Jaina religion was 
not a theoretical philosophy, but a way of living tending to community life. A 
carana-s'ramcma is gifted with certain miraculous powers; he has no gaccha- 
parigraha ; and he does not initiate others into the order. (80.17 f.). The Jaina 
TIrthakaras and saints are introduced here and there more than once. The 
’saints staying in the forest have an atmosphere of peace and amity around them; 
and their routine of living is also interesting (28.22, 34). 

4. Religious Touches in the Kuvalayamala 

Besides the insertion of Jaina dogmatical details, there are contexts in the 
Kuvalayamala in which the author either criticises the views of other creeds or 
casually refers to them whereby we get a good glimpse of the contemporary 
religious ideas. 

According to the Lokasastra, or scriptures current among the people, a son 
is necessary for the parents to reach better worlds and to satisfy the ancestors ; 
so, for securing an issue (13.5 f.) various cults were current: flesh from one’s 
body, dripping with blood, was offered as oblation in front of Isvara; one’s 
head was offered to KatyayanI who is stepping on a buffallo felled with Trisula; 
human flesh was sold on the burial ground; guggula resin was burnt on the 
head as an act of devotion; Bhtttas, gods and Matrs were pleased with blood; 
and prayers were offered to India. These are all risky practices (§ 32). Advised 
by wise ministers, king Drdhavarman offers prayers, after due rituals (§ 34), to 
Rajalaksmi (addressed by various names 14,16) and urges her to grant him 
audience within three days; otherwise he would offer his head. This Rajalaksmi 
is the spouse of ancient" kings like Bharata, Sagara, Madhava, Nala, Nahusa, 
Mamdhatr, Dillpa and others; and after a little joke with her, the king gets the 
promise of a son from the Kuladevata. Once prince Candragupta passes 
through a fatal test and satisfies a Yetala (§ 379) from whom he gets the required 
details about a robber who could not be spotted by the city guards. The 
deities, the author tells us, are twofold: saraga and viragin (§395); and for 
worldly ends, the credulous people worship the latter of different names : 
Govinda, Skanda, Rudra, Yyantara, Ganadhipa, Durga, Yaksa, Raksasa, 
Bhuta, Pisaca, Kinnara, Kimpurusa, Gandharva, Mahoraga, Naga, astral bodies, 
natural phenomena etc. Sailors in difficulty offer prayers and make propitiative 
promises to different deities (68.17 f.) A lady about to commit suicide appeals 
for grace to Lokapalas (53.6). Yaksa worship is referred to; and there were 
Yaksa statues with Jinas on their heads. 

There is a substantial section (§ 322) in which the author reviews various 
tenets and practices bf different religious schools rather than religious systems 
as a whole, and those too as contradistinguished from the Jaina ones. It is 
quite likely that these views are picked up and stated with the object of showing 
them to be contradictory and not acceptable to Jainism. Taking them seriatim, 
some of the systems reviewed are Buddhism, Tridandin, Samkhya, Upanisadic, 
Yedic sacrifice, Yanaprastha creed, gifts to Brahmana, the alleged Advaita creed, 
extreme Bhakti cult, self-immolation or torture for divine propitiation, Digging 
off wells, etc., washing sins in the holy Ganges etc., Caturvarnya-dharma, 
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erecting earthen deity etc., extravagant Dhyana, Vainayika creed, Carvaka view, 
gift of cows etc. to Brahmana, Karuna-dharma, killing of harmful beings, the 
Pandarabhilcsu’s view, Fatalism, Is'vara as the guiding spirit, extreme Jnanamarga 
etc. As against these the Dharma consisting of Five Vows is said to be 
acceptable. 

A severe attack is levelled against the Brahmanic prescription of Prayascitta 
which is backed by great saints like Mann, Vyasa, Valmika, and Markandeya, 
which has the sanction of Bharata, Pui ana and the Gita , and which consists in 
giving one’s all possessions to Brahmins, in wandering a-begging, cleanly shaven 
and in bathing and offering oblations at holy places like Gaiiga (—dvara?), 
Bhadresvara, VIrabhadra, Somesvara, Prabhasa, Puskara etc. (§§94, 107). As 
against this, the Sramanic prescription is different and consists of repentance, 
mental purification and penance in a proper perspective of religious virtues 
(49.14 f., 55.24 f., 90.21 f.) 

Some interesting sidelight is available on the temples and holy places (p. 82): 
the former dedicated to Rudra, Jina, Buddha, Kottajja (Durga?), Sanmukha etc.; 
and the latter, such as the sacrificial enclosures, Brahmanic schools, residences 
of Kapalikas and lodges in which the Bhagavadgita was recited. In the evening, 
Brahmanic houses resounded with Gayatrl-japa. Elsewhere there is a nice 
glimpse of the Mathas or colleges for higher learning where students from 
different parts of India (150.20) flocked and were trained in handling weapons 
and in various fine arts, crafts and miracles (151.6 f.). There were held classes 
( yakkhdna-mamdah ) as well in advanced branches of learning such as grammar, 
Buddhism, Samkhya, Vaisesika, MImamsa, Naiyayika, Jainism and Lokayata 
the characteristic topics of which are enumerated (§ 244). The description of the 
students is quite typical; and some of them mastered Vedic recitation (151.12 f.). 

5. Different Lores, etc. 

The author makes a distinction between 72 kolas and 64 vijmnas (15.11 f.). 
Among the miraculous lores prajnapti and w.ahas'dbari-vidyds are mentioned 
(236.22, 132.3, 133.5). The prince Kuvalayacandra knows dhatuvada or alchemy, 
turning baser metal into gold; and he comes across a group of people who are 
attempting that experiment, but without success. Their activities are described, 
and we get a good sketch of what is done in this process (§311 f.). The text 
Jonipcihuda is said to be the source of this Vidya (196.32, 197.6 & 19). The 
Laksanasastra is elaborated more than once (116.9 f., 129.3 f.): a branch of 
it is called samudra (129.3). There is mentioned a lore of detecting treasure- 
trove ( Ichanyavada ) from the plant above; some characteristics of the latter are 
described as if some source is being quoted (§187; 104.23 f.J. There is a prince 
highly skilled in the art of painting, and he has painted an elaborate scroll 
of the Saihsara-cakra (185.18 fi). There are repeated references to belief in 
astrology, and an astrologer is consulted on various occasions (§§47, 273). 
There is a good discourse on rasi-phala (§§ 48-9), giving the traits and longivitv 
of a child born on a particular ras% on the authority of Vamgala-risi: may be 
that the name of his treatise was Vamgala-jayaga (20.2, 3, 24). The prince 
explains why one should not eat food or drink water or even bathe immediately 
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after one is over exerted and is hungry and thirsty; and he refers to Ausattha 
in this context (114.23 f.). The author has his own ideas about the digestive 
process inside (228.11 f.); and in one context, he describes graphically the 
predelivery signs (76.1 f.). Horse riding was quite necessary for princes. Possibly 
using some manual on Asvasastra, the author enumerates eighteen breeds of 
horses (23.20-1); and he gives details about some of them with reference to 
their varna and lanchana (§ 56.). Here and there, we have dreams and their 
symbolic interpretations (§41; 269.7 f.) The Nimitta-jnana, which is a branch 
of Srutajnana, is potent enough to indicate dubhci and as'ubha of the past, present 
and future; and it is illustrated in details (§412). Besides the reference to 
Bhurjapatra which was used for writing (the script being avara-livi) a love-letter 
(160.13 f.) there is a graphic and detailed description (a bit dignified) of a 
palm-leaf Ms. written in BrahmI-lipi (201.28 f.). 

6. Socio- Cultural Glimpses 

The Kuvalayamala bristles with striking social and cultural touches of great 
interest. The author draws his chief characters from the different well-known 
layers of the society. By birth Candasoma was a Brahmin; Manabhata, a 
Ksatriya; Mayaditya. a Vaisya; Lobhadeva, a Sudra; and Mohadatta, a prince. 
The pilgrimage to Gafiga and other holy Tirthas was prescribed by the priest 
as a prayas'citta against various sins (48 f., 63 f,. 72 f.), though not approved 
of by the author. A typical Tirtha-yatrika is described with reference to his 
dress and equipments (58.1 f, see also 48.24 f.). A famine or draught of 
twelve years often led people to migrate for food and prosperity (§202). The 
author supplies a list of respectable ways of earning wealth (57.22 f., also 191.1 f.) 
and also of benevolent channels of spending it (65.8 f.). Though Benares had 
many good and bad openings for earning wealth (57.16 f.), it w r as Daksinapatha, 
with Pratisthana as an important town therein, that was looked upon as a 
prosperous territory by the traders (57.27 f.) whose preparations for a trade-trip 
and onward travel from camp to camp (65.13 f., 135.21 f., 198.23 f.) are 
noteworthy. We get a good sketch of the preparation of a traders’ fleet; the 
rituals are interesting; and the various items in the boat deserve special 
attention (67.1 f.). Often the trade-routes pass through perilous forests (118). 
In the vicinity of Sahya mountain, there were Pallls of Bhillas who often robbed 
the caravans (135.27 £). Their Pallls (for instance the Cintamani, p. 139) 
seem to be pretty prosperous samnivesas (§ 227). The Bhillas are Mlecchas, but 
now and then, despite their wild habits (112.21 f.) in contrast to the respectable, 
they too have their code of behaviour (146.13-7). Traders had their clubs; and 
the custom at such *a club in Sopparaya (i.e., Sopara, near Bombay) was that 
the foreign traders narrated their experience and adventures and were honoured 
there with Gandha, Tambula and Malya (65.22 fi). These traders exchanged 
their information as to what commodities were available in different places 
and where they could be sold with greater profit. Horses were sold in Kosala 
in return for elephants; betal nuts were exported to Uttarapatha in exchange for 
horses; and pearls were exported to eastern country ( purva-des'a ) in exchange 
for Camaras, Conchs were available in Dvaraka, From the Barbara-kula 
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tusks and pearls were brought in exchange for clothes. Palasa flowers could 
fetch gold in Suvarna-dvlpa.. Buffaloes and cows fetched netra-patta in 

Clna and Mahacina. Neem leaves could buy jewels in Ratnadvlpa. Men 

were in great demand in the kingdom of women etc. Some of these details 
cannot be accepted on their face value; they may be just exaggeration (§129). 
Tn the busy market places, men from different parts of the country came and' 
had conversations in different languages (§ 246) which are interesting spacimens 
of contemporary spoken idioms as the author could catch them. Their business 
conversations are quite lively and give some ideas about weights and measures 
(153.16 f.). Greedy merchants took risks of travelling on land and by sea of 
the dangers of which they were quite aware (65.15 f., 66.6 f.). Now and then 
there were ship-wrecks (§166). Traders went on long journeys, sometime for 
more than twelve years, leaving their young wives behind (74.12 f.). Various 

good and bad omens were attended to while going on a journey (for the 

preparation etc. see § 285), and they are explained in short (§289). 

The birth of a prince and the subsequent activities and festivities are 
elaborated in a stylistic manner (§§44-46.). Likewise, the wedding is described 
in all the details: the preliminaries of the marriage, the wedding function along 
with the rituals and concluding rites, the bed-ceremony, the couple enjoying 
the sea-sight from the palace-terrace and various pastimes such as prahelika etc. 
(§§273-80.). A good description of the coronation of Yuvaraja is available 
(200.8 f.). There is a scene of the royal apana-bhumi at which various sweet 
drinks are served (§ 50.). 

Very interesting are the gossips of the village ladies bringing water and of 
the boys in residential schools (149.30 f., 151.18 f.). The parade of conveyances 
(§ 57^ in the royal courtyard and the scene of the Jayavarana running amuck 
(§ 248) reflect events in the contemporary capitals. 

Playing on the swing was an important sport of the spring (51 f.) during 
which was celebrated Madanamahotsava, giving an occasion for youths to 
meet in the festive garden (77 f., see the reference to madam-trayodas i in line 
15). During the autumn, parties of dancers, actors etc. moved from village 
to village; and how a programme was enacted at a village is graphically 
described (46.5 f.). There was a festival on the day of the Sarat-paurnima 
(103.32). While describing the scenes and activities in the city, late in the 
evening, the author presents a picturesque sketch of the movements of the 
Kfuninl (§§ 156-58.). There may be some exaggeration; still there are available 
some glimpses of the fashionable and luxury-loving section of the society. 
Festivities like the Indramaha, Mahanavami, Dipavali and Baladevotsava appear 
to follow in succession after the rainy season (148.11 f.) 

There is a pretty good number of beliefs reflected in the Knvalayamala here 
and there. Blood and flesh were taken from a living body and used for 
alchemical purpose (69-24 f.). A robber possessed a miraculous sword and a 
pill, the latter being always placed by him in his own mouth (251.25, 253.18). 
More than once, a miraculous movement, jumping up like a flash of lightning 
(vijjukkhittam karanam ) is mentioned (73.24, 87.13). 
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7. Court, Territorial Divisions and Geographical Background 

King Drdhavarman possesses quite an imperial dignity (9). His council of 
ministers consists of eight members: Mantrin (like Brhaspati), Mahanarendra, 
Mahavlra, Mahavaidya (like Dhanvantari), Mahabrahmana (like Caturvadana), 
c Mahakavi (like Vyasa), Mahasenapati (like Sanmukha) and Mahapurohita (like 
Sukra) who are compared with their mythological counterparts, if not predecessors 
(§40). There is a scene of the court of Avantivardhana; and therein w^as 
observed the court-precedence who is to sit where in the audience hall. A 
Pulinda prince who occupied a higher seat by mistake was hit on the spot by 
Manabhata w'ho felt offended because his seat was taken by the former (50). The 
Yuvaraja appears to enjoy de facto powers of the king (213.7 f.). The rich 
encouraged poets with rewards for Subhasitas (103.19). The references to 
Magadha, Rajagrha and king Srenika (contemporary of Mahavlra) bring us to 
the historical period (268.9 f.). 

The territorial (or what might be, in many cases, political) divisions and the 
geographical details referred to in the Kuvalayatnala deserve special attention. 
In the southern half of Jambudvlpa, which is surrounded by the ocean, there is 
the Bharatavarsa, isolated by the Vaitadhya mountain (7.7 f.): the two Desas, 
Uttarapatha and Daksinapatha (§ 430) are well-known. The town of Taksasila 
is situated in the Madhyamakhanda of the Uttarapatha (§ 127); the river 
Candrabhaga flows there and conflows into the ocean ( jalahi-daiya); on its bank 
there is the famous town Pavvaiya where ruled Toraraya (§ 430). 

To the South of Vaitadhya, in between Ganga and Sindhu, there is the 
Madhyadesa; its capital Is Vinlta, the same as Ayodhya; and it was being ruled 
by king Drdhavarman (§§ 13-7, 156.26, § 285). Avantijanapada, possibly a part 
of Malava-des'a, has UjjainI as its capital (§ 97). Prince Mahendra is the son of 
the king of Malava who is not on good terms with Drdhavarman of Ayodhya 
(§ 21 f.). From UjjainI there was a highway to Pataliputra (77). Vatsadesa has 
its capital in KausambI, ruled over by Purandaradatta (§§ 67-69). The term 
Purvadesa is used at times (62.17, 65-31). Daksinapatha was looked upon as 
rich (104.6 f.); and there the town of Pratisthana was prosperous, affording 
opportunities for earning wealth (§ 114). Soparaka was a big emporium for 
traders who came there from different parts of the country (§§ 128-29). Lata, 
which has its specialities of dress and desa-bhasa , and in which Dvaraka is located 
(§291) is mentioned along with Karnata, Malava, Maharastra, Saurastra etc. 
(150.20, 185.8). Among other towns mentioned we may take note of Bhrgu- 
kaccha (99, 123 etc.); Varanasi in the territory of Kasi (56.21 f.); Kosala in 
Kosala (73.30 f.); and Campa located in Daksina-madhyama Khanda (96, 103, 
109). Among the Jaina holy places, Sammeda-s'ikhara and Satrunjaya (124.18; 
80.18) deserve attention. 

The author shows some acquaintance with the extreme South of India. 
Candasoma belonged to Ragada (not a Sanskritic name), a village in the vicinity 
of Kahcl, the capital of KancI of Dravidas (45.15 f.). Parties of traders used to 
go to Kancipurl (134.32 f.). It is interesting to trace the route of Prince 
Kuvalayacandra. * He is flown by the horse from the town of Vinlta or Ayodhya 
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towards the South. He passes through the Vindhya forest (27.28 f.) which 
possesses camps of wild tribes (112.3-25). He crosses the river Narmada or Reva 
(§206), on the banks of which there is a Mahatavl. Then he comes to the Sahya 
mountain (134.24-30) in the valley of which he stays with a Bliilla chief in his 
palll (138.11 f.). Then he reaches the country of Vijaya-puravarl on the southern 
coast (149.6 f.). Its capital is Vijaya (-nagarl,-puravarl or-purl), quite a pros-* 
perous town and situated right on the shore of the ocean the scenes of which 
could be witnessed from the terrace of the palace: in fact, its southern rampart- 
wall was washed by the waves of the ocean (173.32 f.). It is to be distinguished 
from Jayanti (183.19). Other towns named JayasTi (104.8), Sritunga (107.16) and 
Jayatunga (109.26) are referred to, and they are all located on the southern shore. 

The most important question is the identification of this port town Vijaya 
in the South. Uddyotana may not have personally visited the South, but it is 
quite likely that he had heard a good bit about it from the mouths of traders 
going to the South possibly travelling along the Western Coast. In the South 
of India there are some towns with their names beginning with Vijaya, such as 
Vijayapura, Vijayanagara, Vaijayanti; and some of them pretty ancient. The 
proposed identification has to fulfil certain conditions: it is located on the 
Western Coast, as it is reached after crossing the Sahyadri; secondly, it is 
situated right on the sea-shore; and thirdly, its southern wall v/as washed by 
the waves of the ocean (173.31). One is inclined to identify it with Vijayadurga 
in the Ratnagiri District. Very interesting information about it is noted in the 
Ratnagiri Dt. Gazetteer (p. 379). It was known to the European travellers as the 
best of the Konkan ports. It is a rocky spot surrounded by sea practically on 
three sides: the river SukhanadI (as it is locally called) flowing down from 
Kharepattan almost makes a good lake near the fort, and it is a safe haven for 
the boats plying along the Western Coast. Though the present structures belong 
to the Maratha period, the port shows a good rocky base which must have 
been well-known and striking to the travellers along the Western Coast. It was 
under the rulers of Bijapur (the former Vijayapura). Lately, I visited the place 
and was struck by the coincidental description in the Kuvalayamala that the 
southern wall is washed by the waves of the sea. “A. Hamilton (1710) mentions 
it as Gheria or Vizendruck, fortified by a strong castle washed by the sea (New 
Account L. 246). In 1756 Sir W. James, surveying before the English attack, 
speaks of a very large town betwixt the fort and a hill to the South. The town 
seems to have been nothing but a large collection of palm-leaf huts (Lows’ Indian 
Navy, L 133). Its great natural advantages make it probable that the mouth of 
Vaghotan river is one of the oldest coast settlements. There seems reason to 
suppose that it is Ptolemy’s (150) Byzantium, a Greek corruption of Vaijayanta 
(see Weber in Inch Ant. II. 148). Rashid-uddin’s (1310) Karoba has been 
thought to be Gheria (Yule in Inch Ant. III. 209).” 

About the identification Vaijayanti (mentioned in the Kadamba copper 
plates) and Jayantlpura (of the Vijayanagar grant) there is a difference of opinion. 
Some take them to be Banavasi, in the South Kanara District, while R. G. 
Bhandarkar 1 proposes Vijayadurga. Uddyotana, as noted above, distinguishes 

1 Early History of the Dekkan, 3rd ed. Calcutta 1928, pp. 73 f, ^ 
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Jayanti from Vijaya. The environments of Vi jay a and the route to it from 
Ayodhya, as stated by him in the Kuvalayamala , very well suit the present-day 
Vijayadurga which was included in the Vijayapura territory, 

8. Authors and Works referred to in the Kuvalayamala 

f Uddyotanasuri is an adept in the Katha branch of literature, and his 
Kuvalayamala is a veritable gem in it. He enumerates various types of Kathas, 
and styles this work as Samklrnakatha (§§7-9.). He is a poet of wide learning; 
and he is fully acquainted with his predecessors and their works in this field. 
His references to them occur mainly in one paragraph (§ 6), at the beginning 
of this work : 

1) Padaiipta (Palittaya) is the well-known author of the Taramgavai which 
receives here great compliments. He seems to have been taken as a con¬ 
temporary of Hala (—SSlahana) who is mentioned along with him. 2) Hala 
had a great hold on the village folk, and his Kosa is an inexhaustible thesaurus. 
3) Chappannaya is not the name of any author like Padaiipta or Hala, but 
connotes a group of poets (to which Padaiipta and Hala also could be assigned) 
adept in wise sayings; and lately, a Gathakosa. attributed to them has been 
brought to light. 4) The Vaddakahd (i. e., Brhatkatha) of Gunadhya (who is 
called Kamalasana) is a veritable mirror for poets and is likened to Sarasvatl. 
5) Vyasa and Valmika to whom we owe Bharata (see also §94) and Rdmdyana 
are unsurpassed models. 6) Bana’s Kadamban is brilliant with exquisite 
expressions. 7) Vimala (the author of Paumacariya) who is Vimalanka is 
complimented for his lucid Prakrit. 8) Devagupta, a royal saint from the Gupta 
family (see also § 430), *is well-known for his Supunsacariya. 9) Harivarsa, 
the author of Harivamsuppatti , is complimented for his popularity and spotless 
expression. 10) The Sulocana is a well-narrated Dharmakatha. 11) The royal 
saint Prabhanjana is famous for his Yasodhara car it a . 12) The charming 

Varahga - and Padma-caritas are composed by praiseworthy poets, Jadiya 
(=Jadila) and Ravisena. 13) The author of the Samaraditya-kat ha, (namely, 
Haribhadra) who is Virahanka, is mentioned as a teacher or Guru (of the 
author, see also §430 below) in scriptural instruction. 14) Other poets (whose 
names are not given) known as Abhimananka, Parakramanka and Sahasanka 
are also remembered (§6). 

In other contexts some other works and authors find mention rather 
casually. A great authority on astrology is Vamgala Risi, and long quotations 
possibly from his Vamgalajayaga are given (§§48-9). The Joiflpahuda 
(=Yoniprabhrta) is a work dealing with the utpatti of various JIvas and about 
the fusion of metals etc. (34.24.). It was an authority on alchemy, turning 
baser metals into gold; and there were adepts in the study of this work (196.32; 
197.6, 20). The Gita or Bhagavad-Glta, as a text which was recited, is referred 
to (48.17; 82.33). There is mentioned (56.28) Canakya-sastra (in plural): this 
may have the Arthasdstra of Kautilya in view. In the light of the context, 


1 I have shown elsewhere (Bharatiya Vidya, Jan. 1947, pp- 234) how Samaramiyamka 
ICaha stands for t\i& r Samardiccakaha, 
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the reference to Kamasastra (78.9) has possibly Vatsayana’s work in view. 
Some symbolic gestures to indicate that one wants to meet the lady in private 
are noted (73.12; 74.23 f.). The Nitisastra (255.26) must be a Sanskrit text 
allied to the Pancatantra, a recension of which known as Tantrakhyana is 
mentioned and quoted in this work (236-7, lines 30 & 1). There is a mention* 
of Samudra-sastra dealing with purusa-laksana etc., which is too extensive but 
which is summarised here in one Sanskrit verse (129.3 f.), and when asked for, 
which is propounded in more details in Prakrit verses subsequently (§ 216). 
There is a casual reference to Bharata-sastra (16.23), possibly the Natyadastra 
of Bharata. What are looked upon as two parts seem to be mentioned as two 
works, Vasudeva-himdi and Dhammilla-himdi , indicated by the plural (281.11). 

9. Languages and Dialects used by the Author 

Uddyotanasuri presents, in this work, quite knowingly a vast range of 
linguistic material which has a special significance for the study of Middle 
Indo-Aryan in particular and of Indian Linguistics in general. The author tells 
us that this work is composed in Prakrta-bhasa, and the patterns of description 
(vannaya ) are of the Maharastra-des'I type. In some contexts, just out of 
curiosity, some passages are composed in Sanskrit by way of quotations, some¬ 
thing, i. e., some portions or passages are written in Apabhraihsa, and Pais'aci- 
bhasa is illustrated (4.11-2). He clearly recognises three literary languages: 
Prakrta, Samskrta and Apabhraihsa; and bards reciting in these languages are 
introduced in the Asthana of King Drdhavarman (16.22). By Prakrta he means 
the standard Prakrit dialect, Maharastri or Saurase.tal; so other dialects are 
Apabhrams'a, Pais'aci, MagadhI, RaksasX (Culika-Pais'aci ?) and some admixture 
of these (175.14). Besides he speaks elsewhere of Des'a- or Desl-bhasas 
(281.23), the Lata-desa having the same in quite a charming form (185.8.). 
The traders from different territories (desavanie) spoke in their various Des'a- 
bhasas in the market place, and some eighteen of them the author illustrates 
by specifying their names (§ 246); and besides he refers to the languages spoken 
by Khasa, Parasa and Barbara people (153.12). The languages spoken in the 
South India were also included among Des'a-bhasas (149.4). The knowledge of 
Desl-bhasas was looked upon as a cultural equipment (128.17). These appear 
to be territorial spoken forms of speech, as distinguished from the literary 
languages having cultivated styles of their own. 

On the style and structure of Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhraihsa, relatively 
viewed, Uddyotana has given his observations which are indeed classical and 
as such are presented here in free rendering. In his opinion, Sanskrit, with 
its manifold vocabulary, compounds, indeclinables, prepositions, cases and 
genders, is full of difficulties and dangers like a villain’s heart crowded with 
hundreds of bad thoughts. The association with Prakrit, like that with the 
words of good people, is a happy one: it is an ocean of worldly information 
crowded with the waves of discussions about various arts; it is full of nectar- 
drops that are oozing out on account of its being churned by great persons; 
and it is composed with a variety of nice arrangement of words. Apabhraihsa 
is a balanced and pleasing admixture of the waves of pure and impure 
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in Apabhramsa; and the Gurjara traveller has his verse in Apabhramsa. This 
at once indicates the layers of the society in which Apabhrariis'a was favoured 
more, and it affected by proximity the literary Prakrit now and then. The 
broad yet striking grammatical traits of all these passages studied together may 
be noted here preferably in comparison with the description of Apabhramsa 
given by Hemacandra in his grammar. 

Some liberty of vowel changes is seen in forms like vavail < varakah 6.9; 
puni < pimar 6. 22; piyami for pibami 112.23; anni pani < anye punar 149.15; 
and bhadaraya < bhattarakah 147.28. The vowel r is retained in trna 31.12, and 
a conjunct group with r is noticed in a word like prana 47.6 (cf. Hema. 
VIII. iv. 329, 398). 

Coming to Declensional forms, Nom.sing. termination u (often with k- 
suffix) is seen besides o in the case of ^/-ending nouns; dujjana 5.27; janiu 5.31; 
vanu 149.8, lohium 112.23 (cf. Hema. VIII. iv 331-2 also 354). Sometimes the 
termination in the Nom. and Acc. is absent, and besides vowel-variation is 
seen: kayala ghuya (for kakah ghukcih) 82.27 (see also 112.10, 15); navamkura - 
rehira puhai , vavada haliya 147.25.27; ekka, cciya koilci mottum 147.30 (cf. Hema. 
VIII. iv. 344, also 330, especially illustrations). The forms of the Nom. pi. of 
neuter nouns ending in a of the type kesaraim , bhavanaim , gamaim (besides 
gamaim 1131) 31.16-7, 56.22 (see also 112.32 f., 117.21 f.) are found in plenty 
(cf. Hema. VIII. iv. 353). The Instr. sing, forms of ^-ending nouns are of the 
type mahallenain saddem 6.1 (Hema. VIII. iv. 342). The Gen. sing, forms of 
u-ending nouns are of the type dujjanaho 6.11, demtaho 6.22 etc. The form 
mayahim (mrtasya ) 5.28 .is either a case of vowel-variation or of contamination 
with z-ending types; the pi. forms are of the type cildyaham 112.21 (cf. Hema. 
VIII. iv. 338-9, 341). The Loc. sing, forms of a-ending nouns show the types 
cittae 6.1, samsaggi 6.20, ghari 79.30, gharoyare 147-26 (cf. Hema. VIST iv. 334). 
Pronominal forms like jasu 47.6, tahu, 47.6; jahim 31.15, tahim 72.35 and kahim 
121.2; jdha 118.18; and ayaho 6.2 are found in our passages and have their 
correspondence in Hemacandra’s rules. The k- suffix is used here quite in plenty 
kaduyau , mahurau 6.5, juvalulla 23-16. Participle forms with the suffix alia , ilia 
or ulla etc. are quite interesting: jdyalliya 6.2, bhariyallaii 6.9, see also 112.11-12, 
kaisiyao jayalliyao 113.10. Agreement in gender seems to be upset in pahayau 
nayara-bdliyaii 140.3 (Hema. VIII. iv. 445). The potential participle form type of 
mdriyavvaii 112.21 is noted by Hemacandra (Ibid. 438). In these passages 
though the vocabulary is the same as in Prakrit, one is struck by the tendency 
to use DesT words (112.22) and Dhatvadesas (112.18 etc.). Forms lik e jaisaii, 
kdisaiya 5.27, 7.22 are sanctioned by Hemacandra in a special sutra (VIII. iv. 403); 
and saim (for svaydm ) 6.4 is found more than once in his illustrations (on sutra 
402). The words like ghaim 5.28, jijji or jje (for eva) 6.25, 6.56 and vunna 
(= visanna) are noted by Hemacandra (VIIL iv. 420-21, 424). Onomotopoic 
dhatvadedas used by Uddyotana, such as, karayara 5.30, cadapphada 5.29, 
khamakhama, phuraphura 23.16, cilicili , kilikili 82.27-28, maghamagha 169.27 are 
perhaps colloquial. These characteristics of the Apabhramsa passages are 
covered by the rules of Hemacandra. The description of Apabhramsa given by 
Hemacandra is k bit more pervasive covering many dialects, or local variations, 
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without making any distinctions; any way it can safely be said that the 
Apabhrarhsa used by Uddyotana is duly covered by the rules given by 
Hemacandra; and this is but natural, because both of them hail from nearly 
the same linguistic area and belong to the same tradition of learning. 

Uddyotanasuri has illustrated another bhasa, namely, Pesaya, i. e., PaisacI,* 
as we have it elsewhere: and the passages are included in §139. They have 
already attracted the attention of earlier scholars like L. B. Gandhi, A Master 
and F. B. J. Kuiper. The last two have attempted not only a critical constitution 
of the text based on IP but also discussed grammatical forms and presented a 
translation in English. PaisacI language and literature have been a matter of 
great scholarly curiosity, investigation and even speculation for one main reason, 
namely, the Brhatkatha of Gunadhya was written in Pais'aci. 

The two Mss. J and P vary in details of readings; individually the Mss are 
not without faulty readings; and they seem to have suffered unconscious 
syllabic changes because the Pais'aci passages come in the midst of non- 
Pais'aci ones. As these passages are thoroughly scrutinised by Master and 
Kuiper, only a few observations will be added here in the light of the rules of 
Hemacandra. In these passages the tendency to retain invervocalic t (quite 
possible in Pah—and now and then even in ArdhamagadhI both of which form 
along with PaisacI an earlier stratum of MIA), to change even d to t, to use n 
instead of n, to prefer yy (=dy) for jj, to use verbal forms like lappiyyate , 
ujjhit ( t)u [u] na and to use words like Kusumotara tamotara in Hemacandra) sinnana 
and hitapaka is quite in tune with the rules of Hemacandra. The use of / for 1 
and some traits of Culika Pais'aci are not noticed herq. 

Then may be studied together three contexts in the Kuvalayamala in which 
some conversational passages occur; first (55.15 f.), talk of the decrepit-and- 
destitutes; secondly (63.18 fi), prescriptions of the Grama-mahattaras for the 
purification of culprits who have committed the sin of mitra-droha; and thirdly 
(151.18 f.), the conversation between the boys belonging to a residential school. 
The grammatical substratum for these passages is literary Apabhrariis'a (the first 
passage could be easily styled as Apabhrams'a); but there are certain elements 
in them which give a different tone and flourish to them. The Indian society 
has all along a two-fold current of languages: the literary and the spoken. In 
a way, they were independent, but all the while running parallelly with mutual 
interaction. These three contexts, under study, are a part and parcel of a 

A. N. Upadhye : PaisacI Language and Literature, Annals of the B. O. R. I., XXI, 
parts i-ii, pp. 1-37, Poona 1940, in which are included some earlier references. A. Master : 
The Mysterious PaisacI, JRAS, 1943, 217 f. V. Raghavan: The original PaisacI Brhatkatha, 
Bharata Kaumudl , Allahabad 1947 pp. 575-588 ; see also his £ Bhoja’s Srhgara-prakasa ’ 
(Madras 1963), pp. 846 ff. Asada, a commentator on the Sarasvatikanthabharana believed 
that the PaisacI quotation panamatha etc., given by Hemacandra is the adi-namaskdra of the 
Brhatkatha , Bharatiya Vidya (Hindi) III, i, pp. 231. Dr. Sukumar Sen (Journal of the O. I., 
XI, 3, pp. 193 ff, especially pp. 207-8) holds the view that what the Prakrit grammarians call 
PaisacI ‘was probably the early MIA literary language which after being cultivated by the 
southern schools of Buddhism later received the name Pali in Ceylon ’. There Is no doubt, 
and it is accepted, that Pali and PaisacI have much in common, and form perhaps the earlier 
group. 

6 
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Prakrit text which contains plenty of Apabhramsa elements; but they positively 
verge on what must have been the spoken form of speech. It may be called 
Middle Indo-Aryan colloquial, or even Mid-Indian colloquial. The orthodox 
authors, who are brought up in the tradition of conventional court poetry, 
^ would not like to admit such conversations; but Uddyotana has done it; and 
he must be complimented on his having given us such linguistic material which 
would not have been otherwise available. The growth of Middle Indo-Aryan 
languages shows many gaps, because the spoken predecessor stages are not 
preserved: and what is found by way of its counterpart in literary strata is only 
partial and inadequate in Unking the continuity of the speech formation. Dr. A. 
Master has already studied and offered grammatical notes on these passages. 
It may not be out of place to look at these passages from the points of view 
of Sanskrit, Prakrit (i. e., Maharastrl and Sauraseni) and Apabhrarns'a and 
observe their constituents with reference to their phonetic make-up, grammatical 
forms and vocabulary. The alternative readings only show that the passages 
have suffered changes in copying, beause the dialect is not clear-cut as expected; 
and the forms are often obscure. 

The first conversation is set in an orphanage at Mathura, and the list of 
the destitutes is quite interesting. The names in the list stand perhaps without 
terminations as one would use ordinarily while speaking. This is not impossible 
even in Apabhramsa. Besides the Prakrit forms, the Apabhrarhsa —it, Nom. 
pi. —im (with a preceding), Gen. pi. —ham, the form kahim , perhaps je or jje 
(standing foryz or jji in some cases), the retention r in Prayaga, and a word like 
kheddu (Hema. VIII. iv. 422/9) are easy for detection. The verbal forms 
miliellae, rutthellao and jampiellau, ekkekkamaha (Gen. pi. agreeing with the 
preceding nouns ?), gayaham (besides gayaham , repetition of so, and expressions 
like kahio vuttantao, tena jampiellau, kaim kajju etc., add a positive colloquial 
tone to the passage. 

The second context consists of four statements (63.18, 20, 22 and 25, which 
have perhaps a metrical ring) which are put in the mouth of Grama-mahattaras, 
the last of whom, however, is a Dramga-svamin, Dramga being a settlement 
of the Gurjara tribe. The Prakrit background of these speeches is clear. The 
Apabhramsa traits are seen in forms like ehaurh, u —endings, the word kira 
(Hema. VIII, iv. 419) and forms like Gamga, brolla , pram etc. The retention 
of r in a number of conjunct groups, alternative forms like eta, eu and elm, 
Sanskritic tendency as in protu (= proktam ?), sampratu (= sampratam, besides 
samprati ), bhrati. retention of intervocalic t (once its softening in viraidu) etc., 
may be even dialectal traits (not unknown to Hemacandra) in the different 
sections of the society. But all these put together do point out to the 
colloquial foimat of the speeches uttered by people whose language is not 
standardised by some or the other grammatical discipline. 

The third context is perhaps the most interesting conversation between the 
inmates of the residential school. They are all grown-up boys and are trained 
m reciting Veda (veda-padha-mula-buddhi-vitthara). Dr. A. Master has already 
studied some of the grammatical details. The pikritic basis is obvious. The 
Apa hramsa ch&iacteristics like the u —endings, Gen. pi. in — ham, forms 
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without terminations (like ka, bhadariya ), Present 1st p. pi. in — hum, etc. The 
most striking aspect of these speeches is the sprinkling of Sanskritic 
pronunciation (kldrsam, sometimes wrongly sprsta from prcch ), introduction 
of Sanskrit words and also forms shaped after the Prakritic set up iyarnni < 
varnaya, yadrsiya, parinetavya , vismrtu) and even broken sentences. A form like*' 
pathasi is quite usual in a variety of Prakrit called Pali on account of its use in 
the Buddhist canon. This colloquial speech is made to smack of Sanskritic 
learning and skill in metres, quite natural in a Vedic school. An old Sanskrit 
verse is a bit mangled: and what is put in Sanskrit must have been 
originally in Prakrit ( tambola — raiya—ray am aharam datthuna kaminiyanassa). 
Here and there some DesT words like catta, simgha etc., are used. An 
analysis of any Modern Jndo-Aryan speech today will disclose elements 
more or less on this line. The alternative passage in P and alternative 
readings show that subsequent readers or copyists might have taken some 
liberty with the expression. May be that there is some exaggeration and 
artificiality in imitating the speeches of these boys. But that the author 
seems to have done his best to reproduce approximately the contemporary 
colloquial idiom used in an orphanage, by village headmen and by youths 
studying in a Vedic School, should be accepted as highly probable. 

The prince reaches the market place in Vijayapuri. There he sees country- 
traders who could be distinguished by their territorial speeches (desa-bhasa- 
lakkhie ) i. e., dialects and languages (their traditional or conventional number 
is eighteen) current in different parts of the country. He describes these 
categories of people, physically and temperamentally, and gives some words or 
so from their speech (p. 152, 1.24f.): 1) The Gollas are dark and of harsh 

words; they enjoy a number of skirmishes or fights and are devoid of modesty 
( lajja ); and they utter 6 adade ’. 2) Those from the Madhyades'a are adept 

in state policy and in treaties of peace and war. They are talkative by nature. 
They speak ‘tere mere au\ 3) Those from Magadha are pot-bellied, ugly and 
rickety, and yearning for amorous sports. They speak ‘ ege le\ 4) Those 
from Antaraveda are reddish (in complexion), with brown eyes. They are 
actively gossipping about food. They talk sweet using the expressions 6 kitto 
kammo\ 5) The Kiras are characterised by lofty and fat nose and golden 
complexion; they carry heavy loads, and they speak ( sari pari’. 6) The Dhakkas 
lack in courtesy, generosity, manliness, skill and kindness; and they talk c eham 
teham\ 7) The Saindhavas are graceful, sweet and tender; they like singing 
and are homesick; and they utter ‘ caiidaya me\ 8) The Marukas are crooked, 
dull and sluggish; they eat more and have their limbs ropgh and fatty; and 
they speak ‘ appam tuppam ’. 9) The Gurjaras have their limbs nourished with 
ghee and butter; they are pious and skilled in treaties of peace and war: and 
they speak 4 nau re bhallaum\ 10) The Latas bathe, anoint and comb the hair, 
and thus make their limbs attractive; they speak thus 1 amham kau tumham\ 

11) The Malavas are slender and dark; they are irritant, fierce and leading a 
life of self-respect (or pride): and they speak thus ‘ bhduya bhaini tunihe \ 

12) Those from Karnataka are excessively proud, too much given to pleasures, 

fierce and of fickle temper; and they utter ‘adipamdi mare \ 13) The Tajikas* 
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cover their bodies with bodice; they like flesh, wine and merriment (love ?); 
and they speak c isi kisi misi\ 14) Those from Kosala are adept in various 
arts, proud, irritable, and well-built; and they speak ‘jala tala le\ 15) Those 
from Maharastra are hardy, lean, dark and enduring; they are proud and 
e quarrelsome; and they speak ‘ dimale gahiyalle\ 16) Those from Andhra like 
women and warfare; they are handsome and fierce in eating; and they utter ‘ ati 
puti ratim \ The prince observed these 18 (really 16) Desi-bhasas and those of 
Khasa, Parasa and Barbara people. For some observations about these people 
and their speeches, one has to study the discussions of Dr. A. Master and the 
Notes at the end. The indefinite nature of the readings raises some problems 
which await further investigation. 

Any way Uddyotanasuri is one of those few authors who have shown not 
only that language-insight but also illustrated a number of languages and 
dialects which, in view of his definite age and locality, are a remarkable 
document for the study of Indo-Aryan in general and Mid-Indian in particular. 

10. Metrical forms in the Kuvalayamala 

The Kuvalayamala, as a whole, looks apparently like a massive work in 
Prakrit prose with a continuous narration uninterrupted by any division like the 
ucchavasa or pariccheda etc. For a big work like this, this is a speciality 
and even a hindrance in following the complicated threads of the story which 
not only deals with a number of lives, but also embodies a large number of 
sub-stories emboxed here and there. The original Brhatkatha was possibly 
divided into Lambhas. The Vasudevahimdl, which is looked upon as the Jaina 
prototype of Gunadhya’s great work, has also suitable Lambhas. The Kadamban 
of Bana is one continuous story, and this looks like a good prototype 
for our author who is quite acquainted with Bana and his works. The Vasava- 
datta of Subandhu does not, somewhow, find a place among the works referred 
to in the Kuvalayamala . A Katha, according to Bhamaha, does not contain 
Ucchvasas; and it is to be remembered that the Kuvalayamala is a (Dharma-) 
Katha of the Samkirna type. The Taramgavai of Padalipta, there are reasons 
to believe, was also a continuous narration without any sections. The Sama- 
raiccakaha of Haribhadra is, however, divided into Bhavas, which serve the 
purpose of Adhikaras. In a number of Prakrit and Apabhrams'a works the 
division of Paricchedas or Samdhis is rather artificial. 1 Any way this Kuvalaya¬ 
mala is a prominent example of a continuous composition in Prakrit. A closer 
scrutiny shows that it is composed partly in prose and partly in verse: both 
the types get mixed up without any clear-cut restrictions. In view of its 
poetic qualities and free admixture of prose and verse, it can be called 
Campu, which style is cultivated by a number of Jaina authors in their religious 
romances. The verses here come some time to continue the narration, now and 
then by way of an effective description, often as gnomic, religious or didactic 


. 1 Sqg the Introduction pp. 41 ff., to the LUaval edited by A. N. Upadhye, Singhi Jain 
Series, No. 31, Bombay 1949. 
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sermons and at times by way of clarificatory elaboration. Uddyotanasuri mixes 
up various stylistic and metrical forms of composition; and he has made a 
pointed reference to this at the beginning of his work (§ 7). In fact some 
metrical forms are specified by him, though a few of his expressions are open to 
different interpretations. 

The total number of verses in this work is not less than 4180, the major 
bulk of which is made up of Gathas, the predominant Prakrit metre. Uddyo¬ 
tanasuri has such a remarkable hold on the composition of Gatha that it comes 
to him most naturally. The liquidity and smoothness of his Gathas stand un¬ 
paralleled, if not unsurpassed. Besides the Gatha, the metrical forms used by 
him are listed below alphabetically; and a few observations are added on some 
of them in the Notes at the end. 
adhikaksara : 25.30 

anustubh : 129.26, 29; 130.27, 131.11, 152.8, 214.20, 230.12, 237.1 

avalambaka : 94.11 

avaskandhaka : (32/29): 9.9 

carcarV. 4.27 (dhuvayam) ? 

earn: [ 10(5, 5)], 10.7 

chittaka see also totaka ; 28.19f., 38.21 f., 144.7 

dandaka: 18.Ilf. (see Notes); 28.Ilf. ( bhujamga ), 68.24, 174.7f. ( pracita ) 
dohaka : 47.6 (see Notes), 152.11 
dvipathaka : 47.6 (see Notes), 59.5 

dvipadl : 31.30f, 41.33-4, 78.13f., 84.12f., 84.22f., 95.15f., 116.17, 160,24 
(called duvai-khamdalayam) 

galitaka (with four lines, each having 21 matras: °5, 5, 4, 4, 3): 4.28, 4.31, 
5.3, 5.6 

giti: 14.15, 33.17, 37.9-10, 42.1, 60.17, 61.28, 76.19f. (?), 94.23), 120.4, 134.26 
gitika (This differs from the giti type. Its third and seventh caturmatras 
have in fact five matras): 2.8 (see the Notes) 
harinikula (having thirty matras in a line: 4 7, 2): 8.29 (see the Notes), 235.16 
indravajra : 43.18 
jambhettika [9(4, 5], 10.7f. 
lalita : 33.17 (see Notes) 
matrasamaka : 18.19 
naraca : 154.12; see also pramanikd 
pancacamara : 24.20 
pancapadi: 63.18, 20, 22, 25 
pramanika, : 154.12; see also naraca 
samkulaka (6, 4, 4, 2 )■ 14.26, 18.2f„ 18.19, 171.18f., 174».14. 
ddrdulavikridita : 103.17 
skandhaka : 152.9 (see Notes) 

sragdhard: 19.13, 19.16, 19.19, 19.22, 19.25, 19.28, 20.5, 20.11, 20.14, 20.17, 
20.20, 20.28, 40.9, 44.9. 

sumana (see Vrttajatisamuccaya III, 1. It has four padas, each having 
three caturmatras and a guru , thus in all fourteen matras): 2,7 
totaka , see chittaka 

* • 
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udgiti, see vigatha : 26.18 
upagiti : 9.12 (see Notes), 25.16 

ullala (with 27 matras in each foot, with a pause after the 15th): 6.11 
vandanaka , see samkulaka 
vigatha , see udgiti 

vipula (only a speciality of the gatha): 29.13, 15, 21; 30.18, 22; 31.6, 22; 
32.26, 33.6, 21; 42.25 (?), 45.10, 146.21, 161.18, 166.16, 211.25, 
238.1. 

Besides the above, which could be identified more or less with the known types, 
there remain some unidentified metrical forms: 6.9, 6.17, 12.21, 30.27, 31.26, 54.8, 
127.11 and 236.12. 

11. The Kuvalayamala Influenced by Earlier Works 

It is seen above (pp. 76 f.) how Uddyotana respectfully refers to a number of 
earlier authors and works. He is widely read, and consequently he has enriched 
his composition with a vast range of information and a variety of contexts 
many of which are inherited from earlier works, consciously or sub-consciously. 

Uddyotana’s reference to the Taramgavai with an adjective cakkaya-juvala- 
suhaya has in view the central idea of that romance which gives the biography 
of a beautiful nun, Tarahgavatl by name, more or less a contemporary of 
Mahavlra. The original work of Padalipta with plenty of Desl words is no 
more available; but what we possess today is only a digest in Prakrit, ( samkhitta -) 
Taramgavai , also called Taramgalola , in 1642 Prakrit stanzas 1 . The concluding 
verse yields no satisfactory meaning: the author may be Nemicandra (or his 
pupil Jasa or Yasas, in case he is not only copying it for his teacher), the pupil 
of Virabhadra. Comparing the Kuvalayamdld {Km) with the Taramgalola (T), 
it is seen, Uddyotana directly or indirectly owes some contexts to Padalipta. 
The motif of jati-smarana plays an important role in T which further illustrates 
that the law of Karman is inviolable, that none escapes the consequences of 
one’s own thoughts, words and acts, and that renunciation is the only panacea 
against all the ills of Samsara. These items are found in plenty in Km as well. 
Both are Dharma-kathas , though Km, on account of its varied contexts, has 
assumed the form of samkirna-katha. Princes and girls from distinguished 
famihes are trained in various Kalas (T 8.17; Km 22. 1-10). The thoughts of 
onlookers while Tarahgavatl (T 15) was passing by the road in a chariot have 
close resemblance with a similar scene in Km. (182.4 ff.). The religious and 
cultural background is identical in both T and Km; and the tendency to introduce 
religious details is quite patent in both the texts (T 83.18 f.; Km 142.21 f.; see 
Intro, pp. 68 f.). The effects of purva-krta-karman are often elaborated (T81.79 f.; 

1 E. Leumann: Die Nome, Taramgalola (from Mss.) Translated into German, Zeitschrift 
fur Buddhismus, III, pp. 193 ff., 272 ff., Miinchen 1921. N. I. Patel: Leumann’s German 
Essay Translated into Gujarati and included as a Supplement in the Jaina Sdhitya Sam&odhaka, 
II. 2, Poona 1924. The Text in Prakrit is published in the Sri-Nemivijnana-Granthamala, 
No. 9, Surat 1944. Though said to be based on five Mss., the text presented is far from 
satisfactory. A critical edition of this beautiful romance is an urgent desideratum. Some 
mature Prakrit scholar has to undertake it, 
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Km 129.12 etc.). Tarangavatl escaping with her spouse reminds us of Suvarna- 
deva going out with prince Tosala, though the circumstances are somewhat 
different. A Sahara chief looting the caravan and retiring to his palh is referred 
to in both the texts; and so also therein figures the deity Katyayanl. Relatives 
dissuading one from taking to renunciation are introduced in both the works. 
That a woman is not to be taken into confidence is a common idea in both 
(T 54, Km § 364). Some striking points of difference in both the works may as 
well be noted. The T is essentially a manusi katha with a few characters 
introduced, while Km is divya-manusi katha , and the number of characters is too 
large to be easily managed. The T has a compactness; and its descriptions are 
so worldly, natural and catching that it is these which appear to have made T so 
memorable. Uddyotana’s canvas is vast; and his descriptions are grafted as pieces 
of style and beauty, at times even in a detachable manner. The geographical 
background of Km is far wider than that in T. As the original T is no more 
available, verbal agreements here and there carry no special significance. 

Uddyotana refers to the Kadamhari 1 of Bana whose well expressed style is 
complimented for its grace. He imitates Bana in his descriptions of town etc. 
loading them with similes and dies a. The description of Vinlta in Km (§ 14) 
resembles that of Ujjayani in K. The pratihari ushering in Sabarasenapati in 
Km (§ 20) reminds one of the entry of Candala-kanyaka in K\ and even some 
expressions are common (See Notes at the end on 9. line 21.) Uddyotana’s 
details at Km 27.30 f. reminds one of Bana’s pattern of description of the 
Vindhya: kahim here corresponds to Bana’s kvacit; and even some expressions 
are common to both (See Notes on 27.30 f.). The cpntext in Km at 127.7 f. 
resembles the parrot episode in K; and there is close agreement in some words 
as well (See Notes on 123.14). 

Uddyotana is Daksinya-cihna just as Yimala is Vimalanka; and he has 
great praise for Vimala’s sweet Prakrit style and clarity of meaning seen in the 
Paumacariya (P) 2 . Narration of earlier lives and jatismarana are common to 
both. Sections on Jaina dogmatical topics are found in both. The conventional 
sakunas are common to both ( P 94.35 f., Km 184.10 f.). Different acts lead to 
different grades of existence (P 14; Km 185.21 f.). Certain episodes and tales 
closely resemble in both the works. The context of Kuvalayacandra concealing 

ip. Peterson, Bombay 1883, and subsequent Reprints and revised editions. P. M. 
Upadhye: Influence of Vimalasuri’s Paumacariya and Bana’s Kadamban on Uddyotanasuri’s 
Kuvalayamala, J. O. I., XVI. 4, Baroda 1967. Still there is scope for a more detailed 
comparative study in this regard. 

2 Edited by H. Jacobi, Bhavnagar 1914. Edited by Muni Punya\/ijay. Published in the 
Prakrit Text Society, No. 6, Varanasi 1962, with Hindi Translation and an Introduction in English 
by Dr. V. M. Kulkarni. Lately, a good deal is being written on this work. P. M. Upadhye: 
The Sect of Vimalasuri, Oriental Thought, pp. 17-27; Some Glimpses of the Society and Culture 
as Reflected in the PC, J. of the XJni. of Bombay, XXX. 2, pp. 81-105 Bombay 1961; Paumacariya 
and Padmapurana, Ibid. XXXI. 2, Bombay 1962; Geography Known to the Paumacariya, pp. 
46-51, J. O. R., XIV. 1, Baroda 1964; Maxims and Pithy Sayings in the Paumacariya, /. of the 
Uni. of Bombay, XXXII-XXXIII, 2, pp. 165-76, Bombay 1963. K. R. ChAndra: New light 
on the Date of PC, also Sources of the Rama-Story of PC, J. 6. R., XIII. 4, pp. 134-47 and 
XIV. 2, pp. 378-86, Baroda 1963-64, * 
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himself in the temple of Rsabha and Kanakaprabha and party worshipping the 
Jina {Km § 200) very much resembles the one in P where Janalca hides himself 
and Candragati offers the Puja (28.44 f.). It is interesting that both Kuvalaya- 
candra and Janalca were flown by a miraculous horse. Certain descriptions in 
^both the works show resemblance and even common ideas and expressions: 
description of the Vimana (P 14.89 & Km 92.21 f.); of hemanta (P 31.42 f. & 
Km 169.19 f.); of the forest with along Dandaka metre (P 53.79-80 & Km 28.11 f.); 
of battle (P 53-107 & Km 10.7 f. rather short etc.) Both the authors have much 
traditional knowledge, more or less common; and onomatopoetic expressions 
are used by both. 

Uddyotana refers to Jadiya ( =Jadila or Jatila) and his Varangacarita 1 which 
is available in print and is specifically called a dharma-katha. The Varangacarita (V) 
and Kuvalayamala (. Km ) have a number of common points. The.story in both 
starts in the metropolis Vinlta. The heroes in both, Varanga and Kuvalaya- 
candra, are carried away into wilderness by a horse (though the antecedents of 
the event are different with them). What Varadatta preaches to Dharmasena 
(V v-ix) runs quite parallel to what Dharmanandana discourses to Purandaradatta 
[Km §§ 75-84). If Varanga inquires about samyaktva and mithyatva (V xi), the 
minister wants to know about the causes etc. of samsdra {Km § 86 f.). Both 
Varanga and Purandaradatta (V xi, Km 91.21-2) accept the vows of a Sravaka. 
Varanga as well as Kuvalayacandra (Fivx, Km 135.27 f.) fight the Bhillas and 
oblige a merchant. The lamentations of the parents etc. consequent on the 
prince being carried away by the horse are expressed in similar terms (Fxv, Km 
155.21 f.). Both the herpes enjoy rich pleasures on their return to the capital. 
Both V and Km are basically dharma-kathds (though the latter has assumed the 
form of a samkirna-katha ), and as such they are impregnated with Jaina 
dogmatical discourses and religious sermons. The topics tabulated in the 
Inti oductions of both (V pp. 29 f. and Km pp. 68 f.) bear close similarity; and 

in different contexts also they possess dogmatical details which deserve mutual 
comparison. 

Though there is so much similarity between V and Km , some striking 
differences deserve to be noted. Prince Varanga reminds us of Rama both of 
whom have to leave home on account of the jealousy of a step-mother; and his 
consequent suffeiings are a clear testimony of the law of Karma which the author 
demonstrates to be supreme. But after all it is the tale of one life only unlike 
the journey of five souls over a number of births in Km. The V has a simple 
thread of the story, while in the Km it is a highly complicated network in 
which a number of other episodes are interwoven. If V is a dharma-katha 
following the patterA of a mahakdvya in Sanskrit, the Km is a narrative mosaic 
of great magnitude, apparently Campu in form, but a veritable katha-bandha 
or - prabandha of the samkirna type, in Prakrit, with touches of different dialects 
given heie and there out of curiosity and for popularity. 

Uddyotana looks upon Haribhadra as his Guru in Jaina (samaya-saya-sattha) 
scriptures as well as in yukti-sastra or pramana-and-Nyaya. He is aware of 

mm, No7i(f Bombay 1 $* S ** UDaa *'' Varangacarita, Manikachandta D, Jaina Gra»tha- 
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extensive contributions of Haribhadra to various branches of learning, and refers 
to his Samaraiccakaha 1 specifically. It is necessary, therefore, that the Samaraic- 
cakaha (Sk ) of Haribhadra (H) and Kuvalayamdld (Km) of Uddyotana (U) are 
studied side by side. H refers to three katha-vastus and four kinds of kathas 
(Sk 2-3) with their details. His work is a dharma-katha with divya-manusa-vastu. 
U presumes all this and gives some further types of dharma-katha : his Km is, 
however, a samkirna-dharma-katha. 

Rebirth accompanied by consequences of one’s own Karmas is the back¬ 
bone of the tales in both Sk and Km. If in the Tarahgalold , as observed -by 
Jacobi, ‘Karma, remembrance of a previous birth and its consequences etc. 
serve to motivate the story, in the Samaraiccakaha the story serves to illustrate 
those ideas and to impress the hearer with certain moral principles’. Uddyotana 
follows Haribhadra in whose Sk the idea of retribution underlies the main story 
and a number of sub-stories. It is the nidana, remunerative hankering, of 
Agnisarman, through intense hatred, that takes revenge on Gunasena in different 
births. These two souls pass through nine births: the hereditary revenge mani¬ 
fests through anger (krodha), deceit (maya), greed or avarice (lobha) etc. in 
different births. If there are two souls, one urged by nidana and the other 
suffering consequently, in the Sk, there are five souls suffering the consequences 
of krodha etc. and passing through a series of births, meeting each other here 
and there till they reach Liberation in Km. Both H and U have not missed any 
opportunity to stuff their works with sub-tales, drstantas, parallel episodes etc. 
Both the works are ‘ evidently intended to illustrate the evil consequences of vices, 
sins and all transgressions of the Jaina code of morals, and to warn the reader or 
hearer of it against carelessness in conduct’; and in tliis sense, both are emi¬ 
nently dharma-kathds. 

The love-presents and the metrical message of Kuvalayamala (Km § 259) 
remind us of those of Kusumavali (Sk 72: and the dvipadl verse has some 
striking common words). Here and there some verses have common expressions: 
the one under reference (Sk 115.1-2 & Km 96.1) is possibly an inherited tradi¬ 
tional Gatha. Though in a different context, the idea of danta-vlnd is found in 
both the works (Sk 180.7-8; Km 169.21). The descriptions are generally 
introduced with phrases like avi ya, tarn ca kerisam etc., and those of seasons 
and scenes are often in a heavy style in both the works (vide darad, Sk 195-6; 
grlsma, Km 113.10 f.). A context of putting questions with answers concealed 
in them in a subtle manner is found in both the works (Sk 611, Km 175.18 f.). 
The Sk (616.3 f.) has a gudha-cauitha-gotthi which corresponds to what is found 
at Km 176.10 f. Now and then, especially in descriptions, common ideas are 
found in both the works. 

Religious background is the same in Sk and Km. H presents it uniformly 
in a serious and classical form, but U might often do so even in a light vein. 
The Samavasarana is described in both the works (Sk 139 f., 644 f.; Km § 178); 
and some expressions are inherited from the canon. Dharma consisting of dana , 
ilia , tapas and bhavana is mentioned by both (Sk 154.9 f.; Km 3.2 f.). The 

1 H. Jacobi: Samaraiccakaha, B. I., No, 169, Calcutta 1926, References are to pages 
and lines of this edition, 
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external characteristics of samyaktva are given in both the works ( Sk 48-9, Km 
§ 337). If H describes the birth of a god in short (Sk 56-7), U gives elaborate 
details (Km §§ 172 f.). In Sk (488 f.) a friend of the earlier birth comes to 
enlighten and put the other on the right track: this, of course, is the very contract 
between the five souls whose biographies are narrated in Km. There is a context 
^of enlightenment by seeing some memento, ear-rings in Sk (477.15) but jewel 
images in Km (102.29). Memory of earlier life, often given by a Kevalin, and 
confusion of relations in the same birth are seen in both the works (Sk 476.7 f. 
& Km 93.34 f., 79.12). A contemporary TIrthakara in Videha is consulted in 
Sk (473.16 f.), so also in Km which graphically describes the conditions in that 
area Km (243.13 f.) The diksa ceremony described in Sk (181.16 f.^ deserves to 
be compared with that in Km (208.30 f.) and elsewhere. What Sikhikumara 
observes about inescapable Death (Sk 186) is very close to what Ratnamukuta 
has realised in his attempt to save the butterfly from death (Km § 230). Religious 
discourses on the duties of laymen and monks (Sk 48-49, Km 91.21 f.) are usual 
in both the works. 

Certain characters, contexts and motifs in Km remind the reader of 
similar ones in Sk. Mayaditya pushing Sthanu into the well (Km 61.21) 
has his counterpart in Anahaka doing the same for Candrasara (Sk 99). 
Labhadeva pushing down Bhadra on high seas (Km 67.15 f.) is something like 
Dronaka pushing down Vxradeva from a jutty (Sk 105: the word nijjuhaga 
occurs in both the contexts). A confused treacherous friend, Dhanadeva, 
figures in Amaragupta’s tale (Sk 104) and resembles Mayaditya (Km 58.22 f.). 
Dhana and Sagaradatta are similar characters who want to give dana from the 
wealth earned on personal initiative and not out of ancestral property: the idea 
is expressed almost alike in both the works (Sk 195.15-6, see also 409.9 f.; Km 
103.23). Though the contexts are somewhat different, a girl is hanging herself 
for the sake of her lover (Sk 346.12 f.; Km 53.6-9, 107.10 f.). In Sk (469.17 f.) 
a monk is made to dance, while a monk enacts rasa-naccana in Km (4.25 f.) to 
enlighten a band of robbers. The details of the attack of Sabaras in both the 
texts have some common words (Sk 537.4 f., Km 135.27 f.) apart from the 
similarity of the context. The idea of a horse carrying the prince into the forest 
is common to both the texts (Sk 671.11 f. Km § 61). 

The religious, social and cultural background in Sk and Km is nearly the 
same. In the details about marriage, of a party of merchants preparing for land 
or sea travel, the procession of a prince entering the metropolis etc. have much 
in common both with H and U. 

Taking an overall view certain areas of difference are striking. H is more 
self-confident in narrating his tales: that may be the reason why he does not 
introduce the sajjana-durjana topic, and why he does not make any reference to 
earlier authors and works. His build-up and narration of stories have a classical 
background and training; while U is popular in taste and aiming at wider 
appeal. The Gathas of H are metrically perfect, but they do not possess the 
liquidity, smoothness and ring of those of U with whom they have a natural out¬ 
flow as it were from the mouth of a gifted singer. Both H and U are contempo¬ 
raries. The language of H, however, is more learned in its, make-up and style, 
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while the expression of U has a popular character, showing forms, vocabulary, 
expressions and stylistic features drawn from Apabhraiiis'a and Des'I stock. Hari- 
bhadra shows maturity and serious temper, while U adds a number of contexts in 
a light tone and even tries to justify their presence in a dharma-katha . The wider 
and popular appeal of Km is further apparent from its miraculous, erotic and 
jocular touches which are not very much favoured by H. Though U has received 
lessons in Jainism and Pramana-Nyaya from H, he outshines his teacher in his 
liquid Gathas and catching contexts with which he has embellished his Prabandha. 

In many a context in Km we find ideas and expressions echoed from the 
canonical texts, Niryuktis, Smrtis and from classical works like the Sakuntalam 
etc. as indicated in the Notes here and there. 

12. The Kuvalayamala-katha of Ratnaprabhasuri 

May be under the impetus given to Sanskrit learning under the Paramara 
rulers of Malwa like Munja and Bhoja and the Chalukya kings of Gujarat like 
Siddharaja and Kumarapala, there was seen an attempt to put into Sanskrit 
some of the earlier works in Prakrit and Apabhrarhs'a. For instance, Amitagati 1 
wrote his Dharmapariksa in Sanskrit (a. d. 1014); and it is obviously based on 
earlier Prakrit and Apabhraiiis'a works of the same name composed by Jayarama 
and Harisena. Jayarama’s work in Prakrit is not discovered as yet, but Harisena 
specifically refers to it. Likewise Amitagati’s Pahcasamgraha and Aradhana are 
Sanskrit versions of earlier Prakrit works of those titles. In Gujarat it is found 
that Pradyumnasuri 2 prepared a Sanskrit digest or epitome, the Samaraditya - 
samksepa (a. d. 1268) of the Samaraiccakaha of Haribhadra (c.a. d. 700-777); and 
amongst his contemporaries and colleagues Munideva epitomised in Sanskrit the 
Santinathacaritra (a. d. 1265) of Devacandra who had written it in Prakrit, so 
also Ratnaprabha presented in Sanskrit, Kuvalayamald-kathd-samksepa (Kmk) a 
stylistic digest of Uddyotana’s Kuvalayamald {Km) in Prakrit. It is interesting to 
note that both of them had their works corrected by Pradyumnasuri. It is such 
Sanskrit adaptations that gave a set-back to the study and circulation of earlier 
Prakrit works which, in due course, were neglected and some of them even lost 
into oblivion. Many Mss. of them were not prepared, because the thirst for 
their contents was satisfied by the Sanskrit versions. 

The Prakrit work of Uddyotana and its stylistic Sanskrit digest by Ratna¬ 
prabha, both of which are edited here need a comparative study. The Km has 
13,000 or 10,000 grant has according to the Longer or Shorter Recension, but the 
granthagras of Kmk are given differently as 3,804, 3,894 and 3,994 in different 
Mss. Any way Kmk is roughly one-third of the extent of Km. The Km is one- 
whole text without any formal divisions of chapters etc., while Kmk is divided 
into four Prastavas: the second and fourth are nearly of equal length; the first 
is almost half of them; and the fourth is a little less than double of them. 
Both Km and Kmk are apparently in mixed prose and verse. The structure of 

1 N. Premi: Jaina Sahitya aura Itihasa (Bombay 1956), pp. 275 fi; A. N. Upadhye: 
Harisena’s Dharmapariksa in Apabhramsa, Annals of the B. O. R. I., XXIII,«pp. 592 f. 

2 H. Jacobi: Samardditya-samksepa, Ahmedabad 1906; Samaraiccakaha, B. I. Calcutta 
1926. 
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the tale is such that it presents inherent difficulties for dividing it properly in 
different sections. 

Ratnaprabha compliments the Km for its captivating contents. He plainly 
states how he is composing his Campu in Sanskrit based on the earlier Prakrit 
work of the saint (Uddyotana), known as Daksinyacihna (1.9-10). He is quite 
"modest about his poetic abilities (asara-vacasa'pi may a *2.34). He is after all 
summarising for his spiritual benefit (asyah kathayah samksepah kriyate svartha- 
siddhaye 1.13b) the tale composed by (Uddyotana-) SUri, Daksinyacihna, who 
received it from HrI-devata. In this tale, the importance of acquiring Samyaktva 
is emphasized; friends discharge their responsibility of mutual co-operation; and 
the essential objective is the attainment of Nirvana (*2.27-8). 

Uddyotana describes the Km as a dharma-katha which has assumed the form 
of a samklrna-kaiha (4.16); because it inherits the characteristics of different 
Kathas, it uses different metrical forms, it employs different narrative styles, and in 
it various languages (and dialects) are used (4.5 fi). The label samkirna is all the 
more confirmed by the complex threads of the story which covers many lives of 
five souls, by author’s richness of information and proficiency in different lores, 
by varied situations and descriptions, by manifold episodes and religio-didactic 
exhortations, by parables, sub-tales and conversations depicting different poetic 
flavours, and by religious elements seen everywhere in this work. Ratnaprabha 
does not describe his work in these terms, though he inherits some of these 
contents. However he calls his work a Campu. An admixture of prose and verse 
is the usual definition of a Campu. But this blending can be effected even in 
different ways. It appears that the Prakrit work, viz., Km was intended more for 
recitation than for a learned man’s reading. That explains why some time the 
verses repeat the ideas from the earlier prose, why more than one piece of 
description is added in a context, why questions are put and followed by details 
and descriptions, why conversations are added, and why different languages and 
dialects are employed. The Km is both instructive and entertaining: it is 
informative enough to attract the intellectual aristocrat; but more than that, it 
caters to the tastes and sentiments as well of the popular sections of the society. 
The Kmk is essentially a Campu, written in a learned style following earlier models 
in elegant Sanskrit, though the religious teacher in the author is obvious in more 
than one place. 

Ratnaprabha’s object is to narrate the tale of Kuvalayamala in an ornate 
style so characteristic of Campu works in Sanskrit: thus every attempt is made 
to present the structure of the story in its fundamental details, incidentally in¬ 
corporating the didactic, religious and entertaining touches as concisely as 
possible. He closely follows the Prakrit text so far as the narration of the events 
is concerned; and the matter in both the works can be easily compared paragraph 
to paragraph. 

Descriptions in Apabhrams'a, conversations (sometimes in Pais'acI and 
often in colloquial Mid-Indian), elaborated details, contexts full of information 
from various lores and walks of life and long-drawn religious sermons are some 
of the specialities of Uddyotana. But longish descriptions of urban and natural 
situations, series of similes and strings of utpreksas of Km are often passed over 
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by Ratnaprabha who gives at the most a few adjectives and similes to suit the 
idiom. The Km has a few paragraphs for describing Madhyades'a and Vinlta 
(§§ 13-17); some descriptions seem to be put together for stylistic effect; they are 
detachable partly or wholly, without much loss to the narration; and they are 
richly embellished with Mesa and parisamkhya. The Kmk, however, has just 
some sentences rounded with a few verses with Mesa (*3.1-18). Likewise Ratna¬ 
prabha gives the description of the river Narmada in four lines (*52.36-39), but in 
Km nearly a full page (121) is occupied with what may be called alternative 
patches of description of a river. Uddyotana’s elaborate description of Vijayapurl 
(referring to such details as buildings, talks in the street, schools of study, gossips 
in Boys’ hostels, conversation of merchants from different parts of the country, 
traders’ dialogues, a mad elephant running amuck etc., 149.20-154.24) is covered 
in Kmk in half a page (61.13-30). Ratnaprabha has stood the temptation of 
describing the Saudharma-vimana (92.12 f. & *39.55), though he has devoted 
nearly a page for the details of the Samavasarana (*41). In such descriptions the 
Kmk does inherit some words, ideas, similes etc., but these are well digested and 
expressed effectively to suit the Sanskrit idiom. 

Ratnaprabha’s verse-for-verse renderings (for instance, 10.17 & *4.14) are 
quite catching. Often Uddyotana. heightens curiosity and skilfully pushes the 
reader into entertaining and interesting contexts, while Ratnaprabha goes on 
narrating the story in a likable manner (cf. 28.20 f. & *10.7 f.). Ratnaprabha 
effectively summarises the elaborations of Km (31.3 ff. & *11.7 f., this being the 
description of Kaus'ambi). What are series of simple narrative sentences in 
Prakrit become, at times, gerundive clauses in the Sanskrit style which is more 
terse and compressed (for instance, 62.17 f. & *20.26 f.). Even in narrative 
contexts, in some places, the Prakrit text is closely followed by Ratnaprabha 
(10.18 & *4.15, 17.4 f. & *7.23 f., 23.12 & *9.11 f., 27.28 & *10.2, 31.1 & *11.5-6, 
51.19 & *16.3, 63.5 & *21.2, 77.32 & *28.15 etc.). In a few cases, even conver¬ 
sational contexts which heighten the effect of narration are closely followed by 
Ratnaprabha (cf. 10,24 f. with *4.21 f.). Some of the catching conversations 
(53.18 f. & 17.1 f.), a number of descriptions in Apabhrams'a (for instance, 8.18 f. 
& *6.24), talks in Mid-Indian colloquial and Pais'aci (for instance, 55.12 f. & 
* *17.31, 71.9 f. & *24.17 f.), interesting situations (14.24 & *6.24 f.) and inform¬ 
ative details and contexts (16.17 f. & *7.16, 23.21 f. & *9.17 f., 129.4 f. & *55.36 f.) 
of the Prakrit original are not allowed in Kmk to subordinate the narration of 
the story. Sometimes Ratnaprabha has his independent ideas (17.20 & *7.28 f., 
54.3 & *17.12 f., 74.18 & *26.20 f.). Though such contexts are rare, they 
testify to Ratnaprabha’s poetic talents and literary training (see also his descrip¬ 
tion of Bhrgukaccha, *42.36). He has a classical touch &bout his descriptions 
as against the homely and rural affectations of the Prakrit original (51.32 ff. & 
*16.9 f.). Now and then, he catches the style of short sentences in quick suc¬ 
cession so often used in the Prakrit original (119.10 f. & *52.6). Thus in Kmk 
the story element, the current of narration, neat spicing of expression and embel¬ 
lished ideas are mainly attended to. Ratnaprabha’s narrationjs less distracted 
by digressions, descriptions, religious details, language puns, jocular contexts, 
subordinate episodes and poetic flourishes than in Km. 
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What Uddyotana elaborates poetically is narrated by Ratnaprabha in a nut¬ 
shell. The fourfold Dharma, detailed compliments to literary predecessors, 
references to sajjana and durjana. (§§ 11-12), miseries of samsara in four grades of 
existence (§§ 75-85), enumeration of kalds (22.1 f. & *8.34), types of horses 
(23.22 f. & *9.17), details of radi-phala (19.12 f. & *8.14 f.), religious, philosophi¬ 
cal (203 & *71), dogmatical and technical discussions like those on kasdyas 
(81.1 f. and *30.8 f.), ledyds (245.6 f.), aradhana( 269.23 If. etc. are duly curtailed 
in Kmk. Ratnaprabha just refers to garbha (*7.26-7), but the Prakrit text 
describes it elaborately, along with the activities in the palace (17.15 ff.: one has 
to compliment the wide range of information of Uddyotana). 

As contrasted with Uddyotana’s elaboration of religious ideas and ideals 
throughout his work, Ratnaprabha’s exposition of them in Kmk has to be called 
‘moderate’, because he has not been able to avoid them altogether in his 
Campu. In one or two contexts he has added them to such an excess (*36-*38.5) 
that he should have avoided them altogether in a stylistic Campu, so ably 
attempted by him. 

Here and there one finds some differences in details between Km and Kmk. 
In Km Taracandra was initiated under Sunanda (100.5), but in Kmk he is called 
Dharmanandana (*42.31). While contracting the details Ratnaprabha describes 
Bhogavatl as janarii of Kuvalayamala (*64.13), but the Km correctly describes her 
as janani , dhal etc. (161.26 f.). In one case the confusion of details noticed in 
Km (244.24) is duly set right in Kmk (*79.36): possibly Ratnaprabha could have 
better control on his details, because his work is smaller. Ratnaprabha tries to 
stick to the conventional list of four kasdyas (*12.23), though Uddyotana adds 
moha in a separate verse"(44.16). It is interesting to note that the scheme of 
illustrations of anantanubandhi etc. has reference to four kasdyas only (44.24 f.). 
The Km has five ad cary as following the tradition, but Kmk has six of them 
(*62.17-8). The Km has casual reference to Settuxnje (80.18), but Kmk adds a 
few verses on it (11.162-72). May be that Satrumjaya became more famous as a 
ksetra by the time of Ratnaprabha. The Kmk adds what is called Vrata- 
drstanta (*31.40 ff.) which is absent in Km. This story of four daughters-in-law 
is an old one, found in the Nayddhammakahao VII. The Kmk has also an addi¬ 
tional discourse on vinaya and tale of Vinlta (*33.32-9, *33.40-*39.33). The 
Jaina dogmatical details added by Ratnaprabha (*36.1-*38.5) may indicate his 
learning, but they are a positive hindrance in the narration of events in a stylistic 
manner. 

Some words and expressions in Kmk look like back-formations of their 
Prakrit counterparts: they could not have been used by Ratnaprabha, if he did 
not have Uddyotana’s text before him. Some of the words etc. used by 
Ratnapraba may be just listed here with their counterparts in Prakrit: koti-dastra 
(*14.16) for the Pk. komtl of komkl (§ 92); kraydnakam (*46.30); khatikd-khamda 
(*45.30, Pk. khadiyd-khamdalaya 104.3); caccara (*42.11, *45.17, the same in 
Prakrit 99.22); pottala (*21.2, pottalao in Pk. 63.5); bohittha (*46.36); bhatakena 
(*46.31, Pk. bhamdeyavvaim, P tadeyavvaim for perhaps *bhddeyavvaim, 105.27); 
bhara (= bar a) patte (*45.36, Pk. dare or the reading might have been even bare, 
104.3) vaha-keli (*9.7, Pk. vahiyall 23.7 for which the usual Sic. word is vahyali). 
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In this connection a peculiar usage of Ratnaprabha catches our attention: 
anvesayami lagnah (*26.37), yilokyate lagnah (*80.39). The use of lagna with 
Infinitive has its counterpart in New Indo-Aryan; but its use with verbal forms 
of the Present tense needs explanation; and many such cases are noticed by me 
in the Aradhana Kathakoda of Prabhacandra ( c. 11th century A. d.). 

Then in the Kmk we are attracted by certain expressions which are not 1 
quite appropriate renderings of the Prakrit original, uccatthala (65.10), Sk. uccala 
(*21.35), correctly uccasthala. — kuvavamdra (50.20), Sk. kupapadra (*15.20), 
correctly kupavrnda. — Khettabhado (50.22), Sk. Ksatrabhatah (*15.21, perhaps 
following the reading of P, Khattahado ), correctly Ksetrabhatah . — cittaviya 
adiyattiya (65.14) does not seem to be correctly rendered, if the equivalent is as 
in Sk. vahannadikadattapadah (*22.4). — Dappaphaliha and Bahuphaliha (104.8), 
Sk. Darpaphalika Bhujaphalika (*58.36), but correctly, Darpaparighah and 
Bahuparighah (See Hema. Prakrta Grammar, I. 232, 254). — Barayauri (185.9), 
Sk. Parapuri (*67.35), correctly Dvarakapurl. — Bhaddasephi (70.28), Sk. 
Rndradresthi II. § 25): this has arisen from the orthographical confusion between 
bh and ru which are alike (p. 73, reading 7). — mahasunnaranna (53.27) is 
rendered as mcihapunyaranya (*17.6), really sunna stands for dunya. — Vairagutto 
(247.2), Sk. Vairiguptah (*80.35), more appropriate Vajragnptah. — Sattibhado 
(50.28), Sk. Santibhatah (*15.25), correctly saktibhatah (nti and tti are very similar 
in writing). 

It is seen that J and P present almost two Recensions of the Text of the 
Kuvalayamala. The Kmk of Ratnaprabha deserves to be studied in comparison 
with these two recensions and see which of them is being followed by it. Below 
are listed a few crucial contexts from J and P and the corresponding one 
in Kmk. 

i) 32.30: J. imassa cammarukkhassa dinaranam addhalakkham’, P imassa 
su (= mu) rukkhassa kearane (= rana) addhalakkham ; Kmk *11.34: 
kedaranam laksardham tvaritam dapaya. 

ii) 47: J. komki ; P komti; Kmk *14.16: koti-dastra. 

iii) 50.22: J Khettabhado ; P Khattahado; Kmk *15. Ksatrabhatah. 

iv) 50: J omits but P has tassa a se puttassa Sattibhado nama\ Kmk *15.25: 
tasyapi dantibhatah sunur asti. 

v) 54.11 f.: J omits cimtayamto maggalaggo so vi Virabhado which is found 
in P; Kmk *17.23 f. has iti cintayan so'pi tesdm marge lagnah. 

vi) 61.17 f.: J omits imina Mayaiccena to thoya-salilam pecchai , kuvodaram 
Thanu found in P; Kmk *20.6 f.: bhanitam Mayadityena etc. winch closely 
corresponds to the above. 

vii) 67.2: J omits thaviyam laggam found in P; Kmk *23.2: sthapyate lagnam. 

viii) 74.26 f.: J omits java tumam agao tti to tao tuha paccha found in P; 
Kmk 26.29-30: some ideas corresponding to the above are there. 

ix) J Sabarasihena, P Sabalasilena : Kmk 27.35: Sabaradilena. 

The above points clearly indicate that Ratnaprabha is composing his 
Campu with the recension of P before him. 

Just as Ratnaprabha composed a Sanskrit digest, namely, Kmk , Amradeva 
(a. d. 1134), who wrote a Vrtti on the Akhyanamanikosa* of Nemicandra 
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(a d 1073-83) 1 includes therein the tale of Mayaditya in Prakrit verses, (97 
gathas and 1 sloka in Sanskrit) which is based on Uddyotanasuri’s Km, §§ 110-125. 
Amradeva closely follows this text while writing his gathas in which many words, 
poetical devices etc. are inherited from the Km. He is interested in the narration 
of the story and its moral, so he passes over conveisational contexts. The gatha 
No. 21 is obviously a quotation, found also in the Vqjjalctggam (XIV.7). The 
concluding portion imitates Km too closely by lepeating almost as it is kcitto 
tanam tanam mottum etc. In another context, Amiadeva (p. 363, veises 35 f.) 
appears to have before him the text of Km (129.6 f.) while giving details from 
Samudrasastra. There are no clear indications to say whether he is following 
the recension of J or P. 

Ratnaprabha gives meagre details about himself in this work. In the 
colophons, he calls himself the stisya of Parana anandasliri, and further states that 
this Kmk was corrected by Pradyumnasuri. No other work of Ratnaprabha is 
known so far, nor do we get any more details about him from any other source. 
It is highly probable that this Pradyumnasuri 2 is the same as that great critic 
who corrected Vivekamanjarl-fika ( c . 1222 A. d.), Santimthacarita of Munideva 
(c. 1265 a. d.), Dharmopadedamala-vrtti (c. 1268 A. d.), SaUbhadracarita (c. 1278 
A. d.), Upamitibhava-prapanca-katha-saroddhara (c. 1242 A.D.), Prabhdvaka-carita 
(c. 1278 a. d.) etc. He belonged to the Candragaccha. He seems to have been 
highly esteemed by his contemporaries as a critic of so much authority that some 
of them own to have submitted their works to him for correction. He is the 
author of the Samaraditya-samksepa (completed in A. D. 1268), a Digest in 
Sanskrit, of the Samaraiccakaha of Haribhadra in Prakrit, as already noted 
above. Ratnaprabha was a contemporary of Pradyumnasuri at whose hands 
was corrected the Kmk ; so he is to be assigned to the middle of the 13th 
century A. D. 

6. UDDYOTANA: THE AUTHOR 

Unlike many of our eminent authors, who are usually silent about their 
biographical details, Uddyotana has obliged the posterity with some factual 
.information about himself and his contemporaries etc. All this is found in his 
Pras'asti (§ 430) which is entirely biographical. It is not identical in both the 
Mss. But, as already noted above, the basic textual tradition in both of them 
goes back to the author himself; and the most significant feature is that the 
details in both being supplementary, and not at all in any way contradictory, give 
a more complete sketch of the situation. 

At Mahadvara, there lived a famous Ksatriya, devoted to three karmas 
(viz., performing ceremonies, repeating the Veda and gifts), Uddyotana by name 


1 Ed. Prakrit Text Series, V, Varanasi 1962, Story No. 78, pp. 222-25. 

2 For these details about him see H. Jacobi: Samaraditya-samksepa , Ahmedabad, 1906 
Intro, pp. 2 f.; C. D. Dalal & L. B. Gandhi: A Catalogue of Mss. in the Jaina Bhandaras at 
Jesalmere, Baroda 1923, pp. 52 ff.; M. D. Desai: Jaina Sahityano Samksipta Itihdsa (in 
Gujarati) Bombay 1933 (see the Index of authors etc.); FI. D. Velankar: Jinaratnakok , 
Poona 1944 (under different works); Dharmopade&amala-vivarana, Singhi Jaina Series No. 28, 
■Bombay 1949, Intre, pp. 19-20. 
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who, then, enjoyed (suzerainty over) it. He had a son Samprati by name, but 
far-famed as Vatesvara. And our author Uddyotana is the son of this Vatesvara. 
Thus Uddyotana hails from a ruling Ksatriya family (from Mahadvara the identi¬ 
fication of which is a desideratum), quite pious in its traditions. He was given 
the name of his grand-father, quite a normal practice in many a renowned family. 

Uddyotana gives more details (going back a few generations earlier) about* 
his diksa- and diksa-gurus, i.e., his ascetical and tutorial parentage, as distinguished 
from the natural one noted above. In the Uttarapatha, there is a famous town, 
on the bank of Candrabhaga, Pavvai'ya by name. It is from there that Toraraya, 
or Toramana, enjoyed suzerainty over his kingdom (over the earth). His 
preceptor was Acarya Harigupta who hailed from the Gupta-vams'a; and at that 
time (i.e., when Toramana was ruling there), he had his camp (possibly during 
the rainy season) in that town. His famous pupil was Devagupta, a mahakavi: 
according to Ms. P, he was expert in various Kalas, well-versed in the Siddhanta 
and a poet whose fame persisted (even at the time of Uddyotana). Devagupta’s 
pupil, Sivacandraganin, who in his wanderings for paying respects to (the temples 
of) Jina, stayed, like a veritable wish-fulfilling tree, in Bhillamala-nagara. 
Sivacandra’s pupil was Yaksadatta, a ksama-s'ramana , of great glory and far- 
spreading fame. This Yaksadatta had many pupils endowed with penance, 
spiritual ability and miraculous gift (in their words); and they rendered the 
Gurjara country beautiful by (being instrumental in constructing Jaina) temples. 
Amongst them the following pupils were like the six faces of Sanmukha: Naga, 
Vrnda, Mammata, Durga, Agnis'arman, and the sixth Vatesvara. This Vatesvara had 
got constructed in the town of Akas'avapra an attractive temple of Jina the very 
sight of which would pacify the Karmas of even an Abhavya. He had a pupil 
Tattvacarya by name who was highly merited, effective with penancial lustre and 
firm in his religious practices even under adverse times. It is his pupil (namely 
Uddyotana, having a pen-name or title) Daksinya-cihna that composed the 
Kuvalayamala , with the presence of HrI-devI in his heart. 

The ascetic genealogy of Uddyotana stands thus: 

Harigupta (a contemporary of 
i Toramana in Pavvaiya) 

Devagupta 

, ^ 

Sivacandra (in Bhillamala) 

Yaksadatta 

Jr 


Jr Jr 

Naga Vrnda 


Jr 

Mammata 


4r 

Durga 


Jr * 
Agnis'arman 


Jr 

Vatesvara 1 
‘ Jr 

Tattvacarya 

Uddyotana 

(Daksinyacihna) 


1 It is an accident that the name of the father of Uddyotana is Vatesvara, and his grand- 
teacher also bore the same name. Names like Vatesvara, Uddyotana. etc. seem to be bf 
frequent occurrence in certain families in those days. 
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As to the instructional heritage of Uddyotana, he leceived lessons in 
Siddhanta (i.e., in Jaina scriptures) from Acarya VIrabhadra who was like a 
moving wish-fulfilling tree satisfying all (spiritual needs) and shining with great 
fame; and his Guru in Pramana and Nyaya (i.e., yukti-fastro) was Haribhadra 
who has propounded most of the principles (of Jainism) in his vast range 
^of works. 

Uddyotana gives some specific details as to where and when he composed 
the Kuvalayamala . Comparable to Astapada, or mount Kailasa, there is 
Jabalipura (possibly including also the township on the hill itself) which is lofty, 
insurmountable, charming with Jina-temple (s), full of Jaina house-holders 
(savaya = dravaka) and inaccessible. VIrabhadra had got constiucted a temple 
(there) dedicated to Rsabha-jinendra which is lofty, white and fluttering with 
charming and rich banners. While staying there (at Jabalipura, in that temple) 
this Kuvalayamala , which is expected to be instructive and enlightening to all the 
pious people, was completed on the fourteenth day of the krsnapaksa of Caitra, 
during the afternoon, when one day was less for the s'aka year 700. At that 
time (jaiya) the (ruling) king was (Sri-) Vatsaraja, the (proud) elephant on the 
battle-field, who crushed the enemical and loved the friendly. 

In conclusion, Uddyotana expresses his modesty and acknowledges his 
inspiration to HrldevI: he calls himself (at the fag end of his career, perhaps 
when or after he completed the Kuvalayamala ) an Acarya of the Candrakula. 

That Toramana, or Toraraya, is referred to by Uddyotana is an important 
piece of information. 1 He was the chieftain of a Huna invasion of India and is 
known to have been established as a ruler of Malwa in Central India prior to 
a.d. 500. Lately we have some detailed study about Hunas and their invasion 
of India. 2 Dr. D. C. Sircar observes: “ That the Hunas were a patent force in 
the social and political life of the Punjab—Rajasthan—Malwa—Gujarat region 
during the early medieval period seems to be clear from their mention in a large 
number of epigraphical and literary records.” Toramana assumed the style 
and titles of an Indian 6 sovereign of maharajas' He died about a.d. 502. His 
dominion passed on to his son Mihiragula whose capital in India was modem 
Sialkot in the Punjab. His Guru was Harigupta who came from the Gupta- 
Vams'a and was initiated as an acarya , in the Jaina order of monks. Harigupta 
stayed at Pawaiya, the capital of Toramana. It is not pretty clear what exact 
relation he had with the then Gupta dynasty. Any way the age of Harigupta 
is to be assigned to c. a. d. 500. Taking into account the general longevity of 
life among Jaina monks, a period of 250 years, for six generations, between 


1 V. A. Smith: The Early History of India (4th ed.), pp. 335,346, Oxford 1957. Three 
inscriptions naming Toramana are known: Ibidem f.n.l,p.335. For the texts of these 
inscriptions, D. C. Sircar: Select Inscriptions, pp. 396f., University of Calcutta, Calcutta 
1942. Dr. N. Shastri alleges ( Haribhadra ke Prdkrta katha-sdhitya ka alocanatmaka parUilana, 
p. 64, item No. 8, Vaishali 1965) that the Kuvalayamala gives historical facts like the looting by 
the Huna king Toramana; but nothing like this is found in our text. 

' 2 R. K. Chqudhary : The Huna Invasion of India in the J. of the Bihar R. Society, 

Altekar Memorial Volume, Vol. XLV, i-iv, pp. 112-42, Patna 1959. U. Thakur: The Huns 
in India, ChowkhamJ>a Publication, Varanasi 1967. 
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Harigupta and Uddyotana, is quite natural. Harigupta’s pupil was Devagupta 
who is called Mahakavi and who seems to be identical with one referred to by 
Uddyotana at 3.28. Devagupta also came from the Gupta-vamsa, a ruling 
family, for he is called rajarsi : possibly he had composed a work with some 
title like Su- or Tri-purusacarita. 

The note on Toramana by N. C. Mehta 1 who depended mainly on an* 
article of Muni Jinavijayaji has been sharply criticised by some scholars; and 
their views require to be scrutinised at this stage. Some of the statements of 
N. C. Mehta are half-truths, and some bold conjectures. K. P. Mitra 2 has 
been hypercritical and is not quite fair to the facts. N. C. Mehta apparently 
considers that Uddyotana was a southerner, because he writes a kind of Prakrit 
which is of the southern type Maharastri, because he uses the Saka era, and 
because he is daksina-cihna . All these are partial truths. Once Maharastri 
became a literary language, it could be used by any author, staying anywhere. 
As a matter of fact, Uddyotana tells us that he composed his work in Prakrta 
(paiya-bhasa-raiya, 4.11). Some Jaina authors have used Saka era in the north 
as well, for instance, Jinasena just five years later, uses the saka era; and he is 
writing his Harivams'a at Vardhamana. 3 Lastly, the title dakkhinna-imdha 
really stands for daksinya-cihna which has nothing to do with his being a 
southerner. Ratnaprabhasuri, who prepared the Sanskrit Digest of the 
Kuvalayamala, clearly describes its author as daksinya-cihna-munipa. So Mitra's 
argument how Uddyotana hailing from Deccan could have known about 
Toramana loses all force. Now as to the readings, J gives Torarayena and P 
Toramanena: s and m are very much alike in appearance. In the light of 
what I have observed about the authenticity of the rea3ings of both P and J, 4 I 
do not see any reason why this reference to Toramana should be doubted. It 
is true that Kuvalayamala is a religious romance: this reference does not come in 
the story of the text, but occurs in a paragraph where Uddyotana is giving bio¬ 
graphical details, almost at the close of his work. He is primarily mentioning 
his ascetic ancestry. His Teacher-ancestor, Harigupta, an Acarya of the Jaina 
Church six or seven generations earlier, was camping (obviously during the rainy 
season) at Pavvaiya, the metropolis of Toraraya or Toramana. This Harigupta 
is described as the Guru of Toramana and as having hailed from Guptavarhs'a. 
There is no eulogy bestowed on Toramana by Uddyotana, nor there is any hint 
that the king was converted to a creed of e kind-heartedness ’. All that 
Uddyotana says is that Harigupta was a Guru of Toraraya or Toramana; and 
if one is aware of the rigorous life of detachment which a Jaina monk leads, 
there is nothing improbable that Toiamana respected him as Guru, even as 
matter of expediency, as some have tried to understand it. There are many 
instances of Jaina Teachers winning royal respects like this. There is no doubt 

1 N. C. Mehta: Jaina Record on Toramana in the J. of the Bihar O. R. Society, Vol. 
XIV, pp. 30 f., Patna 1928 ; also Jaina Siddhanta Bhaskara, XX, 2, pp. 1-6, Arrah 1953. 

2 K. P. Mitra : Toramana in Kuvalayamala in the I. H. Quarterly , Vol. XXXIII, 4, pp. 
353-59, Calcutta 1957. 

3 N. C. Mehta himself quotes this verse. 

4 See above pp. 12 f. 
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that Uddyotana tells us that Harigupta came from Guptavamsa and Devagupta 
was a Mahakavi (who elsewhere is assigned to Guptavamsa and is called Rajarsi): 
but there is no sufficient evidence before us to connect them with one or the 
other namesake from the Gupta dynasty known to us. What was a conjecture 
put in a question form has been taken almost as a fact by Mitra and elaborately 
"refuted This all belongs to the realm of conjecture and probability. We must 
wait for more positive evidence. There might have been many persons belong¬ 
ing to the Gupta family, and we have hardly any contemporary census to come 
to positive conclusions. We should not hesitate to accept what is plainly stated 

by Uddyotana. 

Though the Indian capital of Mihiragula was known to be Sakala or 
Sialkot, Uddyotana is the first to tell that Toramana ruled from Pavvaiya and it 
was on the bank of tne river Candrabhaga. The Candiabhaga is the modem 
Chinab, the Asikni of the Vedic literature and the Acesines of the Greeks. 
Ptolemy calls it Sandabala or Sandabal. 1 It sometimes stands for the united 
stream of the Jhelum and Chinab. 2 The location of Pavvaiya is to be sought on 
the bank of this river. A territory in Punjab to the north-west of Multan 
between the Ravi and the Sutlej was called Parvata: 3 may be Pavva'iya= 
Parvatika 4 was located in that area, down the stream where Sutlej conflows into 
Candrabhaga. Pt. Dasharath Sharma 5 has drawn our attention to a very 
good context that SIharas 6 had established four maliks, or governors, in his 
territories. The first at Brahmanabad and the forts of Mirim, Debal, Lohana, 
Lakha and Samma, down to the sea ( daryd ), were placed in his charge. The 
second at the town of Siwistan: under him were placed. Budhpur, Jankan, and 
the skirts of the hills of Rujhan to the borders of Makran. The third at the 
fort of Askalanda and Pabiya, which are called Talwar and Chachpur; under 
him were placed their dependencies to the frontier of Budhpur etc. According 
to Eliot 6 Maibar and Chachpur still exist, under the modernised names of 
MIrbar and Chachar, close together at the very junction of the Acesines and 
Indus, on the eastern side of the river, opposite to Mittankot. 5 All this means 
that Pabiya is possibly our Pavvaiya and identical with modern Chachar. The 


1 D. C. Sircar: Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Medieval India, p. 40, 44, 
Varanasi 1960. 

2 N. L. Dey: The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval India , p. 47, 
Calcutta Oriental Series, No. 21. E. 13, 1927. 

3 Ibidem, p. 150. 

4 Muni Jinavijay and N. C. Mehta had observed that this might be Po-fa-to or 
Po-la-fa-to of Hiuen Tsang, but left its modern equivalent to future investigation- 

5 Bharatiya Vidyd (Hindi), Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 62-3, Bombay 1941-2. J. P. Jain in The 
Jaina Sources of the History of Ancient India , Delhi 1964, p. 195, equates Pavvaiya to mod. 
Chachera, but he does not give any evidence of his source. The Prakrit passage quoted on 
p. 193 is very badly printed and some names are wrongly written. He adds in a foot-note on 
p. 195: Another plausible identification of Pavvaiya may be with Padmavati (or Pawaya near 
Gwalior) and in that case Candrabhaga might be identical with river Chambal. Is Chambal 
called Candrabhaga anywhere? 

6 Eliot and Dowson: History of India as told by its own Historians, Vol. I, Kitab Mahal, 
Allahabad, pp. 138* 366, also p. 140. 
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only difficulty, I feel, is that Pabiya, in Eliot’s extracts, is often described as 
£ south of the river Bias ’, £ on the southern bank of Bias ’ etc. Any way Pt. 
Sharma’s suggestion is quite welcome. 

Sivacandra is moving probably from the area of Pavvaiya towards 
Bhillamala 1 with a view to paying respects to Jina-temples: this shows how 
Jainism was well rooted and neatly established in the Gurjara-desa corresponding* 
to modern Rajasthan of which the capital was Bhilmal or Srimala about fifty 
miles to the north-west of Mount Abu. Vatesvara had a temple constructed in 
the town of Akasavapra 2 by name. Shri Hemasagarasuri suggests in his 


1 Bhillamala (the ancient Srimala), written variously as Bhlnmal, Bhilmal, Bhinnamala, 
Bhilmal etc. (Pi-lo-mo-lo, of the Chinese traveller) finds plenty of references in Jaina works: it 
must have been a thriving cultural centre for the Jainas. According to the NUlthacurnl (10.255) 
of Jinadasagani-mahattara (c. 676 a.d.) king Varmalata had a silver statue of Jina (made or 
installed) in Bhillamala. An inscription of a.d. 625 of a king of this name is found; and it is 
plausible that Suprabhadeva, the grand-father of Magha, was a minister of this king. The 
famous astronomer Brahmagupta (a.d. 628) is called Bhil (1) a-ma (la) carya and was a contem¬ 
porary of Vyaghramukha of Capavamsa or Cavada family who ruled possibly at Bhillamala. 
Siddharsi refers to Bhillamala as a prosperous town with a gorgeous Jina-temple. It is in this 
very town that his grand-preceptor Durgasvami passed away and that he completed his 
Upamitibhava-prapancci kathd in a.d. 906. Vamana, son of Jajju, who belonged to the 
Pragvata family hailing from Bhillamala (had got) constructed a beautiful temple of Jina in 
1034 a.d. at Kayandra. Vadivetala Santyacarya (a.d. 1038) wrote his commentary on the 
Uttarddhyayana at Anahila-pataka (Pattan in Gujarat) in the Jina-temple constructed by 
Amatya &anti of Bhillamalakula, possibly a famous family hailing from Bhillamala. Asada, 
the author of Vivekamanjarl (a.d. 1191), refers to himself as the son of Katukaraja of the 
Bhillamalakula. Those who migrated from Srimala or Bhillamala mentioned this as their 
family name or vamsa. It is learnt from an inscription of a.d. 1276 that a statue of Mahavlra 
was brought to Srimala or Bhillamala after the fall of Valabhi (mod. Vala) and since then 
Srimala became a mahasthana. Even a branch of Jaina monks, Bhinnamala-gaccha, is referred 
to in an inscription of a.d. 1506. References to the discovery of an image of Parsvanatha, with 
miraculous powers, are found in records of the beginning of the 17th century a.d. Epigraphi- 
cal records show that Jayantasimha (Sam. 1239), Udayasimha (Sam. 1262-74), Cacigadeva 
(Saiii. 1333-4), Samantasirhha (Sam. 1339-45) ruled over Bhillamala (See for the above details 
L. B. Gandhi: Aitihdsika Lekha-Samgraha, pp. 153 ff., Baroda 1953.) Shri Ratibhai Desai, 
Ahmedabad, has given me some notes in Old-Gujarati. Their language is as much interesting 
as their contents. They are from the family records ( [vaiydvata) of Mahatma Narasimhaji of 
Radhanpur, and their writing may be assigned to the beginning of the 19th century of 
Sariivat era. Possibly they are copied from older notes. The first note claims to give an 
episode which occurred in Sarii. 503. One Vlrashri instructs a Rathoda ruler in Jainism. The 
ruler gets a son by fasting and propitiating a Sasanadevata, and subsequently becomes a good 
Sravaka. A second note refers to Devabhadrasuri’s arrival to Srimala or Bhinnamala in Sam. 
785 where a statue and temple of Adisvara were consecrated. Later, he came to Jalor 
and a similar statue and temple were constructed there. Thus Bhinnamala and Jalor were 
centres of Jaina cultural activities; the sravakas were pretty rich; and the propitiation of 
$asanadevatas was sufficiently popular in this part. 

2 Muni Jinavijayaji and others proposed that it might correspond to Vadanagar, the old 
Anandapur. Akasavapra means a city which has the sky for its walls, i.e,, unfortified town. 
Anandapur got a wall around it only in 1157; A-,d. dunng •.the reign of Kumarapala. 
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Gujarati Translation that it stands for Ambarakotta or Umarakot. 1 It looks 
quite apt ambcira and kotta being rendered as dkdsci and vapra. Now a town of 
this name is shown in the maps in Sind, there is one Ambargadh in Rajasthan, 
and a place Aroarakota has Jaina associations even in later days. The exact 
identity needs, however, further confirmation, just as Mahadvaia requires 
identification. 3 

Uddyotana calls himself Daksinyacihna (280.18, 282.16), perhaps his pen- 
name, as many others have called themselves Vimalahka, Abhimanafika, 
Parakramanka, Sahasanka, Virahanka etc. It has nothing to do with his 
alleged connection with the South, as explained above, but refers to his quality 
of daksinya. 

Uddyotana composed this Kuvalayamala while he was staying at Jabalipura, 
modern Jalor, which is situated about 75 miles south of Jodhpur city on the left 
bank of a river called SukrI. It is now a Railway station of the Northern 
Railway on the Bhildi-Raniwar-Samdari line at a distance of thirtytliree Kms. 
from Bhinmal or Bhillamala. As Uddyotana describes it, Jabalipura included 
the hill as well as the township at the foot of it: that alone explains better the 
adjectives tumga , alcimgha, astapadam va and drcivakcikulcun . Perhaps the hill- 
fort was the best part of that place; and it is on the hill that Vlrabhadra must 
have got constructed a temple dedicated to Rsabha; 

1 Published in Srl-Ananda-Hema Granthamala, No. 10, p. 457, foot-note 2, Bombay 1965. 
In this context Dr. Dasharath Sharma writes to me thus (his letter of 17-6-68): £ Ambara- 
kot.ta (mod. Amarkot). Here amara=ambara=akaSa. The identification was proposed by 
Muni Kalyanavijaya. Amarkot belonged at one time to Jodhpur State and is now in 
Western Pakistan. Akbar was born here. The exact position is 25.21' N. and 69.46'E. It 
was a medieval Rajput fort. Today there are a few Jaina families. Some old images are 
said to have been discovered there. Dr. N. J. Shaha, Ahmedabad, reminds me, in this 
connection, of Amber, the ancient but now decayed capital of Jaipur at a distance of 7 kms. to 
the north-east of Jaipur. Some Jaina temples also are there. It has a fortified hill and a fine 
lake. Ptolemy also refers to Amber. £ The picturesque situation of Amber at the mouth of a 
rocky mountain gorge in which nestles a pretty lake, has attracted the admiration of all 
travellers including Jacquement and Heber. Founded by primeval Minas, it was flourishing in 
a.d. 967 (See The Imprerial Gazetteer of India, Vol. I, by W. W. Hunter, pp. 228-9, also 
A Handbook to India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon by L. F. R. Williams, pp. 181-2,472.). 
Shri A. P. Shaha, Ahmedabad, draws my attention to Amargadh in Rajasthan as the possible 
modern equivalent of Akaiavapra. It is not far away from Srimala; and it has Jaina associ¬ 
ations. Without or in the absence of more positive clues one can only conjecture that 
Akasavapra may be either Amarkot in Sindh, Amber near Jaipur or Amargadh in Rajasthan. 

2 In Saiiivat 1561, a statue of Sumatinatha is consecrated at Amarakota (m) nagare. 
See Jaina Inscriptions, Jaisalmer, by P. C. Nahar, Part III, No. 2487, Calcutta 1929. 

3 Dr. Sharma writes to me (his letter of 17-6-68): ‘Mahadvara cannot be identified 
satisfactorily. Most probably it stood near some hill and commanded the road leading to some 
hill-town, i.e. ? Haradyara and Kotadvara,’ 
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Today the town Jalor, at the foot of the hill Sovangiri or Songiri, 1 is 
gradually extending towards the Railway Station; it has quite a modern look on 
the outskirts of the old part of the town adjacent to the hill-fort. I am given to 
understand that in the population of the town there are more than two thousand 
Jainas, mostly of the Murtipujaka Svetambara section: some of the Jaina # 
families have trade contacts with big towns like Bombay, Bangalore etc. Besides 
the Saiva temple, Masjid etc., there are, in the town today, a dozen Jaina 
temples: one on the Station Road still under construction is an eloquent proof 
of the traditional religious zeal of this ancient locality. On the hill, within the 
fort, there are four Jaina temples: i) Of Mahavira, known as Candanavihara, 
renovated some time earlier than thirteenth century a.d., perhaps at the time 
when Kumarapala constructed the Kumaravihara in this fort. This is considered 
to be the same as the Yaksavasatiprasada. ii) Of Santinatha, popularly called 
Astapadavatara. The garbha-grha etc. are older than thirteenth century a.d. 
iii) Of Parsvanatha, rebuilt on the remains of the Kumaravihara constructed by 
Kumarapala in 1164 a.d. iv) Of Adinatha, which is a place for the annual 
festival of the locality. None of these can be definitely proposed for identi¬ 
fication with the temple of Rsabha, which was got built by Virabhadra and 
referred to in the Kuvalayamala. 

According to Merutunga’s Vicaras'reni , it was during the reign of king 
Nahada, 2 the temple of Mahavira, called Yaksavasati was built on the 
Suvarnagiri, i.e., the hill-fort of Jalor. As the story goes, this Suvarnagiri was 
inhabited by the richest section of the society: those who were worth less than a 
crore even by one lakh had no accommodation there. *The gatha in this respect 
runs thus: 

- Mr - i 

- fin* - surfinr - ^rft* n 

After this traditional information about Nahada, the history of Jalor is in dark 
till Uddyotana’s time. According to Tod’s information the ruler lent his help to 
Rana Khomana when Chitor was beseiged by foreign armies some time between 


1 Dr. S. N. Vyas, in his Hindi monograph Universal Poet Kalidasa: A Study\ (Gwalior 1957), 
pp. 71 ff. puts forth his view that Alaka, the Yaksabhumi, referred to by Kalidasa in the 
Meghaduta, is this Suvarnagiri with its Yaksavasati and its inhabitants each possessing not less 
than a crore. He has shown some common points in the description of Kalidasa and of Jalor 
and its premises. The following is the description of the Jalor fort from the Rajaputana 
Gazetteers , Vol. III-A, pp. 189-90, The Western Rajputana States Residency and the Bikaner 
Agency, Allahabad 1909: ‘On a hill to the south and entirely commanding the town stands 
the fort, one of the most famous in Rajaputana. Built early in the Christian era by the^Parmar 
Rajputs, its walls, composed of huge masses of cut stone remain even now in a perfect state of 
preservation, although the place has been many times besieged. The fort is about 800 by 400 
yards in extent, and accessible only by an ascent of three miles up a steep and slippery stone 
roadway, passing three distinct lines of defence, all of considerable strength; it is amply supplied 
with good drinking water from a couple of tanks within the walls, and possesses several hand¬ 
some palaces and temples, as well as the tomb of Malik Shah, a noted Muhammadan saint.’ 

2 Nahada stands for Nagabhata, and he is to be put in the first half of the 8th century 
A.p. See Rajasthan through the Ages, pp. 122 etc., Bikaner 1966. 
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a.d. c. 801-35. At the close of the 10th century a.d. Munja of Malwa appointed 
Candana as the Governor of Jalor. Then in 1026 a.d. Buddhisagara refers to 
Jalor as a prosperous town in his Sanskrit grammar (sa-rfrlka-Javalipure). A 
number of inscriptions are locally available from which it is learnt that in 1164 
f a.d. Kumarapala had the image of Parsva installed there with due ceremonies. 
Some more events of the later years are also recorded. During the last part of 
the 12th century KIrtipala and Samarasimha ruled from Jalor: the latter built 
the extensive ramparts of the fort. About 1310 a.d. Alauddin Kkilji took 
advantage of the feudal factions among Rajputs; and Jalor and Suvarnagiri 
came under him with the result that the temples and statues there suffered 
terrible damage at the hands of the iconoclasts and adversaries. In 1608 
Jahangir had the enclosure of the fort rebuilt. It is only at the beginning of the 
17th century, when Jalor became a part of the Jodhpur State after the death of. 
Aurangzeb, renovation and reconstruction of the temples started on the Sovangiri 
under Jayamalaji Muhnot of Jodhpur. This ‘ Muhanota Jayamala was a great 
warrior and philanthropist. The Mughal emperor gave two districts of Jalor 
and Sanchor to Maharaja Gajasimha who appointed Muhanota Jayamala as the 
governor. Jayamala carried on the administration successfully. He defeated 
five hundred Marathas who invaded Sanchor. When a dreadful famine broke 
out in 1630 a.d., he distributed grains free of charge among the needy and 
distressed. Besides, he spent his entire property in these charitable activities.’ 1 
He used to stay at Jalor. 2 


1 K. C. Jain: Jainism in Rajasthan, p. 218, Sholapur 1963. 

2 For these details about Jalor, see Jaina-tlrtha Suvarnagiri by Muni Kalyanavijaya in 
the Silver Jubilee Number of the Jaina, pp. 42-55, Bhavnagar Sam. 1985, i.e., 1928. Dr. K. C. 
Jain gave me a typed note on Jalor from his dissertation on the ancient towns of Rajasthan 
for which I feel very thankful to him. Shri Ratibhai Desai, Ahmedabad, kindly sent me a 
translation into Hindi of a note on Jalor from the Jaina-tirtha-sarva-samgraha, Vol. I, part ii, 
pp. 187-92 by A. P. Shaha, (in Gujarati) and published by Anandaji Kalyanaji, Jhaveriwad, 
Ahmedabad 1953. Since I read the praSasti of Uddyotana and his reference to Jalor, I was 
yearning to visit that place which was once hallowed by the presence and movements of 
Uddyotana. Thanks to Pt. Dalasukhbhai Malavania and Shri Ratibhai Desai our trip was 
very comfortably arranged, and Pt. Bechardasaji and his daughter also accompanied us. 
After the session of the International Congress of Orientalists we all left Delhi on the night of 
10-1-1964. We reached Jawai Bandh Rly. station at about 3 p.m. next day. Some Sravakas 
from Jalor had already come there to receive us. We reached Jalor by evening. We paid respects 
to Muni Kalyanavijaya. He knew me through correspondence for the last many years. He 
stays in Jalor nowadays, and he is very old. He gave me a good deal of information about the 
locality and its past history. He mentioned to me his Gujarati article, noted above, and 
obliged me with copies of some local inscriptions. Even though he is very old, he has a good 
memory for a number of details. Next morning we three (Pt. Dalasukhbhai, Shri Ratibhai, 
and myself) accompanied by some local 6ravakas and a guide started climbing the hill fort, 
Songir, at about 9 a.m.; and we were on the top of it by about 10.30 a.m. We saw all the 
temples, the palace, rampart etc.: the town below gives a picturesque view; and so many 
anecdotes are narrated about the fort and brave fighters during the Rajput and Mugal periods 
of history. Some of the temples have an appearance of antiquity, but they are often renovated, 
We came down late in the noon. In the afternoon we visited some more temples in the town: 
some are old, some new, and some under construction, dedicated to different Tlrthakaras. 
They- all speak for the wealth and religious zeal of the local Sangha. The new NandlSvara 
temple on the station road is worth a visit, both by the pious and the artistic. Next morning 
we started by train for Ahmedabad and on the way passed Bhinmal, the ancient capital of 
Gujarat. Any way my impressions about Uddyotana and his associations with Jalor were 
given a more concrete form by actually visiting this place and by moving about in the fort in a 
temple of which the 'Kuvalayamala was composed more than eleven hundred years ago, 
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Uddyotana refers to a contemporary king Vatsaraja (whom he calls rana- 
hatthi) who crushed the frowny soldiers of the enemy and who was a source of 
joy to his own people. The word jcCiya only shows that Vatsaraja was the king 
at that time; Jalor was possibly a part of his territory; and it cannot be inferred, 
without additional evidence, that he was ruling at Jalor. 

This title, rana-hastin , of Vatsaraja is quite important. Some nine coins 
bearing the Brahml legend Sri Ranahastin have come to light. One was found 
in Kanauj; one was discovered in Rajasthan; five of unknown locality, now in 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta; one obtained from somewhere in Saurashtra; and 
one more coming from Uttara Pradesh or Rajasthan. The characters appear 
post Gupta-Brahmi. According to P. L. Gupta ‘the characters are not earlier 
than eighth century a.d.’ Rapson suggested once that this ruler is identical with 
Maharaja Hastin of the Parivrajaka family. Dr. Dasharath Sharma has already 
suggested that this Ranahastin is the same as Vatsaraja who is qualified with the 
adjective Ranahastin by Uddyotana. This identification is accepted as quite 
plausible by P. L. Gupta. The provenance of the coins points to Vatsaraja 
having ruled in the West. 1 

King Dhruva of the Rastrakuta dynasty prided himself on his defeat of 
Vatsaraja whom he made to enter upon the path of misfortune in the centre of 
the desert of Maru. He despoiled Vatsaraja of two white umbrellas taken by 
him from the king of Gauda, perhaps Gopala, who had suffered defeat at the 
hands of Vatsaraja, the Gurjara king of Bhinmal. 2 There is no doubt that 
Uddyotana is referring to this Vatsaraja in a.d. 779. Five years later, in Saka 
705 (c. 783-4), 3 when Jinasena completed his Harivamda at Vardhamana-pura, 4 


i Journal of the Numismatic Society of India , XVI. 282-3, XVIII. 222-3 and XX. 189-91, 
Bombay 1954-58. 

2 V. A. Smith: The Early History of India (4th ed.), pp. 413, 445, Oxford 1957. For 
more details about Vatsaraja, B. N. Puri: The History of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. Bombay 
1957. D. Sharma: Rajasthan through the Ages, pp. 124ff., Bikaner 1966. 

3 Seeing that the earlier expressions are in the Acc. sing. ( uttaram , daksindm, purvdrn and 
apardm ), the Sauranam adhimandalam is quite in order, and need not be amended into Loc. 
sing, -adhimandale as some scholars seem to propose. Both the editions of the Harivamsa 
(Manikachandra D. J. Granthamala, Bombay 1930 and Bharatiya Jnanapitha, Varanasi 1962) 
have the form in Acc. sing. 

4 The identification of Vardhamana-pura has become a matter of controversy which is 
linked with the interpretation of the famous verse from the Harivamsa of Jinasena on which 
the scholars have differed. After much thought and studying respectfully the views of my 
predecessors (For my earlier observations, see Brhat-Kathakosa , Bombay, 1943, Intro, pp. 121 ff.), 
I would understand the verse as noted above. Jinasena, in my opinion, is speaking in general 
and noting the directions without any particular locality in view. He has in view four rulers 
in the four directions in general: Indrayudha in the North; Srivallabha, the son of Krishna in 
the South; the king of Avanti in the East; and the king Vatsaraja in the West. Some have 
taken Avanti-bhubhrt, -raja or -natha as the name of the king himself, and parallels can be 
quoted from literature (For instance, Raghuvamsa , VI 32: Avantimtho’yamudagrabahuh etc.). 
Or politically it was a period of instability, and no outstanding ruler could be specified. 
* Jinasena does not stop here, but goes on further to add that Sauramandala was ruled by Jaya 
Yaraha. The reason why he is not satisfied by merely mentioning four rulers in four directions 
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he tells us that Indrayudha was ruling (in) the North, Srlvallabha, the son of 

is that the place where he is writing, namely Vardhamana(-pura), is located in Sauramaiidala, 
also known as Saurastra-mapdala (as in the Una grants), roughly corresponding to Kathiawar- 
Vardhamana gets correctly equated with modern Wadhwan in that area. When any other 
r place outside is suggested for identifying Vardhamana (-pura) the significance of mentioning 
Sauramandala, in addition to the general directions of the country with their rulers, is missed; 
and any such attempt, therefore is out of context. Thus in $aka 705, Jinasena associates 
Vardhamana(-pura) with the Punnata Samgha of his own and with the local chief Jaya Varaha.* 
In this connection, the Haddala grant is of special significance. This was discovered in Eastern 
Kathiawar. It refers to Dharani Varaha resident in Vardhamana c who was samadhigat dsesa - 
mahasabda-Mahasamantadhipatih, and who through the favour of Rajadhiraja-Paramesvara- 
iSri-Mahipaladeva ruled the Addanaka-desa named after his own grand-father.’ It is dated in 
gaka S. 836. This Adclana is the same as modern Haddala c a large village on the old road 
from Dholka to Dhandhuka, but belonging to Eastern Kathiawar.’ The contents of this grant 
confirm what Jinasena says that there was a Varaha Samanta at Vardhamana, (a subordinate of 
Mahlpaladeva); this Vardhamana is in Eastern Kathiawar and obviously to be identified with 
mod. Wadhwan (G. Buhler: The grant of Dharanivaraha of Vadhvan, I. A., July 1883, pp. 
190 f. H. C. Ray: The Dynastic History of Northern India, Vol. I, pp. 582-3, Calcutta 1931, 
P. C. Bagchi: Baurah or Baruza? I. H. Q ., XIX. iii. pp. 266 ff.). *Then in saka 853, Harisena, 
like Jinasena, belonged to the Punnata Samgha and completed his ( Brhat) Kathdkosa while 
staying at Vardhamana(-pura). There are good reasons to believe that this Vardhamana(-pura) 
is the same as the one mentioned by Jinasena and referred to in Haddala grant. First, Jinasena 
and Harisena belong to the Punnata Samgha. Secondly, if Jinasena speaks about Vardhamana 
-(pura) as kalydnaih pari vardhamana- vipula-sn- Vardhamdne pure, Harisena adds kdrtasvardpurnd- 
janadhivase. Both Jinasena and Haddala grant refer to the ruling local family of -varahas; and 
the Haddala grant (in saka 836) and Harisena (in Saka 853) rightly refer to successive rulers 
Mahipala and Vinayakapala. If Harisena has not mentioned any -varaha ruler, either he did 
not think it necessary or the rulers of that family had lost their prestige after Dharani Varaha- 
The linking is so perfect in the details supplied by Jinasena, Haddala grant and Harisena that 
one is perfectly justified in identifying Vardhamana(-pura) with modern Wadhwan in 
Kathiawar.* The other locality which has been suggested (H. L. Jaina: Indian Culture , XI. 4 
pp. 161 ff., April-June, Calcutta 1945; also Madhyabhdrafi, No, 3, pp. 1 ff., Jabalpur 1965) for 
identification with Vardhamana(-pura) is Badnawar(Dhar): North of Dhar, on Mhow- 
Neemuch road; 12 miles from Baruanagar, a station between Rutlam and Indore on the W. Rly. 
Numerous remains like images, mosque, fort, temples etc. are discovered there (Central India 
State Gazetteer Series, V, PI. A 1908, and also The Bibliography of Madhya Bh&rata Archaelogy )- 
The claims of this place to be identified are to be judged on their own merits. First, the 
corruption of Vardhamana (-pura) into Badna(war) is not at all intelligible: the proposed 
change is speculative acrobatics of vowel and consonant changes. The fact is obvious that 
Badnawar is a natural corruption or changed form of Vardhana(a)pura as local inscriptions 
mention it (Lekhas 1-3). Secondly, no clear-cut evidence has come forth from the locality to 
show that the place was called Vardhamanapura. The quotation from Dr. H. Trivedi’s report 
only shows that Badnayar possesses Jaina antiquities. The inscription on which the proposed 
identification is based is Lekha No. 3 (of Sam. 1229, p. 168) which clearly mentions Varddhana- 
pura and not Vardhamanapura, as claimed. In fact, Dr. Trivedi plainly says {Jaina Antiquary, 
xvn, p. 72, foot-note 10): ‘The inscription is important as it records the ancient name of the 
place which is Vardhanapura’. A few months back I was in Ujjain. Shri Satyandhar Sethi 
is a zealous upholder of the view that Vardhamanapura=Badnawar. He showed me some 
images from Badnawar in the Ujjain Museum in a Jaina temple there, and gave me a typed 
copy of some 17* short and long inscriptions which cover those reproduced in the papers 
referred to above. On the images and in the inscriptions the reading is Varddhana(a) pura. 
In some records there is a reference to Vardhamana-vara (-pura) anvaye. As a rule, an anvaya 
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Krsna (in) the South, the king of Avanti (in) the East, the king Vatsaraja (in) 
the West, and Jayavaraha over the Saura-mandala. 1 I agree with Dr. 
Dasharath Sharma 2 and Dr. H. L. Jain that Vatsaraja need not be connected 


gets mentioned in a locality with reference to a Teacher who hails from a different locality: a * 
man mentions the locality as a part of his surname only when he migrates to some other place- 
This reference, therefore, cannot be adduced as an evidence to show that the place was called 
Vardhamanapura. Thirdly, the equation of Dostatika with Dotariya is tempting (apart from 
its conjectural etymology), but it cannot be proposed without first proving that Vardhamana- 
pura=Badnawar. Fourthly, to bring urjayantdlaya-simhavdhini to Ujjain and associate her with 
Mahakala there is only a forced conjecture. Fifthly, in none of the epigraphs found at 
Badnawar is mentioned the Punnata Samgha with which both Jinasena and Harisena are 
associated. Sixthly, the Badnawar records mention neither any local Varaha ruler nor any 
suzerain -pala king referred to by Jinasena and Harisena and also in the Haddala grant. 
Seventhly, Badnawar presumes an earlier form of its name to end in -pura (like Varddhanapura, 
as the local records show). But the locality which Jinasena ( Vardhamdne pure , and not 
Vardhamanapure ) and Harisena ( Vardhamana-\-dkhya-pure ) mention (along with the Haddala 
grant which I am using from a second hand source) Vardhamana is really the name of the 
locality, and the term pura is more a descriptive appendage than a part of the name of the town 
proper. So it cannot be equated with Badnawar but it can be with Wadhawan with greater 
justification. Lastly, the list of Nannarajas is quite welcome, but no specific evidence is 
brought forth to prove that any one of them had built a temple either at Vardhamana(-pura) 
or at Badnawar. Proposing identity based on similar names either in the case of Jaina Acaryas 
or dignitaries is always fraught with uncertainty, because our information is necessarily limited. 
Lately, a scholar (see the Introduction of the Parsvabhyudaya by Shri M. G. Kothari, Bombay 
1965) has identified Nannaraja, in whose name a temple stands at Vardhamana-pura in Saka 
705, with Nanna, the patron of Puspadanta who completed his 5 Mahdpurdnu in &aka 887: all 
this on the basis of similarity in name. Thus the well-established dates of these authors are 
upset. The above discussion shows that Badnawar has no claims for being identified with 
Vardhamana (-pura) of Jinasena and Harisena. For verifying the details of the political 
history discussed in this connection, I do not have here the necessary material on which the 
theory is built; nor is this discussion needed for the identification of Vardhamana (-pura). 
Some historians have not taken this discussion sympathetically (B. N. Puri: The History of 
Gurjara Pratihdras, p. 35, Bombay 1957, where these theories are considered to be highly 
speculative.). Dr. V. V. Mirashi ( Studies in Indology, Vol. IV, pp. 137 ff., Varanasi 1966), 
however, would like to endorse the view of Dr. H. L. Jain, merely because he has not examined 
the basic facts on which the structure of arguments is based. Some of these facts have 
been duly scrutinised above. There is one more inscription found in Ujjain and assigned to 
the time between the Vikrama years 1197-1209. It mentions Jayavarmadeva residing in 
Vardhamanapura and informing his officials. He was dethroned soon after his succession by 
Ajayavarman. The various places mentioned there including Vardhamanapura are not 
identified. May be that Jayavarman was staying at Vardhamanapura perhaps during the 
period of his exile: the identity of this place in Malwa is still to be proved {Indian Antiquary, 
Nov. 1890, p. 350, and reference to this in the article of Dr. V. V. Mirashi noted above). 
For a reference to Vardhamananagari in the South, see I. A. XI, January 1882, pp. 11, 18. 

1 D. Sharma: Annals of the B. O. R. I., XVIII, iv, pp. 396-98; J. of /. History, XXII, 
ii-iii, pp. 92 ff.; Ibid. XXIII, i, pp. 43-44; Ibidem XLI, iii, Dec. 1963, pp. 757 f. Also the 
observations of Drs. H. L. Jain and V. V. Mirashi, noted above. G. C. Choudhari: Political 
History of N. India, Amritsar 1963, pp. 40 f. 

2 D. Sharma: Rajasthan through the Ages , Bikaner 1966, pp. 126 ft*., Bikaner 1966. 
H. L. jAiN: Identification of Vardhamanapura and the Rpler of Avqnti in $aka 705, Madhya 
ghdrati, Vol. Ill, p. 8, Jabalpur 1965. * 
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with Avanti, the name of the ruler of which is not obviously mentioned by 
Jinasena. Vatsaraja is ruling over or in the West. Uddyotana does not clearly 
specify that Vatsaraja ruled at Jalor; and it is not unlikely if he ruled at 
Bhilmal, the traditional capital of the Gurjaras. Had Vatsaraja been die ruler of 
r Avanti, Uddyotana would not have depicted (in the Kuvalayamala) a Malava prince 
brought as a captive and put in a humiliating condition. 1 If any further inference 
is justified, Uddyotana indicates that the ruler of Avanti (or Malava)might not 
have been on good terms with Vatsaraja in whose kingdom Jalor was included. 

While mentioning his parentage, Uddyotana only specifies that he hails 
from a Ksatriya family and nothing about his lunar lineage. But when he 
describes himself as an Acarya, he mentions that he was an civ ay av a or member 
of the Candrakula. The Ms. P describes Uddyotana as hetapata-natha-muni ; so 
Candrakula is the name of the Gaccha of which a number of authors are known 
from the 10th century onwards. 2 Some of them have later changed over to 
Raja-, Kharatara-, Khandilla-gaccha etc. This Kula seems to have split into 
other branches like Brhad-, Paurnimika-gaccha etc. 

Uddyotana specifies the Saka year in which he completed the Kuvalayamala ; 
and as worked by H. Jacobi (see Notes on 283.6) it corresponds to March 21, 
779 a.d . 3 Jinasena writing at Vardhamana(pura) also uses Saka era, 705; and 
Harisena who composed his Brhat-Kathakosa (931-2 a.d.) at the same place 
gives both the Saka (853) and Vikrama (989) eras. 

After knowing so much from Uddyotana about himself and after critically 
scrutinising these details, it is interesting to see what Prabhacandra 4 says about 
him in his Prabhavaka-cprita (1277 A.D.) while writing the biography of Siddharsi 
(906 a.d.) : 

n TOTOlfaTta i ** tfwr: w C6\\ 

^^Tcnhcr to m i w?«ri ** n u 

farfecT fagffnTOHtcTO: cf?T I ?% TO^cTcTTOTTOSTt: II %o 

5TO I sffaT: T 3TR& II II 

« o o c 

h i ^ to: u ^ h 

m STT^ I ^JsfTO^TSTTOh|?iT? tNcTT II II 

m TO? I II ^ II 

hwh m: I 3tTOjenTTOT II II 

■o O c s 

to musro » ^ sBrfb ssI u ^ u 

\ C c 

1 Though this is accepted, Dr. H. L. Jain’s suggestion that Vinlta = mod. Bink in the 
old Sonapur State is contradicted by Uddyotana himself for whom Vinlta is Ayodhya. See 
Kuvalayamala 8.27, 180.18, 156.26, 177.7, etc. 

2 M. D. Desai: Jaina Sahityano Itihasa (in Gujarati), Bombay 1933, pp. 192, 207, 236, 
238, -9, 275, 340, etc. 

3 Even though H. Jacobi had worked out the details about this date, some have expressed 
doubt about its correctness, of course, without offering any evidence to substantiate their view. 
Prof. Harehara Bhatta’s further elucidation sought and given by Pt. Sukhalalaji in his 
Samadam Acarya Haribhadra (Hindi ed., Jodhpur 1963), pp. 8 ff. should set at rest all such 
doubts in this connection. 

4 Prabhdvakacarita of Prabhacandra, pp. 123-4, ed. Jina Vijaya Muni, Singhi Jaina 
Series, Ahmed abad-Calcutta 1940? 
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As to the gist of the above verses, Siddharsi composed the Balavabodhini Vrtti 
on the Upadedamala ; and he was obviously proud of it. But his guru-bhrata 
(both Uddyotana and Siddharsi being presumed to have been the pupils of 
Haribhadra), Daksinyacandra, who had composed his Kuvalayamala full of erotic 
sentiment, laughed at his new literary feat. He incidentally referred to the 

4 |, 

Samaradityacarita (of Haribhadra) which is so much flooded with flavour that 
its readers would forget their hunger and thirst (while reading this sastra ), and 
also to his own ( Kuvalayamala -) Katha, quite worthy for its contents and 
flavours. He derided Siddharsi’s performance as a scribe’s stuff. Siddharsi 
was quite modest about his poetic gifts as compared with those of Haribhadra; 
but this worked as an inner challenge, and he composed consequently his 
Upamitibhava-prapahca katha. Then the Samgha gave him a title of vydkhya.tr. 
That Siddharsi was a contemporary pupil of Haribhadra is a myth exploded long 
back. 1 Prabhacandra’s statement that Siddharsi (906 a.d.) and Uddyotana 
(779 a.d.) were contemporaries is an anecdote devoid of any historical foundation. 2 

The Kuvalayamala is the only work of Uddyotana so far known to us. The 
references like the above clearly show that very few Acaryas seem to have read 
the whole of it. Very few authors like Gunapala (c. 11th century a.d .), 3 
Amradeva (1134 a.d.) show some acquaintance with it. 4 The dakkhinhaimdha is 
misunderstood both by Devendra (a.d. 1103) 5 and Prabhacandra (1277 a.d .). 6 
The Mss. of it are few, so far known, only two. After Ratnaprabha prepared 
its Sanskrit Digest, very few authors appear to have touched the Prakrit original. 
There is no wonder, therefore, that what were just characters in a religious and 
diadactic romance came to be looked upon as Religious Heroes, great Saints of 
yore in flesh and blood who attained liberation after* practising penances (see 
Notes on 280.17, the details about Pahca-aradhand-prakarana). For Prabha¬ 
candra, Daksinyacandra was just a title and his Kuvalayamala had a little 
romantic hallo with the result that he put both Uddyotana and Siddharsi as 
contemporaries of Haribhadra. 

After studying the various aspects of the Kuvalayamala , quite a clear-cut 
personality of Uddyotana as a man of letters stands before us. His aim is to 
elevate man to his highest spiritual height by eleminating the baser elements in 
him and by cultivating the more sublime qualities. Man’s baser instincts are 
anger, vanity, deceit, greed and infatuation; and if they are not kept under 
proper restraint, they run amuck to his ruin and also to that of humanistic 
qualities so needed for an orderly and balanced society. This basic problem is 
handled by Uddyotana in this Dharmakatha. The characters which Uddyotana 

1 Siddharsi calls Haribhadra me dharma-bodhakaro guruli, because, as he puts it, 
Haribhadra wrote (even before Siddharsi was born) his Lalitavistara that it may prove to be 
for the benefit of Siddharsi. See H. Jacobi: Introduction, p. i, Samamccakaha , B. I. No. 169, 
Vol. L, Calcutta 1926. 

2 Such disclosures only indicate that one should not take these tales as historical without 
additional and corroborative evidence. 

3 See Notes at the end on 1.2-18,4.13-14, 5.27. etc. 

4 See above, Intro, p. 95, Amradeva’s use of the tale Mayaditya. 

5 Intro, p. 19, footnote 4, above. 

6 See the verse No. 89 quoted above from the Prabhdvakacarita. 
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introduces can be seen anywhere in our Indian society undei the enviionments so 
well sketched by him with personal experience and observation and study: this 
invests the story with some eternal values which need sympathetic understanding 
and renewed explanation for the betterment of man as a social being. Uddyotana 
is a good teacher; he knows the psychology of the audience; and he tells us how 
the minds of people are to be captured for better ends (§ 9). 

Uddyotana is typically modest. His literary gifts and equipments have not 
made him vain. He has regard for his critics, but their alleged criticism does 
not undermine his faith in his involvement in and dedication to a purpose, 
namely, composing a Dharmakatha to instruct men and women in correct 
behaviour in their social set-up. He has as much regard for the appreciative 
critics as he has faith in his pursuit (6.11-2). In fact, he anticipates what kinds 
of flaws might be found in his Prabandha, and tries to explain them in a way 
(§§ 427-8). All the details, howsoever discordant, are justified in a dharmakatha , 
because they ultimately lead to Samyaktva. He wrote this only as a Dharmakatha, 
not out of any pride of his poetic abilities and not with the intention of 
composing a Kavya, a piece of ornate poetry. He is prepared to admit gram¬ 
matical lapses here and there. He adds that he was merely a mouthpiece in 
composing this work which was all inspired by Hri-devI dwelling in his heart 
(§ 429): otherwise how could he compose 100 granthas within a prahara. The 
work is meant primarily for reciting by those who know desi-bhasa and the style 
of Gatha, otherwise it may be read from a Ms. 

Despite his modesty, Uddyotana exhibits significant poetic talents through¬ 
out his work. His descriptions are often of the Varnaka type, rather ready-made 
for setting up wherever needed; so now and then some ideas get repeated (49.7f.; 
72.20 f.; etc.). Long metres and heavy descriptions add to the dignity of his 
verse and prose which often go together in this work as is the style of a Campu. 1 


1 On the Campu style see A. B. Keith: A History of Sanskrit Literature, Oxford 1948, 

pp. 332 f. K. K. Handiqui: Yasastilaka and Indian Culture, pp. 85 ff., Sholapur, 1949; 

Ch. Tripathi: Campu-kdvya ka alocamtmaka evam aitihdsika adhyayana, Chowkhamba 

Prakasana. No. 83, Varanasi 1965. The Campu style is characterised by a natural blending of 

prose and verse both of .which flow out spontaneously for the poetic effect of the narration. 

One or the other cannot be detached without harming the current of composition: in fine, both 

are inseparable constituents of the poem. It is but inevitable from the trends of literary currents 

and from the age-old literary training and habits of our poets that prose would be used for narrating 

events and the verse would be better impregnated with poetic flash and flavour. Still it is not that 

they cannot serve each others’ functions. Judged in this light, many works could not be called 

Campu simply because of the mixed presence of prose and verse. In the Pancatantra, for instance* 

the verses stand detached; and the narration does not suffer, even if they are omitted. Likewise 

in the Samaralccakaha* of Haribhadra many verses are introduced for descriptions, religious 

instructions and moral exhortations: some of them can be skipped over and the narration is 

not affected. To a less extent, however, the same tendency is seen in the Kuvalayamdld . Here 

and there Uddyotana adds a description for heightening the effect of the context: he does not 

hesitate to duplicate such descriptive sections in verse and prose. Comparatively speaking the 

Kuvalayamdld has better claims for being called a Campu than the Samar aiccakaha . Some 

earlier Kannada Kavyas like the Adipurdna and Bhdrata of Pampa (a.d. 941) are in the Campu 

style. Though Trivikrama and Somadeva are pioneers of this style, it is rather in later works 

like the Bhdrata-campu that the style becomes more effective. 

■» 
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He is quite at home in strings of similes, rupakas , utpreksas , sto# etc. The 
s'rnkh ala-yamaka is often used. His descriptions of towns, seasons, natural 
scenes etc. are a significant contribution to the poetic wealth of the Kuvalayamala . 
At places, his style is appropriately swift and catching on account of short 
sentences (199.30 f.). In certain descriptions more than one piece is added, for 
instance, that of Narmada (§ 206, also § 118). As in oral delivery some looseness 
in construction is seen (§ 143, cimtiyam , cimtium etc.). His conversational style 
is throughout successful (§ 104, § 129 etc.). The talk between the prince and 
Vetala (§ 380), amongst water-carrying ladies (§ 243), in the circle of boys in the 
Matha (§ 245) and between ladies at the sight of Kuvalayacandra (§ 59) are quite 
poetic and attractive. Sometimes the style suits the context (§ 61) with apt 
expressions and similes. 

Uddyotana is a master of Prakrit expression, not of the rigid type seen in 
the Rdvanavaho etc. but elastic enough to absorb popular traits from Apabhramsa 
as well as Desl styles. His illustration of the Mid-Indian Colloquial (§ 245) and 
the bazaar talk (§ 246) in eighteen des'a-bhasas are a speciality of this work, and 
not found anywhere else. He uses a string of verbal forms with a slight shade 
of difference in meaning (18.26 f.). 

As a religious teacher, he has packed his work with details about Jaina 
doctrines put in the mouth of Tirthakaras, eminent teachers and offered by 
himself at suitable contexts. The painting of samsara-cakra is a fine occasion to 
project in details the picture of life and illustrate the law of Karman and retri¬ 
bution (§§ 292 ff.). There are pieces of advice full of ethical rigour and moral 
elevation (§ 85). Then throughout the work stand scattered gems of moral 
maxims and worldly wisdom, more or less arthantaranyaSas (10.17, 12.24, 13.16, 
18,20; 34.1, 48.14, 51.19, 57.9-10, 61.31-2, 127.24, etc.). 

Though the society depicted in the Kuvalayamala , on the whole, is an 
affluent one with plenty of comforts, pleasures and pastimes (§ 209 f.) for which 
Uddyotana has a keen eye, he has uniformly held detachment, equanimity and 
renunciation as the highest values. In fine, ascetic attitude is writ large in 
various contexts. All the characters, whatever their antecedents, renounce the 
world and attain better status by their life of piety and austerity. The author 
does not want the defaulters to be duped by priestly prayas'cittas , but puts them 
on the path of good conduct, placing before them a philosophy of hope and 
spiritual progress on their own strength. It is a touching context that even 
birds are talking the language of renunciation when their kith and kin are trying 
to dissuade them from entering the order of asceticism (§ 402 f.). The parable of 
kudamgaddiva (§ 166), the juga-samila drstanta (§ 326), symbolic interpretation of 
certain popular notions (§ 306), the episode of Priyamkara aoid Sundarl (§ 349), 
the biography of rannamdara (§ 181), Ratnamukuta trying to save the butter-fly 
from dying (§ 230) etc. give good finishing touches to the general atmosphere of 
renunciation in this work. 

Uddyotana is deep in his learning, cosmopolitan in outlook and broad- 
based in his information. His exposition of Jaina dogmatics and religious 
doctrines (see pp. 67 f. above) shows his thorough study of Jaina scriptures. He 
shows good knowledge of afaa-dastra (§ 56), radi-phala (§ 48), khanya-vada (§ 187),, 
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samudra-sfastra (§216), dhatu-vada (§311) etc. He is quite conversant with 
traditional and contemporary philosophical tenets (§ 320 f.) and religious piactices 
(§157), modes of worship (say that of Katyayani, §32), customs and rituals 
(§ 286) etc. His similes are homely and apt (113.22 f.) drawn from various walks 
of life and different layers of literature and mythology (§ 19). His work thus 
reflects the entire society more than an isolated socio-religious sector to which 
he might belong. He has an open eye for everything, and presents the same in 
a catching manner. He depicts in a pleasing style a number of scenes noticed 
by the prince when he enters Vijayapuri (§§ 243 f.). 

Uddyotana has introduced many episodes which are instructive, engrossing 
and entertaining. He has a keen insight into the workings of human mind; 
and his experience of human relations and patterns of behaviour is realistic. The 
way in which Manabhata behaves while striking a Pulinda prince who un¬ 
intentionally occupied former’s seat in the Durbar of Avantivardhana is typical 
of feudal vanity (§98). Kamagajendra’s love-madness is well caricatured; and 
he is duped in his trap for his spiritual benefit (358 f.): his love-mad mood and 
his transportation to Aparavideha are a fine study in contrast. The activities of 
kamini-savtha (§ 158), the conversation between the taruna and yuvati (§ 161) and 
the dedicated love of a self-willed lady moving about with a purdah (§ 163) are 
remarkable for their erotic touch which gets diluted as it were by a fine 
comparison, in that context, between the behaviour of monks and courtezans 
(§ 160). The first night of Kuvalayamala and Kuvalayacandra and the arbitration 
of friends on the robbery of heart is skilfully worked out (§ 275). If the meeting 
of Kuvalayamala and Kuvalayacandra in the park, even with previous appoint¬ 
ment, depicts a tense" mood of the loving parties (§ 269 f.), the scene of 
Vyaghradatta and Mohadatta fighting for the hand of Vanadatta has a thrilling 
effect: all this becomes simply tragic when the gifted monk discloses their 
mutual relation (§§ 151 ff.) 

Uddyotana has a balanced mind for logical deduction (about the sound 
etc., § 269) and a sense of humour. The latter is obvious when the king cuts a 
joke (15.12) even with the goddess who is sportive enough to take it as a parihasa 
and bless him with the boon of a son. Likewise, Ananga’s enacting a counter¬ 
situation by presenting a dead body of his beloved (Mayadevi) and by declaring 
that she eloped with (dead) Priyamkara is at once amusing but effective enough 
to bring Sundarx to her senses and to herald the dawn of enlightenment about 
the vanity of attachment and inevitability of death (§ 349 ff.). The conversation 
between the Prince and Bhillapati is logical and jocular enough to bring out a 
serious conclusion and correct understanding (§ 228). Uddyotana has a knack 
of probing into the minds of his characters and then give out fine specimens of 
loud thinking (§ 256). To this category belong the thoughts in the minds of 
men and women who are witnessing the prince and the princess on the back of 
an elephant (§ 287 f.). 

Uddyotana is primarily a religious moralist, out to teach lessons in good 
behaviour. He is endowed with deep learning, wide experience of men and 
matters, mastery over catching expression and entertaining style and earnestness 
of purpose. As such, he deserves to be ranked, as the author of the 
7 Kuvalayamala, with the great classical writers of our country. 



A CULTURAL NOTE ON THE KUVALAYAMALA 
OF UDDYOTANASURI 

By 

[The Late] Dr. V. S. Agrawala 1 * * * * * * 8 

The Kuvalayamala is a Prakrit Camptx written by Uddyotanasuri (779 a.d.). 
It is full of cultural material which gains in value because of the firm date of its 
composition. It had long been known in Mss. form. It has been edited and 
printed by Dr. A. N. Upadhye who has very kindly invited me to make a study 
of the text from the cultural point of view. Obviously the material belongs to 
the post-TIarsha period when the three great empires of the Gurjara Pratihara in 
the North, Rashtralcutas in the Deccan and Palas in the Eastern India had been 
established. That played a magnificent rdle in the glorious rehabilitations of 
art, literature, philosophy, culture and commerce. Uddyotanasuri was a writer 
of a very keen observation gifted with the same pictorial memory as Bana; and 
his knowledge of men and matters was of a wide character as shown by the 
description of the Kuvalayamala. 

The Campu opens with salutations to the great Tirthamkaras on the 
occasion of whose birth even the gods take part in the great festival, clapping 
their hands with bejewelled bracelets (mani-valaya, 1.2). The personified beauty 
mentioned as mahava-siri, gimha-lacchi , pausa-siri , saraya-lacchl and hemamta-sirl 
is full of beautiful expression not found elsewhere (1.9-14). 

There is a reference to gold of highest purity ( jacca-suvanna—jatya-suvarna , 
2.2). Whatever impurity or dross was contained in the gold brought to the 
goldsmith was removed by the latter by subjecting it to different processes of 
testing it on the touch-stone (kasa), cutting ( cheda ), heating under regulated fire 
(tava), beating out into flat sheets ( tadana ), filing the sheets and the same process 
of beating it into a different shape, giving it a shape of round bar and dividing 
into several parts for final testing ( vihadana ). The purest gold ( jacca-suvanna ) 


1 The late lamented Dr. Vasudev Sharan Agrawala, in whom I had an intimate friend 
and academic associate for over thirty years, was a versatile Indologist; and his Cultural Study 
of the Harsacarita , published by the Bihar Rashtrabhasha Parishad (Patna 1953), in Hindi, has 
proved a pioneer study and a model in the field for a number of subsequent monographs. As 
he had always a keen eye for the cultural data, he was very much attracted by the Kuvalayamala 
of Uddyotana. I earnestly requested him, therefore, to spare spme time to study the 

Kuvalayamala and shed some light on its cultural aspects. Despite ill health, he sent these 
notes to me, which are of immense value for a student of cultural history of medieval India, 
especially in its western parts. The Notes were dictated by him, and what reached my hands 

was the first typed draft. Due to indifferent health, he could not spend more time on their 

revision. I retyped them for the Press. If some different opinions are there between my views 

and these Notes, I should submit that we had no occasion to discuss them; and the scholars 

may take them for what they are. My sincere thanks are due to the departed soul. What 

pains me, however, is that Dr. Agrawala did not live to see these Notes in print (a.n.u.). 

8 
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was styled as dohdahi in Persian. In India it was called Barahvani {barahi 
vanniya) as in Dravya-pariksd, 17 (Jodhpur 1961) of Thakkura Pheru, i.e., gold 
refined to the twelfth degree which was regarded as the standard gold ( bhitti- 
kanaka). In the pre-Muslim period, the highest purity was of sixteen degree, 
and such gold was called sodas a-varnaka (.Kavyamimamsa of Rajas'ekhara, Saka 
,900, chapter 17) which must have been the jacca-suvanna of Uddyotanasuri. 
We also find reference to sodaJa-varna gold in the Manasolldsa (yat syat soclaia- 
vamakhyam kos'e sthapyam tad eva hi, 1.2.398, Mysore ed. p. 797) from which 
was derived the Hindi word solaha varii which in Rajasthani became solamo sono 
referred to as solen in the Jhanehan (1290 a.o.). For more details see my 
article: The highest purity of gold in India, ( The Journal of the Numesmatic 
Society of India , Vol. 16, pp. 270-74). This seems same as the drhgi-kanaka 
mentioned in the Kadambari (§ 85). 

On page 2.9 occurs a list of peoples in a country in which persons are born: 
i.e., Saka, Yavana, Barbara (the Negro tribe), Kirata, Khasa, Parasa (the Persian 
name given to the Sassanian rulers upto their extinction by Muslims in the 7th 
century and continued even later), Bhilla, Muramda (a branch of the Saka which 
the author must have borrowed from some varnaka list, since there were no 
Muramdas left in the 8th century a.d.), Odda, Bokkasa (a mythical tribe called 
Bhokas in medieval Hindu literature), Sahara, Pulimda and Simghala. 

On pp. 3.18-4.12, Uddyotanasuri gives the names of a number of Kathas 
and their authors, in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhramsa, i.e., Padalipta and his 
Tarahgavati, , Hala (Salahana) and his Kosa, the club of poets known by the 
term Chappannaya, Brhatkatha of Gunadhya, Vyasa and Valmxki to whom we 
owe Bhdrata and Ramayana: that was the usual practice of all writers like 
Subandhu, Sana, Dandin, Haribhadra, Svayambhu etc. We are able to know 
the names of about fifty works including romances. Dr. A. N. Upadhye has 
dealt with these in his paper entitled £ Works and Authors referred to in the 
Kuvalayamala of Uddyotanasuri’ submitted to the A.I.O.C. Session at Gauhati. 
There is an important reference to a story book named Supurisacariya written by 
Devagupta of the Gupta dynasty. 

_ Tlle P^et mentions five kinds of Kathas (4.5): Sayala-kaha, Khamda-kaha, 
Ullava-kaha, Parihasa-kaha etc. His disquisition on the nature of the different 
Kathas according to the metres, topics, serious or humourous, and style of 
writing is very enlightening and shows the richness of Katha literature during 
his time. It is noteworthy that the topics of these were cast into the mould of 
the Rasa literature that carried forward the Katha-sahitya in Apabhrariis'a, 
Avahatta, Old-Gujarati, Old-RajasthanI, etc. and later in Avadhx, Brja-bhasa and 
Rajasthani languages. It is a fascinating subject worthy of classified investigation. 

It was customary with the poets beginning from Kalidasa, Bana etc. to 
prefix their narration with an account of durjana-ninda and sajjana-pradarhsa ; 
and Uddyotanasuri too has done the same at some length. Kalidasa gives it 
in the minimum way, while Gosvami Tulasidasa at much length. Uddyotana¬ 
suri gives durjana-ninda in nineteen lines and sajjana-pradamsd in fifteen lines. 
Several of the epithets of this topic were common; so, in that, he has followed a 
conventional description of varnaka nature. 
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On page 7, § 13, we find an exhaustive description of the Madhyades'a 
which closely follows in spirit and word the description given in the Mula- 
sarvastivada-vinaya of Sanskrit Buddhism. A bunch of architectural terms is 
available (7. § 14): tumga-bhavana , mani-torana, dhavala-dhaya , mani-sihara 
in the description of the city Vinlya. There were usually eightyfour market 
places in a medieval town of which a list is given in the Prthvicandracarita (Sam.'* 
1161 [ ?]; but here [§ 15] some names of shops according to articles displayed 
in them is given, i.e., 1) knmkuma-kappura-agani-mayana-abhivasa-padavdsa; 
2) ela-lavamga-kakkolaya ; 3) mattahala-suvanna-rayana ; 4) netta-juyala ; 5) vasana 
(= cloth); 6) vidao : 7) samkha-xalaya-kaya-maniya ; 8) sara-sarasana; 9) samkha- 
camara-ghamta ; 10) viviha-osahio; 11) sineha-niramtara-balm-khajja-pejja ; 12) 

haliddi : 13) sura-mahu-masao. Thus Uddyotana has in his view a complete form 
of a medieval market place with the number of lines full of different commodities 
on the basis of which was compiled later on a list of 84 cauhattas. 

There is (9. § 20) a reference to abbhamtarovatthana-mamdava, Hall of 
Private Audience, corresponding to bhuktasthana-mandcipa of Bana, or Darwar 
khasa of Mugal architecture. There (9.20) is a reference to vettalayd pcidihari 
which throws light on the Mathura railing figure (No. 2) in the Mathura Museum 
showing that such attendants actually existed in royal palaces. Later (11.15), 
there is a reference to bahirovatthana-mamdava, the Hall of Public Audience, to 
which all people were admitted and which was known as Darware Am in Mugal 
times. That was also known as savvavasara (= sarvavasara ) in Apabhrams'a 
texts. On page 11.21 there is a clear statement that the king, after dismissing the 
public Durbar, entered the private apartment of his palace known as vdsa-bhcivana . 
At 12.1 there is a reference to kovahara { = kopa-grhh). On page 12, line 11, 
there is a reference to suvannaddha-sahassam, five hundred of Suvarna. At 12.27 
there is a reference of Mahakala Siva of Ujjain which had a crowd of joya-joyanl- 
siddha and of those who were proficient in Tantras and Mantras. This is a 
welcome reference to Mahakala about a century and half later after Bana’s 
Kadambavi. The description given by Uddyotanasuri is much more detailed 
about the bloody offering and sacrifices and use of wine and the skull of human 
beings and Vetala-sadhana carried on in the temple. 

On page 14. § 34, there is repetition of gods mentioned at 2.23. At 14.13-7, 

there is a Stotra of Rayasirl Bhagavai describing her beauty and ornamental 

glory. On p. 15.18 there is again a reference to bhoyana-mamdava and 

abbhamtarovatthana-mamdava; and further at 16.18, there is again a reference to 

bahirovatthana-bhumi which are already mentioned. There is also a reference to 

rayana-vinimmaviya-mahariha-sihasana , i.e., the simhasana of the king, also called 

Indrasana. On the same page a graphic account is giveij of Rajasabha which 

included Mamtino, Mahanarimda, Mahavlra, Mahavejja, Mahabambhana, 

Mahakaino, Mahasenavaino, Mahapurohiya, Varavilasinio and authorities on 

different subjects of learning of which the list is given. At 17.24 there is a 

description of festivities; and at 18.26-8 there is a reference to cast fabrics and 

coins. At 20.28 there is a reference to avanaya-bhumi and again to bhoyanatthana- 

mamdava and atthdna-mamdava. 

• • • * « 

An important topic during early medieval times was the education of 
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princes. We have a detailed description in the Kadambari of the education of 
Prince Candrapida. The description presented by Uddyotanasuri is no less 
important. The prince was sent under an auspicious star to his vijja-ghara 
(21.14). The prince spent twelve years in receiving instructions from his 
Teachers. The author has given a list of 72 Kalas ( kala-kalave , 22.1-10). 

At page 23.22 f. there is an enumeration of 18 kinds of horses, e.g., 1) Mala, 
2) Hayana, 3) Kalaya, 4) Khasa, 5) Kakkasa, 6) Tamka, 7) Tamkana, 
8) Sarira, 9) Sahajana, 10) Huna, 11) Semdhava, 12) Cittacala, 13) Camcala, 
14) Para, 15) Paravaya, 16) Hams a, 17) Hamsagamana, and 18) Vatthavvaya. 
Further, there is a very important reference of three kinds of horses named 
Vollaha, Kay aha and Seraha. These were Arabic names of horses introduced 
by Arab Horse-Traders. The first mention of Vollaha is found in the 
Samaraiccackaha of Haribhadrasuri in the beginning of the 8th century a.d. 
The Arab traders entered into very good relations with the Rashtrakuta rulers 
who depended on them for the supply of the horses. Gradually the names of 
Indian horses as given by Bana and Dandin were taken from the market termi¬ 
nology, and they were replaced by Arabic names until the author of Manasollasa 
and Hemacandra in his Abhidhana-cintamani completely left out the Indian 
names and replaced them by the Arabic terms. Hemacandra was so ignorant of 
their origin that he considered them of Sanskrit origin and has treated them in 
his Sanskrit commentary (See my article: Indian Names of Hoses [ ?]). 

Page 33, § 70: The Puspakarandaka Udyana at Kosambi is elaborately 
described as’ of a Varnaka type. Page 35, § 74: it is an important passage 
describing an assembly of followers of the different religious schools discussing 
from the point of views T>f sorrow, although the names of those schools are not 
mentioned: only their several views are given. In this context a list of hells is 
also given. 

On page 55.11 f., there is a description of poor home ( anaha-mamdava ) in 
the city of Mathura. In its population there was a sprinkling of disabled 
persons: leprosy ( koddhie ), suffering from leucoderma ( valakkha ), tuberculosis 
( khaiyae ), extreme poor (dim), extreme helpless ( dnggaya ), blind ( amdhala ), lame 
( pamgula ), slothful (, mamdula ), hump-backed (madaha), short in stature ( vamano ), 
clipped or cut-nose ( chinna-nasaya ), clipped-ear ( todiya-kannci ), cut-lips ( chinnottha ), 
scorched ( tadiya ,, better tanuva ), a parasite ( kappadiya ) and several classes of 
mendicants. The invaders of the orphan home exchange their views as to 
which sin may be washed at which holy place. Some one said that the sin of 
leprosy could be washed out at Varanasi. Another said that it could be done 
better at the Sun temple of Mulasthana (mod. Multan). Another one said that 
six months’ stay at Mahakala would wipe this sin. Another said even long 
accumulated sin could be washed at Aksaya-vata of Prayaga. Some said that 
even the most horrible sin of killing one’s father and mother could be cleaned at 
Gangasamgama, i.e., at the holy confluence of Ganges with the sea and paying 
homage to the deity Bhairava Bhattaraka there. 

Page 56.27: There is a description of the holy city of [ Vanarasi, in the 
territory of] Kashi where, among other subjects, there was provision of the 
teaching of Arthadastra of Kautilya ( Canakka-satthaim ). Uddyotanasuri does 
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not mention by name any other text except the treatise of Canakya which shows 
that the Arthadastra of Kautilya was existing and formed an important subject 
of study by young men at the educational centre at Varanasi. 

Page 57.13-15: There is an expression of views about the relative import¬ 
ance of Trivarga consisting of Dharma, Artha and Kama in which emphasis is„ 
laid on Artha, according to individual precipitation, adding that wealth should 
be earned even by crooked means. It was a topic on which the political 
thinkers usually express their opinions. 

Page 57.27: There is a vivid description of a commercial prosperity of the 
city of Pratisthana where rich merchants earned plentiful of gold and jewels. 

Page 58.32: There is a reference to raccha-caiikka or Police posts which 
were like defence citadels garrisoned by soldiers and were a common feature of 
medieval administration Thane. These were also known as gulma-sthana, the 
garrisioning contingent of the government, in Gupta administration and found 
in Mrcchakatika. In the medieval period, the raksa-catuskfka had come into 
existence and is recorded in the inscription of Vastupala and Tejapala ( Tejapala - 
prasasti , about 1225 a.d.). According to Malika Muhammad Jayasi, Allauddin 
also continued this practice of establishing defence posts [thane) along the path 
of his marching army which suggested the means of his occupations. Abul 
Fasal in the Ain Akbari also refers to this practice in the time of Akbar ( Ain 
Akbari, Blochman’s Trans., Vol. I, p. 369, foot-note). The words thane and 
chauki are still current terms in Hindi languages, sometimes used together as an 
instance of poly-glottism showing that the origin of the word sthana , which is 
also used by Kautilya, proceeded by catuska to denote Jhis meaning. 

Page 59.4: There is a reference to a gujjara-pahiya, that is, a traveller of 
the Gujjara clan which seems to be one of the earliest references to the Gurjara 
settled down in the region of south Rajasthan and Gujarat. 

Page 59.5: This is a Dvipadi: a new metre is availed in Prakrit in which 
the first and the second line agree in tukanta; and each line consists of 24 moras 
with a yati at 13 and 11 moras which correspond exactly Doha-chanda of 
Apabhrams'a and Hindi languages. 

Page 62.5: There is a reference of Palll, which was a forest settlement, 
and to its s'abara chief, the description being partly modelled after Bana’s 
Harsacarita . 

Page 63. § 124: The author has given specimen of spoken dialects as used 
by the village people. In line 22 there is a reference of Kapalika sect as a means 
to get rid of sins. The details of this religious practice are not given; but it 
appears to be quite familiar. It implies the assumption of Saiva practice of 
eastern character and roaming about the country visiting great teachers and 
centres of pilgrimage. There are references to Kapalika mendicants in contem¬ 
porary literature. In line 24 there is a reference to Jyestha Maha-mahattara who 
was placed in charge of all the Drangas, or defence posts, in that area. The 
word is very often used in the Rajatarangini of Kalhana to denote an institution 
which was common in the North-west. Its mention by Uddyotanasuri is signi¬ 
ficant as showing its extension to Rajasthan area. 

Page 64. § 127: There is a description of the capital city of Taksila whigh 
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seems to have been resounding with its fame during the 8th century, about 150 
years after the visit of Yuan Chuang who found it in flourishing condition. The 
Kuvalayamala describes Taksila with its deep mote ( parikha ) and high city-walls 
and as a centre of Jainism where the Samavasarana of the first TIrthamkara was 
.being held. 

Page 65.13 f.: This is a brilliant description of a Sarthavaha taking his 
caravan, or a trading expedition, from Taksila to Surparaka which was the 
biggest sea-port. Here there are two motifs well-known from Gupta time, 
firstly, relating to the ardent desire (11.5 f.) of a young son of a rich merchant 
to earn wealth by his own diligence. His father at first dissuades him from 
undertaking the journey saying that there was wealth enough in his house to last 
for several generations, but, in the end, allows the young man to travel to foreign 
country for earning wealth. The second motif is the description ol the caravan 
consisting of an army of horses and wheeled vehicles for transport of merchandise. 
In Surparaka he sold away the excellent horses of the northern breed which he 
had brought with him and earned large profits thereby. At Surparaka there 
was the merchant Bhaddasetthi whose wealth lasted for several generations, 
and there was also a guild of local merchants. It was their custom to hold a 
reception in honour of merchants from outside and to learn from them the 
country of their origin, the destination, field of trade, the nature, value and volume 
of commodity in which he is interested and all such matters relating to his 
business. It was the ancient and traditional custom of the great emporium city 
of Surparaka which was also a flourishing sea-port for oceanic commerce with 
the western world. He ,was offered essence, betel leaf and perfume as a mark 
of honour. 

An interesting record is preserved here (65.27 f.) of the conference of the 
merchants relating to the conditions of their trade. The topic was the countries 
visited and the goods brought on return journey. One said: ‘I went to Kosala 
with a troop of horses. The king of the country gave one she-elephant-calf 
equal in value to my horses.’ Another said: 4 1 went to Uttarapatha with a 
load of betel nuts, and I bought horses out of the earned money profits.’ 
Another said: 4 I went with pearls to the eastern country (probably Assam) and 
brought fly-whisks.’ Another said: 4 1 went to Dvaravatl and brought conch- 
shells from there.’ Another said: 4 1 went to the coast of Barabaricum (a 
region along the sea-coast of Sindh) taking fabrics with me and brought superior 
pearls (probably of Persian gulf) and ivory (of African origin).’ Another said: 
4 1 went to Suvarna-dvlpa (Sumatra) taking flowers of the Palas'a tree (Butea 
frondosa) and brought gold from there (contemporary with the Sailendra 
emperor of Sumatra and Java).’ Another said: 4 1 went to China (Indo-China) 
and Mahacma (great Chinese mainland) taking buffaloes and the naval dear and 
brought from there two kinds of fabrics named gahgapatta and netrapatta. This 
information is important; and Gangapatta seems to have been a special kind of 
silk manufactured for export to India which was here famous under the name of 
cinamduka. It seems to have been white silk known in India as gamgajul. The 
other fabric known as Netrapatta is a colour-silk mentioned for the first time in 
the Raghuvamda of Kalidasa (7.39). Bana mentions Netra about 150 years 
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before Uddyotanasuri, and it appears that Netra was a special kind of figured 
and coloured silk which according to Samkara was synonymous with prnga. It 
is new information that figured Chinese silk was given the new trade name of 
Netra in India (See Harsacarita : A Cultural Commentary [in Hindi], pp. 78-9 
and 149). Somadevasilri (959 a.d.) refers to Netra as a superior silken fabric- 
that was in use in the Rashtrakuta empire. The Varnaratnakara of Jyotirls'vara 
Thakkura (about 1400 a.d.) mentions two kinds of Netra cloth mostly according 
to their different colours. JayasI (circa 1528 a.d.) mentions Neta as a superior 
silken fabric used in the royal houses. Another said: ‘I went to Mahilarajya, 
the kingdom of women, taking men with me and brought gold in exchange.’ 
Mahilarajya was a name applied to several kingdoms; but this was probably the 
state of Kerala in South India ruled by amazon chiefs. Another said: £ I went 
to Ratnadvipa with leaves of the Nimba tree and brought gems from there.’ 
The above is a graphic cross section from the commercial life of India during 
the 8th century drawing a picture of trade from China to Barabaricimi and from 
Taksila to Sumatra within which brisk commerce was maintained and valuable 
goods were exchanged by international merchants. 

Page 66.28: sijjhau jatta is a Prakrit rendering of the Sanskrit siddha-yatra 
that was applied to sea-journey including going and safe return. This had 
become a technical phrase in medieval literature. 

Page 67.1-3: Details of preparation for sea-voyage are given which include 
the following items relating to preparatory ritual and the equipment of the ship: 
i) arrangement of boats or ships ( janavattaim ); ii) loading of merchandise 
( bhamdaim ); iii) bringing together other sailors ( nijjam&ya ); iv) calculation of the 
duration of the journey both outward and inward ( ganijjae diyaham); v) fixation 
of the date and time of departure ( laggam ); vi) observation of portends whether 
favourable or vice versa ( niruvijjamti nimittaim ); vii) making announcements 
about the journey ( kiramti avasuio) ; viii) prayers to proper deities ( sumarijjamti 
itthadevae ); ix) feeding the Brahmins ( bhumjavijjamti' bambhane ); x) paying 
respects to select persons ( puijjamti visitthayane); xi) worshipping of deities 
(accijjamti devae ); xii) arrangement of sails (sajjijjamti seyavade) ; xiii) raising 
of the mast ( ubbhijjamti kuvakhambhae ; xiv) fitting the furniture for sitting and 
sleeping (sayane); xv) collecting loads of timber for plank and fuel (kattha- 
samcae ); and xvi) filling the containers with fresh sweet water (jala-bhayane). 

When the ship was to take off auspicious musical instruments were sounded, 
conch-shells were blown, auspicious songs were sung, Brahmins muttered the 
asisa ; and thus in the sound of invocation and jay a jay a the ship took off its 
voyage, the sails were unfurled, the ropes and riggings were pulled up, the oars 
began to be operated, the helmsman took observations, the ship fell into its 
course, favourable winds began to blow: thus the ship started its journey being 
tossed on the high sea waves. 

The ship reached to its destination. It touched the landing, and the 
merchant got on the coast. It was then the custom to pay a visit to the king by 
making suitable presents, while obtaining from him his consent, or tacit charter 
to trade in his territory. They paid all the customs, charges and taxes ( dittho 
ray a kao pasao). In the trade of precious stones and gems, it was customary not 
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to utter the value loudly by word of mouth but through a piece of cloth or a 
scarf on the jewels and pearls to be sold and then the buyer and seller put their 
hands under the cloth, both of them negotiating by means of some signs conveyed 
through the fingers of the hands (dinna hattha-sama). It is also stated that after 
-taking other goods in exchange and before leaving the place the foreign merchant 
makes some charitable gifts to the local religious teachers and establishments 
(dinnam danarri). 

On the return journey the greedy merchant pushed his friend in the mid¬ 
ocean and raised a false cry of his having slipped into the sea. The pious 
merchant after struggling for some time against the waves sank under the water 
and lost his life. He however became a Vyantaradeva who, in order to revenge 
himself against the mischief-making merchant, caused the storm leading to ship¬ 
wreck. This had become a literary motif as appears from Jayasi (1527 a.d.) 
describing a similar situation of a storm and ship-wreck brought about by a 
Raksasa when Ratnasena was returning from Singhala ( Padmavata , dohas 389-90, 
p. 68.12). A vivid description of the storm is given consisting of rushing or 
gathering of clouds, dashing of waves, splashing of sea-monsters, etc. As a 
result the ship was tossed from side to side, the masts were broken, etc. In such 
a plight the men on the ship uttered prayers to their respective gods of motley 
pantheon, e. g., reciting a stotra to Narayana, promising an annual sacrifice or 
offering to Candika, a holy pilgrimage to Siva and prayers to Matrkas, Surya, 
Vianyaka, Skanda, Yaksa (probably Kubera), Revanta (the son of Surya), 
Buddha and others. Others vowed to feed Brahmanas on their return. The 
ship was split into splinters and completely lost into vicious sea, the goods under 
water, and the sailors all died. 

Page 69.18: A strange reference is found to the capture of the floating 
merchant by some people on Taradvlpa and preparing from his blood and flesh 
an ingredient considered essential in making of gold. This ingredient was known 
as momai in Muslim time and was highly praised by Unani physicians. 

The motif of the Bharumda bird darting from the sky and catching hold of 
and carrying a human victim to another place otherwise difficult of access was 
well-known in medieval time story-literature and occurs in the Brhatkatha- 
dlokasamgraha of Budhasvami, ascribed to Gupta period. 

Page 71.1-8: There is a mention of four major languages, namely, Sanskrit, 
Prakrit, Apabhrams'a and Pais'aci; and during the 8th century, vast body of 
Apabhrams'a literature appears to have been already produced. The Pais'aci 
language seems to have been represented by the Brhatkatha which had survived 
in its original form upto the time of Uddyotanasuri. This appears to be very 
probable since the original Pais'aci Brhatkatha was known to Ksemendra who 
based his Sanskrit version on it. 

Page 77.16-28; There is a reference to Madana Mahotsava on the madana- 
trayodasi day in the bahyodyana where there was a temple at which the festival 
was held. 

Page 80.17*. There is a reference to Carana Sramana who moved alone in 
the air from place to place, whereas the other kind of teacher was gaccha- 
pariggahi who took his whole Gaccha or Gana with him while on the move. In 
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line 18 there is a reference to the holy mountain Satrumjaya which seems to have 
become a famous religious centre before 779 a.d. when Uddyotanasuri was 
writing. 

Page 82.30: Here is a list of religious establishments of different deno¬ 
minations as Mantra-japa-mandapa, Brahma na-sala, Rudra-bhavana, Dharmika- „ 
matha, Home of Kapalikas, Holy platforms of Yaksas, Nagas etc., Brahmanical 
songs were sung in avasati, Jinagrha, Buddha-vihara or Buddhist monasteries. 
Shrine of goddess Kottavl, Temple of six-headed god Karttikeya and temple of 
other deities. In this list mention of Kottajja-ghara is most important as Kottavai 
was the most ancient goddess of Tamil land whose worship is spread towards 
many centres in North India upto the Plimalayas where, at Kottal Garh, in 
Almore District, there was a shrine dedicated to her. She is mentioned in 
Bana’s Harsacarita as a nude woman. According to the Vamcina-purana, 
Kottavai was the name of ancient Goddess at Hingulas in Baluchistan who was 
later on renamed by Scythians as Nani and by the Hindus Carcika during the 
Gupta period. It is gratifying to note that Uddyotanasuri refers to the shrine of 
Kottavi [Kottajjaj. In the Des'lnamamala (12th century) Kotta is given as the 
name of Parvati (2.35) which seems to have been due to a later religious synthesis 
of Goddess’ name. 

Page 83.3-9: Here is the description of the house or the sleeping chambers 
of young ladies which were beautified for the reception of their husbands. The 
select items in this list are as follows: cleansing the dust from the painted walls 
citra-s'alika (papphodesu citta-bhittio ); dropping pieces of Karpura in met diva; 
arranging pendant garlands in the houses; painting scroll-designs on the floor 
(kottime pattalayao ); arranging of flower-beds; burning of incense pots; placing 
the pet birds in the cages ( jamta-saiime ); prepare clusters of nagavalll leaves in 
their cases; filling camphor sticks in boxes ( kappura-phada-scimuggae ); placing of 
Kakkola globules; spreading of coverlets and seats in the jala-gavaksa (airel 
windows); putting on the srhgataka and valakkhala necklaces and round earrings 
ornaments; lighting of lamps; collecting wine on the drinking tables; dressing 
the hair and pouring the jugs; handing over the drinking cups; and arranging of 
eatables by the side of the beds. 

Page 87.14: There is a reference to Khadga-vidyadhara, the other classes 
being Mala-vidyadharas wearing garlands, and Gulika-vidyadharas, wearing neck¬ 
laces of beads as depicted in an Ajanta painting. 

Page 87.20-28: Here is a vivid description of the intellectual and spiritual 
life in the As'rama of a Jaina Muni, somewhat similar to that in the hermitage of 
Divakara Mitra described by Bana in the Harsacarita where scholars studied, 
devoted and held controversies, disputations and exchange*of views on several 
points of religion and philosophy. A similar atmosphere is envisaged by 
Uddyotanasuri writing a century and a half after Bana. He gives a list of 
twentyone methods of study and discussions and approaches to the tenets of 
religion and philosophy, e.g., self-study, teaching, reflecting, resolving doubts, 
exposition by those who had grasped the meaning, listening to the texts after 
reciting them, composing new poems or Stotras, practising meditations and 
attending to the service of teachers, learning of rules of Vinaya, observing of 
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Triratna in the form of dardana, jnanct and cavitrci, extolling the knowledge of the 
Tirthakaras and their Ganadharas, interrogating about points of doubts about 
the scriptures, practising the art of disputation, developing points of conti oveisies 
in matters relating to Dliarma and Adharma^ deliberating about Bondage and 
„Salvation of souls, pursuing the stages of Sukladhyana and Dhai madhyana, 
condemning the evils of egoism, pride and anger and greed, and speaking against 
the suffering of the world. 

Page 88.32: Here is a reference to Kudangadvlpa to which had floated 
three merchants after experiencing shipwreck on return journey from Ratnadvipa, 
Suvarnadvlpa and Lankapurl. It is stated that those merchants mounted a 
lofty tree and brandished remains of the wrecked boat to attract the attention of 
the passing ship. It happened that certain merchants noticed their sign and 
despatched the sailors in a small doni to take them. 

Page 92.24-31: A Devl-vimana is described as being decorated with rubies, 
pearls-pendants and festoons, rows of bells ( kihkinl-malci) attached to banners 
( dhvaja-patci ), rows of vaijayantl flags fixed on the top, lotus-medallions formed 
by the inset work of rubies ( mani-pomaraya-ghadiyam ), figures of the lotus-pond 
and thus giving appearance of Padma-vimana. Such was the external appearance 
of Vimana but in its middle portion or inside ( vimana-majjha ) there were living 
apartments with rooms or retiring chambers beautified all-round with pearl- 
festoons (mauktika-jala-mala) furnished with a bed spread (sayana) of chalcedony 
and blue stone, foot-stool of emerald, placed on a floor of precious stones and 
furnished above with a devahga cloth and upper canopy like devadusya cloth. 

Page 93.17-8: The*e is a list of eight auspicious girls holding respectively 
sprouted water-jars, fan-palm, fly-whisk, parasol, mirror, mrdanga , harp, drum 
and cloth and ornaments. These were regarded as eight celestial nymphs of 
Indra’s heaven and frequently referred in literature as astcikanyd or sabha-kanya. 
They are mentioned as forming part of the articles collected for Rama’s coronation 
(Ayodhya-kanda 15/8) and that of Sugrlva where their number became sixteen. 
King Yudhisthira looked at these auspicious maidens as amongst the objects 
seen by him every morning (svalamkrtah dubhakanyah , Drona-parvan 58/20). 
These were regarded as auspicious to be seen before starting on a journey 
( prayatrika-mahgala-dravya 2/28). It is stated in the Valmiki Rdmayana. 
(Sundara-kanda 18/11-4) that these eight auspicious girls moved in the train of 
Ravana holding respectively* i) a golden lamp; ii) fly-whisk; iii) fan-palm; 
iv) golden water-pot; v) sword; vi) rolled-up seat; vii) platter of gems; viii) 
parasol with golden star. These were depicted on the railing pillars at Mathura 
during the Kushan period some of which were obtained from the Jaina Kankali 
Tila and others from Buddhist Stupa, they being accepted in both religions 
as auspicious. The list of eight auspicious girls also occurs in the Lalitavistara 
(VII, p. 71) where their names are: 1) Purnakumbha-kanya; ii) Mayurahasta- 
kanya; iii) Talavrntaka-kanya; iv) Gandhodaka-bhrngara-kanya; v) Vicitra- 
patalaka-kanya; vi) Pralambaka-mala-kanya; vii) Ratnabhadralamkara-kanya; 
and viii) Bhadrasana-kanya. These were also known as the eight women of 
Indra’s court (astau yositah or astau apsarasah ). 

* Page 96.27-33 and p. 97.1-24: Here is a description of Samavasarana 
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consisting of enclosures, gateways, beautified by figures of Salabhanjika women 
and in the centre of all was placed on a high terrain the throne of the Tirtha- 
kara furnished with three parasols, fly-whisks, a rain of heavenly flowers, an 
Asoka tree and halo (tbhamcmdala ). 

Page 103.15: Here is a reference of the KaumudT Mahotsava celebrated in „ 
the city of Campa on the Saratpaurnima day (line 32). It was attended by 
great festivities of music, dance and drama. In the city-square a Nata gave 
demonstration of his dance. The Nata is called Bharata-putra, i.e., the follower 
of Bharata or an adept in Natya-sastra. 

Page 103.20: It is said that a Subhasita listened got the award of one 
lakh of money. This is the earliest reference to such a practice and also 
indicates the high value put on Subhasita literature in that age. 

Page 104.26: There is a reference again to a sea-voyage undertaken by 
Sagaradatta of Campa with his starting from a big sea port of south India 
named Mahasamudra-nagarT Jayas'rl with its destination to Yavana-dvipa. 
Details about the taking off of the boat are similar to those already given. 
Sagaradatta sold the goods in Yavana-dvipa and purchased from there gems and 
precious stones and took emerald, pearls, gold and silver as his prcitibhanda of 
the value of seven crores. A special official of the ship is named as panjara- 
purusa (106.6), the person who made observation from the high top of the mast. 
In the time of a storm the ropes and riggings were unfastened, the sails were 
rolled up, the goods on the ship were consigned to the hull, and the ship was 
brought to a standstill. 

Page 107.34: Here is a reference to lakkhavai kirada in which the word 
kirada means a retail merchant who was not regarded much, thus spoken of as 
laksapati and not a kotipati. The word is used for the first time in the Panca- 
tantra, and it is still in use in the dialects of western U.P. 

Page 112.28-33, also 113.1-26: There is a description of the summer season 
which is extremely rare both in Sanskrit and Prakrit literature, the only other 
instance known to me is in the Harscicarita of Bana. 

Page 113.27 f.: There is a description of Vindhyatavl. The other 
comparable examples being that of Bana in the Kddambarl and that of Bhavabhuti 
in the Uttararamacarita, the latter having been written about fifty years before 
Uddyotanasuri. 

Page 119.3-4: There is a reference to colossal image of TTrthakara made 
of white marble ( muttasela-vimmmiya, see also p. 115.3-4). A similar big image 
was made by the Yaksa for himself on the crown of which he depicted a 
miniature figure of TTrthakara {nivesio esa maiilie bhagavam jimyamdo ) (120.16). 
This is important as showing the use of white marble fofl making TTrthakara 
images during the 8th century, a practice continued later throughout the 
medieval period. 

Page 124.27-30: There is a short inset of UjjayanI with its rich market 
place, city gates, rampart and moat. There are also references to some famous 
cities as Bhrgukaccha, Nandipura (mod. Nandeda), Padmanagara (mod. Paunara), 
see pp. 125.29-30, 126.1. 

Page 128.6: There is a reference to ratnamai mahapratiiva. By the time. 

& 
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of Uddyotanasuri the distinctive signs (lamchana-lamchiya) of TIrthakaras (line 11) 
had come into existence. They did not exist on the image of the Kushan period 
but appear to have been introduced in the religion and art of the Gupta period. 

Page 128.17-8: There is a reference to a Sabara and his wife who knew 
, the desi-bhasa , probably a reference to the dialect of the Sabaras. There is also 
a reference to Patra-sabaras or Parna-sabaras who were foresters living in much 
greater wilderness. 

Page 132.1-3: The special cult-practices and beliefs in Mantras amongst 
the tribes of Pulindas, Kapalikas, Matangas, Raksasas, Vanaras on hilltops and 
forests formed part of the Sabara vidya. This was a cult involving occult practices 
like the muttering of sabara Mantras and uttering the same through the ear 
(133.5). It appears that during the 8th century, in the time of Uddyotanasuri, 
Jaina occult religion and mysticism brought into close touch such practices as 
Sabaravidya of which Vidyadhara godlings were considered medium of trans¬ 
mission (133.9-10). The shrine of Rsabhanatha became a centre for performance 
of sddhana and for the perfection of Yidyas. 

Page 134.32-33 f.: There is a description of a caravan with a large number 
of camels, bullocks, horses and donkeys. It had come from Vindhyapurl and 
was going to Kanclpurl. 

Page 135.6: There is a reference to Vijaya Mahapurl which was situated 
on the sea shore and the same as Nagarjuna Kunda, the famous capital of the 
Ikshvaku kings as stated in their inscriptions. It seems to be a historical fact 
that the monument of Yijayapurl stood intact and the place enjoyed wide 
celebrity. The leader ok the caravan was one Vaisramanadatta. There follows 
(lines 27 f.) a description of the attack on the Sartha and its plunder by wild 
Bhillas. 

Page 150.17 f. & 151.1-5: There is described an educational institution 
(mahamtam madham ) which included students from Lata, Karnataka, Malava, 
Kannujja, Godavari (Nasik), Maharastra, Saurastra, Srlkantha (Thanesvar) and 
Sindha. The courses of study comprised Vyakarana, Buddhism, Samkhya, 
Nyaya, Anekanta or Jaina and Lokayata or Carvaka philosophies. At another 
place (151.6-11) the prince came across persons who cultivated the seventytwo 
arts and sixtyfour sciences, such as, Nimitta, Mantra, Yoga, Anjana, Black magic, 
Dhatuvada, Yaksinlsiddhi, Military Science, Yogamala, Yantramala, Jyotisa, 
Rasabandha, Rasayana, Metre, Yrtti-nirukta, Patraccheda etc. Further (12 f.) 
there is a caricature of the fattened Yedic students ( dalivatta cattd) committing 
to memory the Vedic texts, who were of robust, sturdy body with developed 
muscles, living by rough exercises a care-free life and were of violent dispositions. 
And they were a set of fools (vijjd-vinndna-ndna-vinaya-virahiyd) and bereft of 
upright morals ( para-juvai-damsana-mana ). 

Page 152.24 ff.: Here we have a specimen of eighteen DesI dialects spoken 
in: 1) Region of Godavari (Nasik), 2) Madhyades'a, 3) Magadha, 4) Antarvedi 
(region between Ganges and Jumna), 5) Kira (Kullu Kangra), 6) Dacca, 7) 
Sindhu, 8) Maru, 9) Gujarat, 10) Lata, 11) Malava, 12) Karnataka, 13) 
Tapti, 14) Kosala, 15) Maharastra, 16) Andhra, 17) Khasa, and 18) Parasa. 
These different idioms of speech were spoken by the shop-keepers in the market 
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place of Vijayapuri which was thus a big cosmopolitan town where merchants 
from all over the country displayed their goods. This reminds us of Ujjaini 
where the citizens knew the languages and scripts of many countries as stated by 
Bana in the Kadambari (sarva-desa-bhcisa-lipijna ). 

Page 157.2: The situation of Vijayapuri is given as south sea coast ( dahina- 
samndda-vela). Vijayapuri was actually situated on the bank of Krishna [ ?] a* 
few miles above the sea coast upto a point the river was navigable to big ships 
which landed on docks. The distance from Ayodhya to Vijayapuri was mapped 
out in successive stages and covered in one month and three days ( ekkam masam 
tinni vasarattassa) (157.11). 

Page 160.13: There is a reference to stencil cutting in which a figure of 
RajahariisI and the name of prince Kuvalayacandra were reproduced. It was 
one of the seventy two arts. The price Kuvalayacandra himself cut a stencil 
design of a water pond with hamsa, sarasa , cakravaka, ncilini , s'atapatra, bhramara 
and also cut a Gatha verse on it (169.8). 

Page 170.21 f.: Twentyfour items are mentioned in comiection with the 
marriage of Kuvalayamala, for instance, pounding of grain, arranging the 
palace, building high pavillion, colouring of the fire altar ( vedi ), decorating the 
floor of the interior of the palace, white-washing the wall, making ornaments of 
gold, sowing of barley olf-shoots in wide mouthed pots for decorating the Vedi 
(as mentioned in the Harsacarita on the occasion of RajyasTfs marriage), sewing 
of Kurpasaka garments (as sleeveless or half-sleeved for female body), hanging 
of buntings and flags, making of beautiful fly-whisks and bundles of peacock 
feathers. 

Page 171.1 f.: There is a beutiful description off marriage festivities; and 
the author has chosen for it a new metre of the Amrtadhvani type carrying the 
last part of the foregoing stanza into the first part of the succeeding stanza 
Z/.18 f.). 

Page 173.31 f.: We have here a conventionalised description of sea as it 
was visible from the top of the Vijayapuri palace. 

Page 175.10: Here is a reference to Jaina Sasana in which the word Jaina 
has been used for the teaching of religion of the Tirthakaras. During the 7th 
century, in the writings of Bana, the terms Jina, Jinendra, Jinanatha and Jaina 
were used with reference to Buddha and Buddhism, and the same is the case in 
the Amarakosa and the Lalitavistara , etc. It is an open question as to when for 
the first time the word Jaina was used in its present meaning. 

Page 185.21 f.: Here follows a description of two printed scrolls, one 
illustrating the Jaina conception of Sariisaracakra and the other of Bhavantaras. 
The Sariisaracakra was also painted by Buddhists on a ceiling at Ajanta. It is 
stated in Divyavadana that Bhavacakra was painted in the dvara-prakostha or the 
entrance of the royal palace. It is little surprising that the different parts of the 
painting were explained by being pointed out with a long stick. The Sariisara- 
cakra illustrated the three worlds of hell, human world and the world of gods. 

In the portion about the various hells, the beings undergoing sufferings 
were also painted: The figure of a king riding on a horse* and going for 
hunting; then the various animals trembling for fear of impending death; then 

l 
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a crowd of people making noise to bring the animals together, i.e., engaged in 
what is now known as hanka; then a way-farer captured by the robbers and 
subjected to various tortures, torments, splitting, hanging, scorching etc. Then, 
in another portion, were painted the agriculturists engaged in ploughing their 
field v/ith plough, bullocks with pierced nostrils and with ropes tied round their 
necks, having ploughs on their necks, and bleeding owing to their having been 
pricked with sharp pointed whips ( totta ); farmers engaged in tearing the walls of 
earth and becoming sinful thereby; other house-holders engaged in field opera¬ 
tions and undergoing much suffering for their sons and wives; farmers harvesting 
ripe crops and collecting heaps of pulse and paddy and crushing them with 
bullocks tied to the middle of the post: people suffering from many kinds of 
diseases like fever, pain and burning, and lying on their cots and meeting their 
deaths, to gather their mourning servants, wives and friends; coffins (dava-dayana) 
being borne by their relatives and the body being cremated on the funeral pyres 
of wood and grass; bemoaning relatives seated round and setting fire to it; the 
devoted wife crying and weeping for her departed lover, the old father sitting 
nearby with tears flowing from eyes and his mother becoming unconscious in a 
swoon; visit of dear ones in condolences; all the dear ones and relatives going 
to the water tank and performing the obsequies; a young couple engaged in at- 
random talk and the young women scratching the earth with the toe and smiling; 
a young man embracing with deep affection his young wife; a number of con¬ 
gruous poses between the male and the female; birth ceremony attended by 
auspicious rites and music; parties of dancing and singing men and women 
taking part in birth celebrations; wrestlers with stout bodies giving demonstration 
of their -art; persons proud of their beauties bearing perfumed ornaments; 
persons puffed with pride of their high families; persons in the grip of greed; 
persons although ignorant feigning knowledge and holding scriptures in their 
hands; persons shooting animals with bow and arrow; a person holding a naked 
sword and showing feats of swordsmanship; parrots and magpies put in cages 
for amusement; a pregnant woman thinking of the birth of a son or daughter 
and experiencing dohada and labour pains; birth of a son accompanied by 
female festivities; a young boy amusing himself with the fight of cocks, male 
parrots, rams; a young man enjoying the company of young girls and maidens; 
an old man surrounded by his family; a beggar asking for food; a mendicant 
clothed in tattered garments; a recluse sitting on a palankeen and invited by the 
king; a soldier fighting with weapons on the battle-field; a king seated on his 
throne and surrounded by his feudatories and feeding on five mouthfuls of food 
offered in a leafy cup by a woman; a man entering the sea to save some drowning 
relation; a man stealing others’ money; a fisherman catching a haul of fish with 
his net; traders engaged in false dealings and not realising the sinful nature of 
their actions; persons renouncing the world in a state of detachment: these were 

some of the topics depicting scenes of human life which were painted on the 
scroll. 

Then follows a description in 19 verses of scenes of bird and animal life 
depicted in the ‘painting, e.g., fight between lion and elephant (as depicted in the 
Kailasa temple at Ellora); fight between a tiger and a wild bull, and killing of a 
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tiger with bull horns; fight between wild buffaloes; fighting antelopes; a serpent 
being swallowed by a large monster; large fish swallowing smaller fish; crocodiles 
swallowing their own species; wounded beasts attacking the other wounded 
ones; peacock swallowing a serpent; a number of animals making a composite 
form, one upon another: spider caught in the web of another spider, the latter 
catching an insect pursued by a lizard and the latter caught by a black bird» 
(sama ) which flying in the sky with its feed was caught by a bird of prey, and the 
latter falling to the ground was caught by a wild cat which in turn was attacked 
by a wild boar, the latter was being attacked by leopard, and the leopard was 
attacked by a tiger, the latter instantaneously by a lion and the lion by a wild 
Sarabha (stronger than a lion and said to have eight feet). The animals, 
reptiles, insects and birds described as locked in mutual engagements create a 
very strange atmosphere of their buoyant life and activities; and Uddyotanasuri 
deserves credit for creating such a motif in a painted scroll in the 8th century 
a.d. Then follows a description of the various hells depicted in the painting on 
cloth (p. 189.18-9). There is given also a description of the Svargaloka or the 
heavenly abode of Devi, Devakumara and Indra seated in the Asthana or 
Saudharmasabha (p. 189.32-3, p. 190.1-19). 

Pages 190 ff.: Here we have a description of the second Citrapata. It 
was a painting depicting the city of Campa with its people, houses, citizens, 
beautified with bejewelled ornaments, market places, its rich merchant and his 
wife and detailed account of one’s bhavantara or past life. 

Page 191.28-32: Here is a reference to various Siddhis practised in 
medieval times,_for example, Dhatuvada, Anjana-siddhi, Bila-pravesa, Mantra- 
siddhi, Devata Aradhana. The Anjanasiddhi conferred the occult power of 
seeing treasures ( mahanidhana ). We get some details about Dhatuvada (p. 195), 
i.e., the art of making artificial gold, being practised in a secluded part of 
the Vindhya foiest. It is said that the red colour of flames of the fire indicated 
the making of copper, yellow of gold, white of silver, black of iron and colour¬ 
less of bronze. Others thought that its true technique was an unknown secret. 
If the fire is of louver heat, lead was produced, but if the heat became excessive, 
then granular gold ( phuttanam kanayam) was manufactured. If the fire was of 
moderate heat, the metallic contents of the crucible ( musa ) just drained in liquid 
form. If the flame was greasy, the contents would turn black. After putting 
the requisite content in the crucible, some kind of herbal powder (cunna-joga) 
was added. It is said that the assembled Dhatuvadins or alchemists ( kemiyagara ) 
were failing in their attempt. Prince Kuvalayacandra tried his own knowledge 
and succeeded in the making of gold. It appears that one of the epithets of the 
Dhatuvadins was Narendra, meaning a master of charms or antidotes. The 
word is also used in this sense in classical Sanskrit literature. Dhatuvada is 
also called Narendra-kala ( narimda-kala , 197.16). 

Page 199: Here is described Yuvaraja-abhiseka-mahotsava when the city 
of Ayodhy| put on gala appearance by means of beautifying streets, sprinkling 
of scentecjfwaters on its roads, hanging of flower-garlands, putting up golden 
gates, adorning the palace, decorating the floor in front of the entrances, making 
paintings on the walls of the public audience ( cittijjamti raya-sabhao ), making 

1 
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offerings on the cross roads, beginning dramatic performances, hoisting of the 
lion banners ( simghavadae ), installing canopies ( camdoyave ), cloth pieces were 
being torn in proper pieces pati for being wrapped round the post, pendants like 
the Katisutra ornaments were hung from the ceilings of doorways and walls of 
the houses, the great jewels were being taken out and put on show in the 
- treasury, the pearls-strings were hung as festoons, so also were hung the flower- 
pendants. In the Asthanamandapa was placed a big royal throne which was 
occupied by prince regent Kuvalayacandra and decked with golden pitchers 
studded with many kinds of jewels and covered with golden lotuses ( kanaya- 
pauma-pp ihanaim ). 

Page 201.26: There is a reference to Kanakas'ila engraved with the docrines 
of a Dharma which was offered to the king by the Kuladevata of the IksVakus. 

Page 203.20 f.: There is a detailed description of about 60 doctrines of 
different religious sects and schools of philosophy that had developed before 
the time of Uddyotanasuri, for example, Agnihotra, Gomedha, Bhrgupatana, 
Guggula-jvalana, a Pas'upata sect, Pamdara Bhikkhu, an Ajivaka sect (also 
mentioned in the Pancatantra ), abstaining from all kinds of dairy products like 
milk, curds and clarified butter, Samkhya who believed in the twentyfive cate¬ 
gories including Is'vara known as Pancavirhsati Samkya in the Lihgapuram and 
Matsyapurana , Lesyadharma (blue, yellow and white), living on wild fruits and 
putting on bark garments like the Rsis of old. This list of different sects of 
Uddyotanasuri’s may be compared with the lists given by Bana in the Harsacarita 
(Books 5, 8). 

Page 217.11: Here is a reference to the city of Kakandi which was a pair 
word with MakandT 

Page 233.7: There is a mention of a young painter bringing a cloth¬ 
painting on which was depicted the portrait of the daughter of the king of 
UjjayinI ( patte lihiya citta-puttaliya). The painting was marked with the purity 
of fines, richness of colours, according to different compositions, beautiful 
stripling or seedling to show the effect of surroundings or high and low surfaces 
and right measurements and representation of different fines of painting like 
sadrs'ya. In the Citrasutra , rekha , varna, vartana and bhusana are mentioned as 
four qualities of a good painting ( rekharn pras'amsanty acarya vartanam ca 
vicaksanahjstriyo bhusanam icchanti varnadhyam itare janahll). A motif of a 
princess of a Citrapata was popular in medieval literature and also found in the 
Tilakamanjafi. 

Page 247.27 f.: Uddyotanasuri has introduced the Mahamamsa motif and 
created an atmosphere of the Kapalika Dharma. That was an age in which it 
was predominant from Bengal to Rajasthan as also painted in the works of 
Bhavabhuti. Uddyotanasuri gives his comments from the Jaina point of view 
that the Vetala and Pisaca as Vyantara classes of Devas did not eat flesh and 
blood but enjoyed it like playful children. This can hardly be said to be satis¬ 
factory, and it would have been better if the author had refrained from depict¬ 
ing such hedious picture in his story at all. 

Page 249:19: There is a reference to mineral colours used in painting and 
made from the powder of stones of different colours. Such mineral colours 
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were used in the wall paintings of Ajanta and also at Ellora during the 8th 
century. Perhaps Uddyotanasuri was working on facts as had reached his ears. 
There actually was in the erstwhile state of Shakti in Madhyapradesh a place 
named Rsabhapura which is mentioned in the Aranyakaparvan as a place of 
pilgrimage and visited by many persons to which the Pandavas also went with* 
their teacher. It is pobable that the place was notorious for its Kapalika 
practices. 

Page 251.24: Here is a motif of a magical sword being exposed from 
inside the earth as in the case of Puspabhuti in the 'Harsacarita . 

Page 256.31-2 ft*.: Here is a mixed list of 25 gods and godlings of all 
religions. These were worshipped and propitiated to obtain favours. The list 
includes Govimda (Narayana), Khamda (Skanda), Rudra, Vyantaradevas, 
Ganadhipa (Ganes'a), Durga, Yaksa, Raksasa, Kimpurusa, Gandharva, Mahoraga, 
Candra (moon), Taraka (stars), Udu, Graha, Aditya (sun), Naga, Udadhi,. 
Suparna, Agni, Vidyut and Indra. 

Page 261.7-8: Here is a reference of various processes of heating and 
firing of base gold to convert it into gold of the highest purity called jacca ~ 
suvanna, the same as sodas'ci suvarna of Hindu period. 
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PREFACE 


To the Edition of the Sanskrit Text 


The text of the Kuvalayamdld-kathd of Ratnaprabha-suri is based on 
the following material: 

C-This stands for the printed edition of the Kuvalayamdld-kathd 
edited by iSrrmac Chaturavijayamuni , published by Sri Jaina Atmananda 
Sabha, Bhavanagar, Sri Atmananda Granthamala, No. 54, and printed 
at the Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay 1916, Crown pp. 10-250. It is care¬ 
fully edited; prose and verses are neatly separated and presented; proper 
nouns are put in black types; and additional punctuation-marks like the 
comma, dash, sign of interrogation and interjection etc., which are quite 
helpful in understanding the text, are introduced. Verses are numbered 
group to group wherever they come. In places where the readings are 
obviously obscure, fresh ones are proposed in brackets, round or square; 
and in doing so, the editor claims, the original Prakrit text is consulted 
in different contexts. The editor would prefer the name Drdhavarma, 
though the Mss. indiscriminately write Drdhavarma or Drdhadharma. He 
suggests that the opening expressions, ‘namah Srl-H'ri-devatdyai etc. to 
Om Arham ’ belong to Ratnaprabhasuri himself, and that is highly 
probable. 0 

In preparing this Bhavanagar edition, it is stated that the following 
three Mss. were used; and now and then important readings from them 
are noted in the foot-notes. Their readings are also adopted in this 
edition, and they are indicated as below, their description being taken 
over from the Preface of C, p. 9. 

Ck: It belongs to Pamnyasa Srlmat Siddhivijaya; it contains 29 leaves; 
and it is written in Samvat 1466 [-57=] 1409 A.D. 

Ckh: It belongs to Srlmat Kantivijaya; it contains 73 leaves; and it 
is written in Samvat 1961 [-57=] 1904 A.D. 


Cg: This was secured through Pamnyasa Srimat Anandasagara 
from the Bhandara at Stambhanapuri or Cambay; it contains 42 leaves; 
and it is written in Samvat 1487 [-57=] 1430 A.D. The concluding 
passage runs thus: 


1 * 6^3 ^ fnayr# tftcw fNt =rre: *for- 

It is clear that this shows abridgement in descriptions here and there. 

P-This is a paper Ms., so kindly lent to me by Muni Sri Punyavija- 
yaji (camp Ahmedabad). It is well preserved: only in some corners 
and in the middle of some folios, it is bored by white ants. It measures 
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12.5 by 4.25 inches and contains 54 folios written on both sides, the first 
page being blank. Each page has 16 lines and each line about 78 letters. 
The Devanagarii hand is neat, and padmatras are used. There is a square 
black spot at the centre and black margin on all the four sides of a 
page with border lines on the right and left. Here and there red chalk 
is used to spot the numbers of verses and beginning of sentences etc. 
In many places it leaves blank space showing its agreement with C which 
makes additions in square brackets. Though neatly written there are 
scribal errors arising out of auditory and visual reception, while writing 
the Ms. The only punctuation-mark used is a single or double danda. 
Letters to be scored off are dotted on the head. Visarga is often mis¬ 
understood as a danda. Often visarga, instead of s, is used before k , 
p and ph. In a conjunct group with r as the first member, the other 
consonant is written as double almost uniformly. As the Ms. does not 
use commas or inverted commas, it has samdhi wherever possible, though 
it is not rigorously adopted always. Generally, anusvara is used and 
not para-savarna, and it stands even at the end of a pa da. Often st and 
sth are not distinguished; s and s are mutually confused; and s and kh 
are interchanged. The opening and concluding portions are already re 
produced in the foot-notes on pp. *1 and *87. The Ms. is more than 
525 years old, being written in Samvat 1489' [-57=] i.e., 1432 A.D. 

B-This is a paper Ms. belonging to the Govt. Collection now deposited 
in the Bhandarkar Oriental Reseach Institute, Poona. It is numbered 
1327 of 1891-95. The colour of the folios has turned brown, and some 
portions of the edges have marks of dampness. Total number of folios 
is 65 of which the first four are missing; the opening words are: trnam 
apy acalayate, coming on p. *61.5 of this edition; and the pages are 
renumbered in pencil from 1-124/33. The folios measure 14.5 by 4.5 
inches. There is a square blank spot in the centre, and margin is left 
on all the four sides. Most of the border-lines are filled with red chalk 
with which are also spotted nos. of verses and beginnings of sentences 
etc. Each page has 17 lines and each line some 56 letters. The Ms. is 
written in Devanagarl with padimatrds. The letters are squarish and 
the hand is uniform. Additions and glosses are noted on the margin: 
some of the latter are given in the foot-notes of this edition. Some 
spots are left unwritten whenever the ink from the other side, has per¬ 
colated. There are scribal errors now and then. The use of 'samdhi and 
the position of dandas are rather loose. Very often s and s are confused; 
visarga is put for s before k or p; and s and kh are interchanged. Often, 
when r is the first member of the conjunct group, the other consonant is 
double (rvv, rmm , rpp, but nirbhara). Generally anusvara is used and 
not para-savarna. In many places words which are separated in this 
text by commas, dandas and inverted commas are joined in samdhi. The 
concluding portion is reproduced in the foot-notes on p. *87 of this edition. 
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The Ms. is about 570 years old, being written in Sardivat 1445 [-57=], 
i.e., 1388 A.D. 

It is interesting to compare C, P and B mutually. In many places 
P and B agree between themselves as against C in their readings, but in 
having or not having samdhi and in putting the dandas they do not 
agree. Now and then B gives- some independent readings; marginal 
glosses are its speciality; and in one place at least it is B alone that supplies 
a line which is not found in any other Ms. P shows blank space in some 
places where C makes additions in square brackets. May be that P 
preserves some older readings than those of B, but B has its independence 
in many crucial contexts; and as such, it has proved useful in building 
the critical text. 

The text is presented here according to some uniform standards of 
editorial discipline. The main features of the excellent edition of Muni 
Sri Chaturavijaya, called C here, are basically adopted. In the Mss. 
there is no uniformity in the numbering of verses; and their being num¬ 
bered in groups does not serve any useful purpose for reference. So, in 
this edition, the verses are continuously numbered in each chapter; be¬ 
sides, lines are numbered on every page and paragraphs are marked out 
for practical convenience. All this will be useful for referential pur¬ 
pose. One can refer to the Prastava and paragraph £>r verse as required, 
or the page and line. Most of the gaps in C are 'filled after collating the 
two new Mss. Only one line is left blank on p. *61; and even there 
I am wondering whether the author did have three lines in an anustubh 
unit. It will be seen that a better and more authentic text is pre¬ 
sented in this edition by collating the Mss. P and B, the latter genuinely 
of an independent tradition. The various readings are selective; and if 
their number is more, it is only to help the critical reader to judge for 
himself the basic readings from which the deviations might have origi¬ 
nated. 

With the publication of the Kuvalayamala of Uddyotanasuri (Singhi 
Jaina Series, No. 45), greater interest is sure to be taken by scholars 
in this important religious romance in Prakrit. The stylistic digest of 
it in Sanskrit by Ratnaprabhasuri obviously serves as a companion volume 
for its thorough study. The excellent edition of this digest by the late 
lamented Muni Shri Chaturavijayaji, however, is long out of print. Muni 
Jinavijayaji suggested, therefore, that it might be republished along with 
the text of the Kuvalayamala. So a critical edition of this Sanskrit text 
is presented here after collating some new and independent Mss. It is 
hoped that this Sanskrit text, presented along with its source, would 
prove helpful in studying the Prakrit Campu of Uddyotanasuri. Some 
of the problems connected with this Sanskrit digest, namely, how far it 
is a summary of the original work, whether it has got any additional 
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* 2 [I. § 2 : Verse 11- 

1 § r ) qfoqggqR^qq^qisiRqqrqRRRT^q^ qftgirqr a?gqr jt^tt tor q^q- 

srq: i qqrftr qRRmqgqqctq RqjqW gqqrsNrr^: ^$z*v i &;jqfeiwi i swf s«h 

3 qqq; i %^TR?3Tt^rArq i qqrq^ftqRr qff^qtrqTTq^rrftf %qR ftsqRR R?4fo I 3 
qqqig r feqfqq oq q#: i r 1 gqerqsrirqqt sfcKsrrR^&r I Rfqr Tnjftqrftq 

^Npr*, ^Rmrfeq ^rtr:, RrqRorrfosr ^rrrr, qorrnte R^Rcfr, RTferrSte 
6 ^g^TTw, tr^RrlVq ^4^:, ^R<nrr4q ehrr qmRrgqR f%Rq^ %?^qafrqt 6 
q&; i r r Tiq^ftRqqtorqqmq: i qq qsrir^q qqqcfrafaq sima^rrft^r 

qqRitqr^Tt qrsqqrsq sqqr drqqt i qq: fRgqpqqr^qr qqr^r 

9 s#qr Rqrsrqqt qqqqr Rq m qrw^qT^R s^st^q: qfteqfri qqfoqrRfRrcto 9 
3T^r%crt r*% qqtq#: i ^%^rRr^oTr^CT^ft^R?^mE^r^^R^3TR?r^riT^^i?rm3T?r" 
q:^Rq4|ppqRT^Riqqf srrqqqr qqqqr fa^qt snsrarafr i qq* i^rr^RRlr^r- 
i2?rrf^wi%rm|Tor osr qftsR>p i qq: RTqRiqqqraqr: i qqn%q R%qq;Kqft ^ara#: 12 
^q^RTq wfk I qq: R^r Rcg^OTi#rofr%TO: srm^q*:qR%qRt g3rqqT*4qTqq: 
q^qrqriRrRRfegrq:, qq: rtt#- 

lofera R?4fq i 37?q% ^ r ^ qrqi^rq-^rrqqr^?r-q^^^-Rrr^rf-|q3jo'-ql^qqi-qvr^r -15 
sit^R^^K-q^qqt Rfl^RR* q^f: I SVl qq?sft SRrfo Rg^tqT Rqfer- 

girfqr 1 aa: s*jq |qr sirqiqfarT qrqRqrqq^sfmgwq: 1 q^qrRRrRriR^VqRr: 
ls^Roft q«r?a, q% ar gR^j^^qjnqr Rgfrr^r Rtar sn^, q% ar qjr^qj-is 
l^qfqrrm^ RT^ qr ^ar^qr^qr^ITq^Afq^q^, qfir qr qn^qftft 

^RRT at5q%, qqs^^qRT RJTcSfJrftafjr qjqr mslfcftr Rgsftq^ I qR^R § q hr&- 
2lcqjT^q, RR q ^ Rt%RRrfi/R?r, q R ^^qfeft^isq, ^13*4*21 

Rqtqrq 1 Rr r q^ar RqjR-qr^f'q^rq-qfeTR-q^Rqrf^fq: ^arfq: 1 qqi: q>qr: 
rrt 3tRt stIr^t: I qqTRT r^rrr r#SNjrt irrqsqr 1 rr R#^qjqq^q^ 1 Rift 
24fqfqqr RRT4qn*r^RI?4: I qqt q^qjqq Roq% | ^rj q qfeqr q^fqqr, 3TT%ftfwft ? 24 
fq%fqwt R Rqqqq^ft ^ fqqqaqqi « qfq I qqr%Rrt qqt \, qq:- 

qR^RT R, R^qqq^ ^rqtcqRrqn^qq; f^qqqqifr TORaqqq a I aa: q^gq^ar- 
27 RRRpq% i q^- i RwqrqRR^^qt q^^q^^o^q^grqqq f^qrRqqqRR^q^27 

qT%^qlqiq RRRT f^fqqr^ 1 qqT R qiqTRrqt ^rqRqq?^t R?q: 1 qqr =q qjqRq&q 
q%q fq: I qqr =q %q T%^ qq: RT^R ^ 1 T: ^fq T t \^% i qsn R q^q-q q^TqmRr 
3oqqrqT gftg^^srrq \ qqr r fRf^r Rpqqeq qfqq#r I qqr RrqR^qr: qft R 30 
IRR^T IRTq qqt RqTq Rrqqrqqqqq I qq fqrqqrq. RtqR ^qrqr qqr qq‘4^q%q 
Rgcqqr?qtfqq3nqRT: RRTJ Rq jfq %qfeqT qtfqqr: 1 STFUR R fqr?crt qq^q Rfq- 

33 JHRTq^tq torq qq fqfqq^q qqr Rt^R^qtqr^rqTR: l q?R#qRt qRRrqT f|qt ^q- 33 

qrqr grqq: ^eqr ^rqqqqrqiqf qqrqr ^qfqqr f^q^rq^ I qqrqpqRRqRRlftf qqr 
R^qqTqq^Teqfq: 4tqsqq,l qq: ? 

36 fq^qqRT sft qffrc?q qqrqqqfq feq: 1 qqRRqq: q^q qriqsq qqRt sftr II Kl 36 

srt%q qftqiRq: R f7Tfqq: RRIR. I f^^TT ^qrfqqqrftr q: qt ^^q f|qr II KR 

qrq^rq qqtsjqf RiRiqqqfq^Rqt: I rrt*» qiqrqi: R%q: fqqq RTT^fR^^ \\ {\ 


^ p 
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% 36 > c explains ‘-q%rg% ; as in a 
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i § 3) ct^t% i srjfgp? q#qrc»rasrfH»Jir jwa^srr- 1 

^fh^^s^WSsftcrr qro ?m6r i qT q^pqqTfasFqfft fSftwsr srferqreq^a- 
3^r^Trf¥r%^f^cTt 3 

I’l^tesr^’Tcr^nf R?ffagw%err sr%g;r H^rsrqq; i qq q sqqr* ^ sr^f^cr^ar 

qfosrcfr^ qrOTRrirqrRjq^ft HgRfcrq- „ 

6 tnftawnqsn^ qrcrr^ l qr ^rq?qqq^i^qqf^iqRqT^ qrcfcq qcsrqsft 6 

3 % irrrofer [*ftr] fttqqdk i qq g*qqrftf«T ^^^ftOT^Fq , ^fe , ^r5rT^r 

fwftfir iwqqq^qi^^qfefaRr mqqpa* i qq W[T*, cft^°ft 

9TT^^fjr:, otot#^ ?T^R«, ^T^ia^s, SFTTHT 1%^ JT?gt:, 3Tfq?RT ZT&, 9 

=qq^: gqq:, q^qqnft RoR ^ q gq^* 5 I qq q SR STCeRi, 3T55^, 

WHip s;q gTH I 

12 ftt qra Mb ftsa? ^l^^Tcr. I qT sftqqtfqgqR faqrsrrq fqftnSfr n ^ 12 

qf qt^r qm^q %^rg^r?TT 1 qqTsrr^rqqfq RrqqrqT rhr^ 11 V* 

crg^cf qrfer qqq stirIt srifafif* 1 qc^srrRftr qifq rrr^t^rftr 11 ^ 

15 qq qqqffR *Tc^ R Rf^q: I HftfT ^T^T^tt 3R%3f II V$ 15 

trsfl'S' qq T.P3KJ qrrsr qwsrrfSrcrn 1 srgqsrri&q; ^rsgqqr fer^err* 11 ?<s 

q?^r^T 3 ^rwrt^^rq^ fqRficrr 1 qq^afe qqqr ^rt^rrfej sr^*r% u i% 

18 3Tq?qqq^qft%cftqq%arq: I ^RT qq q CTT qm II Ro 18 

§ « ) cR 5TTJT FT^T I q: qqf^ 

rqqq^: [ q ] i q^ ^R#tR3RftrqRT s^q:, q gqffq : 5 ^qqqqqqqrsqqKrqT qqq;, 

21 q 3?TRqq:; qTOqq: TO^q^HT^ , ^K^FTq: qqfqqq^qqqR, l*FcP srfiHT$ragr-21 
qqfi^qRfesftqR:, mf$Kqq^: #rqgq#qqgFq^mqT^, Itfqmq^rqRqTq;, sffaTi ?^1- 
q^rerqrqr^, ^cr^qRmd f%sr%flra<R%, qn&qjr^ tfe^^as^g, STgg; q 

24 gq: ajqqr^g, q gqr%; q^c*. ^qrrq^g, q gaw%; ife%<n ^ 1,^24 

^rcfTfe^%lqa"^T Htqr^i^q^q^^ i R q rq qq q^fqqTttqf^q^rsT^fRH^R- 
27 h* 37 ^K^q^qjTq^T^^qrq^r 27 

TO qHrq^^grr%^;5>^fTrfatg^2:q^^;q^q-Fn^Fl^R:q'TT^K^^^ HRTTqT^crT^qq- 
^qT^qFafqqFcfFrre-qKT q^qqq^q qjq^T, f f^^qq^qra^^q^:- 

3o^6r?=rrqr aTqpqgTqFqs^^qRtqrarorr arrq^^qi^r^rq^R so 

q^HT ^qr-cT^^qqRr g’q'q^orqnrrf^OTr mf^qT^r TO-q^ftafrenr qror 
q^q I 3?q cTR qqr ^ qr%R^q qr^qr fqqq^^qq^qqq: qrt sftf ^q%=qqqq I 
33 § *0 3T-q?T 'qrVTO^TOftqR CRT qjRqqq%3TqqftfcRq ^fqqrfeqiqRT- 33 

%^tqqr5qR qrfqatfr^t ^rmqqT 1 eRT Rqqqr ^_q&* qqqq^iw- 
^rqqqRT feraq; i %q, qq g-q^^qrq^q** ^cttwr^t %qRqr^qr irr^qq^- 

36 fqqRTq q#r H ^riSR RTraR^^F^^TqqBr^qqfel’ 1 ‘qiq^T^’ ffq 1 ‘qqT- 36 

^rrqqfq tqRcqqiq^ 5 [%%] qq?RTqqrq^Rjq: ^qi?fh iqq^ R^qqi%m^rrq- 

^qg-R qqrq I ‘sTr^qm^rq^’ fR STTOT qft^J^q OTTf^cH 1 

39qqt TORq^qaTW* H ^q^jqtqqTqqjqTqqRWrqftl^ qqtfRqRl^: FtTOR 1 S?q 39 
qqr^qr^r ^%ot ^ft^q ^qT^^^qqTOqrft^q^qftfR^qfq^^t^ftq 

l’ 2 >PR|g?r: 13>pq%^. 16>p^^jMr 19>POfgq^. 20> p Pcrqqtq- 2 3> 

P =f#^(&-. 24 > p ^rfor govfr. 28) p ^r|[jsrrFT- 30 >p 3?ten^ e R i fi5r t r- 31 > c inter. 3 ^%;- 

qR^ftcir & ffRlFTPTT' 33) ogfcM Bf^W^ni- 34> Oifkiw 35) P^IWfr:* 3*6>p §jRjft ^nFR°- 
39 > P W«i. 40> p om. ij% ? eg STFt^fi'jRta I^ffpT %^TT #°T- ’ 
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i g^fcrr i»$r^ to’ i ‘^qpWH'jpFSr i 

msti to *ftr» ^Ws ‘tooths** ^ TOcri <£t stop i 

3 cfcP rrt^T^r I f ^qT«TOT3TOT%^TO cT^T =qgCW3%«? TTOTORTO mimw'* 1 3 

cTT^STcT^f?r ST^rfcTT JTcIrTO ftjpTeS TO*^ I Rft%tcTTO7 H^TOTri^f 1 TOTRcHlTOcTt 

sro *w qsro^M^^qragcn swrrar gwiroft ssnfipfigten i ^r to 
6^rfacr §crc%$r sqfe^ t’ to* gqfo^Sfcr jttto^to^ jtI^tott ^pt- e 

^¥PT? gTO^TqTOTTOq^TOT^gTOgj^gjyTOrTOr^t ^TO ? JT^q?srro ^rr^pr^fi- 
qw^^r^n^l^mOTT?? i to* nsi ffe^r^f^ienr ^TOgsro^ gglro 
9 fcrtaft f%%fecr: i g^rror srgfroTOT: ^ ^ =^to sro tffewr *rai% i 9 
f ^, qsrqiT^TORrsr* srt 4* s?itoto sfNret’ i ^®rftr irot ^rirJTKnto 
q^T?cft gsrrcte srt Rrwcft ^toto*^ i ‘w srr g^Wten* f# *M*rafoi gfaar- 
1 2 to i ^r^rr rt ?tt g<r mk 3 rr?TOf t^tot i ’ i ‘$> ^£tc%q:, f^r 12 

TO rafsrcrftnrra; 1 to g^crftesrro l’ s?Rr q 1 

*r^f ¥t%^t mnvt 1 3 ?dfo ^ 3*: 5*TO3rcr: *r#cr: ferar: a \i 

15 § 5 ^TO^^^J^rTO^TOr^oftTORTft qroTgtft qtTn 1 is 

^^mTO^rrrr^s^frfegr stostot 

istotch rararara ‘jrq^g’ %fo si^torto^ totow^j; i ^^^i^ttois 
tot( a?ft sTTOgT^^tq I^TOcrr fT^^ifroTOTOr, 

qrttTOarrgsrsR: 1 arg^gnrqcTO q?R jtt to’ ststot 

21 ^T STT^ j^TOSTTO: I TOTOta^r^^^3T^i:JTTTO21 

=5r TO^rl^r sr^TT fec rrfo %sqr ?rr*lRFfcr ^ 1 T'TUT sthtoj^ 1 4 *f* *r* : rft- 

%*TO:,TOTcT T% JRT*?RlfTOTO *3%^ I’ TO q^ta^l 1^TO%TOJ TO^TO 

24^ sn W* ftTOKSftfrS* fTOTORRT:, 3TcT q^FT l’ 3^^^^ I ‘TO c^f f^fTO24 

^srftRra fejRrrra^T ^ftcr^i’ s?^ ^ ^Fottoj ‘to, arf^TO^r 
snro to^t sttsto Pmd ^to^trct^stoct:, srcft s%?r ^5%^ ^ci^ i’ totRt i 

27 ‘ftfJTO &srfcir, TO^l TO^W: r VTFTcTSJ *£TTTOT I JT^^UT^, ^'4 cTO^TTcrJ 27 
I’ to: ^m^nr i#r%TO?e^ TOftc?rfwt ^icrq; I ‘ etoct firBurar^crii;, ^tTt^^t- 
^TtRt TOTO 5^TO^TTfew^r ^T^^Rr: TOTOraC, cfTO ^ ^TO^hRT^OTcr: 

30 TORTTO;, TOt TOTTO TR^ffT ^TTO^’ft ^ Wit I’ 314t ^cTT ^SFftftTOlTOft’ST- 30 
TO^RT f ^TO T U T TO^ r ^TFTcT^ I 3?ft -SmFTTfT:, 3T^T TOOT^, 3# TOTff- 

f^TOTR:, 3# 3# ^FTf^ft^ROT %% ^T#^T fe^QRRfto^cTO * 

33 mvwFmmiftm to itoftto: r sfrr ^r^ror 4t%cuf^ RR^^irroTf^ i Jiftim -33 

toto 1 ^r se mwT' 1 g^r^^jrroTt ift ^r^rot sf^ 

g^ } TO% TOTTOTOjTT TOgET: ^RTO^TOTfTETOgqT^TO: ^ TO 

36toto i 3 rto, to, tf^r TO^r^rr:, s^ 1 ’ ct^36 

Wgi^T stfsro^ I ‘TOTOT!^, ?TO HTO: : f% I ^foTcI^r RTTO^ * ^TcR, HT RIFTT- 

^TSTOJTT TO I ^TTO TOcTT ?T 5?r: RTTO^l q-^T TOPToTOTO 

39 ST ?g$m rq^TOTO'wftr H TORqTcTT TOf^TTO ^Tcf*. 1 TOT^ TO g^T TO l TO Eft^rTOjTO 39 

jit *mi : i 5 toe^i%j^ i arfroJTTO *ro, TO^roFrot f^%cr^r qsn, r#^t tot wm’ 
?:rar TOTc^r iro^r q^r*.^ 

42^rTTft =sr ^qrr^rqir^^TT^TTO^T^f^ I ^JT ‘JTfrSRTI^:’ rftt TOTcqi cTRTq 42 

1!> P 13 > p gf^f T^T^ct- 17 > p srre flfl qfl. 20>cg^T^Rf. 22>p-^^t. 26> p 

28) p TJS^ffk- 35 > p ^f^-fisf^ ^ a ? og °5q^%t: 40) p ^ ,j sga^^T 

W 41 > o^-^w, 
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K 


I stffer RiRqpsfterR qf^R^ i ‘mi Rqq ^crqtersqt mt qr^Rq 1 
roftjqtq rrr, sHNit mi qr&q mi qqrgqqfa gq* q-qm’ rSr i qq; 

3ferr^T =asrt q^rocRTjroT I roiTcfqR=ft qRT?:: I 3 

§ vs ) arq^qf^q^ qrinsqRq^gqqro ^qq^?s[qtR^fcqro mi & w:- 

gr^eRsqsRRRcIT qf ^sflRT^qqTqrq^^qqRf 

6 ^JTf^r roTRig^RIT, ^ 1 T R W ^cRT^TTRlI I *31 R q^fFft 6 * 

ifq^f^orq^ T%T%RT%€T f^TcT^ft I cTcft :gqq: ^q^^q&q^TH^cjq^^TqqTO^Ti 
^romT^n% mm ft^Tro^q^qq^Ni! \ im^nmmR afe m- 

9 roR^tqfeqT raf^cTcr^ i ‘srcr, ^qf ro ^RR qqsr \m qgqr 9 

qta^roirct sftr r q^qTRqr srr^rct sftr r, %q^qqTR* rtr qqrqs>feicn i t% gR*fsqp 
^■qqJT^q; 1 3 TW ^q$q f^rorfo, Rq: ^ftRT ^qqTqq < 3 R qrfq: STOP ^ta* Rgrot I 
i 2 crtot ?, RtqrossRR % srrMqqft^RR 3 , qrqqsrq^iR«, M 1 12 

qq ro^awq^sR r, ^r qq ^firor^^q $?mHt Sizmmim 1 str qi^RSJRqfo 
r, ^RTRqdqRqr sqT^rft 1 3 ?«r qfbr^ sfo qro*r qqrqratqt 

15 rrr r gfrqsqri 1 aRq^^rorrq r, §ft ro OT?q:g*RRt %qf *Rq% 1 %q 15 

sq^^R erq qq r, ^n^rq; rrt sfjrqri^q 1 m* t% 

gR^R^q; I’ ffeT TTORR *|qfe#RT qTH%^q qrq%?r I R gTORT *TT 3 teRR*R*RT 

is roq 1 r^%r gsr %feqq qqftr ‘grq W $r 1 mi fttf^qq; 1 ‘Sr, \$t €tqfaif§r afro i’ is 
qq ^qrrqg&iT 1 qqiRR %sfir ^q>qg%&q qur^ft, mm atf^RR g^qqRd-1 
error aro^ t^rrItort: srfqqqqf q*jq 1 ^ arr^R^Rrorrowqr ^r ^ro 
2 iHjgror, f^ro^Rfiqw 1 qqfqqt ^stt Sflr r 1 ro g«#rrlrro^r 1 ‘fift fe ^-21 
^qiRot m rodroqt^fe 1 ^it ^ir?ro 

qr ^RTRR 1 cTeTt fRi SRTOTR^ f^%^qr I T% JRr ?T eR q^Ri, f% ^TT ?T 

24gf§ftt ^3R-, ^ r ?r ^TRcr: sro^rr;, wmi * r^t: srfe^J ^rq^t-24 

fererr^ r er ro^ ; ^rt T^ra^RiRrro M 
giR^qr^ 1 ‘^, cr qR^qa^Rq^Tcr: ?r ^rqfR, i%R %q^ft roq^ fe- 

27 cr sr^ ^qq^T r^tri 1 qTsroRTR -27 

^Q^r; gR^RFR^R* Rt^fqKRr^ qq ^-rR? 

qTRTRq-^WT^r- RRtqft 1%%:, qqtqft R qq s^q: RqRTRcT’ fR I eRt ftwT^C- 
30ReTHT ^rfRq%RRT R^TTqrtrq IR^erqq;! qft^TRqR R^TOHR^5-30 

ftrl^Rlrmq^ qnfWtmi rrr i’ i ‘%r ? q^qg-q ^qqjKRqq 

qi qqrq: 1 qrorr^fR^, ro g^qqjrcRRR^t qr?qqr rr i Ren, 

33 ir^qf?q R 5 rqR 1 qqiRRTi gq^ r^t* qfq RTq% 11 rr 33 

§ <i) rTR%q{q^ sqqfei^ qRq^RR ^qqqro% l’ ^sqr fefH^I ‘qTR, qT^qqqq 
frftRT, i%g qjTR qq 1 t% qfq q^qfqqfrq RRTq qqqiqrarR HeTR grR % grq: to 
36 TRkRTt qqTR^tfs qRT^R, 3 RJ qqiqi qq q^qnq-qT*. Riqt qqcTr<iq^q’ ^cgqFRTSe 

R^Rqiq^gq^ ftqroft ^r^T ^Rr^qf irqr Rt^r 1 ‘qq^, ro qq^r 
R#qqrgR 1 qft^R Henqq; 1 qtsrq^ 1 q*r q^rtRqqrqq i rq% y ftfir- 

39 efTRTRRqr ftfqqqqq gd |cRT ^qT^T, q:TRiq?qT 37 ^: f%^T qf% qRT qr, q^^q^39 

^crqqRr^TTRTR^ qwrftr RrRRRfr, fqro qr g^pqrqRf qrqrcrsq qqr qgeft rtr^r n;q i’ 
fR ^qqqq RqTqj^r ^qqsqqiTfRqTW^^qT A^pprqqTJgRT ^ft RqR% I cRt 
42 ^qfqqcqrq ^erq^rqqtroqftrfqft^ qf^RR 1 £ qt qt: qTRRTtj 42. 

1> p W 4T4H4- 3> p ^qR^fidWiF^t- 13> p btsr 16> p ?TTRT fill 1 # 0 ' 22) p ^ RTfclf^r 

Cg 23> ptoM. 33>p^t4^-. 35>p^[4^-^i. 39> egt^f. 40>p 

P inter. ^p#?^F & p rtg^r for ^t. 42> p p ^ % 
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i3riiwr frnw I ^qq^wrarrsn qf^rrd^r ^ otwrt l ^f^rfvr- i 

‘^r, qq; 

3 q^rc §«qr sq# ^ ^Tcrr^q; i q^rfr 5 ^ ii 3 

arsrr, 

TO3OTRTT f qf q#^ Sft ?ftJTT^ I 3%qtfqqT%cTrqT § II 

6 cT^t qq, q^qT f%i%rq cfTf'^r i fqqft qqRrwq^nq; I qqt srftrq <jfg%- 6 

i qsq, 

3?2^r qrftsftfer mm tq q %q sr i q^?rq x gqg<q qgt ^frrq^ H ^ 

9 3T?q^, Hqfarfq ^FTTM fa^qTfftqsI^raT^ft $q fqq? 5f OT€P% I *Rq| R I 9 

mTcfcft srq wt q^q i fsn d^q? qirsqtq g^rsqt srq ii ^ 

%q srqrq crq- *qrmq; qtrqqr; i k% qrfi^^dqTfewqraT^%q;q« 

12 qinr^qqqfton ^crqregqrqri i ^nm ^rfemtaft Tr^rn^TO -12 

q^^#gqq^ft^rwri%?ft ^sq^sftqjTqdT §^%q m 1 qrmnsqrqRRq gqqt qr%- 
qR’CRr 1 cRf ’em srfsqq^ 1 'erg srmrgf cfTJ’ flcf stt"t gq^r^qr^TOrr wfkmzz 1 
15 § ^ ) 3?Rf: *r qiraq* Rq gsqq^qgqrqr ^ 37^15 

%qR*q^q qsTwsnfqsqt ^%vqt m% q^qr ^:fercrr-^^rlfe^?rg^T^ ftPJcrerw- 
mm qrfq%rqqq^giv?sgqa>*‘ sfaq^qqq t%ttit* qraq^q^q^q^q^qq^: 
lsqft^f^gjpri^^f^TsrT?:^:: qqraT^sqr<sq rrf%^T ^rqr^tr Rrcqsq q^^maRsrscft is 
feqwr: ^crr^^ri qqn 1 

q^qrwft^qriqsr^q^ l %%% gqqsrr % q% q^i^qfere? 11 ris 
21 mt wk^ ^fqnrcf^tqqfer^ jS&ftqq* sreft ferqq?q 1 g%qfq% =q gq* 2 i 
-ssrmtqcTT^Tfrnrq^^ri qqra^fs^;R£q£qfcqH^%w4k^Hqt qrt?r gsrrqtfiq 
i^crsrq^Tq ^%er^rf^cRsrf^?r q^srcrqiT qTqcqqrt qrgqrcsqqTq qiqqqqqr 
24qrcrcqqm5^src cfR safari gsrrq^ 1 ^r^Rr qrqgsrnfcrqii qqqi% grR^flf -24 
nfoq% srq rcg^ftqfqqq^qreq qra^raqr 

^nr^JT^r qR^rq-gq-1 

27 § ?o) cr^TOgrq^dR^qRt T^qqqqTWq: $3Smrf%i f%i%qR?W^ 1 27 

trararc^qr ¥rmqg I £ A ^rbqr, R^^q^Rq^^rqf^crrlqsq^y^ sfiqpn 

f^ra^nqi^Td i’ ^qart^^t. \ ‘ %Rr, ^qr fq^iqr^qi: ?rrr l^^^r^^rrRr ^ ft3r^?r- 

30T?qrR 1 ’ qqt TTxq&qr T%Rri;^q qtqrg I ^cR, qq qqT ^ qqq qq’ WM \ 3T$jf30 

f^rfqq 1 ‘l^f, srsut R^R ^rtq;^Tq^rqf%^qj qi^Rr^q^r^n^r? 

^qFT^TqqTVTRTqR’^r: gq: qmgar^Tr^t ^tqqi^ 1 ’ qq*. ^r^qqiq^T ^rgqT-q 1 

33 ‘qfRfq - , i% ^q-qrqq^qfq gqt srearr ^qrtfr^a! sfer, qr srr^q% 1’ 133 

‘q?ift ^rt q RqfqqRqfqqqg j qt ^qa?qT^qi% Rsg .sftr gg^rqr 
R^t%q% t ^q^wTjH'qrq^Trq -sfa i% ^qqr q ?1 aTHqqriRRrcarsiT- 

36HRTq % qR^q fq% I rqfq ^IRT1% W>\ Scqnqqrqwg^qR l’ ^sqr 37% I ‘q^Rl^T, 36 
JRT T TR^Rf: 1R: 1 fq q^q^TqR^qRqqi; gqt ¥Tiqf ff% 

^f%cqr i 

39 j«) wft ^R^OTcq^Rrr?; jft Mfo qftjh g ^Ra^rrq^qqj ^Tqrgq%^q39 
rrf%fiF^?nqrfq' =q qqTf% f^%qqRTH 1 TrfNwRqq?^ I ^qgqq^nqTfcT^qg I’ cfcTs 

1 > p ^r^r Efifa. 5 > c ^trifj p ^rrsfqr for qf^rtsfq-. 6 > p m 1 8 > p b om. 

^r etc. to ^4N<.^- 9> c 11 > b gf^RfTO 0 - 15 > p Trg^Ef^. 17 > 0 arff^ffa, p 

qi%jTFfe. 18> p om. gjgjr, p 5 ^: for 30 > p qsff^j. 32> eg 3 ^: I 

flfRrr- 35 > °g 37> pb’^j^. 39) PB 40) 0 sRTRT^tarar I- 



1 . § 13 : Verse 36 ] 


* 


i ^arqRgat ss-aa? ^afaf 37rearatgcarq ^ frn?cr3T^^ I ^sarq gsaTa^rr sr*r^ 
fti i T.m sftf aa^: \ ra^ aj%trq asnsnfjt 

a*ga i 

srca sraraaraisf a srm aaa^q ^ i dRaei ^war ii rc 

raaT sfHaaaia a f%*??lk^i%!; i f#q al R^maRras-rar ii 
6 ^?wt saa^J^arqfq sNsng i aa aaRrar vrir wvm sa; qr^sr a II ^ 


aa; a???ri^gfeaai&Sr crr&atqft fqqfSRrar ^raiTT- 

raa^qg^^aqm^T qaterari&asrTacytear qrs^qna?ikr% ^Ttr^r^^r^T^cTT^- 

^q^qqrarqT q&ga 9 

qRa^aa^rsfta; i cTTWrsirm&^sr^^w^^fag^T i cfcfj 

^ar rftaqrqaat^qrwqr aarssi ^qq: 

i 2 %%y?f; g^? 5 T%^ i ^srr ag;iqqqrq^ laOTa^awfeaTcara trt -12 

ara: sftara i‘ra^, at ^crsa^ar gaar:; st^ttj ^ nrsa q^afar I’ craft k$t ‘^aarar- 
agatta ^araat a^arfta gtagw g^ararqftafta a arRsaaag’ fia^r^qaTt 
lsq^are ra at at aatf afaftq l ^ 15 

§ U) aat aftaar qrara^aqr* ^aeRRarailrcR^af ^?r«Tr3%^R^f natsr 
fa ^r=c^ff naia^q.^aT s£ ^ia ft% 3 rfa qa^ ^ sgsa q^faqiqV i era 1 ** 
i 8 ^aqR%^q; i £ a«n a^RTa, afrgaqaa^a; ^rRr^fa^Ra^aicfia: ^jtris 
q^aRa i &a aarefrar r^iffraar aarag^aaar ^sq% i 5 ^ afitaa I %ar; 

gaaRqyS ^saRra? a^aa Rlf^aa, i a; ga; fTfft gra^aaRar qrRrcreaga g^m; I’ 
2 iaat araa ^m^ra|; i %r, aa%ar aa gffar ara^ara’ f R i aa aagwr af%ron2i 
aftraq; i %, gsaa qaa, I ara grasaanla a?g;at raraar aafa aa: ^fanrsaa qaa . 1 
qqr gasa^a ^atf aaggr ferar i taar a>r<%r^r naga^r gt^ariftf sdaa^r grasaaT^a 
24 R#aa£Rl^cr rftaaar arRtft’ ffa I alaa ^ra ‘OTa^aa:’ laa: t^Rtc^r faggtMr -24 
§;qRfa fafTtqfergaR^^ ^ar%lir ^gfrag^ i 3 ?a aRaar^^a anfa^ag^nraaaT 
qRaaai aiaar ^riaa^rr^^r ^rasrrRa^r ^rg^qr 3 agfta^ff^ t?t^t aS 
27 saftategart fa^aa i 27 

§ {\ ) 3 ?a feaia arr% saeft^ taraqRaa^a^^ at^ aa ftoaws#gwg*r- - 
^rrafeR- t^rw^TR^rR** aaa^aTrraaqaamGTT, araqara arfR^, ^or- 
3 o^Ra?^ 3 g, Ifarg, aT^ta Rraargjg, aaara^Ta^a a^aqra^, aTft-30 

faa^a &gq, batata srarq^aq^qaasg, 

ataagas-Jg, rt qiaa gaa^ja 1 

33 aat ^ag#fa?at ^qicg^^^rt l artgfa^ar ata|aa 4 Ra^ ag: 11 33 

a^a% ^a^ar a?aar aa ^aia 1 fcgqcar ^qia^rrara^ a^Taa^: 11 ^ 

^aar aSrqraarqr qraaqRgqr 1 aar arvat aar arar %jfck s^R^ar H ^ 

36 aar ar^a fftfa ^ sfq a^^a^aar^ 1 aar ajj aaa?a^r?a aara^aa 11 36 

^t: aa^arara fa^araRa a^tcaaa; 1 a?r|Tat^rT^d arcaiaTa a ^aa; n 
aanar gaa)arfaaia\c^qa^aa 1 aar gaf a^at sftr Rr^ar ^aa^aaT^ 11 %% 

1 > B also fg'^. 2> b JTficfRSj 4> b sr^RT'TcTf^R q- 6 > b has a marginal note (on%^fq-) 

thus: f^fq-i wtk^nI f^ra^rraf $it- 1 srront q°if jfr^tfiwf: 1 . 7> p qgr ^ gi ft^ 

p cadds Rafter f^i|^Ffr- 9 > b ^pf- 14) p JFfWlt 5 Wt°- 16 > 0 fd^q^: JHTI% 

bR|: W ^FTtSHN^' ^TTMTS^fiRlfq h*V #S5^- 19 > eg ^f^r 5PTT^ for eta etc, 21 > c b . 

22) p fqwrM % : wt, B adds on the margin between g^PTM and ^;^t. 

23 > p ^TtacfiTRT^J f^TcTT- 25 > b has a marginal gloss cf^rta cm 26 > p b has 

a gloss iptf on rplf. 34 > eg <^ } b ;jqT^- 35 > pbc iggqsft or fg^, but the spelling 

fgq-qf is uniformly adopted here. 36 ) p v^%q': W4'€[^- 



12 


15 


18 


* 8 I [I. § 18 : Verse 37- 

i araaiter toBtt: i II W 

immnmi : i gre aanr 5ft a ^<i 

3 § ) act jtrsrr ^mianra aa mff^E H*rr?a qsr^ 1 *rracsrf*ai, ar^ia ^jtk^i 

^q^raafTOTT q> 5 ^ i’ ta%a 1 £ aa 1 m*t*T* ot'c^r; i 5^3*. 

mt \ mw aara^ 1 1 ant far: i as-ra se* i ^r%: a^ar 1aia: i 

6 #rfaaffr0r$ra s srj^a^n sra sft afr: srfrqT:, qaqffrsaTfrffercrr: qrqafn 1 

37ft r 1 

sa a|: crMl^cf ^aarn%f?t 1 ! aat a? ^fegsw §ct srrat 11’ ^ 

9 1 ‘awa?, arf% xtwn, % ar ^ftrgarr: 1’ faf^TrltfT 1 £ ta, 37^-^^ 1 

cRx^rr, 

tafr fareat a»fe: f^rfsq aj?at ^ =a ffea?: i 

12 ag: a^hfersr #racr: f^asar afrn airaaTaj TTfra: 11 y© 

*q%f srrcrer f^a^r afeaar ar Tjonrar ^raFacir^ 1 

grcra t ^srfesroasat f?nff5 i f&a: #fnrf tasrrcfr II ui 

^r^r<0' ^R^st ^n*fr aatea: 1 ^rtwrRraft ft st^r;: 11 y^ 

1 aj<fftfrfT srrat ^ u y B 

^ ^craV ^sqT^r: fSacR^: I atqq* J^t^: a^K 3 mt TTtvFC: II yy 

*wn«ft srrrrfftet aasftaaaifqa: 1 asmrsrcat ft** T%^rr^r yrta*;: 11 yn 
fwi% ^ aat€ *&tairit srft i aafiNteaMt ^Fan^rraV «%ro 11 y$ 
^r^maarcsrewt 5:^ft%cr^ I sf^araat fircr*fr =a ^nrmt ata*;: 11 

ffqgt 1 a?ft faa*tt ftoari ffer% j^rra*;: ^ 11 y^ 21 

^RaraT ^ 1 g&nt: afsftat srt&R:: 11 y^ 

I xwk STTq% ^ II Ho 

iTFft wz??(W' i qr^r^fr r cF^r^rtcn 11 ^ 24 

^ ^rsat^3 «for; 1 3 ^st^ r > irf^t ^ ^vtt;: 11 

^ T^TcI ^T^ WHRT a^Ta ^TgTf^ifr I cTcf: ^7T?r§5^5T" 

27 ^w^ Trq aT^ftfvr: cr^pT^r f^qrRir 27 

fafWNn*, am*^ ^rf fj^ i ^ q^fer: ^ftqi^r- 

ttt^ ^TmramaFf^ j^r ^qSFr^t^jt srraq^^ ca, 

30 ^ ^id:, ^H<Rr ^FRTToft ^araR: 30 

^rwap 1 f€T §?W£:, ft^^dR^TT ^T^M 

qlt^r|T(t^^a , n , R ^s iH^ci^ 5 T% airffca ^T^Tr^rt ^r^ctt^t::, 

gregra^TFr ana^^rqTaiTTRTvqT^teTT fa a^rrfe^ifta^T: ^a>^T aifa as^r l^ar 
ai^awTRaT^ i 

36 §^) ^ ^ iwo ^rnnarn:: af^^ri^aRPR:: ^ajrsraTftsRtqaR^ff-se 

aTiremt aTf^^Ta^r: te: 

1 ^rrftf a ia^aa ^ra>^aa da aia>Tt 

39 Sy , ^ f5R<; ^ ?Wn * SRcf: % l% q ^ r^TT39 

ta^r JTRaia: I *ras: ^ra^t sft aj^^q: I’ aa: 

a^rargqrtaR: i %, ^qrtur acH^TfrFaiifefft ^ r a i % ^Kt 

3 > c trans. swl after %(^, p spells g;^. 13 > p b gi w wi ^ d!^- 14 > o 

15 > B 17 ^ 0 **^+UlJ 18 > °g 25 ) o #RRTt. 28 > outf q^T^5ft^:. 31 > p 

. ^jJti?TT. 36 > p xf p^R;;. 37 > p 5 ^i^a 3 n# a - 40 > p b add $ after p qg^.. 


6 


15 


18 


21 


24 



-I. § 18 : Verse 60 ] fq&qqi*qqRT K 


* 0 


ist^tw qgq: sriffir q^rqf^^tfq^^n ?qq i 

*£t$q: I’ BT«r ^oftqtsqrq ftRqT S 7 ^q S?N^ I ‘qqgr, qqTf^g^T^f^TgcSq- 
3 %cTTfFr^T?rr q-^rrsfrfir^Tfri ferf^qrqr srqqft &, qqf qtirq i’ nrq ^qrf^s: 3 
<pn ‘^rt q«rr ^rmft^r'f^’ rfe q^ ^S^qTcsnjcqrq qq?ff q^R&^qrq^Tq^- 
qr< 5 qqq§qo?terqT ^nrr^^r srfirqqqrqqrq i m^qqf^Tqrc ?rcqr ^q %d% %fk?m . 
edtq'^qfpprt H^srf ?ri^orf s?qi%q ftq^q^R’ Tier qfsqqqqr qrq^ft qrqr^ftq- 6 
ITTTT^ Sj^rq^T =q STcftlVV I %fq, Rfqt '^m qrc%r% q^fecP ^WcfT 

irirn:? I’ ^cfr qr^T sr SA: I i ‘q* q^WRrq% 

9 TT^qT^fr^c^qgq?fq i ^r Tm^WT T^tm 1 9 

qqrft qqqtqq c^qqqftfq 1 37ft sr l 

c^frftiqWR ^rq^gOTnr&rq; 1 arW^Rq^r fq fq^?^ H 5 ^ 

12 § ^) crrq^srrq-cR %q ^rq^q^?^ gcq^wq: grgqRrrqcr: i qsr fesn 112 

qrgftq qqqq^q^^q:, qsftmq fq ^jqqf^^^q*;:, gqRretqrq fq qq^J, fqq^t&IBt- 
ftq qrqgq:, qiqrfqrarqqqjq fqrqqferqq^rq^q;: 1 q iq^qpq ^afcp^i ‘grqrc, 

15 s^m i’ ^qftorret qq;i ‘^q^q^rcr^q 1%f%cqf3wqferi’ is 

qfttq ^qq i ‘qTRqi qiiq qrqq:, i% swr^. t% ^arqq^spq q’ ffq 1 ^qr^mRRiR 1 

VR ; 3Tqqrqqr^ I q^sqrqrqSTqST 3TTqq:, ^rf-#m-fq?qTfT^qi I % 

18qrrq?q I 3Tsqqftc^sqqq: 1 18 

TOfosrlq aifer^^q qr£ qqtf^f 1 aisrf^ %o qjorf qq-fsiqqr qqr 11 ^ 

^q^r f^q qqr 1 37#^ q^Rferfynt qqq; 11 ^ 

21 qqcqqrorgqq % qqr?q g^qp 1 qftq^r ^f^qqr qns^qq; 11 ^ 21 

qqj; qqrat q# q £T £t TSSrra^rSTqfc l £T 5 T q^r% qftq q gqTqqT ^ II ^ 
qq 3^3 ^q-lqrq^qrq. qr fqr^ 1 ^iqrrqg^rq. n 5 ^ 

24 qiq^q^^qrct f%%fq% qrq^qq ftqnVrqj ‘qcsr, ^q; snqrq^aft qq^rt- 24 

^■i ^nriq^fq-j qqqrqi 3^, ^qrd s^qfqq#%, m?£t sftr q^qrf%, sift 
;ciqgqr qq^ 5^5 I arm q 1 

27 q%^§^I^W^%%5 qfqqseqr 1 fq^r^rqft ST## nqqit ciqi^qci; ii ^ 27 

§ Us) ^q^rqrqqqsr^^r^qTqt^q^q^qqTq^gtfq^qqTqf^^qi ms%qra: 
^tqqqqqtq q qq^^nrqrr^ #T§qqqTqJfq^tqqqqtqTrrqqiqi ^q ^fqftq^rqTR 
30qqj^qf^r q^ tqqrq qt^fir qjf qfq: I ^rqrd sRr qtftqqqf^qigqfq^q^^'qrq 30 

qrf%lr g?ftq i qrq^rqqqr^q qq; qrqcqqqf ^rq^qRT q^rqmq qc^rof 
q^qqr^^qm^ qqqqq^fqq#q; qgcqqiq 1 qqqrqr qrfqqt qqq ^i%nrf R-^r 
33 qfq qrqqlr sgqrq?qtq mfeq: 1 q^q iq^qr^crr* q^qr^ sRfqq;st^rri 1 qq qq 33 
%qqr%q irm&r ^fqrqqf i ‘37^, qft mq^q^rq** qjq fnr^r^cqfeqi 1 37^ qfq %qt 
^ qq: qiq 3^?qq 5^% I’ qq iq?qqqT ^mb\ TtV^r^q qqR^TTOqqr ^ftqjqr 
36 q^q* ^r%qi^t ^q*» i qq; qq^fBtqftq^ qrc* feR^^r^ff^fq^sS^qirT^qT^r: 36 
%qr qiqqqrq: ‘^qr^aqtTa^qrqf cfq vmm qc^r^qq #fqq^q q^% 1 qq^ qqx^ 
md^q ^qRq f^Rqqq; i * 37 ^, fqqqqqrqqq^ 1 
39 qqR^c^q tqrrrqqnft q =qq %^l ^q^T^q #J qi fqt ^q: II 5 qo 39 

§l<:) 37 q qqTqqHqq^q^q^^qRq? 4 Kq"K: * 3 X*gL I “ A j%fe- 

^rftr^fq-^rur ^q^qq?^^K, OTrqJ^q qq qqqqj ‘qpqsqqRq qqi?nft qi^fqqrq 
42^%uifqFqqrq, qT^tfeq ftjqftf’ I 5 ' iq q ftf?qq ^qrlor | ‘q^, qjq42 


3 > PR inter, c^f^t & qq^fR, p om. 4 > b ' 6 > 0 jffi 


¥t rTiq 0 * 7 > C 


Rcifffi- 13> p mTm 15 > eg apssrflfer i% Q - 19> p @pt for ^TR- 23 > P c^q;, B c^qr:* 28 > P °q^R^R° 5 
b om. Rijqq. 30 > p fiftcn^;. 35 > p inter, q & . 36 > okh °^: ‘tqrff vrq^ f^T 

I^TR- 10) c rRfft: ERWft:- 41) b ^pjqR, 0 iRJcRtff. 



* 10 


[I. § 18 : Verse 61- 

lgq^^ftsfq qq qtqqiq r qsrqr ttjt ^i%aTTOTf^r- i 

3*q qt srrr f^reaTqwrq^q i 3r$%qw*Tte^qT ^f^qq^qp 1%^ %qr 
3 5?rw qqfer i’ rfe ^q^r qr^anrqgiq qs^ra; qs^rqqRq^r iwrft sftqfq ftferePTR 3 
qriqfic^q>qfrr crr^TcTt sSrqrctqqT^^qq^qT^qqfqr qgTf^sqrcsff qq-sf l qr r 
qF^q^qi^Tr^TT, sftftq q^qft’qsrqror, q^Tg’&q rp?5rraq>T&qT I rqferq i 
6 s arq^t q^fte&Fqqwn qt qq^tfcrarr ^^^rTrrq^^crrfe^qqr^Hr^: qftq- 6 
i qrr^r qqqq qqqrqqq: q*n%q fe^rqrqfq sfcjftt TOTOrqfqq sw ^arrqq; r 
q^Aarfe feFqqq irk; irqssqqpqt qrqp^r^TFT^qHqf^ qrqqqfqf^; sf%fer*qqq- 
9 ^{%H^qra-?:T3T3q-Fr qifqqqq^rq^q^qtj r^iirer^y q£qrqqqq??qq; I q sfteprqT^q 9 
M srrcT ^n^cft s^rqf^r^q;, q^or ^ qst^qsrqlrerqF: i crdrT qrqqq itfrrd sfei 
ctt^tT^ trqtRqjrj[ftfqcTTW^^T sq^Rrq, ^Rmrr^^r srfh, qqqrq^rsraFfH fqqw 
12^ ^fcqarspTTJ, %%qqfqq sfhsrcTTqTi, Jgfq: qt sf? STfTcJTT 12 

fercr^q^TT?TTcTi I rTcT^ff ^qfcrr RTFcfcR t 4 qftq m$ Hq^fe>qqq?^ftq-^on^ 

raFqgqs* qfnrq^r ^^r^qqrc jrs^iftr i qq trRrqqqcq?, ^ %q 5^: s’ qfi=r t%?cpt^ 
i5^sTTHi $^%«5TqfferqqT q^q: ?sf?tq$qj jjrstt sfoqqj £ ^ft srftrqqrfq^Ror ^q^q -15 
R-qfnrrr, cr i aqn^’ qft 1 ar^r &q ^Rqftq#3qftr^qR£R qqqr 

qqqqargq^l qRqqr ^q^qqqqqrft^T fer^^^iRnrT ^#- 
ls^imqfNiq: ^Wcr: irarc i orI ^erjtq^ftsqgq^r srenfon srastq ^cqrqqftHs 
^sraqqfrpt qrfaqqq^srcar^ft^t q^cr*;: q*;: 1 qq* sjqq^ftq qqqftq tot qrtfacra 
^^qi^qqtrrqrwq ?rt srnft: 1 r 

21 ft?T qqrFcTSTqarg^q f^cTT ^crn^rnR^r ^rSTciqq: I ^rrftnr q^qrftqW?gftqFq- 2 i 

iwqqq^n qscn iftMt 1 a-q^-qsq qiftf}: gftTO i ftqiftqq; 1 

‘fWTC, ^ftft ftferaq^ I 

24 r j-m^i ^rrgg g qR* q %qiqqrc: q qqrsr tgi l 24 

^ qiqq*TOftq ft^smft qqi ftqrcq: ^>3 ?qq; II’ 

S^r ^hTOTTiF^’Hp. %rk^qvniftTq?:f%^ ^q^qqT^rqqrH^q 
27 ^q^q=q^cq(^3^i ?qq qqq: q^rrq: 11 1 n 27 


[ 3T«T ST^R: ] 

§ l) cTcrer I 

30 pTTq- qc^rq^iqqqR3; q^qqTq q^R ^qrqq; II l 30 

sWqer qrqq ^^fr^rqniq tow: i qq 11 r 

ifa*- ^1* lid S^IfTm: I ^ ST% qj^TT qii || ^ 

33 qqr^q q%^fTq: ^ 1^ R ^TTq% I ^ -%q qq^ q;q % || « 33 

ifqSKftqiqqt^qj^ q^-OTt TO q; II ^ 
3 TqTJqTq'Kidnq ^ft: ^rq q# ^r ( jqqfq I qqrqqr qqi^Tq ^T^cTq^qr ^qr II q 

36 arfqq^rm ?rr% sq ^nMrq: 1 5ft ^f ^rqorcft ^ n ^ 36 

^Trqr ^rTf^rr#rrqiqry; ^r^q#on 1 ^?q fqqqc% sSt ft ^ftq; n <r 

fq^dq^q^q^tqrftlfqT: I q% qqRT vrfqqT qrq% sftf qqr qqt? II ^ 


7 > ° 9>pbS%^. 10> Pinter. ^ & q. U> eg for ^ ^ 

^^T;- 12 > p ^^r B%^^°. 14 > p ^rrswit, eg fra- fqter ^tran: ?pww?! qc^f: 

Wfa^l 16>Pra«T^?TFPTTq:^ 0 . 18> b W \ ^ 27> p b 29> p b add art 3|f 11 

before ^ etc., b ok °^m:\ 30> p b ^p*^. 32) p ^ for ^:. 33) eg. *> ^ ; . 

34 > B eg te^for 



-II. § 4 : Verse 20] 




$ 11 


i RR^*7*ft3RfeR^r§^%R^ i finrRfe sfe srRTRtffirTTRsre h ?o 1 
fro ^s^rcn^r^JTcTT '#srt *r% i Ri^R^RTtaR: srrftr srfc R?rfer ?r \\ll 
3 rsiJ i^r sr^r srr^fer ^ t^rr; i rtr% #37#r# sftr # 77%feMt ^ n \r b 
^TTSRRFcrrTSfgrrrt i srfen?? cTcsr^rtw n \\ 

cRJ §RT71RWR£ W%#str 

6 ^ cT^qr ^wr^^^rtrstt rwwr fesrsRTTfeftr i rr ft, 6 

§ R ) 37% ^T#%^T- 

V% RSTR# 

9 few: 1 W ^Rf^f?Wf%^wfe^WTSffe^Rfesr rrfesrfe RRRP 1 9 

%srr w wferi*R- 


mm w Rs^ ; *rfa qfeiRjRftrc fegfer i m ?n#c- 

12 ^kqrfe^R^cTR^T^T «R*n*graRj^ ftRTRfecrr ^T^rtfe, ST?R5Rr,12 

3t^Ir 5W3rt%r, «*ipr tfz&Twmi, rtrts# R*r wd ot% i 

cTRT WR fe^^TTISTRlR l TR Rjfe WTT ?T ^frWR^fe SR: II 
i5Rfowwfe^%r 3 ^*torr s^^rnfer^ ^r#r: i ^ r%r^ ^ris 
#fel7^TftR7T:, fesTRfeetfcr QVft T§RRR; 5 RWR^I ^ RRjfeTR^Tfferr: i 
37RR?fe?r §RT t^TF R33Tf&R&T W*W I STfeg: fefR Rlg£?IRSrr R3TR *r*fe II ^ 
is <t%r w 5% w$k sfer Tj^ferR i * rstr ii ^ is 

§ ^ ) cTR *^TWR RHR% ^p^RST^fftfe^R RHRfel^r: 3TR%SRC: 1 ^ 
g^rfe: ^Rfenftsr wrorw fecrcfite ^Rrw ^ Tifenir 773^ 1 sr jt# Rfeg^TTfftnR 
213^fexrrft ^^RT^feRTTJTRwfe^ 'PTW ffe RWfe I cRT21 

7Tfer«fe R^ gn F RR RRTTRfeRTRWRS* 3RR7T37tR *F£T#rTTJ?t<RfeftR feRRtR afe- 

|<rrr , ^S , » . 1- 1^\ , . 

^RRT^RctR 7J77 3HU3R- 


24R3JR: SRWTW: ^TTTRR I % c^rc<JF£T STHTR %, Rfe% I ^RoSRrfftsR^RTRTfesi^ 24 
RHRTW^rTTRR::’ %ft 3TRR ^R^T^feR Jlf RfeR: RT^rft STtRFRSfft cfR ^TTTTRJTI 
3RT5J =^ f R RCRTfeRTnr fepaRoR *Tftfcr: ^TRRm^RTT^ffe^^^iRT:: 

27^r#3feferd7:^ fe^crfiwjR^w: rjt rtt^r:: 127 

§ S ) cT^TR^fe TjfenR f^^^r^fmrfRff ‘r 37^’ fi% 5RR g-^RFR^ff fe!3RR- 
Hflf^ HTSferafe 3T%TR^ I ^ fetRRR^ ^TTRR, mV ST^IR STHT 

30 Rg-sR Rwfer qr^r^ 1 30 

R RRTR* R R RT^: R ^ fTFTO^ I R R^JRi R RWR 11 ^ 

cT 3 % %r rrr sr ^ ^rrfcr^ 1 cfeR fe^ftcr 3 §cfe? 11 ?c 

R5T 5f^r’ 1 s < STRTI.R,’ 375^7 RT^^RR 1 %^T7T^t 33 


^^TT«7 R% RRR, ^7 cTTR^RR^feRT** fefe%R ff f^RRT 37# 

fefecTWR^^ 1 R^ TRRtt^ R7R 77^t! ^rRR7R^#TfeT feR l R^t TTfeR^I ‘TR 

36 ^T%^TH gRRl^SRRT*; I’ cRt 77T#R 37%^ l 'wr^RTT^TR 36 

qwfer 1 ’ sfer ^rt it^R: 37^RW gRRft#fe^R i 

77# ^7 feR=^ I %, 3RR%r^ 1 

39 1 ^T ? ^3rr^ % ^RRRRcg ft II ^ 39 

37Rf l^rr fe^Rjfe f75TT* R ^ R^-R R t l c^^ T R^ fe ^f*57 7TR %R II R° 

4) b yjqeR^i^. 7) 17 > p fRq: for 22) p ■h^i^uiiwPI-^. 23 ) p qR.*#^ b (%^cT for 

M Rfo&cT- 25) p adds and b adds fyR; (but later scored) before °t^. 29>PB o f^t£or°^ : 0'* 

33) 35)p^qT#r. 37>p°^t^ 0 . 39) p sf^rR^^tf B / 
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^qq^ Kiqd qqr 


[ II. § 4 : Verse 21- 


_ t gTTT ^ cT^TJTcTJ II 1 

^f^fNr gflT Wqqqsrcwrqq^ l s^Tcr H 5 ^ 

3 § ^) nq qftq* 3%£T% sq Tq req q wr^f^rq? i %rqqqferFf«rfr 3 

fq^jq cT^r ifq qq?q rq^nr;f«cft feqicqsiftq, q??r?^ s?qq ^ m 

fqqisq f^f^ffqq^ qfotq; fe*q> qqqrq. 

6 qfqRfcT’ fra 1 T%?cTRc^T TT3nqqqT^ I %, q^T §RT*c% 5^FcTTO- 6 

dftTcT. *=T q qr, # q Rqft 1 ’ *T^tqR I ‘qtqftq qqqr’ rfq q^qpqan qjt 
q^RT q§q &q rn gqqt ^STJ I %t%^RiqqqrqqRF J %RR%tNT3R- 
9 ^ROTTTOP, %T^^g^I^^Tfqtr^?rsr^nTi?5Ttq^;arTJ, %Tq%fqmeqTRRftqT23T I ?NT q 9 

?rsqqq crrcmrnte qRTrqq^, qiTOarTfeq ^rmrrqq 

^ q^T^FT q^q qqr^5fl[cn %qfcn qfqqgqrq I ‘q; ect ^:, qs|q ^rq fW 
12 qsqqq:’ frgq? qrerqsriqq^ s^R 1 %, qrq^q gfiRrqqqresqT ^dWqqRq^qqtfqrq-12 
q&cfRT gfrR^^qrqrq^Rt qqqrq sftqqqsqqTqiqf ^qrqrqft qpqqr^rcf^;, 
Winter %RT immwt sm gqq:, qqq^iqRqi ^qtq qqmH |’ £ 3?q 

15 qq^qqf ^R qqq qftr^q% 5S2T qq ^q%^qqqfa^f§RR I 3?q q^Tt ^gfq’jq q^q-15 

stffcoim* ^q^uiFqfcr qqR q^T qiqrfqq> sfir I qqqfer qfr?5FT qRT ‘RPR 
qqqR, ^qrfq^cr’ I srat %F%TR ¥mqR’ fTct q^qRirq ^%jr% 

lsqqft q S^rqq^Fq, qqr =qr^ sftr gqqrfq^q&TTqp qpqqq^f^qqt qRT qqq?q-i8 

5 ^iqiTJ 1 qqqq r qrqqiRr ?^rk ff^r ^rlte^^&qi^qpq q *prp 1 qqqj?^ 1 

%qqq qqqq^q^3%q’ fR I qq§3 Rpqqqq^q I ‘qqqqt -SgRT^TTR^ ^"R, 3Ruq 
21 ^Tqnqq;, mm qqfR:, qjt^qorrcq: s isfr:, qqr qtq #qrcfe?sft:,2i 

q^q^roqrqqqi, ^^(qfe^sqqqr, JJ55 qqTR^w, a mxt ^trqg-RR, §qrrpq^ 
ffRK^ ug^ ^P-t^P ^qrfqqiqTqq^qgq^qqT, fqq^q^t jft^FqqjRqr, ^RR^Ti 
24 ^^q^R^nfeqj, 3FWiq?ql q^^gJ^RTR, qiqqj*. ^RqqRR, f^rfq: ^nfq^Tq^T24 
qqoft-qn^^ ^r#qT ^r^jwTfer%q^rq^^sriHqgR'3r» : q^[ sr t% q^q, %q 

qqqqT qrqq^^qtqTqrfq 5F#qr qq^n#rqqr cTcfs^RTr I’ ffq 

27 RRqq: q^fe#rarr irif^rTT Rq^q qt^: 1 4 q^fq% sft qr% q^TW^q; 127 

qgsfq fqqqi^qrRTqqt%qT qtq?:qrqqqqsrTRqr i m zmm) 

qiq^lqqr fqqrqr, sr^i qcqTqrtq^^^rr q 1 qqRf^rFt q#4^rr- 

30Rp qic|' q ^rqq^, qq %q^T5R^qqRRftr I X‘K qq%q %qqrqqqq fqjqqrq30 

qqiq^(H^q;l q?q =q qtEJjpqTqqiq^I qq; qqq srrqqrqq ^rqimqr qssrRqqqq^qT^ 
qqt f^Ttqq J f R I " 

33 § V) STWRoTT SRTTq q[%rq qr^qqfrqRrqT qqqR q^qp^q ^{^q 33 

Rrqr qrqqqqq I 'qrq, q ^^cqqrjrq^^^r^q^r^frfq^^rq: qoftq:, qqqr ^ 

1% f^WrR, ^q offqT qRqrrfqf l’ ^ftq^q?^qjJ^qT qf^RJ^ I ‘qt q*qt5T, q^?^ 

36 q^5 tiwKV&m*! ^frqR 1 qqr q I 36 

^tqt qtqs^ qiqr^q ^tqsnR^rqftrqT? 1 aqft ^rtotj h 

qR#iq ^Rqmfq^: ^tqqq^q; | q%#^§qf^q^q; qrqqicft ifqqji II 
39 q^fqq ^qif^ ^7R q 1 fqt^R qq^f II 39 

%q 3 ? qqs; 2 R qcftqq^ sq % 3 % l ^q^qsptq^q qqqr 3 q ^rtqr II 

V "W- ffmm^:. 3 >b sfS. 4> 0 for b 
5 > B ,6>o suggests ^^rr for imm. 10> p ffKFFll^^, p 12) p f,^fffe- 

f^rai^ 1 ^ ^ 3 ^t: etc. repeated (as above) ending with 18> c i^sfq ^ 20> p b 

29 > p Watsons. 33>p^v*f\, 37 > eg WFrr; : q^Kl‘;l. 39>p^f^q-, 



1 


-II. § 8 : Verse 37 ] ^ 


♦ 13 


i i ?r 3?n sRta^^srke^ ^n^ssrqq ii rvs 

ftraFa feffta ?rer ^TRcR^TT^r^rr i ?r s^rftr ^tRT itaretagcrrqRi n 
3 I q: qftsmlc qwqfir ct^t st&r ferc^ il *.\ 

qR sntsft srlfcq q^qq qrdRtnr?^ i qqqqq qrosftsrqrRFqi feqRrq; it \o 
3T^?^Wfra^s!T^FqT^TOTf^f wzi ¥rftr4taR ffor, qqm 3 d RRu gqr* r 
6^oftxPq;l 'snd, qq q *d S<%r pqt, #£$rp, T% #dq CR 1 crat 3^WT- 

^rrfnt I ‘q trq- erg qq qRnqqpi Rqqr^qqqq^qq5Sqr5T5q*d ^iq^Tfiqqfft 

dq^qqdgg^t *|jiirR ^rq fq otth 4 * \ q^q 

^^Tq^cTrrafe i 


§ vs) a^fe ^qfrqrfrr^qT q% qn^ft 

qqd I cTOT 3#^f%nTRF5f¥TTTt ^q^rffTO HR%5lt Sm l cFT ^J^qt 

12^; qftqHiqr t q^t 1 crt q ^dteiraqt s^ggsr* 1 crcr s^^rraT 112 

criti rstt sfrqtar =q 1 h 3 q^A qr^qr^q qp^isrqSt qqf^q^qrc: ^qt- 
-sftrqiferqqn srf qr sf§ ^Tfj qfefreqfq 1 ct^t ^istr 

lyqt^T fi^&tq q^sftq ^fcT qm ?pq 1?^, cTR^ST, ST qq: 1 ^ 15 

Rr^r sirirar^^r^EK^r qfcf ?qr qiroT srrton 1 qq Rcrt ^fq^TKJrrd^r 

Rq#r 1 n qhqraqq^qq; 1 qq; m qr^fr =q 

ISqiT^fnqq^fterqT qqT& cTT qrqtfqq^qrqqq^qsfYqT 4 tgrJTTnravTOftT« qi8 

Rsqrafq 1 qqt qcqrq, qqn qqR Tqrrq^Tqgg^qRR ^ sRr q>T*d sqfqqqqq 1 37 «n?q^r 
qsr ^rq^sFffrqqqrc 1 

21 awq^ntqt q^r T^sn h^t fqq^T; \ fsjr^qi snW^n rqqqRrq: 11 21 

37g^^r^cTTqTqqrR4cr w&p i qqqRrqrq snarrR RfeTRr sraFqftr U Vi : 
qq ^FTcrasrRs TO^TqTg^gqtq; 1 11 ^ 

24 T%^rifq 3 ^ ^Rqrt 1 tt^tt %q^r ssrriqRt 371^ ^: H 24 

q-q 1 w^^rmq: 4 tfti cF^cfre ^r^rqr. it ^ 

^3'iqTfrrfe ^ ^rferi 1 ^r-qt-w^cr qiTqWqT^irHHi^ 11 ^ 

27 § C ) 3??qqr cf^ 5TT% qaT^q^J ^Tqr^qiq qROTr^ ^Tm^qTJT l sRf qwi 27 

43 frr 4 t^n 4 q^mq* 1 cTcTfi ^ qrpqr qr^ g^qRr- 

mw*$ q -3 qfm; 1 qq ‘^^^qqRqrw era sqra^cFi^ i f qf^ 

30 cTR^ s[i cfrTt qj 4 qT^FTT^ qR^f^, q^l^r cT^T JTTT R" 30 

^rorRrR^rar^, ^fi * 5 ffer pqrqr^q^qRqj^qqr^T^RFrfrqri 1 % ^qrfe, 

mqrcJFTr ^ ?r 3^q%, qRr^ ^ qm: 1 sR jw ^rtt cfq =rmt 

33 3 rf^qRr 1 crrqq; q^qra cr^qf 1 4 t^qFn ^rm^rr n^rf gr^rm i’ %m 33 
^qsq ^ qTtRq^sr^^^ftfr; qq#t 1 f%t cTRrRrq^ ¥Tfq?qT ¥tRtcT^I^ 
qFqfir, c?Tq?ra:?Tr^^ 3 ?rq 1’ qtf?^?qr ^rfarcT^ 1 i% q strict 


36R5r^ft^%fi4 ^flq^rniRr, q ^nfiRcr^r f¥q^im c4 cfr^’ i:Rf^q?4f 36 

ferqT 1 ^t^ftqn 3?TRq ?TT5q sci =ncrr 1 q^r qq ^f%f?jq^4 

stitr; 1 i rBt sfir ^ ^ l ^ 

39SRr^q^iRn 39 

rqflq^R^qt^fR^T^fearfqq^l STTJR ^T2i m^W \* 


2 > p' b ^ftlM. 6 > 0 5f{ T3^f for ^ts^'q'- 11 > 0 ir^-. 12 ) p om. q^ft g^t, p b om. ^ after b p 

^■■sr?cfr- 15) p b %q: 3 b om. g before ^%°. 19 > 0 for effrsft- 21 > p b R^iT^m:. 24 > p ^h^%- 

29 > b tpf ^qssq. 30 ) p b inter ^ & rpq, 36 ) b 40 > p ?n^f for 
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[ II. § 9 : Verse 38- 

i § ^) i srerer* h aferferTOn tort I *nfcw rir to? i 

nrk sfgft srtsft feqq: qt q^ltq to qfro^: I 5 to^ 

3^t tr^to i fe tot gTOrror to wpft JnShw^r s 

qft3rc%?r H%ferl%lR to toprcft ttt ?r qfPR i’ 
e sitf qfecr ssg fPR: fftrr? stot to: i %*£( to tot toI cTO? TO?qfer r ii ^ 
esrfcr <rro^rt 1 ‘q^q to fkmm irfto qRTftf ferar. sfer &^rr sft# erraqi 6 
I gTOTO TO qrfefef TOITOTOT*’ f TcT qfeqT HT f^T^tcTT 1 

i^Rto i Ifer f asr^fi^r yrint^TOT to qferR: I’ to^tor-- 

9 fforfe?TO% TOTT^f TOTT*ficn*l 9 

ft TOTT^t TOT R^?T ^TcT %g l fT ^TOTOTft^gTTq^ TOT qtfefJ* II ^ 
to r fer^n^rT qsTOtsR ?%rtcp* i ‘qra* tt grorf: e? r 

i2^:^fi-^jnr tor? i toto qfett i 5 fR? ffecrqg: ^ sfeTsqRrgqq: 12 

srfeq q^roTOr^rfer ^toT g^'roqqro qT£rTRq% qftfefforTOr: ferer: 1 

§ 1°) cars* >^r5r toWttot r qferor TOTOtq* 1 

15 ^r g qf^TOTOTO ^qqqqR qfero sftfes 

€tfewor RSTT R fepl I §TOft TOTrf^ qfTOT I TOT TO ferfeqqftoft #q 

grp? g:qfte ffir ^tott^t %ffe?nftRr feTO* ^fe^orr^ TO^ffon ar^T&ronr- 
lsq ^ fe^fer forfeit tot, TO^T^tTOT^TO siRr^r toA gr%?ft 1 snort tttototis 
TOT I ‘fT fefrt, f^grTOTt'TORrcrft'Rf I fcT* q^TO* WPT Srfeft R l’ qafeoTO STTO4 
qrcfeftqR tlr TOgRgtf f*Rft R srrqg: i to: TOragsqsqTfrT^r t?r rtRctto; i fe f t, 

21 TOT 3T3RFT $t ^TTORTJ l’ f% hi T%TOT ^3* I 21 

*%rt TORT ^Rr^^fTteTf^q-RjcT^TO ^l^TT ^ftf I TO: ^PTOrTOsq- 

troT^TO^T: ( 5 i gpromferro fTfr^rr, it ^fr^ftl’ g^f fan Tifqr 

24 ^FTOTf STTOOT^’ ffe ^(t RTOPT l 24 

^frm^T^RstssTOTOt fen 1 fefer f^srrrsft ^eiTOTOfeggro: 11 «o 
TOfRRm^r ^ftrosgi^mgfTT 1 fs^ft TO^s^rsrrftsrT^iot 11 m\ 27 
27 to: sferri^crraTOr.fri ^rt to* I wrog; to f^fer: 11 ^ 

§ U) 3 T^h ^flrot ‘A ^^rolw, to ft^rt irr ^tot:’ 1 to: h ra^rqfe fe qi^TO, 

fr ^ftr^’j ffrr ^r^rrg^m froTTOTO^T^TTOf sn^r 

30 cTO 5 TO^r s git^ ^ftcT fer qg?TOC ffe qfe^TO|cr. 1 3 ?«r fer^: ‘i% 30 

swm^^m srofet ftfro’ i ^^rotir ggrg* 1 fer:, cferot ^ i’ 

snf^t STOqqfe- irt I'gg golfer 1 qf: nm. f^pvr ti 

33 s«t: ^rfR- q?q qqTqfr^fp 1 qd pt^otrt fefe 11«« 33 

q^fe|% qrqTOTTOT % qt^Ug 1 5 TT 1 TTOY qrq fT#^T ferRT II W 

go^epr TOt g^got ifetf frqr 1 ^fq^f! qft feqr^tfSqq?* 11 ^ 

36 frP fe^fR tqr TOT^RT* I TTT Pc^rfe TTTO R* ftfTP TTJTFTTTg II 36 

TOtiq ttotot ^^tr: q;p 1 PTfe n qiqqiPrR 11 ut 

qfq TOgrr^g^qr^r ^twt f tr qi^qi* 1 pito 3TTO?gfrt n q^qqj* H ^ 

39 qfq RfOTTTTfer TOfe ^%fqqr* l Pft TOTtf TOR P^%PTcqfitTOT*ll 39 

%i RTOferrt pTO^%TOTrTOTT* 1 qt jtg qfoi%qf?* 11 

fRTOr^CiTO qg% Trt^ferr 1 TO:g^iT ^ pfe qrqqqrrTOqrro d’ ^ 

42 _^ l 5 ^ qmfe: qgj* I qonp sr TOT g^qqTTOR fq^ft cTOT II 42 

2 > 17>PBj rf ^i^. 28> p 0 ^ 03 ^, b m g^r;- 

q?T- 29)p^5|j^. 30>B^f^pf|^°, 40) p om. 2nd cf^. 
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-II. § 13 : Verse 66 ] R 


1 

3 


srtsrqrqqq? ftsjiftq'qr qfaft s^sqt qsrsrqnrfft sRr I 
qq* Trftft §q srlw qq qqr ^ H **& 

I ^ra q^gfa^qT I 


1 

3 


§ IR) gw sftsrftq?^q gq^qjg i 

qrqqrq#f qqfcrq *rqfe qt i ^d^sqf^qt q^r? ftrqqf qqr II ^ 

6 qfcq rere rft ^ qrqqt *rrqqf$q‘* i qi^ ?rq;ftrqr #srq& qq; ii ^ 6 

ftqtfwsft q; mm &q wmCh^i i %*ftqt ^qrcg^^qrfoqqrcqr ii ^ 

3it^ qft^ fq gsn i>®otu firqftr ii v 

9 ^ ^qgqifq qrljqwrqqn i qq^rft g^q. wrrft g*qt q ftrqrqft ii ^ 9 

qremq q q^qfq i qq: ^rc^qFqfqqqcgfqq ft qq; ii ^ 
jqqt ftqt qrqfaft fsrqqroTTg^sft mn*im$F3FFmw, qqq gw i 5 mi 
12 qftqfi&qq; i £ qqqq, st^t wfqiqq^^T'pqqi #q g^q fft * f & i 5 ^rfot^r 12 
sftqqqqr 1 f q qq jut qTJFqqqftFTqT*q %rq: ft^rrftcra^rt ggssqgrjsqost jt#vk3i^t- 
g fe qqqqiqqiq^gHqraqfaq q%q ^<jt gqf jtt q fq H?rTqq: 1 q^tarurMu r^%ctht 

15 §q I cT^TT ft, 15 

q^jqqfrqqq^ qq6r snqftqqr 1 ftsrrssr gqqjsrrsq ^TsrerrftqT 11 $K 

^sm ^ ^T^T* W* I &t&t ?T sft SR[fcrfq H ^ 

is qqrafe^qwq^scsnsqg qtftq: 1 n*F% m$mm w^qr: 11 %% is 

qfaqf qq f*qg srq%g $Fftfqq?g 1 q£ft >ir^wqW3q: qTrqqqiqtr: 11 
Gmi qqqh g ^ q dffiqu Ft qiqqqrqsfttr ^qq^riwq* mw 1 qqq: gi 
amsr^srsR^r qrq%qqft^:q: qro qtasnq 1 qqr #5& qq ^tersr^i 21 

ft3r#ftcrr^ftr^¥ft sfe* 1 sFqscr sr q qgsr qfcgiterRFqT sreftqqgqqr ^jt- 
irqr^qd qgq I t^ 1 f^ftqfitqr qqr sr qq ^qq^t srro: 1 qq%q *q sr grsnqit -s%^^?ftq- 

24 ^ q^q-R^qK^TTftcTiqq^ 'Er^^JTOn^TRicftq 5^T 24 

qq ferqj i q^rrRr srrr^sTrsrsp 1 ^ q s^ren ftiftq^r ^qf qif qfrr: 1 
cf^T ^r^rrqqi Fi®q^M?qqrf^rt ?ftqqqftq^r sreitasrcwr ^TH^qqq’or =q #cws fft 
27 ?rm%q^r vmm qqq %% 1 qr^, qq jtr^ i ? 27 

§ ^) q?q^T ^rq# ^ ^r^rrq^fq^ tthto ^rar«ni^ 1 qq* 

HRq^wqqqqr ^qqq^qjrct fqq^rr% ^FTgq ^fe^qT^q^qlqt ^|r ftRqK 1 ^f^q, 

3oqqtqftq?roq^rR ^rgftrs fft 1 vrwrcrq; 1 ‘a?qq5nq^jtq^MHq;3o 

mm ttwt:, q 5 ?rqqfq# i qq^ ‘qq qiqq^^r ^n% 5 f^?qt f^iqi^’ ffq qq%cqq? 

^r q%^qi 1 qsroi 1 

33 ‘^isrftr qrfqqi sri qcrrq^ftftq qqq; 1 q^Rq srrq q ^nrft qnr qq srq^cq^ 11 ^ 33 

^^qq^q^sq SH q?q?:qiq I qr^Rq qifqq*« qq qt =q q q:qqq H 

qqOT^'qqrn^q ^qr^rrq^qqt m*wzt qn^Tqq#qTqftT^ jq ^gft- 

36 qqqor^q ^q^qr q^^T% gft?q 5Tqtq I q ft^T^T ST R ftj^qr ^^^qiftfqqrqq^ 36 

^qq^qT qqn ^qnmFFq ^qrqcrqt fq qft^q ft§*. 

5 fcqt q^Tf^r qjqqrqr^ \ qftrsrFq Rrqftqr qftrqq; 1 ^q, qc^ q?§qftq 1 a?q gqt 
39^rfqq ^rrqq ft^riroq^, qq^^ft qr I qq qq^qq^ft q qa%, qrqftqqr qq q?qq 139 
3T?qqr 'iftlqqsq q I qq^qftq^q qq=r, qr^qq; 1 qqr^cq qr5FOTft TOerrt 


2 > p g#p. 7 ) p b ^crrf^^MT- 1 6 > p 21 > p '^?rq^ T :- 27 ) f ^pqs^ B 

for pb^ 31) p add: & ^ before cRT:. 23 ) p 35 ) B adds tjf ^4 qt J1R 

before 37 > 0 °qpRq. 40 > b adds on the margin the following (to come after qif^i) 

ctcof^ 1 t?r q ffR^^r w°WFRgit^ Rwfr ^rar ^nq • 



* 16 [II. § IB : Verse 67- 

iferfttt srft qftcn I «FWRP qjftftrcft qftt<=n i 

ftqr qftmnft sfq qftqiwrTftqqT fer?n i 

3 ‘ftqrfq ^jw 3gftqqft i ^ftOTTqqr srftxrq* ^q* ftrq* q^ II’ %}$ 3 

fft h qrqf^qq^rfft cfR^r q& mH$q 1 qq^q «I ^ 5 qr?m%q 

- ^ wv&n'zmm 1 qq; sr gqqpcrqf ft%q*Tq*n ^rp%i 

6 ^c %; qra q~^ft fftftq: 1 37*1 qt ^qt qren q&ftqq><ft qfeamfautfkB i*tq e 
1 ^ft sft wqro* ft^rfeft^ i 

§ ^) cTsr ftjqrcft qq^ft ^ft^pRra 1 

9 cr 5 TT??r^T q^qsfttqrq^mqrq^ 1 OTgqftrft s^qq. q^rr* ^tnnTftq^; 11 \<z 9 

37 ^rt^T 37ft ^grrfto ft*ftftrq; 1 ^re ? q ^q ift^q^rrc^qqqnr^qTi H \% 
srqift.sft % #q ftqtftq; 1 g^qftiqq sqfq qq fftqqp ^ 11 

12 ^srftftqj 1 w$ rircftq #q % 5 re* irT^raqr 11 ^ 12 

q^nqreqp q^rsrr iq 1 ftftqrqrr?qqrft<qrqftaTP qTmqft^q n vsr 
q%%^Tftrqr ^wr qqqgqfel; 1aisjsfrqrcqriftq gsqqq^ q?sft n u\ 

15 §^) 3 T^r ST mTOSt 3 TTfTcT^^: ft^rqtmft^qqH; l qfqsftftftq ‘qt 15 

fqqqqm^qq Jim ftq^q 1’ qftqq 3 rpq<p%; iqq srftft f^r^rmr^tm^Tmrf g^sorpqqnl 
*fft qrjqftft I cm: eft sft TOT#! eft sft ^(?T^tf! eft -Sftqpq# *ft sft ;ftftcq«q# 

18 qpift 1 qft ft^Trft^q qpTO^q ft*TT aTTCTi^ft ^qTtfriftqmt^ftiJr yflcTT l qq q ^JTRT 18 

qrm Tfrqqft ^mrcf^r mi Tft^iwt i^ftq 1 qqr STOfa^qftfrp m ^fft^ft i f ^%, 

qq ^qqsmm e#WRr«T|ft ^ q^q qft^qfqn ^qratim qftqgqiqT qrftqft&Tqrqftft l’ 

21 qq: m smmqqqt ttrt#t ftftrqfqq 3 T<$q ^ ftFcranrrcr i s $r it, wr ft^°r ^*qt 3 rq- 2 i 

*qrft 5^ qtft -rfq q *%q; \ 37^, 3757 1 ar^t, ft^acrr 1 sr^r, ’ftjftfcrr 1 

frtcfT Jrrftmf^r, cr^t Tnrfqfrrft^vn^^qT 57 H#?fR 
sisnfnr^ fqm^ ^r "qr^rifi qt cT|fer^- 24 

?TT^rt qrft% 1 scnsr, 

^mrftq^sr^fr^^cFHftcr^J 1 cr^rr sr^r ^tq^q 11 w 

m qm^rft qft^?q q^qi: irg^Tq%^ \ sn^oi qq^q qgqRf 11 27 

smi qq ftjrm^qr^ jqft ft^qqjr^r% I eft^RF ^r ^rqmTJTHT^qrmq ^fecn II ^ 
qqtJT7 qyJT fqmRW ft>|[ cTlft^qr: I q^TT q qTWtR^ sft ft II ^^5 

30 nqt 37ft ^nqftq q^r?% qq^Ti ft^j: i fJTiftqT ?qqft?r eft ?rr 3 T q ft qqq 11 30 

sr^ftqq ftfe^TTJqq l TRq qqfft f:qrft q^T ^r q r 4 T qsrr IIVJ^ 
q 3 T^ q q qqqT^qft I q ^T?T JTT^rq sH* ^It^I 31 ^ II <io 

33 qq fqft ^rfrft nr ^qfti qjqiftftrq^r qieftqrq f%?qq-cfr wrr^rqm 1 qq 33 

gq jq^qr sir ‘qcft, ^q q qftj’ i irftrq qqr 1 qq sqqq qq w <grs ^;?rq sft q^?cft 
^rrq^T qr^^r qft^r 1 qft ^g-Tqft^^^^qftq^rftqq^i^Mq 1 

36 ‘ 37 rq^rqq ^qjqt^^r ^Tfqqr^T? 1 ftqr ftq ft^q qT?ft qqr r%% H <:l 36 

qt q ^cntqq qt q?qfqqw qq I qq^q?q#qqrtqrqqqTqqq II’ ^ 

qqTqr?c!^qqT 1 3 rftft qi^: m^riq fti^r qorq^gq^ IU 3 

39 § ^) fq^r tr mq^^qf ^qcfrqqq^wrrqqsqmart sqqr^rf? ^qqqqr^nqqrq 139 

Srq mq; qrm p: £ q^q§:^ smrqqr t% qi q,% ; 1 mr ^qq^ 1 ‘qqq ^rmqqi qT^nrqft 
srfqiT’ f ft ^rqrqr^ TrTq^qr^qqm^q cqftq^q qi?j I 375ft STT q%q ^ft^qqrqT 

42 ^ftq ^rqsrqq; 1 TTfftcrrftq 1 1 % %qmri ; 5 q;q frfqqr, ftjfftq ^rqr ftft-42 

6 ) c om. 12 ) p qy^lqui' 0 . 26) p c omit line ^rfsT^Tr e l c - 1 ° %ciq:, p o^i- cT^T, B 3^ for 

31 > p b ststt:. 33 > c ||%. 36 > p f^sf^f^r: b f%racT:. 39 > p b ^rg=R°. 40 ) p b 41 > c 

'^siqPT^T, p 'j)^Tf. 



-II. § 17 : Verse 90] R * 17 

i Brq qrqq TwrRr q qrqfft ftq s# qrqq*mf ht i 

‘qq nr ^WRRcft sfnT^^^Nbsfaqr sqnrrift Brqqlq qq c^rrfq 1 *r^’ ^ i 
3 ?fhf^i fi far^r, HtqqrR tqT?qRHm^: i ^t ^^rnrrwt, %q q^r qqr, %q qq g^t Rr^f^q^, 3 
fBr q;qq 1’ qqiwR nr dqH^mrqjriqqr qm^r i ‘qgqr R^Br^r sfq q^r cqqr 
^rBflsqq q#qqg*qHreir: ^mr^rr rffag^rr^c^q i’ qqipqr qsrr 

e q^g*qT^q^gfq?lq wwfv&s&x ferq*g 1 ?TT?rsr%?r ftBqq^ 1 jfir «Rta- 6 

qfqqrc^’ i qqscR qq?q?rRTmr qr gq: gqq i%Rr^Bqqqcft i jqqSrqrBrqi 

ferqqcfr 1 BrRqqjgi ‘q%qqq dqqtBRTRqrqr 373^ qTqq<R*te %qq;’ fRr 

9 rm% ? qr ^q cT^^cr^i qt &q ^qrRr sn^r^TOfHr^^?r^T%g qrfaqRt 9 

q gq&qfq h*tch gqfa 1 qq: q qiqqsfeqrqRr qr 1 ‘gqntor ^qr# qqrsrmqrRr 
qTST q qtftqRfr HT I «TcT f^T <R T^R* H^BcF 1 

12 qqqqqi ^?A^r^^#nf\ 7 iBr^rRr>TrT^ 1 q qiq| 5 ?qq ?rnr gen ax 11 <£« 12 

%q?% qq§q;n ^nrJTcrrr^^w qro^: 1 qr q?gq strr q^r^qsnqqq; n 
^qqwfNr qsite f?tq*tq rqqfersft 1 q^qq^f^qqq*rqrrq#qqr 11 cs 
15 T^^qfq irBq ttt^ JTfcfrrrBr 1 qqftr?ftq Rrm^frq qjqnrn^Rr qcgsft: 11 <$ 15 

&%^q#cTT^ 3 K HyjTTOTJrft gcng 1 t^rrftr sri^re?! qr%qqrft 5 r qrq^ 11 
q#rr qmq s^rcr nft qftftwng 1 3 q<ftq;% qqr mmi qr^n m^mn arft 11 
is § W ) ^Rt !%t fa^FR qr^rvrqqrBr:^ «rqq£t q qfqsqmN'g ‘gq, qjqq f^q^’ 118 
era* q cr^n srqnOT&qqqt qftfqrrq: i qjFqqr iqRqq^i ‘37^, 3 .^rq%q^qi% 5 *q 
hr qr^qRrq^rRr q qqqrqq qqt q qt gq: gq: qqqqqrqqr^qiqqt 
21 mr qTOT’ §rq OTR, ^ q HT?qq STfqrft, gg^T qqtft 5 ^rq fWBrcqi 21 

qr^r^qqt B^rar 1 ‘gfir, ^7 qf^axBr’jf^ sqsjgir^ ‘mq*, qq gq; qferq ? 5 ^fq 

qqqft ht cqftqqq qqirfqqT 1 BfBqq q qfqrqT i 'n#qq 

21 fi*q wttRt qferqq; ^rq Br?qqq nt sBr qqf'fnq qq: i qq: q qrq^> 24 

^qf%qq q^ qqi qjqqcgqqrf^q; 1 h q qgqiqq^MT^^THqTq^qqq^R ^qnr 
q^qrqqrrr 1 qq q &^q^%qT gsq: H^RTHn 1 qirrq^qq ‘qq^rr: qft^rf 

27 qidfe’ ffq fqiq^q %q ^ ! n-q: Rt^t Bf%qr 1 qBs^rqqTOqrq^rs^gr^ "im qBr: 27 

qfeq: 5 ?fq q^r q^rqf g:^rqTq% qBaqr^R gjftq 1 qq: qf^g^qr r 5^- 

q?R, q-a^q^rr g:%q mm sfo 1 qq%qqqRr mi ^|t ^r qqfq fqBqqqre; 1 

30 ‘qqrq 1 % sfiqR^, q:%q^mq t% ^f %qrfi * 5 3 ?qqr q’ f jq fqqrq ^q mq^s^qf 30 

qqiqf Bqr«ifqjqrmq?q q^q^qqpTqq fqqqr^qt qft^R ^st%q B^ftqrBf 

^^qqrq^TWT^TqqwB Hiqq^qr 7 TTqlm^ft^qqq^^^^?qgf^qrqtor?q% qmrr^ 

33 qqft %% I q%, qqq q^ SqBm ^qqqT ^trpqr cfr^Wq qrcTftr I qfq qrq[qn- 33 

^^rqr gqq) #. sRr qrq Brqtfq i qq: nt%q m^qr 1 

fqqgfe (qqr qq ftq qR snr qfqr 1 qqr feqr^qrq^ q^rsftq |q gqr ti J 

36 qq fq^rpq g^ftq qTqq^t JTRqqsfcr qqqqt q^q^qHT qqjR^qrBrq: | qq: srfqg^q 36 

qTqq%q htst^tt qT(%qr i £ qrq, nf|q fq^fqqrt 

qTBqsrBfqr^q I qq ^sq ^TtRT^qq l qr'qTfcnTTqfqtRT^fq qqifq 

39 f^cBpqrqfot qRqftqrfq I qtqRt OTq^rq^T^ft^w:: I ^sqq^rqtH 1 39 

qiqsq sq^qnftq BiRig q^?gi qrBrqR ^fr i sfk q jRr- 


1 > b ^%pr%>n% 1 1 ^rrt 2 > p ^rnw for 4) b 

18 ) P B qfragq^r • 19 ) B 3qxiMKN^'lt- 20) P qj (^?) q^- 0 . 22 ) 0 qfg'^lcf, 0 qq for qqrfq. 26 ) B fq^x 

^f^w- 32) b inter, sp^gf & ^JcT- 37 ) b q^gr ^4^1 • 39 ) b °g|qtj^O^T^ia^^^FR*, B fq^^- 
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[II. §18 : Verse 91- 


iqft i q ^qi^qqofftqqqftqr^q^ f qq* i 

3 TTR^i S^r^ETT SHTR I ' 3 

i %m i 

§ \<z ) jsrcft i . __ 

6 ‘f^ qft qTO®nTRwft vrsqsFqq; I qqqqq^qftR ^%?n nm qqiRqr n <U 6 

q^R#*^ TO mi ftfiftft I RlRTWcrff qpt cTcfi SPOT q^: n ^ 
ttftt trBrq 6 r %qr srTOrqf^TTO^t I II ^ 

9 mi&PG&fa $qr ^rrw fSrftr^ i q ^qr ^ qft^: ^sftforafifcft n ^ 9 

jtptt g^q^qr^fe*iftfcq qu 1 *R*ft ftRi^RT writf qrq^^ h v* 
rrr^r rferaron et^tV sr fqqqq qr qrerqft i vjftftqs^ =q ^erqrpqqr^tqqftr I *rt q^Re, 

12 **hr 5 ^: i’ ^cTT ntoq. 1 ‘TOq*, sr 3 rr$st qq «* sr gqq;, ftSftq ®^i* «ftq#«r^TJ 12 
jft% | qrrq- qq ^?q: qr^TR^Wt SUT ftqqi ^ftq%£¥TRi TTfrlK 

h ¥trt^ 1 aftq mqrftqr qqjq $q cr^R^rm^ i tof ft:, 

15 gft gft SRqqmft I ^FT^q%tt sfe R^qTcTT gCV qT^T 0 !^ TO II %.% 15 

^jfkwn^J *&?£?% *&fftSP I TOR* 5ft ft%qFq5 3R 3TTTO II ^9 

gj# 3 RTftqftq ^^ftTTfSr^rui 1 q^rroft ar^j% qrroq q qraqir: 11 %c 
is qq qqmq^t i ^rrenftA? ii is 

qr qgq^Rq^qqftsr: ^^^q^^qqTf^^qR^^q^* ^rc*7^rift3T^%^r^^T?TT^r- 

21 qT^ftiftTO^^^Trcnsftq^ cftfeq* srqqq -21 

ftrsr^TTO^^r sftqmR^qqr sRT^ftt 1 qqn qqqb qfe^qd^ftnqT?r wfeanrft 
qmqwi r ^ 

24 37^ftir?^& 5qrq- sftst frotft; 1 ?rf^t q§q$Rqr ft<qqftir q q^r q** 11 ?©«> 24 

§ {%) qq iftqqTft%TftqjRq* qftTOft I 5T5T STH* qTOFTO*3& ^ft ^ 
qqsft qif^qgqTRgq: I §T^qSTOJTR^q 5ft 3T% ^T <JTO* Wqqi6r i i% qffrr, 
27 ^%^ ftftr^!3Fft|^T?fftq:^q; ^3rq: TO?yqTO?rfftt ^ 1 q^r qr?T^rq 27 

^rqrrR qrqrftR ftq^i h =qft 

JTTqrft^: 1 cTq- 5TT^ qftqgq ^ ^S(\^km\^ 1 <TCT 

30§r qiqrftftq qtft^q^r i ^ ^ w^W'> ftqqiCi TO 30 

5qT$?rq^ft l %q ^T^T qT^l^^q qftftsTOT^RTft ^TqRrrTqft^qqT 
?TTqrftR^r ^ftq [ ^rrftq ] q q^ift ^qi i 

33 ^TRTft qqqrqT TOFT q I BTRqqrqqftq Rf#q ffRq q^ II 33 

cFFcftt-* ^f^qqqr: qTfq^q^ftq q^r^q^qifftr ^q^qqr^qsrqfeq 
^ruft: %^R TTTqTftR^T 3 ft«P S^ft^qqq l 37?qg;r ft^q^T^TOrq^q ftftqR 
36 TOqiqiqtqTqiq. qft^^ ^rsrqqq qft^q ^qq^^qqRT q^qqiqqr q%oift^TTWgR 36 
TOrg; i c?q TO^rq%^m ft^ft^ rftr^qT qTOf ^' qq qftqrq- 

^qrqiR fqfqqqTft^rrft q# ^qftrT^qf q^f qjr^q^r^^T Hgqrf^rqi I qq^it 

39 ‘s^q^q^frffesftwii qfbrrcf ^qnu* 5 eft ^r^rqft qjR^r^qq^t ^39 

fv ft ^ <V JN i\ IN r\ 


1 > p b 1 ^liiero^T q 5^1%r- 4> b c om. 12> p Cf4 =^-fq-g^f: B ej3| eftfa q 5 ^r:. 13> 

p B ^^WFT- 14> p b °f^T T 15 > p b q ^ fc sft . 19 > p b omit ^ b 25 > 

p ^N^qi^r:. 34 > b ^riif^fq^^R'i- 37) Badds ^ after p om. t^TftTJ e ^ c * ending with g^q. 
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-II. § 21 : Verse 104 ] 



irr^tosjrti ‘ft* tor, mforafevftit r sraftftrift rto fftTOiT i 

1 5 cf^f cc?t iroiftRn sftft i ‘eRftR’ totofsittot *n*rora: rr?;r, Rrfftraft 
3 fft 3 <jft qt cr^tototo^i’ ^ti^rt sti^rr; i ‘to%r rotr ^sdro ?%rrt?i. i’ 3 

RTRTTftftft TOq 1 ‘R^TR^rTRTrft RTORTOt TOTc^ft 5cqqT*ft ^fTOTR RR Rfft’gSRTR 

rrr rt$r ^croNfftig^ I’ toh^to qft. ^Rf?RRqfftcRr 3* rfrto 1 RRcft ^ 
e rtrittor i ‘qfft %TO?jqift?r s^rnfftrollr rIr RRift RrURrftqftsTRi ifft 6 
R^cTTOWITO ftq RTIRRr STOr^fRFRRTR^qt fcftR: RmTOR^RFR** RIR? I TO ‘R 
‘RTOTTOqft^g^re; 5 |RiRqrcRR*TO rr tosjs;irtri 1 srfftR to^rt 1 ‘rftR, *krr?i rr- 
9 wRtftsftRR v% RRH^Rft 1’ RrRTTftilR ftftiftR^ i ‘to eft sr*R^ strft^rr torr* 9 
$>3; =#k ftft ^rRRcft IftsRqfftr, r qqftRgqr ^rfrrt i’ to rto rr rtrttrrt 
rto^wtoto 3 ?rftki%R HRrcffRT&r r*?i ^?t 4 ^rtort^rfr f s?t twtr 
12 RTOfft’ fTR TO^R srffteRIffaTRR i^TTO RTRRFRTftRRR RlRTORf^TR^fiRR^tTRc^RRf 12 
RmTO^RFftR ssrfft 1 Rfftftrsftr rBict f r gfqR to sr r^r 1 rrsto rprr? rr^- 
RffTOTTOR f^qjqTOft fftt R TOT?? i 3=T TOHJTRRRIRFftTO ftft RRITC, V? ^ 

15 r fift^R; 1 cicft sft^rr fftsscR firospr ftR t^r: gwrftRrfftR; i ^trt 5*0 ^rtPt is 
ftR§r^ren ^h; I 

§ Ro) qiisrTRjRTft %RT?ft *iRtqfft%R rftRR; 1 

18 4 TO 5 TO *ft SR fftsft ^nftsft^TTC^t RTO 1 ST R ft^Tf^^TOfR^TO %R 3 > RRfft li’ ^ 18 

lift ^ ^crt TORkftr to? ^ifftTTTRTRRTR^ 1 

4 3 TO T%#T fftq'RT R sftf R I ft SR^RKeTOTO TO left TOT: II 5 

21 erf ^Bmtft gfi sqr ftR fftfftrR^i 4 Rift ^ *w fftft TO?ft r^tri rt^r-to ^rfft qaj2i 
^qqrfft 5 fift 3R: ^trtr srfe 1 ^srere^r TO^Trfft 

e JTFTlfft^t ^=qqrftq^qr^RTq I RcT^ 5 i fftt rfftR 


24 q-TSirq 3 ip ^ qj>ft?rr^tTrFrf 1 : ftftftg^ftft i ‘fer, to eT^, fftfer ftt ftt 2 i 

qft:HTO»3ft qrofft ft^rfft srffts?, ersr mrrsswrwf from 
cTTTOrq^Tfft^ri mm\ lift ^T%fftiftl? TO&Wwaft \st 

27sg^TfftfT? 5TOt% rftcr: l ft?T ^Hlrf^BflLl ^qftq eT^ 127 

RTqc^t^Tft TOJT fOTerf ^TTTO^ft ftft^ft l’ eT^ U^TT I 

‘gTOTrftqs[dftft;T iftferT ^TT^I fftfftrrf fftrfprft H’ 

30 § RO crftt S^rTO^ft fft?m ft^Ri SRtft %Rf%H? I eF* fe?TO ft %ftt 30 

ssrrfftn I ftqTHT nfft*. I =R7 § ^TORTH^R^JTTqTO^cr^RTOq^r^ ?m cgrfterftq 

^TTO ^r?rmq I ftqftt iftro: 1 wx TrTOiOTft qjrfft ?fTfft^T 
33 sr^q^qqr im rfrfqin^RjrT^rTO 1 sarfft w <^^r^r^q R^RqT^Trqcrf ftRTRT 133 
RR-rfr^ft r cT^r m m\ ‘vrk, Rrf ^srrrf ?rift 1 

fftrft^qrft fftft^fft^ft’ 1 TOft TOfftmft^eTJ’ 1 to RrflqR^ 1 ‘p^FT, q^ro 

36TO?rf TT-TO ^qRTRT^?TRmR TTTftT^rft -Sqfftlft c^TT ftsft RT% ^TTOfft l’36 

Reft TOfft^rcT 5 ftffteTT?R¥rft?r 3?r? 31T %srq sfft sfrTOqT^ft srr i’ to 1 
4 ?nfer R^r sffarftqRn, ?t 3^? sftt ^ftfft, qt toR? c^ift ?rq sr^ra; Reft 

39 RR*. *£5 i 3T^T TORT 5R^ sfft TF^rTfftRT ^ 5TT§ RTRlft a^T Rq 39 

TORToft s^ft^t it rt virfftit T r^ttr qft:^*R fft^Rr w^m^^mx 

TOft ^Tft CRT ft^ft^R^ H^Rf^Rrrfft ^RTrfft RIR^TRTR^TTRtR I fftR, RR 

42RTO^TRRtft RTORT5^R^I’ RRl'RT^R fft^TOT ^TOT^TR^lRoftTO TO^i HTTRfft 142 

8> r ckr i^rter- 10 ) b % fgr sner; 1 mt- ll) b om.?rer Rnt4 m$ p ^ft^rc 11 f^rajfft- 

12 > p om. °f#^tf%cfWf#i etc. ending with ^c^q^T. 22 > b ^tc%q ^ 1 ^;. 23) p 

28> p 5j3^rf. 30> p om. Vetc. ending 1 '33> b om.^. 37 > c inter. & 

<pT. 38 > p qt t -PT- 41 > p b |s: 1 1 ^ ftq 1 eT^ It# (twice in p ) fS^pq. 
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[ II. § 21 : Verse 105- 



3TC3TC [jpsR qiT?qR T^lq^TFJ* i $=u«icii, ^ «u*(oqisj; ctr «f ^T^fTcfJ | 

3 ¥rfntg^ \ ‘§piTftr% m qn# qfT% q^FR-w qFRfcqrensqcftR s%r 

i ’ RR?q sr ?TFT?r^?r i s 37 fF, q-w qj&qsrfe qqgqr sqq^q I ^ m*qr| 

ssrrrfrfaTPjarrr^’ rrmrr arrty^ :g~r a-rsS-sF rs-soTF-dr * 1 rn.fTra'm'rt'i-f.™..— _ 


9 


I sr ^ ^jf^fr: qRcft sfo qqrfqqf qrqf ?r i 

rT^?F j%$q^qRF^T RRTcF^ I f 3Tft, *|q qrfesr^, cfcTi q^FcTF^cTi q^OTOF^, qqjft 
12fqqfeqTqqk: ? o;qflmqj?ftr qFftqr fqfqqF Tq^RqsFq I S^qsr %q ftqqtq% ll2 
3 ?q mm%<s qq snftqqqf stfr: i mfimx \ 3 ?*rqF Irr; ottR, $t mj 

*sTgJ RFcTq^ I 

15 ^ ^FR^STF q^ I STcfteqT R q R*q || ^ 16 

mqj\^qqFRr Eqq^TRqqf^q^TO^j i qq: %qrfq qr qr <*f tfroq 

S? * 5 ^F^ft^R^TJTRq^TqF q^ft I SF^RRlq-^ft ^Fqiqrq; I 

IS^Tcf qFqFT^rq I ‘ 3 ?ft, qcq^sq q?^q I TO CTFqf ^Fqf qj& ^rfe’ ^18 
RRq^JTFqF^:^ qq?R: qRqqq Rrc&qFqRqF sft%q* ^qa* R a^q T ft I 

§ q*) sr #rr*j qqR^fqq sq rafercaiter frsrf irargiirara i 

ammftt 'JQlV-itHMI ‘vftwfc, «fjMlc^*i: | %s ^ 'iq'i^un’I ^1W3qT2l 

srm-£r. qsra^s^; t%n i ^rer^isr *sng;n ^ sn^r h%^ i 

^ w ^ra ! J j-jA I’ %: ^HrapraST JKt ^!KHIT I ‘?R%^Wl=t 

2t3ft ^ ,3*"** ! '"ft* ^ »’ ^Tf^n 3RT* I’ ‘*t -XV., 3,^ spro 51^24 

W I’ HS1SI3RAi- 4i(lMr^rrit^- ^ q5r . >f^%; | l^g. 

^TJTrara-., feifegRt, ^ ft-nfecr: \> ^ ^ | <^, 

27 . 5 ? 1 toar W%fr ^ ^?3Tt^ gf^TJTismr srra^gfat 27 

■HMniK^ro 5^RRt^aragi%?reitnis!Ti amfi tttt suRtwri fjq^Rirf sfrfhwft 55:1 arer: 
y _ ^f^Frfq ^rrqjq 5 tf%, q^f^r %qtftr qrRcr i qt q^qqt ^qFqqr ^qic^r^R- 

30 t^T put mvft 1’ na^ratRf 1 ^ i?^i5:<jr3o 

*reifcrts?ran’ «irg^r«ifirani ‘^% mi 1 feft 

q ,!r^r 5a Sr r ^i^ wfen ^ % 1 ^ *** 

33^ra^,R I am TfeitnRi: vmi; fwk fffSra^ i ^ q^ss 

r^irft a srT^rftr gsc^TRrqi i J fra: <r#<riir?rara i ‘wfjrafir^ 

w ^=T»?Tt «T%wrt%, Jrerajfsr ^r^wrfep|^frtfJf i’ ‘H ^fvrrsqq qqq’t 

T.1 ?! WW T $gg * ^••’ 1 ^g'nwfiira^i %, ftitB*«pu 

tgRft^i 'qjf, ^ ^ 

»S«?£^?»'S ft ”? fW »* ‘*’S-5s>'' i 5 

r ^ .5 ^1^***^ tftg ra’ Aoti ‘f* ^ snra^ wiso 

■ . om,:? ' s > p “ Wtt 7 > p b ^rrftt 12 > p KtrfnKnqrftflr- 13 > p - flw ;; ^iTir 

wri^lw,=amr^ f wsfrat. 16)0^. 20> MO m.^. 29 > p om. ,, P om. 5 ^. 31 > 

36 > 3 „ m . qafterw ,. 37 ) 3 ^^^. ’ . f,TOr > 
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-IL § 24 : Verse 116 ] 'gZRmsmZiW R 

i gqr* i 5 tore tor sqmt* q^ ^toqtor I &sr to fc toff F to feK i 

qqqf^ ^pr^r^rtorrito totoq^gq* qtf^ fq to^it 4 r%q* i q 

3ftqqq?q tora fnto ito: ^rr^ sr^ra*. torq i f qqr sqrfra I 3 

?ra tof Tm&i rraiftr q i ra 3 ?tofq tort tft totor* i J ffilf vrfBtrrar ^rngqT ^rare- 
qtoqmtotor srarfto 1 aw qragqqreifqT qrarfto f%qtoft ftbtotpran 
6 i raff era q qrqTftto i ‘q^q ito^toraift gdgqg^fq 1 to ^t^tt ft? 6 ’ 

toq^, ^r-jrq-T rrtqnto sr«ro ^w^ft^i^or qq: ^ratototortototor q?to to- 
toq:, qqt *pt to> sR r q toren, q^Tr^ qrafqterrra ^r^qtor^to ra?to- 
9 toft r qqr Serfw^ qq^qT^qfft?qrHqrag*:r qorftoito sftg sqr«gqr qrator q 9 
tototo to qrqTftra: toftqiqj to mqqtobft%qMh qftorto 1 era: ratoq- 
^^S^^Ttouqrcanq to^qraqra: torft toto tosrton 
12 sr qrarrto sramto Hgtoft srra 1 to rnrafto ra fraraq-12 

rraroq qqrq 1 torrar qTqratftqftererT sqfetofte tt trar q^qqqqra srto ftoq 
to, to ?fqraTsr, fitoftoq^q srato toqft 1’ qq* qqqqr toq-to ^rarfqtoq 
15 TtotororqrmqreiqTqaqrc: grqTqtrto* >iTtoqmtoqqtoq 4 totor srarrto us 

l fft ^FTPTT JTTq^^rT I 

§R^) qTqtoqqqrarq«RFtor ajqnrr ^ tor tor gqto 1 
is q qtofet to q; totft^ftq* to ft 1 toto sratoqt h qrraqqqtoqq; si K°% is 
tor ^K^Fcn^ ra^^orirfto 1 to torftqr qra srto q ftqrftqq; n 
qto srto to ftftsto npnto 1 ftoto sftr^H to^sr qqr Si W 
21 q^?ffd^ 5 ?flfe^%| 37 %eTqt 1 q ^rara qsrt toraqr ss 21 

toq^rar: nrafV to qrerqfq, to sr #q, giqrnftlt ftofq q 1 qrfftq, vm s’ 

Km f §m ‘wz&i, 5^;, \ ^rrato *rwr 1 ‘vm? qr% 

24 qiH 3 ratetot sfe^r^^k: ftq^rrferq^: ^q ^qor ^rf to fq t qr^c, sigfrr tor-24 
fitoq qr§q q^qir^raqqr 5 |qqra;i qqr ft s ^%q ^q ¥Rq#[q jr^qinq^ 

^rtor to* to^rynjftqroqqT s ra^ratot qartor sto 11 U» 

27 qrfotorato^qqsqto 4 ttoT^ s ^ri^rto* ^Fqq qrar ^i^qT^cr: si iu 27 
arro^i qq qftrqr^ft rafraqi 1 tora 4 ft^rra fq^rto si UR 

^rtorart ^%qr ^r^rrr fqT^qii 1 raw; ra^rqT qqfurqr fq srar q^ SI U^ 

30 qrariTT qq ^T 3 n% q^Frqqfqfto* 1 qft^rftraraqrqrar ^rftq ^qr^qq^ 11 ua 30 
ara^q^foraraT g-qr ^raraator^s qr 56 4 qq ft^qraqqqmqra^ is HH 
tor^qqq^rr% qqqqi qtoqj^ 1 toi^toT qq ^rqqrrt raft^% si lU 
33 qq to^ q^q 4 q^r^qq^fr jqqr sraqrrm ^ttt q^qqrt ^rqKrqqt ^rqrqKHTt 33 
fq^rfqffq q^ %ra 1 <rern |qr< qfeqq%fJitocRrft ftTraqrft ^g^qrra^T- 
tora qwr^qt qra: i qrto x ^qqrto f qq%qrmq; ^rto&^qj qftq^rrl' 1 qb to- 
36 qfq^q: ^ qra tot i^q* f^qiqRr ^r^t sqfqq^rq i 36 

§ R« ) ^T qqqqt ^rqiqfT r?;gf toqrTRTn ^rqq^q q^fe 4 to ; ?torqqqtot q^ 

q^qrq^t^ i qq^sto^r^r th toqrqq^qqqq fra qrq ftTT^ra toqq cram-qr raqq i 

10>PBom. ^T:. 11 > p b gk°. 17 > p b omit j^uh «ft- 26 > b ^T%^r. 28 > b 

has (on WTT^Tl) a marginal gloss, 29 > On. g^rrM etc. B has a marginal gloss: ^rfc PTfe ?T[^ =5T I 

Si %4 ^tiq br, f|° tofir: %^r: ?^r: tort ^ i swwrs strptt ^rf % s«rr»s^Ttw: ^qt ^31113 

R^tr: ffRrnt 1 f?° S^FfT WmftT II- 31 > b has a marginal gloss on 37^TS 

etc. 3 ^znMft^K%: sramf =*& qqift^q^: [?]■ 33 > p b om. b has a gloss ( on vfc ) : 

qt sr^-f^-qqr. 38 > p repeats ( after etc, ending with 
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^qq ^ftfkf qq r [ II. § 25 : Verse 117- 

lqqsqqr qrqffq^qrqqqqr qiqtfqqTq ^qw^qq^q; i brt^t ^^r^qqsfaqfq'qt i 

qr^fq^^ft2>qr <q%q ftqqtfqT- 
&f^OTq^qqfq% 35S *&9pfe s&<m mmm srrq fqsqq ^qqt=£q faqre 3 
sr q^r&qq^qs •* ^^qrgqsqqrq: qgr^qqfq* qf^rornar qR* srsrfeq* 1 3rq%qh?R 1 
‘grar, qqr^tqsrtsn^rsr q rf q m gr qsqmq *msro qreqfifo mfeqqqR'qsrqfqq srtsq 

qsnfa ^pftfer%^rr qq? cqt sr% T%T%fsqSri ‘jpr, ^fcft ^qrRit, 6 
f^rm imfc, ffesR^qr ^r*, q^rqqgorri qafiten, qqqn g&rn, &w. qrsrqn, ^qft- 
qr^r ,f4t qfaqq;, rqqqr qn^qfqj, zimmi $r#gq s^qq qft^q, graq 

95 ^Ior, m^r qqr^^r, irqqfq^qor, anqq qjjbJT, arg-jr q?qf f¥tqfften i’ f{?r 9 

■ggrGRtfoi ftcTT %% I 

qrr^qq^qqq^qqTnT%^%nrrq^miwr f^qqrftr qq%q chrarc^tretf qraqR 1 
12 qsrfaireri qa-ffg qq^T ^3 qtfqqr^ 1 m&m qqrarqr qqrqf q q^rsrq 11 ^is 12 

qmr^r%3 otr* qs*ng wfteqR t qqq =q q§F* sr II ??<£ 

grq-T^R^RTR^r ^cfT^ ^T^^m%cT%rRTT 5ftf I 

15 foqrisbrt qq 3rqr qq?& §A* q*ror or^r 11 W 15 

qq fqsq^rf^q^qiqftq^t srqitq sq ^tq^q^K^rcsT, qrteftqferto 

wr$t qtarq*>ft qrqqqj&tor 1 m sfr^fqqt gnrei^ftsrrqqqr ^qft qg-grj 

18%qqtfo 3fl%q f^^fR ftsfortfspfc qqgqiS^ $?ta%%q ^^fqq^c^qqSTT I CT5JT-18 

qqrqrc*! £ % %fegTO3reqqqn ^Fcrcnrar 3T hr ^ hr fsrT&Rr TOTOftFt<i#?q qrq- 
fq^TT^%JT fogqriiqq;, f% 1% q*qqq ^qrera^RcR’ rfer qrqr feq?q^ 1 q?qqrq$?$- 
21 JTT^qrft TO?qt er-^rt 1 21 

jh^) ar?q^T ^^%q^r#qtqfifse^t %qrfo ‘nqfa f^q^q^q q^qrqsq- 
q*§ q^q% 5 fRT^% I 3T«T %qf%£fejTT qteq?q:^rq jftqR i ‘«r$ I^K qrftBrg- 
24 i ftfiq^qqrfor ^qr t o:q f^T^q2 i 

sqTf^r $RcTqTqTjrTFlcT: l’ W qiqf ^¥TqTqif|qTrq^rr ^%^Tr?rqqrmqiq 

f^W ^qqqt?r^fq^Trifq|R% iSRTsqR I f^TSa’^Tq^ST^t q?7T^T ^f¥T^q: 

27 qrqqmTH 1 ‘cTTrl c?q qcTTaf 57R^I^r ^cq^r^, qq RTqq% ^^-27 

mfq srr^r5% I ?Tcri ^ irt q qq Rg?w 1’ ^^rHqrK^q; £ qce , J qrq^rqt 
sfemqtiq^ftq^ arq^qrq qq st^rri, % q^ ? f ^qrqrat. 1 a75rarqq^^gq 

30 ^r%3T i ^ =q q|^rqrq l qqt fr?fo m fqq% l qq^q 30 

^f^T If 1 $qr#?f TTq 1 ^ifq snRTHq^ =q | ^rq^f R^ - 

^T’q i fq^^r =q ^qf^rq;^qr^q^^^r r n:q^i^nq; i 

33 f qt qjl^f fn^- q l sfq^rtR%q gqr l! V(P 33 

3rrq> qR^q^iqfqqr%qq^T ^rr ^rfqqsqq; 1 cqqRt qqr R’f ^CTqqrq^^ i ? srfijqr 
5hl^tq ‘wrqirq q qrfq %q«r cq^q q^T 5 I f <$s?j ^rqq^qsr qqq q 

36-qra^rq l’ ^fqTq I c ^t ^H^^H^SfRwfepi^irqfqi:, qt Rq^rqt sftr qq q^i 36 

^3 q^qt qr^rqqnnqqq; r ^q^q^qq^i £ qqi?[fkft qf^f^qg^qTf^d^qqrq- 
^ ^qi^qqq qfbfqsqjq#qq qjq^rqr? ^rgqrq^ ^fqqtqqq^rr qr«qR 1 cqqr 

39^5Tq qqr Rf Hqrq^a^q^q 1 5 ^qrq ^qj 1 £ q^, rqr qfq Rfqq TRRf^jnr, a?q39 
qrqqiq rq^q wm*Sm, m 3q*^qFqi’ 1 qq^q q|qrwt^ I 

4 > p Rt^i f° r JTra - . 8 > c g 3^f^rr f° r cTR^^T. 9 ) p b for 3 |^nf. 15 ) b has a marginal gloss 

^ thus^qqyq %^n%T l-RT^'Ki I ^ ^ ^ fqft'ir ( RT ) £[c4 RSflt^Tt 

^rf2R : J RfTTR%TR'4t. 17> B has a marginal gloss (on fifqt^) thus : q% ^ I 

rthr; ^ rrt ^er: i* 18 > p 19 > p crrrrt 0 , p ^rtriffcit, b ^r i RRiw , p B om - qf, 

gj^ 23 > Igjfr B ^ T*mm 0 , P T^R SKfr 25>PB^TO^c^t 

RqlTlK^i d+iHicH Tu^cf- 28 ) p adds q before 34 ) p for 
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-II. § 27 : Verse 127] 

1 ^IrTTO^ I glP% Z&Ftmft I sqra 4 A ftraq^ I ftaffq^r 1 

i \ ftftrarft i sqgqq; i ^qrart 

3Tq%23RTi 137stf?^ ^qqq I ^©ftfera fqqq£i I 3?^: RfA ^qra^q* 13ggu|- qjnjf^q: | 3 
*ftro i q^g i ftraA sraqraraft i qq f fcr^f^r srqqrat qrarAq: i 

m ra eft iraqsR* g%r%cr#r gqAqraT&^raqreft hittoI r graft ^k^) qra- 
e qraqr^fg *. 1 i raftcrrft cjArftr i qTft^qforrftr i sra* qra&r *f§ 6 

*ra 4 t *n«rqw*i qrgf#?^ foqraft sqira qra *snfW q#T i asroifiMdta 
jwafr ragq qfi^^^TOnftpTW ^q^ffroqqTTOr qraftqra ftw=*r srafra 
9 q%3rgi i ar^frarargra qira spfqnir srgqrra* qftaftra «ftq%%q 9 

s^raFeT l £ 3?Cf, raft qA^qrqfqq>TO 55Tq; 1 ^Tgq =cT ^TT?TTr^ 1 cfr^TT^ STTH^r qfq- 
qq qFft qT^ftra q fp^StcTC^ I’ fra ftraqg SqqoRq ^rftpnsf ^rqq* 5 *sq 

12 ftarcore! srfreirararar srgqiiri sssrfeq srara viummr i crirag qrraA *ft*Rqqqft -12 
=£T?% «ftq^%q q^ra sratsr <3^ £ ^ 5 qrra qiera, qq ra^rt q^rarcqft sniA 
qqr^A i’ Wbirota qferasa sftftrg *t*n 1 £ §ra qqra’1 ftnften*! 

15 ‘srlra qraft ^ «rabir ft%<rer 1 rar sfiragift ftra; 1 srjtA afipfft ^qrfqsrfqrq: is 
anrart ftqrar r raftrsrra ^ ftqf sr qAqrc%: qftsftq ra jftter ^rafter: i qraqraqft 
qqftragi h ^^rst sT^r^rrfr^qr srara q stor 
lS^qq^qn 5 ¥«lfr qtSRSfA «FTO|SI% WH ^ I eR Hr RWIR^ 18 

TT^tji ftftraqfcqqra qSsjqraqra =gr ftftrai^ I £ 3 ?T, *A«T qrftqT « 5 tq^% 5 TT?[qq 
!i%Hi i 37 ft? SFrarcsirer srrfsrq^ 1 q qfnra; ^r^Nraq; 1 q gqfssrra q^qqirc: 1 ?r ^ 
2 i#ra«T^i 5 f A ^rraT^ i ^ra Afraer^i £ q-^g sraqi^r r?t: 21 

Rf^rra^T vrraq ^tR^ti'ri 1 er^rra ^lier^rTA m ¥?g% r fra Rrararai 

jt'A ^ 5 ^rrqra l crq qi|^ ^q: qraf^gq^q i 

24 § R\s )^«TT^qra^ ^qq^^q^rara I ^^rraq qt#q &%q qq^ftiq^ 11 Ul 24 

g-jraFq qftA^cq^ qqr Aifl^t^rra: 1 q^qra; SrfqqAq ^%%raqraq; 11 &r 

qq^qlqqT?lfq: #t S 9 ^t I AqTTcTqr^^T^fqftq qfcr H 

27 ra^qpyt^gr j^qg^^qqtAftr: I 3^1 ar^f^A % ftert racRrAf II ?R« 27 

oftsyq^arasTW qqqT’q g|g|: I q^raqqA^rr qTmqinrqqrqfq; II 

e^tqqqrer: qRrar^rraffq 1 sTqtjqq^^ raM ^q^r^ n 3^11 \\\ 

30 oftqWt 55Ffqt ^f'lfqq '^Tt q^rAq I qfqcFraqr mq qq xTT^qrf II VQS 30 

Rqrq^^AraT^T^qqraraqra 1 sr qq ^rg^r^raqqq%q ^ftcr^q qcg^raq fq %w\ri \ 

rararTRqrramt ^^r^rq^Tfram* ^ra^q^fftq 5^qt 1 crA ^q|m c qq- 

33 i’ %? leraA^J^ 1 ‘*r£ ’sfr^t qq, qr raqtq q^r, qqqiT^qq raAqj A rafe A 33 

s^m qraqra rarqq fqqrq^’ fra 1 qqfqq ^^qi?frq mqqrqqfq^ 

Tqqfq RqqRTq A^R^Tfqlqtq raraq ^TraTcfi l £ qf, ^effq s-rqrqq, qj qrqra 

3b qrraq qq 1’ qer f^rqjoq rafraciqqq 1 m #^qqq^qeR5?r £&rx 1 r qrafera 36 
Airaqqrira raqrara^qra q^r qra qf^r^q^ rafra qt^gc^raq fftfnrq ^ 1 

^ ^TOqqqtTtq ranerfr s^rcrqrd^ 1 q%qf%^cfrarara 1 

39 q^cR^R: uq; I qqqqqr ^ qqqferq^OTftqqr ^g^rra^ra i^^rqRrd sq^qq 1 39 

2 > p b fffi^iff^ 0 . 3 > On tctcPT? b has a marginal gloss thus: srfe. 5 > p b Vr^fiK- 

§K^- 6 > On arftwrfat b has a marginal gloss stt^st. 8 > 0 °fwpq I (cRT:) ^°, 0 ^ 175 ^ 

for szjrt^T, G 12 > p m'dqwrcr- 13 > p b inter, 14 > p cr^5?. 16 > p b 

^FW’fcnA:- 19 > p B ^ stOT- 29 > b 3 ^ 01 ^. 34 > p 6 m. 5 %. 35 > b 

p b 37 > p b 
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i § r^ ) 3?«r^r qq^^faqfeqq^R^qf^fqqq* I 1 

hr sqtfe srgqtqft q^JT mR^qr^qr ?g^ vrfqqsqqqf qfgsferqt 

3 ^t¥T^i WTCTRl trqicT I q*f%qRWcT^i STSR f q f qqq^MT q^qRJ^m^fqqqFJTi 3 

srg^qrfa i toRr fM qq $?rmqrq 

^ftq^qqqT qqqqrer: qeqrqqqa? i qq q^qqfq^fiq 

6ra^f^#5r*racr fqfte^r 3mit sqRRqq; i Rm ^nRjg sjqft, qqr ^jp r*t 6 
q*rf?q q5F & ^?TT ^qfqftqiTP I 3*?qqT TO i^qqTf [qq^q ST^ ^ft^TSST feqSfnfer?- 
^raqqrsrq^ I 5 RTc%fq $r qq ^lr i % ^ 

gstfh, ^=r ^ ftwftqqrfoTt i^xrixrqRqi qfqE qnrofer, ^q q^% q^qrr 9 
qf^qt 5Rm% l qqt XRT T% gq*. W[# q^qfqq ^^ft^qqq- 

qqgM’ %f$ Rpqqqt %qR sr^hr ^nnnTsrsqfaq qgsrgt fercf? i qq; qr 

12-R?cT?TTXrrdfrr 1 12 

§^)‘3T^, 1% #fq&q 1 

^qt qsren m^Tfr q^rRRp i $r$f ^ mj Star qrftrqT stsq^qq; ii 
i5crT^f^xrft d^irft ^iTOrwrofif for ferto^^^ R lRr ffi^ w qt%R sr#-i5 
qqrft i 5 ffcr r%"qqq. ^tot 5gn:, qfsrsy q^RT fq% q>RT$r 

^KXIFF^ RTRqq%q 1 '3# q *fc$q ST^cfTT^^^ ^T I $4 qTq^jqf W(%€t STM, 
isqrqqTqrftqrft' i’ <r^%qf ftRrr^T^f^ q^R^piq* qqq%, qfq%%^q^i ‘qfqq qm-is 
qqtqfq- crq^cTT qqqmta^rrq ^qof|q^ I’ snftnftqjj* I ‘^qf S$t ^TT^TJftwq^: l’ 3T5%T 
xrfoq^i 3%qf%f%^fo^Rq^%qfqftRq mwtm i’ ‘qq m jtt 

2 iqqq, ^rfqTqiqfTftwt aqRT i’ Rstr eft qR q^qfr ste^q: qterqv -21 

^rgqrqqrxrfwq^i I q&qr ^ qb«n:, smRRilrq RRr* i 5 qq *pt- 

qcfT ^Rqqfq^q ^f^Tqjft^Rqrqqtq^i ^q#q?qq3^*W3^qqiR sitercq I 

24 s qs:?SRr?:orKfq-|^%fqq qqfqqsr^q l fosrq qqT q*Nq^ I’ qq: sfrq&q^qgRqq sfrefi^l 24 

‘q^r, srtsrT fqqqqe^erqrTqTef^rqTq ^qq^riwq^n^ri:^ q^cqqf^q Rqqqqrqt 
zgtm mm 5^qq^xr#iq^«RTq Irqqq^fm^rt ^rsrtsr^tsraa^ ! ^TRr^T^r^qT- 
27 i qj^c^gqxrrq*; i qrqq^rqqT^cftfqfqti i q-q q srn q 35^27 

sqrfqq qtrq# q q~^pqq qftqqqq iq^rq qqj SRil r q^f^q 1 

{ xrqqq .5 qR errq^q^r ^Tfe^r q>qt s% qqt xrxr qq^r^Rqgrq- i’ smqqr 
30 ^tq^r^q pn qr^qf^ef^f cf^r ^tq^q^r qqqqTR 130 

1 ^r <$hr^sTT 1 

§ Bo ) 1 

33 '#q ^cr qfwt^^%fnq 1 qf %i qrriqftq^tfqcf^ ti IR^ 33 

etft^qqqt ^q xrq qq 1 cr^r ^xnq ^T?fFq qfTxft^qT qft H ^o 

^qt sqq^J ^ qqRR^qxn^ i ^q^qqf q q; ^tR f|q& jft‘CqrRqT II 

36 3#q m^%q jfqttrr ^rqwqt I MR Mqg^ J^RT qtqqcf^tq^R II UR 36 

^rtqiqxrd ritiv q^TR^fqqj I q qR qpq& Rrqt q^fqlfT^r II U3. 
qfqfrfritftqqqTi qRTqxqqRf q RqRqR 1 | ^rqqjqftf 

39 JTTrR ^qT^T, qqq *pqj l’ ma qqfqqT I ‘RT^, 37%^q;^^TqT ^TqTqt qf: ^qqi, 39 

rfq qTqfq 1 5 qqqqxq HJ^WT qRrq^ I ‘q qq qq q% 0 T^t qf^qR ^qqq f q ^Tqf- 

qjiqiqqKfq^^f ^qXTTq^^qqqi RI<gftq fefq? 1 ? q^q q^f^^%q%q%q q^q 
42 qsfqqiftrq i 

«v 

10 > p b grigT^RWrar. 12 > p ora, f%. 18 > p b srq^-1 T^^Rf. 29 > 0 inter. & 31 > P B 

oni-36 ) p si^f for 41 > 0 ^cqjpfj p b om. 


42 
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15 


§^) 3?fer ^terarfvnit srcq^i i cr^r q^q>g&f?n i 

Rq^TOqq TC^ttM^TESpI* I JTF&Rcftq 5TTCR: q^^fjTOITOi II 3 

TO^WTmsfe^ i TOTrqrqjTO qq to^?<t ajfoji H iv* 

qRTq*i<TO^qq^q%g|; i q-sr Brew sqtra srf^rTOTOqq; ii {\\ 
qq - ^rsrfe^k# i sisters 37fan<TO TOR^tro H K\s 6 

TO RTOg^TO^ q SW <OTgqT7T<ft*TO II ^ 

qq^§p<JT%feBqq3:TO ^rq*:Rr I 9 

arcriqi^n sttotoIt* qfqwit rtototott ffey Trfi^^rm; n m 
to srror gfqsfbqro h^tto^t: fes? 3r srcr^; I 

q qq iron jt^ttot \\ \%o 12 

to^toR* fnr^f?rs^RrJ»^TTO?? ^cH^^q^TOrro qqqqgscftgqi^ 1 
qrfqq ^q^qrowqqqg to sgfq qrf q srfqrcsrqt sngftgqt fqq£r 11 W 

§ ^ ) m TO Sngt^TTO ?|RT 3TTO fq Vt qTi^q;, T%f fq f|q# q 15 

^S%q TO^rerct q qafc;, =ro fq sr?%Tf 3 Rt q qr^ffq*, qter^TO. sNnqqt 
Rgro ^ 1 q^ftqfqrqqgirogprrq ihrcftqifosrei^qr ft^qqqf qR*#TO qigro 
18rTOrfir TTfqt TOC&f^?ft fJPTOqqqT^rqq^cRrfrqq 1 8 

*qqfitq ^Tt^TOr qqroq^ ^q^qrofNTqtqqgqis i snRr qmsrtqq 
^^q^^m3^R^rqTr^R?rqT?Rrr qgrtq^q i qf sr^q TOiftr %cr: q^ftor 

21 TO^qr^^T srftTOft^q rqqqftq qsiBn ^rc; ^icifei sqsqRr 1 ctto?t fotTOTO 21 
^qf rcq^q^qqTTqqstqq ^T%nr^^Tjr qsnsq*j q^T, qmq qi^T^ qTOfTST ^^f- 
^crr, to =q TOd-^TTOTO qr^qrmqT $qmBr$fq: smrzm 1 to fwrcR^ter- 

24 TTT^i^PT SR STqi&qt STOTOT^R 1 " 24 

‘qqTT g%q s5Tq*q3<%r fesTTO^i I ^qfcftf%^T tgfcw,! II {'& 
^rasf^qtfgsOT to^torr*. i qqpjqrrqq qrqr sBro ?ro€rfqqq; n \%\ 

27 TO^rfqrogTO gqsTqitfqq tto< 1 ipfrSrq grarvqf =q giro ^totto!; 11 27 

fq iprc^f^ RT3T^rr=ft TTfftgqJ 1 ^rTOTOTORqi TO^qfifskr tl l^M 
37ft TOT qT^TOP ^fTOTTOTTTO, 3?ft R^cTT ^TOT^, 37ft 
30 37ft ^TOTT TO^q^TO**’ CR ^ R^TTqTTOH^ l ^Tm ^07 qr TO|TTj ^ iRf 30 

RRr^TOq^^TO^T^^TqRrq^Trrerrat ^rq^t% ^ts 1 1 
33 fq qsqftrq RT^% ^TRRcft ^ ^qRqTf5f | ht q^TT ^7TRr#T ^T#rqqi U KH\ 33 

?r ^T^riqT ^ ^ ^mqf 7f 3Tq q q% qfe? I TOT q =q% qt f^RlRT! qjf TO?^ II 

qftm^cTq TO^sj?fq =57 irorq* 1 f^qrrfq qw^R^rr qfT^qq; 11 

36 TO, 36 

* *rtfro ^T-fqmqj ^ftlr; ^tr*. i to fqsRtRrqrn^n’ 

§ ^i^TKt TOf?ro tot fgqrf tRtoj ^qjrRroft^^ 

39 f^qk^fTOT^TR qraTO^^T^TTO^ q^q I cT^T-39 

sraq^q hctto ^iTTTTORq^^qRrqt '15%^ fro #Rq qrrR ? ^rqro 

Rgq; i qq^r^t fW q*R rto ^qq»q^^^qr?7^t q7T%fiqRR?t ifcqtf q?&q% 

12 >pq^r^m:- 15 >b has a marginal gloss (on JT^jRr^r:) thus: 1 q 

^TR: S?iq sfitst: 1 ^ I- 16) b adds after ^:- 

20) p RFRRR R^TT- 21) p 26 ) p • 38) pb 



r * 26 [ It § 33 : Verse 149- 

q^q?f & =q ^qr ^mqdteqs -1 

sr^r^JTe^T^Tf?cr^TT5T^ msTc^raq^nT ^t qrqiqqqrsr^rq I f 4 feqsq 553 nzqsiq- 
3ST#RTqTqqqT qillgcqf = 5 Tqqq% fqfqfqiT m^OTrit^nTT^^cT I ^fTT^or ^fasqT q^q?^- 3 
wtmfc wm %qqq^T^q*ra crar;^-# wfarar foftft i gg^qr 
« %f?ar^ i ^ sr## qqr# q*> 

efeqraft cr«n% shr qc 5 jFq^ 5 qq^ 7 o i’ ffg fft^q ^qrafot £ 3?^t ^frorarq^, qf jg^’ 16 
swftw g^ar atraaapft rafq^rqq; i ^ era ^FRra ftswfwnispaiif fqq% i rai q*g 
estt% [ fqq^; ] sprrc* Hgqrfqqr^ 1 ‘qq ^qqrqq^TR?’ 1 qqlfqqq; i ^tk- 

9ftcTcqt ir^T^RT %q*5 #r55qr55qftq ftcT^l’ ^TTqra grjfflftur ST^qg ‘q%q ¥Tq# # 55 - 9 
q# a A mnW i ^rar an*^ q^g ? ^ q atesi ^raagasal 1 rar a qigr^i 
Ic^t #^qM qif#Fqq^fq qq gRcqr §T5T g^fft I qeRcqf qrg55qTqT^f?fqrrft% 
i 2 qjft# i’ ^srrqra fwro fercr: 1 ci#^ i ^ragsr, q^q q^frtster arqgrqtftq wi 2 
?T1% qcfqf: 1 

§ ^V) s ?^<raqr#q #^T55T5rf s?#r q^qrrqsp 1 era q#f T^rbsTT^qr 1 q?|£%HqqT 

iogq^4qrrqqra rWrc#qqgqT qFqqqfqr 1 cfcr: Pftr+qrqt frag^igsrsi mfit-is 

#s?nq qq-rfr 1 ^r =sr qrgqqra qrmrarq aigqpiarcvr ^frgtonr^Rqqr^ 1 era sfrf^r- 
^tt?t §T|# ^fc^r: ^rrRT^qjt 1 fqq# #qfe %rt g ^nq% 1 ra ^qqqFTT^nqRTqit qqq~ 
lsmwngsik fqqqqra^^^qrgqfq TquRRTp^fqraT qftqfSg r4qifq sneTift l is 
i^qqquqqqTtrrT q"5gf5FTqr %r%qqTqaT^gT TW ^fcT f^^5q^qJ5q3TT55T q^q £ 3^t 

5T5TTT TEq^iqi^qt q T%R?^?nfeT, cf^f q ftuft I ci# .SafflT' 
2i5ra* ^riirrr i3te#fc ft #fqg^ i |fg fq%<g ftt wir-ai 

^r^TOrqT #q55foqn qvdft’ $fft qrqsRR^qr^r qrqxrq qiftgsqqqT qq^qq 
#qq#qt qq; i c^t ^gr ^rTrq^^TT ^cqn^q srraira 1 ^r q^r^i qq;Tfi§r- 

24^fecTT l TWT cTq^TTd TW ^TiT UeTT I f ^raeTJ^ 1 ‘jR# WT24 

^q^n^rt^in’ 1 3jp5?n %■% £ ?r%qi^r otjt ^qra’ I g# q?n- ^ 

f^5T^ rfe q^ra'cT*, £ qqr f^55 3fq^q%|q eT?r cfEf 

27 l grq OTm^rR^?TR5TT sft TIT ^T#^’ ffe %<fflHT ^5r7T^-27 

qiqqr^r diq^R, ^rrnqTcrai'C \ cTcr*» ^htst^t f*NrT?n^, TTfecit g^sRfftjrq’:, 

«TTTTq%#t 1 1 %^r *TT^ cTRrqqT 5Tf OTTcT 

30 eT# snr ^*#^R - qr q^wq: ^3T?n?TT 55 ^ sqqr^^i% 1 qfs; #qqqEn^ ?g^i% 3 o 

gr^r ^imT^TO^, ^ ? q^r 3r5q?dt ^^fr r?r?jiqr^5r t^stt ^jit^t 

^Tqrf^iw^T 5rp755j^qrq?rT ^ 1 sTt^tt ^ f^q% ^ra^T%3ci;{^ft^j%§y Rfsr^ra^T 5 ^q 5 T- 
33 ft# era ^r cT^r ^ I g# S55fq^Rq¥nft ^fHT eT?q%^T^ 5T#ftnT33 

OT 2 Trq<T TTcTi ^ q^fTO^^f^r rat 5TU1# TTT^ft oqdtqfq | g^r =5T cTarrlw^r- 

^rq^qggr rsrqtft?? 5n q^q 1 q^#^qrqifTc[q|i^^qr ^^^rqr 

36 jgpiT ^ qpg Tgqr 5T?rqq^ ^T^fcf^qq #^T^q^q^^r ?qgf^ | ^qfrrf^Si^ I 36 

^S-tqqTO 55?r; J I cRTt ^RT^rJTq^q TTf^TT STqq fq^TTT^q am?, 

^ 1 ^rftq, qT^q^RTF^rq cp# 

39|cTftq rq^TW I 5TRTqt ^q^rmfq ^qnfr ’ f(% q'fqicqr ^TJTTt %qTrq sqr%q ^TT^Tq^ffl- 39 

qqqqrq 1 qq^qq|qjR^% 6 tq Trf^r#rf^ i £ grqK, qq q|%q qqtqn: ^rfqsra rqqr. 

Sra, ^TnT^cTr^q cqqfq qq q^i qr4 cqf sqjqj'^fitr 1 ^rqqrfqT gg q^r^gqj:, 

^ Stfotfq q ^q% 1 rqqq ^TN q q;«q q^fw #5T55t l’ ffft qfeqi42 

2>pbjj^ 8 > PB om. 14 > b efiTWTqf- 26) b inter. ^ 30> p TT cg^^ - 

> B J^n^r. 37>PBJ Kfl ^q,p|. 40>PB^a-:to 41> p b 3TqTHt%, P repeats (after z^fa) 

^r TO^i: etc. to ^ ^ q^fr. 



-II. § 37 : Verse 154] ^qqrqqraraqi 3. * 27 

lqRsrar fertiq: i sfa q|q fqqqr 5 ^ 3 ^pr qr^rjprqq- i 

l cr^T C^r q TT5TT qqqqt H5q qraqfq ^T I H cT^T tfeiqd I 

3 § ^) fqa* hi ^q^r^n irrqgiste^q q?^q£rq fktzmrw qqq s 

q ^*&*5%mr?rerr qwqq^*rcqrfqqr sqfqqrqflTq i^p q> m 

qftqisq qqr’ ^rar raraq^m ht q^rrfecH^g^r^ ‘ m nqi^^rq; ^ra^r ^qrct 
6fqt’ ffcT ^r^^c^TT^cTci^tWT ^IRF 'S^SRI Tt^cft mfe ^fqqsqqTqttfa 6 

qre^ftgqgt ^ %frf%c^rr^ qqrq i hi ^cft jf;? ?f? qq^qft qql^qr 
^orcTffrwm^on qmmmtqfcmi 

9JT^?r% ^rerfjqmqr 3?qferTqRN-rar qTs raqq §R ra qtffrn §jqrq*T qsreiFqT 9 

T%fR?TT^gcrT s^nsr^T^r^qr qoqqfsqr ftqiqrqqqqfirf^r i ‘rj qrq, snqsfte- 
qinrq c^^nr qtaiof q isqj^ i qrq:, qmrq cqqr q ^cr^ i ^t fqqqq, qqr qq 

12qqi t^qrfq 3TR ^ ^■^T’TT q^STqfST qft 12 

qqi^ ? qr r^rrft mgqs7% i’ fq^q?qT qqrqf qqrq I sr^Fd^ irgrq^nq^T 
3=pf5NTO ^mm Tqsrqrqrc; qcMrq^f^Hq; qftqsrsr i qqr 

15 f^qfrftfeqTCm^I^ H3TRRTJ S^T TtqTOH^; sftq&q qtgqT 3TTqi«p3Pq%q qqT$qM5 

fecTT HI I cT3HTfeHT^¥fra' q% ST^T^arr ip^qi S^TT q#; ^TOJ feqfaT ^ift^f 

q i qqsr i 

18 ^IHTt^T cFPTri: ^JT^ I SHT^f S^f*$rfqq ^TTHT ^3?Tqqrrq q II *Ho 18 

HT q I ^ 

fq^T TTPIT q qqt q sqq%q q qf^cTT l q?H cqftq SROT cq qRi^q qfq$q II TO 

21 fqqi qiiq q 4 m\ qtq% wrq foq*-1 htRrx% q^sr^j tWrar qjqiftr q u TO 21 
^cr^nfq^r*. sm ^qtqir^^i q^iT ^gqir^qfqiW^cnfqq 11 to 
q%r^ 3 iHi?ft^n ^qr^qif^qr^n 1 q^^q^qt fqqrqit u ^y 

24 § ^ ) qqfqq qr^qqRTlt rafeqqqqT I 'feq^qT q^T fFT cTiq^TR^T q qRq;, qqt 24 

qt3^rr& qfq ^cTiqf ^cT^q, cf^T qT3q$q H^fcT £&>’ I ffe WTRT ^cTT qiqnftf 5TTq^T 
qftHTq; I qq^tH^nr^qqrqTff 5^t qT^qi q^i% fqf^q R3Rim%q5^T qi^qqqT^r 

27 f^qtH^qqr^q^q qK% qrftqjf =q qq-q l qq gq^qT Hfq ^qqrqqi 27 

mtTqq^fqHqRnriq fqp^qiqr^qqiqq^Hir^qTqqTq 1 m\^k qq^H^T sqT^f ^%- 
?ft¥T^nq 'OT?cft qq??rrfqqq?qfqT^TrT =^mtqqqTRTqt qr^^q^ qqrf 1 zm 

30 q^RFqq^T %\fcm qm qqrq, q q qqr qfeqifq ^TftqwTrq I q^T =q qr^^t^qqr^fqqq^qq- 30 
qrrqqt nvirq^rq ^qj i h qf sgr q^rqi ^ fq^qqrrqn ^rrqkii HqqqrqiHr 1 qr 
q q-Tqcft q^qr qf qi^f^qqr qr qi 1 qT*qt q^i qrf^^rqT qq^%fq fqq% 1 

33 § ^) ^qggr sqrqt §qt sft ^TqT-qHrTqTqmq HfTi ^ftqqqiW ^i^r- 33 

55RiqWt%q ^rrq gfq^rqi g^q^qq^n^T fqr ^qi =q 1 q q qrs^ ^‘~ 

qi^HTTqiq^q^ fq^^ftq^qqq qrt^q^Rq H qqqt l qq^ srq^qite qgR.qqqi fqq- 

36 femn^ ‘m JW> ^■fq fqcfHrqrq. I qcqqfqqT ‘siHTqi’ ifq ^rintqq^ 1 qqrqqqjqftcHq 36 

fqqiq g[T^qt fqq& fW q^r 3 ^^ sqm^q fRt qm§q ^q q% 1 nrtq q qq^Fqqi^iqr- 
srs^qqw q^t n^fq fqf^qqsrqq; 1 ?qq^^q qrs%q ht% qreRstgqqqiq 1 qq q 

39 Hmq^fe^rq^q: HTq €w ^rfq^FT q^TTTlfqtflqqq^fr ^^rT ffq 1 ^T^T ^cTT 139 

qq ^qjq^Tqq qqqi 3jnm%q q qfqgJTT^^r l fq^ ^q^qT qTqqifqsq 

rqqiq qmqqT qi^qj^qmq^rqmr i|fiqi 1 gq^ftr qrgqr ^^qqq^qT rat rirq^iq 1 qqj 

42 ^q$tq Ht ^q ^qt^q qq? HTiqi^ qqraqi I 3^f ^T^fq^rfir £§T sq^qi 4:2 

7 > b srfaqw io> b fr mqrf^4taTft ^r vMm \ fr- n > ? om. u mq: etc. ^ 1 , b 
for^oj. 12 > 0 inter. «jft$ & |^. 14) p b °^m^{- 1 15> p b 215> b ^ for cf^f. 

27 > b ^ =q caftaRt, b ^u r R4l. 30> p 32 > p b ckkh ^ for ^qf. 37 > p om. jjsjsr. 

40) p b for ^ b 42 > p b om. . - - 
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( [II. § 88 : Verse 155— 

i ^i%cTR7R* cr^5JTT^5R5^T?cfr q^rnsrqrsfN? snrFTcrr i ct?tt i 

^nRrerr i cr f%?rRcr fonRr ferc^r stot^stw qf^jrAt qre^rgsr m r ^i- 
3?TTcTT l S* *s8#Wfcr crfA^ *T aftlT I cT^T ^ fcT^T?^ afftcTT rim W ST%- 3 

’TT^r^JTFfoi i mftxmw ?im4 erf 

cfsrrcsrcf i ht gR R^^rArsRqnrf^ ^rqqqrRirsrTferA ^Tgqgq! hett i 

6 § ^^RT^tsnft^^r^rfirR ^g^qgqKRqs:sqREn3£% ^^r?cr^r% q^Hqsffqqqt 6 

^TTritanf A%g Jn^^ffqfttcrr ttctt q^xrr i At qfcOT-cfr h crr^t 

*?S^? foftfiFRr, cT^rr =sr h: i <rfo q*$qt ■Rf^^Rr sftfo i 

fog* TTf^T %5*T crRcg^nf^Rr Wtti Af^rTRlTTT 9 

fsT i-urrr BTfr i r a 1 1 I ^?T«Tr —* 5 fc r*- m'JCS, T\.—.,~ —a.— __ ^ r ' N __^_*v f\ V ^ 


'■' *-- - c.'s- '\>n umi 'iv'^j l«r=TvI li'HlMiq 

12 pTHst^qT Hqq?aw#J^qfo 5 fRr zt&m ct^t m gRtferfon I h 1 12 

‘arA, ict m qjftqftsmrer Ar-’ sftr H%crsRqj q^rmAff^r: 

qq^rfinsnarc i ht ^ttf qqiwfri^qsrArc ^sr fo^eRR-qrar rt q^ernr 1 ^Rr 

15 T 15 

^1%^ (EHfot^^^rcr^fercTT 1 =fiTJT^n:iT?:rg^ 11 

1 ^7 11 w 

18 I qft^^^^qeri^^aTTlI \U>\$ i 8 

ft^q^frwterr %r ^cq&q *rr 1 ?r q<Af * m gfor% snH^qrra^ 11 1 v 

Rgw qj^iqqai n 

21 ** ) ^*rr ttr^pt ^Tcfr^ cTRAqfsrA 3 r^ff^T 3 # 3 r?rTfAcrT irer-21 

itft cnHsrcr^rjp^r A%ctt i ^iff<sfr Ha^crer gqrffqqqrT 

* 5fg ^ ^* 1 ^ f5^WTO^mqAqH3?FTm qm*mr 1 anr Asra- 
24 *r^ft sfrirRcq^nr i f%RcRf h ^r 1 ^c?f ^rr^f^yrf 24 

07 ’ T ^^ rr ^ 1 srT#?rR5^ mi 1 s^Rr 

ff^T f^fefeTq’q; TT?j S|rn I Hr ^ cTJ^rTt ’g^T^cFrJTfTT 

27 OTtJT I ^T53T ^q^T^TRr^ flcft 27 

^5^^rmm?mmrRr mzmmw j%f^Rn^ s m*vzwzi: rf^r 1 ’ crcrt ^f^cr^T^- 

1 £ «A, ?rf^ sftR^r % ^r^r rr$g hit ^cirARr 1 
30 3T ^7T ^q m ^W TT *T^^ff ^T%^f 1’ cTrrr^T ^ A^T ^TfK^3^ ^#5^30 

h *$mi \ ‘A A ^t*, c^rf^r n^cr, sA;t ttjt 55ft w^ 

iRqfA R?fr^q% 1 ’ 

33 § *°) f^y ^ TT Af^rfi qi'TAtffcT: ^l^Tf^#RTf f^Ti^R I ^ ^ q^rT^JT33 

^f| i 5:^r^R?pr7T 1 ’ f% 

Wg^ ST^^RcT I ^TH%5T A^tT^T fSqr&TSTftTi SRtT* I 
36 ePgTS T^R q^pq-rqr ^?^cr^^A^6r^cTJ I cTcft A^^rfr q^-36 

v 1 ^ qr ^ fifcn qfeq^r: i gR Aft&fcr 

on \ ‘*5’ ^ 5t ^ T ^ 1 ^, W 3TT ^TR: I’ cfcrA^ Afirfo 

39 TTtK^rnm ^ crm^^T%q ^jt^; tt% I 39 

*<& ^ 5? V ^ ^ ^ u’ W 

m^ iR>ci> ^sRr §Rrrqr A ^Rr Rr to i qq qn^rq-rqj^fqr^^j ^rqAcr^- 

4 l^ r ^^^: ?T?Tt7r ^ J ' k ^ r; qri^ I crrq^rrqTg 

•e/p^^v E o ° m ^ JV B ,TtW ' 8 > p B « m - cFiT q w 1 . 11> P %t%. 13> B 

^ ^ ^ 0 ^t^T. 41 > p B om. f^%rtsfr ? P " ^r r ^ :. 
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-II. § 42 : Verse 177 ] 



SRHcqFR*. i ‘ajgqr gRqfaRT RRqqq/ tM Rrmqqft^R: 1 
^crrqrqq^q^qra^rrq frrfe^: firfts: iq«fttqr qqsRT snsffaqsr I cmt qfeqrR fwe^i 
3‘wm^, qR qRqfo qr§: 3*m: faarc sqrcRr srerrcqrqrq% cr?r qqm rr, 3 

qmr, ^q rht, i’ cTcf*. gfqqm: ^taraRt srrcsq ir mn^R qRcrc^o 
^qsqrqtk i q% ctr^^r St^rt ^ sR^mtsreft sinter:, ft ctr^ctH qf^ft- 
e qraqr^fq i cm; srtqr Rr qfrqtefq*sfsR^ i’ qcrfq^rcq §q*frqR qqqRTRsftii^ 6 
q^r l ^ ^ 

§«?)qfeqmtsftRrWqqqqfaft q^gfqsrqqrgqRqRqRt q^qAn*qqrq- 

93T3^2Tt ^3T^2[^l 9 

‘aRm^Ri^m ?|5mqR$R ^ i a?^R^q qqqqR^r r ll’ $V> 

cmt g^ter, qq qj«m rtt g*tWqi% $r srq^qftf qrr ^req 

12 ftq?R% I’ q*RR HJTPRTcT^ 1 12 

sr#gc?jsq srtsrr i ^Mjrer qqr^feqf|f^q%^feq H 5 l\i 

qt^qm^fcr qfsqq ‘qqqq, qf srsrrjr crii ct§’ i gftqrftsqj £ qqt Rrc^srqafr q 

15 xr^qfcjq^m^r m qq I’ ct^tt is 

spsiTS qqr q^^qtafrifa i remA ^ srr^t h W 

sffrnftRRqt qq qfqBmqqqqi I mfmvk mt q% sr tr%$ Rrctqfa: li 
18 W r uif fo qq Rq^^RR. I sffqrfqspJlK^R qRgteRqH^R II 1^2 18 

^S«r3^q^: S’R^qfTsfq: i qqffcT: %q sr ;qqfq§ft^fefq: ll 
qfRqn*fqq*qRq| mr^rrqtt q m i *rcq u l\% 

21 srteiqqrqi Rfefe?RTqt ^srateq: i qfprrft^qTOWT £izm 11w 21 

qrcq-t qr^qq: qsq qr 5-ftjf gfqgiRT: I qqTg: $ffcRqW: <RJ^ II apR 11 

qqqRrrt qjR qmtq smgqqq; i srt f% sfcsql' qq %|r gfq^feq; H w 

24 qq *J$^&ofkqnftqtfg«^^ I f%qT%^RRRtt^RR 11 24 

qqfqq ^qm I sri: teRRiq^ ft ftfiq qR ll 
3?cfNr?JHT qqTfel ^Jf q^TT^qtqqr I cTfnrtm Rq ^rfe: qsKiq ^TqqfqqT n K*R 
27 §«^)qq q^Tcftq qqr q^cfT qqqcT^qmBl^Rq: qRqicT rqqr 27 

'STfrqj, TR^cIcR ‘qqRqqq ^ciq%q qmf|^q qT^R qrqc^ftqqR^q^ I ( 3?q cTR^sq: 

q<q^rf qt^qtfer^cRrr fq%qqf|gR | 

30 ^^rqtqqqi%q qq&q qqajqrq^q; I f^t^rqfm ^ q% q Irqil^qT ll 30 

Rq^rqqrfqw ^rRt ^ I cRfm fmt qTIf^rvqrqft «$teqr ll ?«« 

q%q ^qfntqq^Rr l 3qqqqftq %q ^feqq q^fm q II 

33 fq^Ktf^qiTR sft qqqferq?[R^T: l f^R^q% q’OTR qqcft qtfqq ^ ll ^ 33 

smt qqT Tqqcf: ^rftq R qfcfqtfqq: 1’ RW qfefmq ‘qqqq, q^q jq: qqwt 
STTRl’ fR I 5fqR qRR^ I £ qq R ^^TT^sqf 
36 ^rqq^cT ^r^RRq ^iqqqR qWTfqq ^qfq l qq H qq^rTqj Rq^q cR ^RTRqqqR 36 
tt^TT TTRR I’ ffit qqR fq^qq^qTq^ qqqcRgrqfqq: 1 qfc 3^?fTqRq^T^iq, #q 
cRqq ^RT qTSFtqqfefTqcT fR I’ qq R qfT^?q q>fq%q qfatSR I 

39 ‘qqq^, fffeq^q Rqft qT^r% Rq?qr qqRTqiqfr R^ft I’ ™ 39 

tt^rt iRq^jqftqR^r qttqm q% r ^r#§Rfef^qqR rtr^ ll 


2>PBom. cr^T. 3> p Bom. ^4^. 4 >pb^W?T* 8> o 0 ^f[r for gir. 10> b om. ^ \ 3TUR^r 

etc. ending with =q, 23 > b ^TRlvft#. 26 > b 0 3 ^ft. 27 > b ot, p b 29 > p repeats %cTW 

f^r^q- 30 > p om. 33) p adds before f^^tiq 0 . 34 > p itu for w$. 

37 > b ^t. 41 > p b {^stt^J. 
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6 [ 3f*T 3<fcn srenw: ] 6 

§ O cTct: ^ ;jqfet sn^r^Ri Tprqt 

q?qrqr ftfeq T^q>^^^^qN^T^[ct qs&rrarcfeq fq fe<ftq s?q*n srgcsirq fear stut- 
9 srqnr 1 ^r SRfefr&^gqR^R?qq%q fefqqfeqrq qgsRqqfed^f- 9 

-cT^cj; 1 ‘arftR jrqqfe^r qdcsr% fsd 5R>*r & srrqq; 1 % 3 :# f?q, i% q^rrqrfe;?r^»jrfq^f^r?r:, 

1% qRqsrr, m^^TTfe 5 ffe ftferarefW’ srfq srqfe qqtsft qjdqsfeq^te*. $qror* 

12 qiW^T# ^qfe: dWreRR qq^R^qTfi ftgqRT f^Rqrq^Tftqrt'OTT ^ q^Fq^-12 
7jOTRtq;<frqq. q;n?t scwfdq fqd^^qqi*q*5fj^q qarft ^r shur* 

snmt q^RTq^qfe!^ ?ft%*q %t mttii s *r qr^ ^ sfe qftr?q- 

is arat, aroq^m ^ sfe pt 3 ?tr, 3#q ^ar |fe wnrzvm- is 

ftfefer ^fir qqsrRnrwrq: i cnra^ ^r tfapr ftferer ^fir 5 #qqq%orrqq <$ ^rt qfe- 
qR 3 ^ 5 TRg^ 3 ^H^^?r 1 qq* s#t £%i Rq:Rf^fq^qTW^fCi:f|ircrOT 3 r- 

18TTRI rr^R^r ^rrart fe^qqjn%%gtf-18 

^rr^TTM qs?q: %mg^^^^q?:rqtirr: 

R^f%R; i qq* ^fe^qrfefe i ‘a?d qsrTfersmft qqife^rir’ 1 ‘*nRR; 

21 gr 3^, sr RR ft q;dfe r tfe fe^tf^qd%qHT ttof qsjRwfa 33^3^ q#gqfit-2i 
^ GtaW T% ^qq#?mq rife feRFR qT^Rm^q^f* Tqqtfor fRSJT^^ I ‘*ft 
qqRTfqqr:, q^wfa sffaT 3Tt SlWH^qigqq^qfe^qfqqjns STRqr ^$q3ft%qqgft%- 
24 qgrnrq^q feqq;q^r?^qcq q, qqs^Rftq^tf qg^vror «nt5% 1 qq^qTq^^fSRO'^f^rife^^- 24 
^f^qq^cq^tdqqT^RqsqqdqT^RRrgWqTqtqq^q^qnrtfe ^STRlfe 1 iq^qT^TTTT^qT 
Hqwqmrq T^qq^qdrqj^RTq^^vn^ I qsf 3>®sqnr qq qfe 7=feritq a^qt^qqrfe’cST- 
27 , *‘^J ET ^ r ^#T^qjqwqT qqrftq^q cRqrq: q^ftnqqqsqnpq for 27 

WWI^qFTO ^\ q% =q s w *$W SRR^’ |fe qg[?q: BfcqTgfeli qgiI 3^ ^ 
qOTIT fR q^qqRT 37^qq^q|qr?qfq?j^qf?q qt^qt^cTT* I 5 |fe qjqqfe TFTqfe 
30 ^qfe^TRqH. I feRcgftqrq 1 1% 3qi^q TXsq qrf^iqqq ^jq q^q^qso 

^T^q ^q q^T^q^H \ ft, |RT I^?qqq^[R qfr^q* sftq^qr|q^orr |q%ff qqqqq^^q 
Hq^q q^rqf 3 ^j A% i c *ikz$mm*£ mzm ^r^qqfe^ ^ %fe \ ^ fefer- 

33qq ^qqq?qq^qsqRTq %fe I’ 33 

) S?T^JHq^3?:qT qT9T#3q 3^^ 1 ^ qqq qqq |q qfe?prqi l dt ^?qqr 
qRqrqw^ygtqqre qqfeq; 1 q^r ^rq^q; srg^Fq: qqntq qr^qr ^ggcn^fei;- 
36^ ^qr^TTq >. jRRtf qRqR S^a: I q qqeqr iqT^Rir%^Rfdq 5 ftqml Wq^-36 
mq, qqrqq^qfeq qn^% ar^q ^efqqr^R: ^qj^qT^qt^q^^ d^TR- 
nrare gs ggR Rqfgq q^nqqq ^W^rqqrftt^Tq 1 qq &q qfe^rqqr ^r^^nq^:: q^t 
51S5LL555L5^^ irqqqqqV q«qv^q |q qqqq ^^qqj: qsrs^ I ‘^qqj: %q ^qRSQ 

n-n tip ** aC ^! °^ e r gin ^ e ^ or S^fcT*'’ 8 > b puts No. 1 ontf® and No. 2 on f^cfra b adds 

18 > p s 0 " 8 “^ 9 ‘* e ' ,^- 10 >, B H> P B om. cfitsft after (%. 18> p ^ aiTC 

19>P^r. wand 21 > p om. ^f, b tons, fcf after ^f. 25>r B 

^ p * 37 y B a3ds after b ggx for ^ 7 . 
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-ill. § 4 : Verse. 16 ] 


lgft smraTcn i 5 qq vrfnt^ I ‘sptfr^rq nra sfrqot srasrrqqT^ i 

wticrf^-^r qrgqT qftq q|qq^^ i q^t st sr^r 

si^w^mmcTJ i’ cTcft sreftfo sTforq %q^q?q qrc^Tnq*’ 137 sr qqq cr^qr qR^q^ri 3 
^ftf^cfiq gqq fq^^q <jqqM ‘q& $cn g*;rqq sftq smrqrqqrq. 1’ 3 rfi*q- 
qif 13T7T snrat 55f rg^ qr^q *rst qrarqwrcqrq hsthi 1’ qrsqr i‘ srmq ^c^r- 

6 ^, qqw% q^nTi^fq HJii-?=ri?rt *ra^ q^ft smqRt i erraqq qraqRf ^sret qnrqm^r- 6 
qraqrarai^crra^rq 1’ mfe qfeq^%#^ 3 $q» mmwk. raq^ 1 qq^qr^qiigrecrn 
*qfq qrawcreq qwft fnfeq q qfqtrer 1 req 1 req I: * 3 #q 

9 §Tra fir^%|:^r 2 [rcr^ 3 TT^i *wrft qira i^rrer s-qtfqiFt re%& 9 

fererre 1 %% ^ qq^pqrc^ptq&T ^^sferiq^fnTcn^ 1 

‘ariVsriqq arenra snaq;, qq renic?%eran sfarerr qqfstqqratfirftr i 5 %;^q^sriqfq 
12 q^^Firtoqj^Tfq fq^fcrrRt, TOT^qN qR^ q 1 cTeT^qt -Scqcftqgfrrf^t q^ 112 
%feiqftr %%^qf qqfcsrera; qq#§*qrcKr. <s$T§; 3 reqq srftfc i q qro^qsctsqt 
^cdwRq i fern %?ttRt sriqrrq%qr ^orrerere roqqfqfqifrrestqq Sra i 

is cTcr€msri H#qre%rq^r <pqqq raffr^r qraraq; 115 

STT^T qtcrqm^n qfq#F qqcfWTqqqTq i qq gfft ^^^Tcfq^T T% Iqrgq I 5 cT 3 [%q 
1 4 feqq £ra q^, ^ *IKW&K> ^ ^ q**%*qfc?;T war 
is ^rr sft qrferaTcf, s?t jt^ctt §%?rcq fetqrffr, qjsmRr rcfts qreps^Tftr’ 1 fret srroreqr ct%- is 
W. pq: fern: 1 cTcrrerr^qf i^grTr^nr^rt Tgfcfrq* ^rforat 1 ‘rarera q^srarera^ 1 ’ crqiq^q 
& 5 T ^ftrera; 1 ‘art qiT^rarcqra^q^q^q^cq q: # sra qsarqTTqqr. ^^rf% qq 
21 g-firem^rTm 5 1 fret ^rr%qi r&fim sret crer crfer^ref 1 crcr^qr <m$\ wwmi t c rft 21 
f^qq qidiq q^#^reT^s 1’ ‘vrererr ^qq^Jf 5 fftr ^rfoic^T q[cfiq> ot 

qcqr^rqsft^r cn^rmT^^tf 1 fqlffq sirq 1 crer 

24 fVt^§mrerf^q: ^ 1 . 24 

§3) ^ireftqqq; ^qqrerj 


27 


q 



27 


qr^ qjreqr^Tren^^t^qri 1 q^rm qrrq qq ^^reqq^Trq li ^ 
JT^t qr qqT^q^tfqqr: I ^dm^^q^qt II « 

qq^q ftq q^qrqTT^r 1 Iqq^r ^fTq^^TqsqTfqqqHT^ 11 ^ 30 

q* q^%5ri ^ q ^refqqim q#qt|q^ 1 qT qCT era m q^tt ht q rq|ra* 11 ^ 
^qTgTircqreq q I ^rf|q srfT^ran ^qrarq^ito: 11 's 
f^?lT TT^qsr^f rftq^qq^q^T 1 ?ftfr#reiq ¥T5T^I% H qqf?a qqr^CT: II <1 
3Tq^q#qrei%^t ^Tq Sq ^T^f qfrf l qc^qq qq^ qq i% II ^ 

^ fteflqt HHtft frq^rt gqrraT: 1 ^ftq^^rffqqra ^q^re: li ^ 
qsq^cftqt qfrei spqr q^q^i% qn^s^ftif q^qrqqi II u 

^rqr^rrf% q^i^q sn^q ^qr q ^fqfqi 1 q% q% qq^q ^qfr^T ^qrfqr q li ^ 
qqt qqr^qqq ^?qqr q^^qq? I ^gnq qrd^qq qft-jqqfmq 11 K\ 

^Jt ^o|% qj^rr^err^qr $rtq£q?qq; i qt qF^rr qerasreqqT^^raq prefer li ly 
§ « ) qqr% cT^ffTq' jq ^q q^qqral^ l ffTl sfel qqqTrqqqt q^qr^^q^qq^ II ^ 
3T^^%fliq^qreT mqr^q;; ^qT5Tq; I qfej TJ^i qq qq'< qqTU%cTq; II ^ 

1 > B £$ q^rqid^^ B w^^t- 2> p B WRcrrf^g:^ 0 7 p B omit ^itef- 3> p B om. 

tTdt- 8> B ^cf: for ^[ } c om. ^q- %^..,^^r: 1. 12 > p cTdtssft^qtft b rfqTqrq qqtft 14> p b 

OTf^JT* 17 > P B ^r or IT^ for ^, PWR- 21> PB inter. WRfT or f|^f%sfqr- 24) p om. g. 26> c 
NlttidK-' 27)pom. second^ c f^rRRiRI- 32) p srtqrgxft^TdT b 33) After qqfJcT q prepeats 


30 


33 


36 


39 


33 


36 


39 


^rtRqr: etc. to q qqf^r. 34 > p leaves some space after ^ and then continues with n ^TSRdxi?. 



] TOift wren qtf ott =q w^qfe i u \v 1 

^RfeqRcRgift *n WfN*n ots i qRRWh snnw ncTT^fr Br? m 11 ** 

3 i srmTOtto^Krfe^ft^d .wGratn fi&royi 3 

1 waiter ft^oftfor qrr?A? swfqcR 11 R° 

^ q^£frq f? q^sTCi sfc I ft*W* TO^rrfit ST SRrqfe II Rl 

6 wA^tsM srgr sqgr goifSrar 1 srafe dSpsparar ^fiRrenfaqr few II rr e 
qq qife fltfW gssMwiftw 1 A* wte 5#* gReWKmSRW; 11 R* 
qrfeftfe gwrcwrr i sp?fer SRRrrcRRT stager few 11 rh 

9 wn^t sprint to i qqd^wwwrq ^r^w^rr *:11 ^ 9 

^ sfqr qrferp 3 ^ 7 : f^qtRRtf feft 1 srcjqtfq T^qTqwTRqqwnw % swqq: 11 ^ 
wwtoRqtaR wq p w faft R 1 cRrw [: R*r ] ^qrqR^ri% qrqwwRgi 11 w 
i 2 w^r sr to gqR wi^qRT srofeqR i qjRqqw i^qrfe qarer; q*J<JTRq^ 11 rc 12 
wmwtftm r awnr qftnarar tot * 1 crww scforcr qgste 3 ^tfejfr u ^ 

^ TTcnr^ qifir. <§qwRT$ gar wcR 1 *ifegwfq w q>re ^rr $q w str^ ii 3° 
is sr ^f^rro ^gr srtwtc feats# i q^TOrmTO ^ffoRT qr 11 15 

ferwT q^r ferret qfc q?arft srerfq 1 3#q ^qRfefR^gfsn 11 \r 

^qtqq^ ^r# f t wrq wferRi wrqmfe qg&my&fiR ferrsq?* 11 ^ 

18^ ferefa5% # =sr RTTwicT srr 1 wr <jq q wtwr sit sfftq w *t%ft ll 3 h is 
qsdfo sikt sr#feq;fiw^ q 1 srtswRrRWP# srr *^#$|aftfewq;ii ^ 
RTTSTT 5 qnfdWT TIRTRW R%q?T I q^Wrcsrg^TRqfeft q>T wfe^FW II ^ 

2 icTcrt sr wrer^cWTq «rcn$5f fqqrq q 1 s^rir: q^rsrrcqWqiqRqsrcqq; ll \v 21 
fe|q$ qqwnTT qqfRT fersiq SW I 3WTC qr#ft q WtqqTWTST SIR*^ 11 \<Z 
Wt3R1# cTcTi &0t qwqqR *7 R%SRq; I SPSqqs =7 II 

24 § ^) ot 3 tww ^tqH^TRjR ^fer^r^i q^ ^rfe^an^r^ri ^wiqqq^ra^cfR i^o 24 

wc%q5T5% wwr f%% feferw 1 aT^i^cq^q^r^ fqqdcr^frt H ul 

w^r^s^rq 2^ wqRTfq H#q: i q^ qiT^rOTf^r mm\ ww qqiqqq; ll hr 
27 srmfe ft qar^l^qT qrrfe*q% s^ 1 wr ii %\ 27 

37q qsq T5cfR^ q^ ^JT^qarR q^T I #tcqr ^TT fe3T% ^R^cfqfe^ IIHH 

tg?TT aa^fC %W ^rrf^f 5cq#T I *V ferT ?S% qmaT5qqi^ II ^ 

30 qq^fq qjanq^ q^- | 9T3Tife qjq ^rU ^ ^rfe WW II *% 30 

m ^qr fq^^qr^qR ^qr f|rmw^q^ i wrqq^q^q ^qf ^f%qq q^ n«» 

sqsrrarqrqjaTRq^f cT^rj: ^ri =q sq|%?aqq; I J7-q ftra?qfcqqS ^oT^q^R^qfw II S<£ 

33 ^rqiqWR qq^rq Rwfw I WqT qj^TR H 33 

W& f%-crfe%fe RT^iRq.^^% 1 5prq$r f^q»5%% %RF WWT II 

^^rrwua* fe^r^q ^tt ^icnfer cnq; q.qrR i ^nq;(ftcrT qq^R q^ H 

36 qsrfeqr ^rt q^ ^tTfeqjanq ^ i R=qt q?% q^r qr% qqr qq crt cqqT ll HR 36 
fq^rq dffeaft qRrfefqq^fe:^rTfe?ft i wrt $ Rgd qRTR^rqfe^f^j ll 
TRHRqqwft 5^ qRTWRTiq^TT^i 1 qqqrfe cT^fe qwq^^ ll gWR II HH 
39 ipR^rrq qferiR rq^# i ^ncTanfw& firwr %% q^rr wift ll 39 

qq qq qR qrt 1 qq? qjqqqr^q Wife %fk qqT q*R II ^WW. H ^ 

qqRq^mRRr fw^r qm qqrq% i ^tht: ^rrfeqjarr; q^r q qw qift^Tftwr 11 w 

42 RTsft^q WWT fl% 5TR?q; ^ar^qfeq: I q^TRqTW^qji qq^f qcsft WW** II V 42 

11 > p b cTcrI 1 ^, 18) b 5=t§- for 25>PB^g|t. 34) p f^p. 36> p ^iWIR- 41) p ^ 

'hlR^lR')^!- 
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-III. § 6 : Verse 96 ] % 


i fkcfr^ cqraqft sq% s^r qq rjcftq-% i Jiqr&srcTrft gq g q^qa^rfir to^mi ^ 1 

sropqfqR K% q^r Rq^q ^srh. qp^ i ^ ’ittr^rr R%q% 11 V» 

3 3%T SH I q?% Sfqfa 5T3T cR^lfe^or^^ H ^ 3 

33^4 3j^^TT?cT; qjq^q m \ mg ^TT^Fr^ftq* cT^T ^ Smiqqq; II Vt 

ItaTftr stfsqqT wSrqq; i q qq qqqqt q?% q qir str q^igqr 11 ^ 

6 cram srflqq cTTcT qtfsqcTOi jt^t *mt' I srtog^cn srgt to st srsqiq II ^ 6 
st 5% ^qftS'q gqftqicfifaqq I q-qqr qrqqr rtSt* srrqqq? ^r^Rrcrr: ii V*> 
ct^K^tt*. qroqrftr <w qrqrTOqqq; I ^q^reqRqqqqqfdrfr ^rqqnq^r II %& 

9 f^cfrqr cfTiT^ifq srgq% ^Br <rr^ ^qR i qrqqq qrrqRT ^rqm.jr%qT qqr ii ^ 9 

sr grrgg^qt sqN^^raqrqf ^^cf! i qqqri^g q^ ii vs 

cjcftqr HT STTfeOT^^^I ftsr ?q%^q^: SjfgSTgRqt II *& 

12 q^rqfrot qto ^qiremftsft i qq;£t ^to^rwt sre^qT *ramr n 12 

37T^t 4- ^Tat^r qgqf dft'jft cTcT* I OTH*? OTR TO rqqfo II 

to^crt cRT crrcT qrasrfq qgft $ i ar^fcri iron snsqn srifecr^q^ q^T H vw 
is aqr^rrfnr jqRjqr qq q?% qsa qw qqg i 3T%}; qrqqrarrea ^ §gj ^^tctt wr ii s\ is 
qrctR gssqt qsqr qfqq cfc^^m i gf^Rro^ sr srosnqq ii w 

^g-Tiqi: dt SqqTfTO ITOTRqT I 3 T? 7 T?ftcf^n qsqT 3 TTT^ srti II ^ 

is irr£T«r rsr* q?qt qsft q*qssft i #rof fi% to snfeq^rr qqr ti ^ is 
3& qqr cTcrercf g^crf to & ww i cT^t ^r 11 vsv® 

^rf^r^nfiNt ?rt ¥RrqHT i srsrr ^qr e?TT%^r: srtrrrgl: n 

21 a?^rr cn ^rr^q q?r ?ft gt I ^#rfq ^rl* qg/q: ^=r 6 r^cfg H ^ 21 

H ^FTJ ^fir^l f^fefcfferr. II 

^qg'iwqqj wr* ^qqr TTqr 1 f^TirW^r^crei ^rrqrS ^i^ctt^^t 11 

24 qqr ^TiTqt qrgqcqf^ qqr i q^T q^^qrqpTT fqqRq^rqq* II ^ 24 

q«rr q^q^fqr %qr fq%qw qgfqqr** I q ht %^t q^rrfReft 11 

q^T ^qqqf 5 #T q^T OTSJjffqsn I ^TTR^nTrqf qqqTfTqq^q^q; |] Vi 
27 ^ife^Tg^Irrq^JTfmcf^ 1 q*. qrrqq ^qrft^-r vrrqqg 11 <^ 27 

fq^Tfgq^I^T qqr qf%W qqT I qqqTqtfq^Ttmq fq^q qqT ^qi II £% 
w.w>\ qg;q; q^^if^q^Tq^g 1 ^ cr?q^rqqq^q?^ 11 vs 

30 q^qqrft ^tjh^ it% qqrf^ qtqqr 1 d%*qr g^r q^** q^f qrr&qroT q^T n 30 

1 s[TcT q^SI??r: | 


§ q) Rqq: qn^ ftsfter: ^qq^ q%q; 1 fqqqr^qgrH^ ^ q^*. ^q^rqj II 

Tqsften fqqqiatR fq*ftcf^«q^ qqr*. I qjqiftr ifq^q qq ^TT^» q^HT^q^ II 33 


36 


39 


qqj, 


gqqRft qm>R qjf ^rwr. TO Rrq^l T%f%qq: ftq*q?q: l^qj STHTtR II 

3iTO r qqq ; ^itqfq^qiqq ; 'q^ : 1 ^rrftqqq^r^rq^rfqf fqqq? ii ^ 36 

Tqqq: g-fqT qn* qg^RT I gOTT gnr^rqf qqr qT^qroRTg II ^ 
gotg iqqq: ^T^q# 5 rfe^ qqi dq; l qq ^qqi: ^Tq f^qtqqTq: II ^ 

fqqqTcdqq; ^rqr ^qTf^q 3T^q* I %q^fTq^WSf fq«ftcR%q qprq I) 39 


qqnr .ft 1 

q^^rqim^ Oft %q VTswmft \ ^nroqr n ^ 


l> b 5> b qt ^r for ^ srr. i6 > p 18 > p srrer^r q 27 > p Virg^T 1q°- 

31 > PB^ ^|s:rt: II WV9II ^ II U II ( p lias the symbol of bhale instead of ^ II ® II’) ?W: aft q%R II. 

35) p FFi^RWT:, p om * |^ : - 36 > p W > - 
5 
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[ III. § 6; Verse 97- 


1 

3 


12 


15 


18 


21 


24 


27 


30 


33 


36 


39 


12 


15 


g^ ^^ 1571 %^ sftr q?qmqT*mcn 11 

^tcT^r^TT^rf g^i qqr^ fapri g^^qqfcrngiiRtf 

cr=f agqrqricrc^tg armqTer^iTen i ?nra% wriftq ^irBra: U'tffc il v 3 
gofy^ fqsrqBr sft ^4t qwr^qrr swn^ \ aifim?* gtrmra sr^cf sjsr^qfeqng H rr 
^rgsc^^rsTTsrJTRt m mn%m fefir^sirsng 1 

?r ^c^srJ7?27^rr^r#r q 4 fa; s^ranr H U° e 

^^^garrr^’Tsr^^rg^^r^n^- 
sqrm^^cr^ Qm&i ztw BrqrJTTsrq’: 1 

^^c^rfi^crr^cnfrfl^gc^: 9 

q T^?prr qrssrr^m g^rri^gii Ul 

*re€taf =sr §j 47 ^ ssttr ^c^iftfen 
sBr qsrsr firqq S^rsrfra ftsng IIUR 
q^cftB$rq q<g srr srr^qrerr foss- ^*n 1 
ar^r^^cT er^^rm^rr^ cra-qq Rma’qng Barren 11 UR 
cT^r &feqr^r* <ft 5 pq^qq: i fqqqm fBr wmt Br^ ^Breftsw 11 u« 
ar?^ tf^rTR ssrc q^ert l *rs^ 3 lr% qra^q^ig 11 UR is 

^iTr^qr¥iTHr%f^: Brgmg eng 1 mm ^qi^id^ qsstersq^orqjg 11 UR 
qf^t 1 SftsS*N ^%frT STST %% q^T f%3ng II Utf 

*=r OTm^rnr^r^n-srrf^er^cr: 1 ^tarcrrc grgBq?# £ fe^mfoeg 11 Uc 2 i 
^rarmspswr B^imc?Tfrtc^r qra>qn 1 q^iftrt qrfifcn mi q^i^qr 4 ta?ng n M 
^ 1 sNrrqnFg srt^t iBr 11 U° 

TOr?cr ^r#q nmA sqqeg 1 ^i%c 4 ^qf^gst i 3 [tw ctBtcj: q^-jg ii^ 24 
f^^qqq^w^^qqre?r. 1 ^mg^srroiprcnTt S 2 Fflra% 11 UR 

*ft q-nft | 37^IcTq5Tt3nc(^gftcrf^q?cT^: II UR 

OTwqnr»Jrn : ^%qT%qrq^t ^gr i 11 IU 27 

=q q^ ar^r sr^TvnTTOt ^neg i sr Bsftcn fswr qr 4 WTOiwa^^geg H UR 
§ ^) 3R gwai 4fa<ir ^gqfereng 1 11 ^4%qr^4t ^sqRTqfir sw%cg 11 \ u 
^err^Br p-TRert s^m ^gw^ftrerrj 1 ij£$ f^T gqr %^r nu^ 30 

sr %B^rr^Tr ^'rr ?TTfr q^rgd 1 cr^ife grafr?rrq\ ^irar 11 ?U 

srrnqt 1 ?r ?r ntatf^eTn^eg 11 UR 

qfo; drflswTTOqsg I m rr^^qfqqlf ctt^t; 11 U° 33 

^eT|^ 4 tR^^rfr 4 i , ^R?g 1 sr^^rr^ r^ 4 r^?r sr^g%?r ^tj 11 \W 

eT^m 4 'rttfrrq ^qr^r; s'sr^i efef: q^^qt ^ ^?qqt^ 4 kigcgil UR 
wqegrB4 ^rr^t B'Tr^t ^ Brqr^jgi 3:f^% qi%: qf% gr 11 \R\ 36 

rR^TTcrm 4 t^q*T i ^rsgf^fq%cii ^T^BrftqTqRT 11 V& 

BrqgjrrcTfT^fTq' i ^ragirg qtcTT |q srten H UR 

«S1 ^.a7ff ftJi cTT^VTcf: I ^I^?¥rq^qqi^?iTlRq^r?Tr gfiq II UR 39 
R^^njTOTj^rT^r ^T S^P TT qqjg I ^Br 4 t^q? r qr^( ^?cr^ 3 r H Utf 

I qq^T^tq eT^aft || U^ 


1) P3^R f B^i5f, 3> p sprrqKf: fief. 0 4>B 0 ^¥r^|. 5> P ERTEpftiTT. 15 >pb^:. 20> 

^sgra-. 25 ■> b 9fi \ -d ™v,. 28) p i^TcTf«rq: qj^ b f^cr: 91^. 30) p 

y r T . fnna ° 


o; i" ^TfrqKf; ^cf. $ 

p D f$&wm- 25 > B °gTrr^^ : . 26 > p zp^M:. 
l%^t- 33) p 39 > p 
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-III. § 9 : Verse 168 ] 3 

i tqr^rftsr#-?^ i«rt* q>*l{iq i H w i 

qarft>?qft ft’ftqr a*?r fiqftqft I ?rt^t sparer m #=rmf iq II K\° 

3 qftl^Tfrt ftftft sft *ft w 4 \ I qt sfrtri tf^q>fta?n ^ate \\l\l 3 

q^rqqra: ntm sr refta: i aq ^rrc^rr qq: dfcfsrqfesrqa, H \\\ 

§ ) 3 ?ar?at qq%#^^qTgqqrftaT i ^affttsrTftar f ?qfrra ^ml^rcr li 
6 frosffta^TFa* sr aqfc?a*T ferai I qa*. qrwtqftqror ^tstm* % sft ifti li \\* 6 
aftRsrcf *ft ft ftftspr sn i aara srrfta dqftfttf ll W 

^qrft^c^aTgsraTar qfTcfrarq;! cqnrqri a Hama ftaa^ftaisra^ li W 

9 aft ft c^artw ft Scqft ^rftftaq: I ST^rqrft srftarft 3Tftqrft STSraft II 9 

farrftqiqq: ftqftsilaqjq a-aa: i ar ^q: sr^g;: ftqsrara^ ll K\c 

smrftsTfTarft qaT^ftfa a i aqqqcfftft: %nrq: gi ^arftsft; sm^ n W 
12 a ftfta attorn; ^q;t *aRft s?rqr^ i srarferfftr qang*n q^ft a a 12 

qaajrgqq & ssr aft sft 1 aftq aatf sft %qTtqiftft ssrea 11 W 

^icrr sraa ftr ?qfta aattaaa. i ftaftqTftaT ftfikreftft sm^ ^oBra*. 11 m 
15 qfecT* ftflfesaft qrqa I & Sqfftfft ftftaT T % TOW* II V*\ 15 

§ ^) 3?q ^msttaqr ^oiT^q traitor I qsargtraffta^te-q^qTaar ll l«a 

ftxrf Tfta*. 1 ftaaTaft ftftaTarr wisi ftcaiqR 11 w 
18 asqma^aftftr srffna: qftafra. 1 srrftqTa; ^ ftrfrft a?a5rnrqaT 3 ft 11 W is 
m qaft^ a?ser^; 1 qq^: sffqr§; f^tar^ft 11 ^ 

^rafiftasramT ft^Tai =a qratf: i aKafe* sriFFrarc ftr^FcfT^ft anft: li {*<: 

21 srrHara sni fta ga^rr qjqonftfq: 1 aa ftqqmgft; qqu^ 11 W 21 

qgw q^Tqq^ 11 

*p^ ^ft s«r JTFr^rqorqTt 5 t 1 srft%sr ftpftcrg'raqT^ftr 11 V*>° 

24 SRsftqftsit ^rqT^TT#qeTmq* ftcTT I qq^ftq gi&i 11 V*>\ 24 

acT^nrqHqTaqTfta arftq gqT I qnfcrqftsq qfea* ^rq qqf^t ll IHR 
cr^rq^qTarqqq^qftft %ci% i srm^^rf^it^qratr qai 11 
27 smrarer ^qrqi^rft^ftcf^r 11 27 

qqq ^ftsffoirrrr qftrg^qj 1 qq-qrq^r ■%^rq 5%? ft^^qraq^ 11 
ftqqm^i ^aTT^rftcTift^ 1 ft^HRqT^^R^rwnfq^qqcT 11 
30 q ^ qqq qq ^qFrft sft % 13 Tg^tcrr^qT^qt 11 vw 30 

H ft^tcTecT: ^r^^fTR^IcT’ l 37q^cT a^T ^ 11 ^ 

aft ^qsaFqftrarq^ 1 wi qqqq-sar^ ftrr n W 

33 XTT 5 ^r ft% S^Rq^ l snqt ^T^TRfTftftr II W° 33 

qq; ftaa qftqaTarqq. 1 ftqq a?r %arft ftr^Twq 11 

^r ^ q^rqr fra: 1 ^w-?ra 7 |ft qfe^Tf %ft sqqqrqr 5a: 11 V*& 

36 sift 3d arft ^8 =a ftfafrtft^ i ar fer?:T a^rar sn=n W se 
^yrft^T^ft q^r^aarft 301%^ 1 q ^ft^ r q T^rar^ft 11 

ft%% ftmar 1 ftit ar^q^r: ^13% ^2:^ H 

39 ftarftaf ftrq iff ft*^% ft^ri w 1 fqrqr^ft qqi^ft wftg; 11 39 

^ri^fNqqq ^srft ^fft ft^ ftaT a ^ 1 ft^ft ifff^r^T^q a^q ll \\<l 

12 > p^q^^nq- 15> P B 25> P tfw- 26> B cT^^TFflzR^'TftTq- 

33>pg^raR. 4i> o^r^frtf:. 



* 36 


[HI. § 10: Verse 168 ~ 
1 § \o ) cT^r ^ I ?R cRsrrf^ i ^R^cT^t-1 

sr* 1a^qr^rftd^ fosRt 

3 qRR5Ri %FcT ^TH^jr^TT SPT*T* \ q^qR-T^^rfef- 3 

^g^q|%--^;q'rrf^ , 5ia3rnTfSIcT^TT 3TcR.* 1 JTRfrR ^ITRTrRRR %q^RRTRT 

^ [mmfe ] i 3?l^57crr K mvn r ^ % «rosr y wvm ^ 3 t$tN r ^ 3 trr vs c 
e fffcfor ^ qnfern^Rcrc ^ ^ta ** ftfa sgorr msRi §[R3r i sm^rcsrrlcr ? qk^6 
r 5ft*rr4 3 iotsr^ s ^^Rqf ^ arrerRirs; ^ ^rorer vs =3ft?r ^ srfojR ^ r?>r ?o 
JP^STR^ SRIR^R^ I 3TSjqr-‘37?rr?R?r^^^, ^T^%f RqT%cf R3T I 

9 trftm^ ii i ^?r l ftqrsrT ^ ^ftcf ^ twt y 9 

^ 37%5y ^ 373;R V9 mt C ^RT ^ foftfiRJT lo 3PRT H aTT^ST ^ 5R U q'Rflrr 

3T^m d*r \\ {4 gc^Rq;^R xm R q mm Rl 

12 ^ [ ^pjorr: ] scrferl^ »tWt: i 1 rfrcqrtr# 12 

l %fr£r# R 3 RftoTrfit# « %rar RcRft g^ 1 ark^TR dpsrR srfrarR sp?- 
^r %,% srgm wr^i ftr<R# ^q^r wcft<rfcr?ftr RgsfT i wm ?m m\k$ 

15 %% ^STWl I ^nr^qr * ste^qfT R qqqfa^qf 3 ^ ^ 15 

] q^ | srRTR^ l ^R^rfeR^ R \ V qd%lTq: H SfRT* 

*=qk % [ %fa ] q%^qR^q; i gSfkrq* ^rr^r> qrgqqqt 

18 AfcT <R I TT^^rt ^tR^; qqqRtiRjftf ^«Tq?ft l f^WftT%-vrTqwft[%- 18 

^qtrr^f^R-37r?RR%TOi^f^-^cefeftT% [ ^RF: ] RSf ^rmcR’ I TR> 

q-% SHRR55 SERRcff %R STT^fo ?^TR'4T* 9FRt I ft»RTi 

21 * r^t r^t&r snTRqsr^i arff^^^^r i%^%qt 21 

^rffiq rm <rqf: 1 R^rfeR ^RTRfcrt rt%^t 

cR: I 3TRrc^SjTT ? ^TTOR R S^fSTR ^ « [ ^<JP ] mW > 4 m > 1 K 

24 q^q-R^R R ^ A^ftqrq^ « arr^^K M ?TR % JTt^rq; ^9 37?cRR I ?Rt- 24 

3jfif#^T3iH; ^qgmftR 3m5F^ 1 3TRRWRRm: RfTTfcTOT? ^jflf^T^ sr^fTTR- 

3RRIR ^cqrd ski^V I 

27 § U) ^ ^fiBr%?TO^rf ^t%^R%R?rr w\ \ mwmi 27 

rrt^t^ r£tr i ^^^riRjRt^n flcft^r- 1 g ^t^- 

3RRRFSr% %R I 3TTfRlcf ^4; I 31^ fR 

30 URT^^rf ?T 5q^r^qTR?5H%?r 3gT I ^Trfi, 30 

‘<r^4r 3iRft 3TR# I’ CR I 

^ ^qrd sRr ^TTRt rn r 4TO ncf^RfeRR:, ^ftc?TT: gr^R?fTT?r: 137?T OTSHTR 

33 str^tr; 1 qtewwn^ r ^nrf ^rt ^ ^ft^tft^^rnTOiRftR 33 

sm?r: ^R3TqRT SR?Tq: I qr^ q^fcr^^^mRTT e^f^Rf a^TqTR^ST vfc- 

R^cftc^q-^fr^r, R5R$f*£ 3R^RRTJTtr^q#^r qtjTqqiqt %R f|[cf!q-: I *TRT SWm 

36 RT&RJ %^RfefJTRTt qsq cjcff^i I mk 36 

qs^cfRf RcT^ qt^R^Tcf f :, ^t?ft «STOf^^ RTT^RT 

I cTR %* RC^RC^d^f ?T Rrf^R ^JT: l cfSII ^R^rfaf- 

39 srrf^rnwr ^ rtt^r ^rg» I ciR Rf^dcqrR#: ^t#tr tt^ot q Rtf^R \ ci^r aTRink^fc- 39 
-eft q Rlf^RS^n I rf«TT ^ff«TT !g£RRt ?T RTT^R qqJTJ I gWSJ fir^RffT-' 


4> p 5RR:q#r b ^.-q-^q. 5) p b put serial nos. for etc. 6) pb put serial nos. in. some 

of these lists, and here and there they are separately written with terminations, o is not quite 
particular in putting these nos. 7>pqftq for 11) com. st-ftr. 17) p ^ 3 qRqtfq 

p ^tMt^ q ^ sn^q^^- 25) p ^faftfq qqe;- 27) c adds =q after «ft f%^qgqf. 

> b 3fitis^tfRw ; nRWRRra'‘ 35 ) p ql-JiriJ||Rqt B qt^qr^qf- 37) p b ^t^q, 



-III. § 13: Verse.168] 




* 3 7 


i vrret ?r RrRfa rttr l mi R^FcTOrfrar xm ?r ^TRcitonrR[r: i i 

rrr^tr^rt rr^r*ttr% rrer i <sw ^rt 3 ?m^r: i % 3 imtr 
3 srarera srecftfcT %??2 r: m$t SR^rar* i ct^tt % ^ro^flrferta: I cr«rr%m^^;?r ^ 3 
T%lI^5^^fe3TT^T^^fe^5r?T^Tf^% I cTOT % TrT [ 

ct^tt % ^ cr wn1 cf^rr qr^srrerftfiiR ^r sr^r <*$*♦ i <rarr 

6 sr*nror 5 f *r^ mmm mw i ctstt ^rth rftr uRnfe 6 

cT^s^g^fcfT xmmmvw I mi =t$rr wstr* ^nrrfe mm i 

apir 37^5^: srirtr ^^nr: i pm? ^ctt i cr^rr dl^Rs*n<ft 

9 i*iw^rr: rt%r i cf^t mm srctfr sr^t^rt i cmr ^or: sft- 9 

%unrercr: sgftfcT I cfsjr qsj^n i g-pRinTT q^nrot snsfcsta- 

snTRTRT JTQft^HT ffei STT%T% qteSTJ I cT^TT qv^rRg^^RI^STT =ST fHfer TORT 
12 qrmqr^Ti^TJRfeicrR^^RRrafrr i ctstt stto- 12 

cTt sfo ?ITO ^feSRcTTR^ST. I cT^TT SEcJyTT TORT^RT ST#^T ^RT^^stfaft^RRfrn 

jr^rt r gipr feg rr g f ra ct Rqcfi#$kn%r: 1 

15 ffrf 2RT n^TTOR^^^RROTT: I qil RR^^RTR ^T% SRRRTRqTOrftR I 15 

& ^ ^gm: sr iftT^i^grerar^sRcn r i 

§ {R ) 37 «r ^rrrsrtf i K, sf^m^-^lfeen R, m- 

18 R^^cTcTr-375TR 3 7Rq;^R^^JR^srR-^^'^^ RWftT^RPjS, nR^TTTRRRR-SR- 18 
^RTc^R % ^, ni R RH 

^F^^TTRtSRr I 37^f RRR^TR: I cR JTfTSTR-I^^m^^T <i, 3RR^R-<jqTTOmr- 
21 snfikta: % %^RR-3?RRTRRRto^R ^ %ScTR£3^R 3T \o, ^FTRITO^R*- 21 
3 Te%TOJ^U, IR, ffRTOR'-^RRTOR; W, H^: 

gwripr-TOq^r ^tr tort r K%, to- 

24 ftgm-R^%^§RwpnfiRT ? ^, aro#<fm^R-^TTO hr TO^q^TgTsr^FStt- 24 
■RtqufTRT^RR^QTTRqJ {V, aTR^TRRT^^-R^FWr^f^-RR^RR^ l<i, aTlfe- 
5’RqT^TR cTT ^^erttcTT ?% ^°, 

27 TORR-^JjnnTtRcRH^rSRT R?, 373^f^-TOR3^f?TR^Tcq^aftqrqR-^- 27 

^?TT^fTf^^R?R^^[R^crcTT RM, ROTrf^R^RR-R^TJTt RPI^hV RRR ^7 3Tlf^R 
30 R%R^?TT *T RHR^?ft^q^R ll^dl RR^^rJ^rqj^ R*, 30 

37^R-5TcfteTcRI R<, cTR?TRrR^fRrfT-ndlR R% 37%s^TTRlra5^-^rm^ 

R^qqatR{% cTc^qTRR^R^ 3o ? R^fcR^$rRTT~^R^R^R%a^1 5 
33 ^^^RRfT-^TT^^^rr \R, ^^^OT^RrfRT-^^^STT R^^Tc^q^ 3?RT^f%t- 33 
RqflTcTT^^^Rrfe R^^rqf^^vR^JTq^RTT \U, 37%%^q[r3T??T?TT^R7^R5 ¥A, 

^c^qfricrr '7 #^rt ^trrtr qrRcfTR i 

36 !§ \\ ) RRT^ S?cRq VS^I ^tR, IOT CTcT fefk:, ^RRt SR7^ fRT 36 

#q:, sparer [ ] Ar ^nrrf^cn^f ^q^cT [ fR ] 

SWRR cT5Rt SfcTOT fR T T^q‘, R^:-RRRR q^:, ^fcT-WR^Tg^ RRRR ^TRT*, 

39 3?cfrr: ^Rqq- fRSq:, ^:-TT7R& 5TRTJ, ig“R-!$TR 39 

RqjTRfTJ, ^Tqj-TTR^T CR R^-, ^R 5R^3P, SWTfT-R^rftRT 


8 > b crar sfew 3T%35rr ^ft: ct^t ^ft igr ?ih^ gj^^r;» 9 > p 

read ?r%5^F etc. without. 10 > om. Wfilkt- 12 > b p 0 ^f%Td^r+rr, b ^rg^f is made tTFR^Fr: with the 
addition of jt: on the line. 14 > b p °q t n^ ,3 T- 25 > p 3TfvRi9r- 28 > p b 30 > c 

°^Ff^ ]%^ '^-. The printed.text puts hyphens which are not found in the Mse, In the Mss, the 
words stand separate or Joined in Samdhi. 
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[ HI. § 13: Verse 169- 


1 =33^, foa-sm ck wsw, 37^%:-3?sicqKo?n?rft^ *to», ^-gsriRrtrcr wq -1 

scqfimft n*r ffir sreqsn, ^-swaifirtra s^ng^Rf- 

3 qlf j% qr fqrqrqsn, * ^cftrer 1 ^crmr- 3 

qrqqq^JTRq^q wi\^^ 1 qqrfqraqqV sqnnk^Tq; j^rfer^T^t sftqTrerqnq stt^t^t- 
mw;m 0 $ qr^fTfer^T^T*’ I «^cTcg-#TTftr ^%q?&mTO^ f^lf%?TT qft%q^ I 
6 § V8) %sr?n%qT ^[cctt qTqrgqrrkfk 1 6 

qjR^q* ?p^ *tt 3 ^ 3 TrfT 3 WTT^ II 

m sr ftsrfr^FT sqfqrcqrqR*. t «wr^ ftqkq pr sqqj^ 11 {v° 

9 q&qiq fTcqT q^foqqq* Sq^l $ $q sftfcScq^ 5 gq*. IIM 9 

cT?r^ Sjrit sqteq frrcsrr srrkr q^qq: i snq & ?tt^r s t%§ Sr ^ n ^ 

fq?frr. sn^ &*rrq fSmqj # ftrdqqq; 1 ^ tt| & qq: $t%x N 

12 ftcrr t^t men qiikft q^lgqrq qtft^rSqiqq^ 11 12 

37 ??r«rwTf^aTt ?ri 4 r ftraqiiq srroq ttr 1 sr qqrq ftq qrar qr^riq^iq^qq; 11 

^qrasRap: 1 qq sr ft&fqfc <j% sqBR11 

15 c^r^ftf q ^rqr ^q%q qqr 1 mq* ?pftr: qH^qrfo $ 11 15 

?qqrt gqqrerqjqqrqqrrk «rr^q: i fiqsrq qqr q»%c% ^ifsr fqqtrerqr 11 Kv* 

fw% gtfaq fT fi^ftrq^q cqrasrqRr I qrqqrfo rRt rrk qrrfit Rfjit iWTq^il w 

is srssrcsT.* Rwk qq^ftRJjqtw 1 fo^qkfarqq;^#; to flrqqfofsrq: 11 ^o is 

ftrgsrrgsr q^qr qq^ftqqRqq; 1 fk^freft tostt qRqmrfw. to ?=roq u ^ 

q&q*qrq£r% ^nk qqqsqq; i Htqrra^qrSqH. f%=ftcr: ^fq^qS n {&. 

21 qqlrqqf fqqsqiq* 5 TOTrr%r qTqqTq; I ^qq^fin TTOTTOST q#q Sffqq* 5 *TqR II 21 

gftol w q 5 re*fl ir 1 q^r^T^r q ferra^ n lea 

q%| m*&k q^r ^rq^qk^Tf^^ 1 q ^rqr? qror^^q qjqrqr? q^qr ^ a 

©■ 

24 ' ^rtqT qT^q^T^q^ra^qiqFqqqr arftf 1 qi^% q^qrqt sftf 3 rtr qj ii 24 

qj^rft srqtir^Tk q^qri h qiqqR 1 qt^q ?sr^d Sgr^tj; II 

3 Trqq q^t Hwrqfer Ttqftqkiq; 1 qri#j ^rr^^qrmqrqqq ^rq^ u 
27 fc^rqr ST qqT Ttt HT^^qT sftsKsn I cTSq^T q%: m% ST 3 %W?OTrW^ll K&> 27 

qq q I 


30 


33 


I qrft #q fqqg-^lkqr^q II {\o 

qft^eqqT q^lf T^rqiR cT^qqq; | ^ft fer^t XWcffi<3mmT{ II 

qtkq^RTqqf 1 snar r ^qn^: q cTqrqqq; u 

q fqqiqtert qq T%%f?qkT OTq: I qa^iq^^qm qqkmqq^ 11 {*& 
dqmr rftr s^rqt qr?q^rq?q; 1 qq? q^gqr^ q^qrcOq 11 \Vi 


q qqrfqqqr^tqq fq^ftq; RT^^qq? 1 aqcJTTqq?rqqT qrqq^f^r qr^qt: 11 W 
fqqi ^qqq^qr fq^rP 5 T q q ^fqq 1 HqcS^q^qTcrRqqti^^^Tfeff; || {%$ 

36 wrqqt ^rrqqf %m qftqr qqqrflr?ftq 1 %q^TO-gr-q^ qrfeqk^qrq ^rcrrrq II ^15 

^rr%q i'q fqk^q ^T33q%q ?gq^qqfkqq^qqqTqq?qTq 1 
qrfbrfeqq qk i%q ^qfqqqq^ qq Iqq* n 

39 qrc! ^qJFqqqqeqqftqRT %qT qqt^fqkq^qtq^qiq I 

qqq OT^nk qqt q^r#f sqt qqfk^ q^* r qfk^^qrq h w 


30 


33 


36 


39 


^ ) B 2|% ^ or 5 ) p WTfeRT: I ^?Toh 4^R e ^ c * 11) p I^Tffsf ^ c (q - :) ffnRT 2 ! ^T, 
p rra - : for ^Tcf;. l->) c RiCg,^^RT. 16 ) b has an additional verse (after fqqti%crr) like this-^%^y^f [gj^f] 
^<dlR«q^ld5T§T [ = w] W ?n [ i ] f^fCq sirdiRl ^TWcqi+l^qvil' ii- 34 } b 36 > b vrqvfTB^- 



-III. § 16: Verse 200 ] I *. 39 

1 URT fqqqqqRT STFqg qfqrgsftssRR I 1 

gq qqRqgqi ftqOT qRT^q T^rfq H ^ 00 

3 i ffct t^ fofcrer i 3 

§ ) 37qi?q^: R^^qqglr. q^Tqgftrafqtrqg i ‘q^qqiqnrmqfq a^rlqftr aq- 

i qqi gql^ftq q^cjqnfrq qfqqrft i 5 qqt qqqqr sftqtfqsq^q ^mfqqg i 
6 ‘qqq^ qjqrftf %q% q r^qpftq qrc^qTqTTW qrqqrfr ^rqpqfcqg I ^r %q^ qrq^frf q* 6 

qa^rqrqqft q i’ ffcr gcqr gqfipfo^q ^qtq?fqrqrq ^q^eTTqnqqqi fqgf- 
fc^F^q sn^Rg^iF qrer^qq qfq^sj, siqq q i snqqt -Sftf RTRTq- 

9 ^wiqqrqn ^qrqsqqq; fascrgq^q mquq^qq^rqqqr qp* i 3 rqR^ sott- 9 

qrqTsrer^ qqqq^ q^q gqTq&^qq^fiqft Rvnfqq^fcqrqsqt q%qqg*q- 
qmq qqrqrq^rt q 1 ^T^jqqqmqqqgw> ^qsftqrgqreqr 1 qq> h 

12 ^cnqqqqjqqTT gfqqrepn q^rq^qr fqqiq q ^rqq^iqq^qs^^qqqiTqq** 12 

=q^?q §r 3 Rqre#?nq srqiqsq qwq sfTqfcr^qf^g srrg^r qqqm i^qqt pjqqT 

qfs’Tcrq;! ‘qqqq, ST#|q gqftq^qqTT^mcq R# q q* ** 

15 rH^K^rqqq^^% q% i’ qqqqr f^%rgi ‘qqq qRqaT^r q^T^qquq qtftr ^qqifq is 
qfqrft fb^qqqpftfq spqqcqp £R 3 T&q sqq^qq q&qrqq’ fR i qq 
'qqrffmrq qg;’ % qqqr qTqqcqgqrfr i qq; P'RqqTP’q* ^rgqrq i 

18 ‘qqqq, f^UPT qqqT ^frTFcT qq q qrftq* l’ qqqqT qnqqg I £ qq%q^ qqiq^TTq 1 18 
3 rtt 4 ; ^qqre^qrqqaft qqfq i ara qR^rfinqiiTC. ?m qq r qq?wq gqrasfeq- 
^•f%q(Fqqt qqqq^RR^gq^qrqq^q ftqqqSRTq ^gqrqqFT I *PTqH ^TTTWf 

21 ftirfr qqrqg %qg fq^Kiq qqqrq- i ^ sfk q*qsrtqqgRP ^>%qrft qq%qirqtq$r vmm 21 
fkfqqftc^rrqq^r^r I ^qf qqjRq^rOTq^fqqq^qRt q^iq^ qiTTg^Fft 
5qqq{^ \ ar ? q^r qqf q^tqrqf^f q^qt ^qq? ^qg^t ^qq^rqt qq^q 

24 ^-q^pqq-q qpqq fi^r, qiq^r#qr ^qqrq^’^ftqg’i qffcqr q^^qt q;^q^ftr^qq- 24 

qqqtqft qfeftq^T%qsi% 1 qq q &qt g^ftqt rar^r^qT^qr^Fq^^nqr q^iqt ^qrd^qjq 1 
t%<j q^^rtq« R^q ^tqqt qTqri^Rt sft qqiqqiqT^ i arq^ gq** OTnrqj 
27 qf^rqrqg^qqiqTqq^rcTi qq^qwgqr^q^q* ^Pq 1 qq^q R ^ ^■q^qt iqqqrg- qq^q 27 

^q^^qqTf^TqfqrfrqT^qqTftqqqtiqifqroqqi g^q^qqrgrqq^r sqq^r^qp 

#iq^q^r% qq|qqT% %qcqqfef?iq^ I H R quarqqTTTT qq Tq^T*. Rt 

30 ra^rq 1 qq mwit sfo sRqrgfq ^kotiwSW ^weqqf R^qf q=qq?:^%- 30 

qq^fq qrt^qq qr^r qftn^q fqqrq sqqiqtqqiq^q ^ 1 q^r^Trcqr^iq qq» ^rg^q^rq i 
qq qrqrf^Rq ,j q^ftqqti!q ? qpqqt iftf ^qqgfqqffFq 6 T|T^‘ q^q^qrqqq^^TCqTiq^T 
33 ^FTqqfqqrqrq^^q^gJ^r^^K^rt qf^fqmT^qTq^qqi qqT^rqqfqfqqi snf^qi^ 33 
q^q^qqr q^q^q^^-q^TTifqqrqT^f^q rqqr% gqqe^q^rqq 1 qqqq&qr 
q^rfqrnq ^g-qvTRr ^rq[qq , qqft:q[^qQ?qqTqqrqqigqTq ? qt ? TOi; 5 q%qqq^T feqj 
36 ^q*q%qrqi q^i^t RT^qqqfq 1 36 

§ ) ai^r?^ g3c%qTq%qTrqqq^f^qTq qi^R^i ^Rtq q n sr- 

ffT^; 1 ’ qferqt 1 ^ &ti Smq: l J qq, q^R qtq%q q’sqq^'at 

39 5 fmq\ g:g?q?nqq^%q^rrqR OTq^C#T ^Rtor q^q^q- 39 

qfei i’ q^T q^rqj^q q** ^qiq^^q qfeqnqqqtTfqi ^ 1 ^q^qrqqr qqqq* i 

l) b ^Ksp^^rw. 3 > p b om. io > p 13 > p b “^tqrqqrqFq- * n > p 

15 > c tftyi p 20 > p b °^nTgq^°. 21 > p 24 > c srnf^t^ ... 
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[ HI. § 16 : Verse 201- 


i 3 ?q S w*'' mo ^TSRT^rTf%cn?c?^^QTr^?^T^r i 

I WHI^T ^JTTOr Wft '*'l ‘%fk ^ RRIRT q^cT cTcft ^UTf 
3 03 RtenftRi her^r kootW i of^mx ‘oof sriSSq i cror ft, 3 

^H?fcjTRt<^RT q^K: ^RTHRi I SRlRR^ om II Ro\ 

cTcT* H 03 TftqW- I gRsftaRT q?qrSq E^cTH^ II R°R 

6 I ^fer. qfor; tof:: *i®£i oom h*. ii 6 

sn^sfcsftiRh 1 HTfSRirf%HHrerf h r 11 

fen gERnr Sr qjTBTg R^qftr 1 arasift uinfM* SfaGTHT h^iri* 11 
9 RRrsfS^RRr ^^ron^ftRiTcrr: 1 Heifer qj#aft fq&Rr HTHnrlrqjTi 11 ro \ 9 

RHRRt R 5 T H^HJRtenTtafr | Rcsrcqq RRH^ftq RJ^STTfMfr II R°W 
rrrS Sft:<ror S3 Hi 1 EcSqj *RrarNn& e^hihts feSn 11 ^oc 

■2 R% WfSqj^H q^THT?:: srrft^RI^ I qq HR q^q^qr^^i^ql: || Ro% 12 

T^ERt qsn ^TcTT^ITT^r^fcTJ I # H% c q q^HRET dfRrfe^qmRi || R{o 
rtctottr qsr fgSfq qgfe <gr. i R^qrfSrSq f%q% Rf%eRr^flrrRR^ 11 r\\ 

5 qjfosftqcTcft 1 % 00 HRr fSfSfScrr 1 nsftqq^Hsffa o%gxx*o ^tert 11 rir 15 

oombx wfti 1 tt 5 rp stirfe* o*t Icn^nfseft^TRir^ ti w 

ci^AxjT^Rcf^fSsftFRfStRr l ^nfronwfit R^qsffaHrSHRJi 11 RV* 

8 OXWOT ^qrfeqfqHq^fe I R'UmJTT^ ^RTfSRft^fSrOTcTT II R\^ 18 

RTFcT r jftHTHTqHfSfErni 1 erre Hggjft H§g;ft 11 

RStcTSTTi | ^i ^oqf^rq: fSHTrftcTT fR II R\W 

1 ^RTS^R^JTpTT^r: l ^fTORi ofozji H^HUi II R\* 21 

T^qj-cq: qicTgjt ^fRT^JJTRl^^T: I qS 3 HT#fito ^R^%R^RcTrarqTfi; II Rl'R 
OV^j\ ofaoxm R^q^ferrStl I SRfefH H fS$S II RRo 

1 ofe^*^ 0 *WiOi$OmV^ l qpr§CT^ ZXZO& %TT#T H 3 II RRl 24 

■rr^Sjt H#roS*tqT 5 Hfjcft i fSferrqqi;^ ^q#orr h 

I ^RT qq g;rcqt q?qqTftqT || 

7 R ssrf^rs^j ScRpf^ 1 fqsrTJTR ^CJ ^^RSTFrcT^fat^TftfR! II RR$ 27 

3 *RrmfifoqqsrR TR^?[rdOTr^^ 1 11 rr^ 

^RTHT^i ^ OWXT'Ot Rfntqt^q^: sqRRi; I II RR\ 

0 JT^RT^TR^TqjRr^r^ft^ I fq^: ^Tfrq^r^nr Hi II RR 3 30 

^Tcfi q^g XT^gW ST^J l SRHftelSfS 3^BnRS J TH^fSs^ II RRC 

H’KTRftr ^tet^ fR^rfer^ 1 wmo rm \^io h errct? 11 

3 H^RRHcTTR I ? 3 ^HTTRr JT^lT^TqHJ^ II R\o 33 

R^ gq on iom RH^f mtfqqr^ I q:^ RgfiH HqRqHqiqqrfSq^ II 

qRjfr^RqtqTqsJ'qS I Rt# iRSiq^ cf^T RrqTTiqq^^qi^ || 

3 SRr^fR^qfqi qfqrqRiTqiq; I RRqT^Rt sfifSTTR II 36 

e . R3fRiqJHrrqIJl.il 

RRcftfqcTqsqq^q#; ^qqsrqt: \ ^qqq RqjHrjJTTrTi II R\V 

? § ^) ^TR^[ »RR^^% qjRR; l 39 

srfq?R ^qr fS^i srq%arri 11 rsr* 

^9> b ^rrl^^ta':. 12> Bef^ftf^. 16 > b qsf?r«ft^r^. 21 > b24> b25> b p 

0 °^mk- 26 ) On ^ B has a marginal gloss like this : I- 

28) p 29 ) ^iiftfts'. 37) p ^gj^: |;o. 38) p 
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-III. § 18 : Verse 264 ] % 

1 qi^qt %r srenr i few? ii r\^ i 

^ 5 ^ 1 ) 

3 srfir^r qsfcir sejtt^i s^iw^gqqt^ ^ sqFcreTgrf few* fercm ii r\\s 3 

srnrar qfeq^m ^t^t i sq?q^qqi^{if£rcr ferfcr^ n ^ 

q^qrsrte^rcr sfWT^T^rrl: fita* i ?tt$ f m*n mmx ferar* I) 

6 q me-7 q mcOT q srrqr q q ^stt i qTsftrqqqrqr qrtffo; ^rfifrqrqcn ii r%o e * 
qq fi[#T^sTT?cri ^jfaqqqt^q: i qftoft sftr rnsn siq^T^qn fwfqqr^; n 
q^^^qqqpcrqkqrf^ i ^rnriq^scmf q mnira qqp&q^ u ^hr 

9 %5r qfaqqiq sq stRw! I sfartf^r q^qrqre qqiqj sqqqt % sr. ii r %\ 9 

qtfqra rqq^q; I qsf wsmr* ^qrerq: ii rsh 

SY§ ^ftOT $ ^OT^T^r I ^iqqfq* 5 V%q mW&X 11 ^ 

i2 s% % i «T3n% & q ^tf^g^fsrcrrrm^ ii w 12 

^fklJT cTST q-feq qf?qsqT qrq 3 FJsq% I gfeqiftqdTTq^Tcgq q;qq?qSTT It RW 

jpr^rqrf§r?ft^# 4 ^T?r q 4 t qq i ctot sni qsn qqf ^c^cq?q%i% 11 Ry<£ 

15 sftafcrroqqqq qfeqi sr qwx i qfqqrefir q?j c?t qri qq^rsq^r ^ 11 r*% 15 

cT^ftra q cPiteq^ST qTqST $ %qr2R I qqr qq q^TT^qqftqqqfqqT rqqt II R^o 
cqqq^qfitJ ST^t q% q*H ?jqq!q; II W 

18 t%it^t %q 5 5 qrq fqfqdtenqj 3 jq: #tS gorra:^ ^ sft<-f f%?frr%3^ nw 18 

qcr^rr^ Sqpfqslqqfq cftqq I sftqqq qt qq qqj §T 5 II 
sR^qgqcft^q q ^srt qtqrqqte^ 1 qqrerrq qqqrc; 11 w* 

21 sr«ft ^qrcg-gq qqTqrcqqTteiq; 1 qqqqFqqr sr^r^ 11 w 21 

sr^rn: ^ qr i^srfe^ 1 ^qr ssren ^tt^ 11 ^ 

srrf^f^fe^m; i ^srfJT 3^# ^n?crH^T?r^[ 11 w 

24 m STMT cTg I ?T SF3f># % ^^TrfTT^q ^T*. II 24 

qf^T I ^TTj q ig&ft ¥F% Ii W 

f^¥T SlT^r RF?cFT^^ft^ 3 I I T%%f^BjRgTcrsqr: SWT^ ?T qj^T^ 5 T II 
27 wfe ^ qraWrer i ^ sm fSi^cn^n 27 

^TTKT?cf^^t 55 ?Tr^F^T‘. m*ft l ^WT^T^TqRfII 

sf^rq; 1 11 W% 

30 ^OTrfqq^ \ fFcn^fe^t 11 rv* 39 

4 ¥rrTq^, ^cT^FT ^ ST^W TTf^T^f qpTT 5 | 

^ratf wqcTT I £ q\ ^qigm, 

33 fwq^rd ?Tf^TO 5 i 5 ^mriri^fei 33 

Hqqqq^^ 3 F^?T 3#^|q qiqfqrq^^’. f^f^F ^Tro^qfe’ f% I 0^ q'qs^ 

^ ^T+Tqjr^ ^r^tqf?: f^rferTm i 

36 h ^rq^f 'mqqx »tt^% i ^ftcr^rfecft^^Tw* ^qr ^- 36 

3 T[^i ^rqmr qfqj qfTr. I cTcft qfoT^ fq^^qfrrqr I vm qq# qf- 

^ 3 |qqF; g*qrqq^ 3 ^ 3 TTRT: qFr?RT?cRH^Td ^ifqrqqr^T% q^ qqq 39 
39 f?Fi%ferqqmfqwra i’ ciqi ^ftq^w^ ^fqqqT$^ 1 

§ K <) 3 Frer qrq q^^:*. 1 q^Jtq^qn'qr qct^ 

g- fqqqi I m qt ? ^* l cT^T cTRlfqqT^T TlfT^^f l cTc^%^qsT*. ^cf- 

42 ^sqq^^ftqj 1 3 Tqrq^ f^i^f^urr q^irRTOTn ^T 5 T%q ^rqqrarqT^E ?^ 42 

8 > P ^IfTTfllR' 20>pet^^^. 31 > p b om. t^. 37>Bom.qqr, 39>pb%^{ 0 . 41) Before 

p adds ^pqqr a ^d b adds q^tqqr (q being added later). 

6 



* 42 t lH- § 18 : Verse 265- 

i^r ^r^rt sftr s*rrrft i qftreft^rerorsroIft^T %n%cri i to* ^4 1 

srafeRf q<sn4i arf^ i ere TOrogreft ef gre ararerepifatf iresro ^ 

s^ tot i rerfo qStre %qrite g<nfre 4 , qqfo^rerafTO regRR^gr, re^arc- 3 

fiH 5 FTOTTO, STTF^^fqwfe rere?£, ^TO§srfTO [ TOj, qrftq^TSTTTO fqri- 

^ srqrcs 4 refft 4 re I 

6 3 ?rorreT^TO$rw to?% to utott^ i ^r^riqrerft &qr qro g ftrre% 11 6 

zmkt s^f&it to mx*& 1 to 11 w 

^frrreTqft^ 5 %r Trfe'ftftr to??^ 1 ar^fir. qft^rerre^ to h r^s 

9 reftf^r eJ^rSt 5 st%TO t reire% 3 sroiTOfr igrwrerafir II r%<: 9 

§ ?*.) to re rer ^^anss-ferer ‘q »4 m referon^’ ffir rrere^cfr ^rafsr ^MNr 
rereroisreOTRq sr& 4 ^ 1 retre tot retre?reref (444 rer^^reTOqreT 1 eTffr ‘^ 13 ^% 
i2srg^ ferr^nrrar^ q4 rearer’ rr4 f%rerre?TO tot regrrerre ^rf^% I regret refew 12 

^rcTT ^cRcHf^’ £T% 1ST I TOT ‘ft?re^RTTOT’ fftf f%^H^I TO^SfTOF TOSTOTOe^nriR 

rf&to tot rereTOTTO^^ft4 re ^ret reT^refasqror *Rcft ^rer i to;, 

15 “qrormqt 4hre tf*TO* sfter^crcn 1 q^rer iMqfe <rt sc^re refqr 11 11 ” is 

crrTOr snfter^i to grero^ €t ^^PaRT refer tostottot reg;srre- 

rereg 1 ’ reft ‘qfraiHT?;’ ffer tot reqreiT re*re rererere j^tot srrerer srrereft srorre larr ^r 18 
i 8 ferrre4 TOTrereri c re^t, to^t ar%q,*r^wfe; ggd^TO^r, tof^ qq^rererererer 
re, rererrorreri^: reg?rerere<$r re*re ^resr 1 ’ <fcn totM aft retf ^rorftre 
rerecrero*i§ 1 ‘ re%, tottos sitt 1 5 cr^r s^R??qr ht ^t^tcR# ^nfteiT 1 g[^r- 

21 cT^trr ^ grr q^fqrer 1 *r Rf4^req^rqr?nKfeq^44 13T?qqr ftre%- 21 

fqq^l^TKT RqeTSTqT qqfS^T ^TMcTT I ‘qc%, ^Til4 eqqr T% ^5qj^’ I 

eTK^T ^q^l ^qqf^, 4t qq feTeT*n *T m^: I fipsqrerSTgt 

24 «r?r^ 1 rf 4 f%g wtst i ^fq 4 qq qc^ld - 24 

srar^q^fe^ TO 5 ^ WtftcH, 3?eft qq qrfer qqft ^nsq^tffasmtrT I ar^qq 3 ?r: 

TOT^ eTr^ft^f 4^ ^TT sft ?T I ^q^eft TO TOT^T 

27 cr%qre^r qrf^% 1 ’ qqri^^i f q?&, to4 to R^q^TcT^riTr^^ ^4 TOsqr^rorqr- 27 
^reT^TT H?ftq ^rtm 1 re 3 ^OTr^qf^r% frsrr 1 fq^for ^ 1 q 4 ^ 

^t#toRt ^?rre toto ^rre4t 1 ^n^THf^rerft q4?4t ^rerei% 5 ^ totRt 

so'^-it’ 1 : 1 % qreqreq^i ct^t ctt^t ruttot enure^re^? ^q?cr%TOm4ti 
^TOrerererqre ^rarqnqar: 1 ^qrSr re^r&feqr ^r toti%cT’- 1 to: %qfe* qq% recft4 
re^TOTmat q:TO5JeTT rqreftq ^qT^^5q^t^^4trer%TT^f- 

33 ireTq htoto; i to* ^ ^r^qi^iqi q^r^q^Tw*. ra^rrergqrrewre^qrreT^ ^n^ 3 T%- 33 
tok: ftr%a> sftr Ihgft re^TOre T^q ?r 5?r^ro: qreTfrrt 1 qar;, 

reqr4l wfx% q^q?q«rT 1 ^%%4t sft qq44 ^fq^re5r& ?ft to? ti ^<> 

36 §^o) bt^fctt TO?rre?r^^ qT^PiftqjT^qr^t 1 ^r re enrere?^ s^T^ft apmql - 36 

gpror to^tt #t ^qro: ^rt ^#4* r^Yto re^TO^:% 1 
4 3 freTO qjTOftr ft irtfrer q> 1 

39 ?r ^reqqre: j^reTOd reream 3??ft 11 11 ’ 39 

2) b j^c57p3f. 4 > b has a marginal gloss on etc. like this: ^ xp%T I 

wg^ R ^ 1 iw«r 1 w^sq^i ^ ^ ^ ^eft$rl?ra;, w$m str?^t m 1 t^-*, ' 

W^N - * tw*R^ i u «< h PB omit [%re^wj? pB ^r^sr^TR^f; pb^ r?j b'Wr^ t°- 
13> p b TfaiRR^J 0 . 17> B om. R i%\. 19 > p gawfedf FT 4 W^ Wlf^cTT, 0 om. iRtMt e tc. to cRT a^d 

adds r?j ^rgciT between r and ; b however, adds on the margin ^Tc^R° etc. to r. 28) p b 

inter, and w^f i 0 ! 30) p ^ff 33) 0 inter. R^pcffg^ff^f: & 35) p gNRf*'- 



-III. § 22 : Verse 277 ] 


* 43 


1pn gfq fafo^faq^qraqt q^qqfqfqi i qqtqqrqq qqq?^ l ^rsfNr i 

I qjiq ‘qfqq I 3 ? 5 ^ft ST^fcT 4 qfe.q“ OTpqV. ’ i to 4 to^ 

3 5 i 3 r?qt ^rrr^q-’ i ‘fgrsrm^rt i ^ 4 q?fqq; srfqqOT 3 

tto^ 5 I q RfT^rqfqscqqTORq qrqqftq srqRTqqr *m qifer fift q q r q qfo qreq;#q 
spsnqqiran i qq& sqrq** nsrrqr; ’ f % ra?qqq^ pw; sr qsrTcrmqrqqiq; i sr qr %q?cr- 
6 37 ^^- ^rir^TTggT^ q^ *£§m 2 ^ sqT^qrqq^cgqi 6 

^5 1 ^ ^r=IT “^cqTRF rfqqT? H 

jrqqr^^qTg^qt srrq qtqq$r<ft sSte^qqw wk qStes* 

9 m?^qj^qf qqgqRi^iwq sroq^qr qir sftg strict i 3 t«tt- 9 

S*r ir^i »^qqt srife^fcteqqerq i 4 qqt ^c4 qqqprreq ^rtrtr 

Ji^Rj: ST 3 TTcf. 1 5 Rq^RT 4 3 ?^, #€$T*« W&RfmUV, fqrR^racf 
12 q-^cqgq^q feSq^nqi srspqsn 13?gR crts?^ srTqqqq** qr^ij®gqpT3i iArr 12 
=q ftwt sjqqjqqrq-qqrt qrorft 5 %fq r%?qqq. ttjt ^qrqgqsraq i wfWd^- 

q^RRH 1%CT^T i 

15 4 qqwroftftqt ^ sq sfcsqqft^ A i q?qqt ft pf#r ^ grrA r| ii’ ^ 15 

§ Rl) cTcft arrqqr wpn qtaqtarsr srg: ssj I foqqq Aw, q^qT^itesr 
qq qrmt sA 5 rn-t i srgt srrt i s%q qrqqr *rar q^qT^qqrmf%iq<rorqqHT 

18 q% 4 p *rcfar At ?$mq. rafora qsn 4 ^qi^r ^qcmr; ’ i c^r gfe?q - 18 

q^??Tgqqq< 7 Tc 5 qT 3 Sn^q fqcq^q; Afrqqppqq^ 1 5 ^ gqt sftr ££ qqqq: Rpt 
q^isA i 4 qr«r, ik ^Ffq*sfsqtqt sftr Tqqqr^ATrar q qr ’ ?hi ^ftqtq^ i 4 snsre- 
21 q pHrsrrfe i qq ; 5 21 

ANAt Sq^T 3^ gTERcqqAq: I qf^ ^§[r?cT^^qqr^ q^T^T N 

qTqq^q %qc% ^Fq^cq qRqr^feqq^T fqq^’ ff^T I qqf^R^trq 3T^qq^I 
24 srq ^rqfq ^ftq w:4 f^feqrqr ’ fifq i R%Tqq q ^rqqqT i 4 fqdq ^qq^qr qqq. fq^rq- 24 
sqfc* 1 4 a?d fc?q? timr*, ^ftfqqsq, qq^q Rqqqr^qn, q q^qq rto 

qTR^^qg;, srqiTT *jqqr5TT&;, q^qrq: sfrf^qqqfrq- q?qr: 5 rmtqtqqqq^qiRq^rqaft wft, 

27 q«rr fefeqqrq ^rqr ^vtq^’ i f % ra-qqq qrgrirq *r% qqn^qrqqqq q^qt Scftq 27 
qq qq^q =q fq^qqqq^wn^q^t +nqt i q#cRi fq^cft ^t^qrfqq: cTrgd 

qt^qf^r i qq^Bift^q i 

30 4 $dtfqq;qrfrc qqtqrR?^ qqj i mvm qq ^r?q^q ii 30 

cr%q %q cjhY ^q qf^rlefqqt q;^r: i qq qrq qi^q q;mi ^qi^iqt’fq fqrer^qq* ii w 

§ rr ) qqR^jprqrqqfq ?jq^ q q^r qi^ ^\=q qr ^mqiTfsj-q- 

33 fq*sqf?q 1 4 ^qt tqt^qqqTRi^*. irftq^q qqRqrqj’ ffq ra-qq-R^^qcqjfrqrgqwfpq 1 33 
qqs qjrfefrrqT# q^qf?q, qqu a?# qft^srftq i qqgqqqqqq^rrTmfqq ^q R^qfqqi 
^q q^fqqqr %m nwv I 5 qqRrfq^q?qqt q qjqqrqr ^rqTfqqi s=rM^- 

36 ^fqcgrrs^qTqtc^feqnffqj aitqf^qq, q?^q sHftq f^r qifq qqrq?^ ^ q^rq^?qqfqq i 36 
qq^q^q qq iqr^rq^rtqqftferqqq! fqfq^qr tr^rraqrf^qrqr q^rqsqr q^> 

i qq =q qq^rq 3rq«n*- ^ftqRrqrarftqq- 

39 fqiq^ot ^cTt I ^ qr sqqR 'fcrfRKt 5 ^(% qTq qRriq I cfer ^J^feq* ^rk^t 39 
qrw^^ftq^^^qijq^Tftfqfqqf^q^q q?kt ^#qt siqqrfot qrerf?q i 
3T?q^r qqqT^qfq'. ft^qsqtqq^r^t I fqq^q^qi STTf^RJi OTTqqq^ II 
42 5qftqj q^q qqrr* qrqqRq q^gqrq. i ^ ft ^ q i ^ q q qj ?(^t; rirq strt q^^rqTq, ii 42 

3> B^^rmrft |q. 14>CB^i%^r. 15>o^fori^. 21) c om. if gq3wnflr. 29 > PB ^f^^- 

si> b ^Rr- 32> p b 37 ) b ^cn^rq. 
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[ HI* § 22 : Verse 278- 

i t^r gsfffer sri qq^ i 3 wwr s*nr q-q^qferT ^ il W 1 

*q?ftqrRJTfe ? qT i ^rqgqf^rql^rcsrararoT s;q II 

3 aTcftqttqjsq^ qq qtfitqnrr^r i ft S^t^^^nrwr^rRf ll H<io 3 

qlr^q** I s^qqq^q^qq^^J^ 

U'giqiW^ sr^rr^f q^fcr q qqrqqn 13 T?qfc% qjjr^ ll 

6 gqq jffq 3 Rff^^TcTTi I qq& ^TcT^^T^ II 6 

§ r\ ) f*$r # h w^rc: gmatar ft*rA* ^?fWq i 

jft «r ^%q?qRwr* 3&?rft«rft i « * i ‘ard, 

9 ^ ftqq gwr*’ ^q^qn^q 9 

^r% cr^T ^r^r srri?q g«fl8wW <* a^ i ^ writer.’ 

fft 'R-cT??^ H *rft*qft I 

i2 ^qoT?t sjfaftftr & i RSRisr* ft s?Nh qa^faftr A 11 rcs 12 

<r^q srflrcfe^ftwrft 1 arit, ft gq^R srfaqtefer l 

fq^Wn’ dq 1 qrqq; gag^ft* *t 1 q*q qqrfirq^nr: torsi 

15 snrar^^cqc^rit i qq; ^grt g*?rorqt qfttrq q^q 3^ qr*q srar^r qRifqqrfeqf- 15 
snTO otrrt firf^^r cf'Tt ftqrq srqq^qT^ftq^r ¥rft^fe 5 1 3 r ottsV q^r 
^qsrTORft »# srdqq^ «iRl^rft 1 a?Rft gq^qfes^qTO'sng: i 
IS^qqTTOfft fronts JT^fTT S IRft 1 ^ 18 

%cf^n JI^RcTT q 3^W? 30 n 7 rMt^?n^« 7 TflTfnT l 

^an& cRrcnfrMr q^qqftr qrftqT^ i ftfeqr?ft gusn* q^qgqr* rs^st ll w 
21 1*T* q?>qq S&TO* ^TVTTq: dfirftqiSCT* 1 a&P% §R ll’ R<^ 21 

qq qRR fq^kfif STORKST^ ^rpfapfi %&qfqiRTCqqT- 

4^rtr 5 qrfq?roqr €^rr ft^q^srrsrqq %m$tB&- 

24 q^qq;’tft ^^feni 24 

§ cR* f^^crT^Rr q^rq^%?r I ‘Wj ^ ^t ; ftwrsq'Ti’ i 

¥r^Rv?r«cr^i £ w^t ^qr; i’ qsrsr^nr i ^ q^frftr ^rn qjfe- 

27 qq^f^f^TTi; j’ ^ftflTcTT I 3 pqrft ^5 27 

sm^i 1 5 wqflri ^gqi^q I ‘Rim, ^afRTqRi^ ^cqra^rR^ft 1’ ^nfen 
1 ^ct^rt r qfaq^sr, o^^rr, q^i^ ^qir^qr: q^rq^:, S?rfq?^r- 
3 °fqd q^g-T; ^u TJi{^n I’ f^%?T Rq vrqqR^ftq^qrq'R^n I qqr 3 ^ 30 

^7 RqqrqqqTR I ^qqrqft m^rdraftq VT5q5R^g^qAq;^qi^Trq 
q^rr: 1 qqR q^xRr ^q q:g i q%lrqj^q ^ 3 # ^foTqq; 1 s qq; Rq «rqq<TT qfsa 
33 qqndnfqq^ gqi sqTrqmi ft q;^oftq ^qqcq^WT^q: l’ q^W JT^rftRr qt% I £ qfq ^ 33 
rqqq wr^qferq^ 1 qfaiq^qr 1 3 T?qr 1 srq^ qrd^: 1 arro tr^qr- 

ftrq 1 qqt q ^rrq^ qrq 3fTOTr% qtf£rar*T* 1 ^ 5^: OTjft qrT^r 1 qsr%srr, m- 
36 qqrftt q^q qgqR^ftvrffq^ I Rqr rqqfqqr ^frqiqTI% qq qqtcq^rRT ^Tqqeq q-Tcrsq - 36 
ftft I q 5 ^i !Rfq^f^tq^f3Rq^3^T^^q vrfqcfsq^l’ ^qt^l 

‘art srFqqrq qwrrfe qt ?ftitqiq%q^f srctt irs^sq^pft q ^rfq^qft qq*. ^ qqrq* 
39^537:1 5 gr^wqqr^ 1 ‘^q 1 qq qqapgtq feq^, qTT-^tqTrrfrqf^ ^c^mqrf ^ 39 

qqqqq^q^qifnr m*l {q%^r%, qrft q^r^q ^^f^qifq qqr q^^qt €|r q.^r- 

8> b om. etc. to u> b “^Rpicr^r* 15 > b 0 R^^^f%ql:. , ^mrfer* 20> b j^nq- 

22 > b f^f^q-prR 0 - r 26 > 0 °qr^: (^) ? b ^fTj^for ^;. 30 ) b has a marginal correction ’^r 

40 > P B for Rf|Rv%. 
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* 45 


12 


15 


1 fec^re^rerererererfererere re&rftrrere^i% relre; i’ ffre ^%#?^rermre reirre rere frefe- 
srfre rere re?r rere* q^srererterere: i ftqrcsft: re rearer %^r sRrefe I rerere? rere sftr rerft- 
3 I ere ^ ft^OTgrere^refegfcre i 

§ s^) ere; ^rerc^rerererepsr, ^ qresrqftret Trerere^Cfasrefen # 5 JRq^t ^frrerereT: 
qq^Tferq^ X* ft«TRn I Seft 3T?15Tq gfa VTCresfe 

6 qrere^rrareqreqrere repqifere gft i re?q%l^% *rsr VreterrereraR ii ^ 
rererererfe^srere rererererreft^irt: i srgt ^3 fere sf^sSterreTs^ fey 11 w 
rerer sffa^ftre re^re^iftrefer rarerem 1 re quarerefareic^ftt^rere: rerrerefretfrere- 
9 qg5faj i q^fere=ftfei srireq^rerere: re qrerenr gre: reirerarefe re srefcrrar* regret 
rerrerefereTrfere: 1 four rerererererercrerrere q^rrrere^rerei re ferrere referTfer: 1 
Iqfqqj ret% ^%R^erefeoRi rerejrgrerre: rert re^renrercnR 11 
cRrearerercrereTU reu: qrrerereTrere 1 vnreN rere rere frrereu ere fereR u 

Ifeq gqrefe ^cTTWq I gr g p T^^ F T^ W^rerr ffteft 5U5R II RU 

qq d 75 r^TOT&: WT resume I grgqfeTftre &Oim 3 II W* 

areisrre ^erqtre qre rereFferft qj: i reftrerreT: mzfct rere t re ra u Vi\ 
nq^rqrqf RCR re rermTcr? feriq^Tqq^frrFqcT: gdret#^T§reRre: I qflg#rifcrere 
sgr qrffefeuu^: qarqa^rre: %reRr resremre q^rfa %%'> qqresfeTfe 1 


12 


15 


18 


18 


21 


fer refaRgrrere: $?# frererereR^fe: $ctlT: ^dt 
^qsrerereeft ren^reofe ttR fife rereq: 1 
rengNr ^rrefe^r sretrerre: rerereret sftfrereR 

regret ftreret grere rerere rere*H: rergre re a’ ^ 21 

§ ) rerereire ^refare* 3 SRfefeerrer refecTR l ‘ret ret rereTgrer. ere ferere rerreprc- 

rererergsre ^rerfrearer afe ereg 1 ’ ere: tiferembaqrestfftre: 1 ‘re^re rererc^ret reirctreqrl 
24 &e*ret ^TeTT rererR%it rerresj’ 1 3 tost refeagi feg^re ft* ^greft re: ^rrenrea 24 
rerr^reqm^ ^rre qjq w: 1 q: 5 ?nq^ 3 r^refiqq 5 =qqre ore q^mrOT^r 
arit, rareqqre^r erg;^^ eret^qqreTO 

w cft^rrevT fq qfreqre ^r ^qref fqfqq: 1 qq;, 27 

ft^Rnrarf^rar 5^ rt'^iRt ft ^re: i k^j ^rft reirrereRr g:^re str% 11 W 
ere: fere %ferr^qter?r^re^re fefere^ 1 £ a??i tw qre^fer fq 1 rer: ? 

30 reqrre ^ferqrqft R^qforeqft re^tftrei^ftf q 1 so 

& q^rertfe qre jr^h qre=rerfeqHR 11 w 
erereqr ^rfrecr^ i feu reu, uqR ^qi’qu frtuT^^rre 1 

33 £ mrent qft uft, 5 T^c#rRqf sr^micr^r uu qft^ra: mm&m 33 

fsre:, u 2 ^^-qt tg:’ fr^preT h ferq: 1 uut ^re qgu: ^ ferr^ 

re 1 rear: ^nre^rerer fere ^rrer q^nr qfcsrre ur rereiSeUTq rerere^ 1 ^ qftrerer 
36 feeftrere^re re ferer ^ftqrrrererre re^r^rere-reT ^rere re^fere qjtqj^re ^tt^ 1 36 

fere^re^: re reuffe rerere^ 1 ft^rrfe sre^re ^rerenrrer^ rere: li’ w 

ferferer rer^r%^reret ft:q;re rere^^lkf^reregr^re ^fererref afe rereT^ 1 r re re^rere: 
39 ^rf 5 r rerererre^q ft^rerere. ^%rer?iferekre^:r%ref rere^rere^rrererq 1 re reeg Ctre^^ r 39 
qqrrfeq: fereur^r s^fr^Trer^tre^ recrerre^rresreqrereire Rrewrm?rerererere 1 
rerreiqi^ ! 7 re#ftrre 5 ^re^frerel‘ rerre^: rerrereqrer^i q^ret rererire, 1 % ret rerg^re: 

42 ^^^re^ftqre^qrftretregrerereg^re^ftrere^reiirere rerre^^ftifft rererfft, ft? rer tifreftre 42 

12 > P vr#q^ft. 18 > p shows blank space for 20 > b BTf ^i^q qp 24 ) B °I^Hfr - 

32 > B m for ^W 35 > b inter, mf & f^. 36 > b H^r q. 41 > b ^fift: fr. 
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^Tqq^ftftTjftcTF [ in* § 26 : Verse 298- 

1 ft^orqfqajq ft qr ^qqqqqsrqrc* ^rcjpTOqft qirpR i 

ftqftft l’ ^T^Sf^TO^m^T^fecf^n^cT q^tf^R. OTTC^tH 
3 srr qfti^K qqft i q ftq ftqt srcftp^rq qft 3 

sr m qft fft q*q qscrr *jnfcrar ssrftcqr ftfq^qqftROTftq*. i ^rracnr <sr q 

fafsr 3j^ RFcTqft R cTRcTT sftftT fft qT<ft ST^RTR I ‘^TcST, qqft ccRT 5ft 

6 ftftRrftRj qt sftOTsrftqrt fftq ^rt ^r ftfs^qr qq> qqrejift 6 

q^raarr <$*zi i ftftrcft ^qic^cfRq^ I q^q ftq-t ^ftq ^?qft%qftdfa 
qRT^Ti Sift I 

9 § ^ ) qft qfntgrfqq ftfc=Rq; I ‘ 3 fft, |q ^7 ! 9 

*$ ftiftfq ?r4 q^T^cT^ 3^ i crq fr^T qterft *T#sr? If qftsr«$T ii 
cTsn<ftarRcTift ftftq ^q^ftdtftcqrcftq qftiqqqftqsr qft %q 

i 2 qrw^Rf%q$^^q% i’ fft ft?cm. qft^sqqreq^ftq qqqf ftqftqft TOftr qfift 12 
qkm crto nr^fftsyftqa- ^wr^cTt sft l q ^ ftds^r Rftrqqqq 1 ‘ 37 ft, 

^oftqqq^ftsqftR: qft^gwft 5 # s^srl, qft 53 ^ qr^qq# ?q^q^’ sq^n q 
15 ?rcqr ^ smrcqrr: ftftg:1 Iq ftrgqT q^rr ^gftnr £ ^rrqq qgrq’ rft qiftq*. w< \ 15 

qqT =q qf^ft rfksrft qftcsft qf% q^r ftfeft ^ qRmqqiftnrcrift ^cfrq^RT^- 
ftqn ^nrRq^qqf<wftnftft, q ^ ftftq smqqftqqg qoqift ^Tgq^qqqq+q ^nq^*. 
18 ftqrq '^TTcf, ?q ftqftqsqq: qrq(<qqq?qHk qq srq<k qq^TR qWftrqt ^qRTR 3RR 18 
qqrft’ ^c^qRr qrg a^ar* i qq qq; %a qqrft’ f srqqR srft 5ft ^qR^rqwrqraqR i 
frr cfc^ownqcrrft qoqr^ftcqr srqft sft sr; srftq; i &feqr 

21 Rrftraq; I ‘qqq 5ft q^T^^rq: 3^qqR qrt^r qqq qq ft^qq^fdftr qq^q ^?qt 2l 

qqft’ qft R-qq^r ^q^ i ‘^t q^, r 5 ft i’ Irft^ i ‘<m, 

1’ ^qq 1 ftc^r, rqqr m 1’ ^ ^T^Kq^i srfeqi ft%q- 

24 3RqqM qt^T^R^qqql^kqjftrjftqqT ^qrftq: | ftqftqrqR^ |q stqq^TT cT^Tjjor- 24 

qrq^ft[q%q^rftqft%grqrqqr ft^^^^qTfqqftr^rqqjftqT m^r^q^qq^qtq- 
^Hqr ffiqqrqaqft^RqT ^rrq^qrqq qqqr, qt ^q qrqftqqq q qrftq^ I 
27 Iftrsq-1 ‘qR, ^ftgRJsq-qfR l %qTft t§qT ft^ft 5fqr, qft q?^Tq TO- 27 

^Rsqr^ qft qq; ^T srifaqsr qqqqq qjft'ft I qft q^r ftqq qft qq %q^ 3q*R 
qq qrcnrqft ^TSR qiq, qftq?q qr q;T^S; i’ ^ftq T ftqftqi^ I ‘'crq sqqfeft qq T 

3 °qqqi i% q^sqq; l’ Iftftqq; I c qft r qq qq qr^^qr q>qlq ^qTOT% TO ft qW 30 
q^Iiq qx5T%q qtqqftr q I qq? q^Htt qrqsqq^ I’ ^ftqrjqf^qqq^ \ ftq qq^’ qft qftqr^q 
^ft^r qftqTfqqqj qrqd5qnqqnq ftftTfftq% 5fq Hgq^qqrqqR^ 

33 crq^r^!P 3% qftq^niRqt^Tt ^RT q qftqqfqqTqT^s^q =q ^^[qq^q^ftqq^pT^J 33 
qqq^rqre^J, qftq* ftqq^:, ^pqt 53 ^q 5'. qqq:, qft q^qrggfq qj^nr qiqqrq qqq- 
qtqqqrq l qq qrq’ftqft^r qqftqqq^tft: ^rq^cq ^3'gqqr osrr^R qft qxrftqt I 

36 § ^ ) 3T5ft cRtfeq ^TTORf^^qftoTRT 33 

JSrftqsftqq^rq^qqRq^q^qx ftqnr%^cqqsrftq q^rft ft^qr?q% arr^qTT^T 
mfqq^qqq cqftq I <& =q Tqftft sft ^T% ftq^ ^rq^Tr: qmqrOT: 

39 ^qqft qqqmr; 3f^ftqtftq^qRt7:- 39 

qxqqrftqrft^ 3? a T^’% qft^q ^vqq 

^qT^T^R^qqg^teq ip gcq^t 

1^ p S^* __ 3 ^ ^sF^IWK B has a marginal gloss like this: ^fq~q ^M^ fTv i ^cjririfcj'fq':. 7) p b 
W > B m for CT. 12 > b ^T^{% 0 . 13> p ^r for 21 > c 

^> B has a mar ? nal gIoss: WT^ ^%#5RR?Rt. 27> 0 cflrT qfklwmfe [^]. 29> b 

k^amarginalgiossj^^i. 32>P^ J fq^. 37 >b^%. 88 > b siftf g*fcr. 40 >bW 
rRl^ff • 41 > b has a marginal gloss on thus: ^jf^^ q-;. ' 
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r 3 


* 4 7 


1 sftsFT #gigR^^§q^?p; 3 T ^T^HTTnJT cTRc^f^T qFsrrftr i 1 

Rpggq?Fq I ‘m cTr^Tc^ q^GqjpEJF^i sftf q aR ^T^T^T fq I 3 Tft, 3 ?^T& 
3 §r arat s% qsr ^ qqq& a|q |%q srsft 5 ffir faFgaar 3 

qFqR^Rrg crr^Tc^^t^^f^pGrT^ *rgn[ftqjggg% OTfarR^qrigqrqT 
^iRrs^r^rr aar^Nr qfqgr qg^^qi^rr ^st i crara?rr agf^qgg i ‘sgqgf aa^;, cpcftr- 
6 vtRt sTPWFcft aitesr m gqrg’ fRt w?rf gqFcrifeg?^ i srqpg^: ^ q^ansriqtg srfeT- 6 
qR cT^TT: qfSFfefe^, qfggF HF SRiqf qTgqpqififFgT R I R%H 

q^H^g I gqT 3 >sqHfq! STTOpat qS$T I ^ STSFTsrerfqqr ^RF^F I 

9 ^ srRgt i 9 

‘gwraTorffeiT 1% eg g?T 3 wpft{ ftrca ar i famcirrdfoat f ?% ralqg ^qft li’ w> 

aqr^r hi ‘TFetgg gifer ^fttasr sr i srm^g ayg R^OTagr; n V><\ 

12 § ^) 3 rfei ^%oTg^rg; 5 Ccfri sragfT gig gget I aat^ferar %sra<Jr assuror . 12 

stst i g^TTt iftaFaFgarariaaT i sRiaTftad ^ggg^%gg% ^aiaf aggi^^fasar* 
q^araararSor fifrper arafegarfe gFgggpggTgq^F^^rg^f^^d^f^^gioy ag?grc- 
15 ^ i ^ sfhfg ggFt^figgg«pRTT ^i^T i 15 

g&sgTfJr grg fro^TT ^f rgqFr%gF i f^ff qgg% grig ^ n \o\ 

‘ga s^War’ $ftr asag T^a^qatf sft ^arg Q*grfg%gqgj arg^^tt i 
18 am^tea dsjorat diqgmT^, ^r ar g^rgngqpT^i ai> ara^a i 18 

‘gsj gr^foT g?a% a aidf*r ggragg i RgqrfeaR’gqTqigrrer qatfar il V* 
ar*a OTig ‘qj^a %q t ^mgn%r a i’ aftngTa aat -sata^nc; ^373 gjvrFgg 11 \o\ 

21 § ) a?fef ggT^gqfg; l gf^?agrqgrrcrqT srar faerra^or fr^rassaaT faqsrafqgT- 21 

graftr arg% ^tggqftoiT ftftr*5gft ^rFaftgg; qigFqgtaftggi? %gg% gf&% g^Hi g^grqrt 
fg^ggrRigngFW^ ^rg^cgF ggm gg ggfe srM ^g? 1 
24 ggt^fg qigrrftr ggg^rg^iF i fgg^ smt g?r fg^g |^%qg^ H 3 °a 24 

ggt ‘grqd -sgtqrgt sm’ i:rg igR^gnt ^hf cgrggfgF fer^^rrlgr fggggt g 
gg:, feegg fgg% ^grgg> sfgr, a?g\ ggr gtgig ?|fsg, gT %ft T 3 rgt ggq 
27 f^jrgci^ 1 £ grg^t ^^gT g qj^T^r grFFj ^giftf gfei gpcotg^gF, ggF g^rjjg ^g^turgr- 27 
fg^rggt^gigggg^gi ^^gt%gggT gft gr^<gt ^Tg g^r ggr 1 % g 
sfeT i%?gg?g?F ggt^g; 1 eggrg gggg 37 r^gr gg^g grsrgrgh 1’ gg: ^??g- 
30 ^rig%gT’ ^rggigg 1 3 qgi?gg; gifgg^T^?:gi^g?:gt w ‘t ^ ggi^r, ^g g^f^r ’ 30 
^ g^qg g^^gigrggR 1 gg> g ^Rg*’ ^rgi^gf^t ^ t is, gc^gm^rt^ t 5 cr 
g^g gg ^rg qtfgTT^r 1 gg^r ^RgiR fgftrgrfgr^igi q^^rt ^g#qr %gr firrf&#T 
33 fggtqq ggft^grmgRgT gi^rr 1 

^rgTRfg^ grsr gq^tf%gg?g^ 1 gT^qiT feg gg ggt ggrg 11 
q^FfF^rq ^qcgig grgqif ggggrpg^: 1 gtg<r gi gg gq fg%gg it’ \°% 

36 § \l) gg gg fg^R g^gr-qq^rw g^T £ qgr gqtggf^rgt qq g^gqTfe 536 

|fg <g?gq?RF ojgr%^qfg ^giqgg iqqg^q ^ =g ^ffspg gigpm ^trq 
grgrftfg^f a^q gFcgr qq?^ 1 3 ?gt g gt% t% f^g, %q^ gqrg ^^qgigt tz'< 1 £ ^g^g 
39 iRRi, qjggq fg^f ^fq i’ gg* HTq^qg: ^Ff^ipg qRgrd^wr qrgqrqfqgg:gTR rg%~ 39 
qqigF^ i gg^gqfgig 1 £ qgfq^ firq^ qgq ft q^oftqgj^ ^rrgjyggtgFg ^ 1 

^r^qr* aTOFF?% sftr g a^^rg# igqq% 1’ gqT srfeqgg 1 f Igrqg a&fif^#: q 

42 gsc, gq fq^rg, gf^E eqqT nafg ia^qg 1’ ^r gqt s^aiq ‘?mq g^^ifccr qqqqqr 42 

3 >Bci%for^-. 5 > p b om. qng^n - . 6>PVfq^|r* 7 > P q#H for %f^H. 12 > P b 

3 T§ ;r rf3RT. 13 ) b srgFFr 1 17 ) p om. b t|oii''inq', p b om. 22 ) p srgFT^ ; RT^ i Tt^g 0 ^FIHTS- 

26 > p b^ R# 5 R. 40 >Bom. ^T. 
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[ III. § 31: Verse 307- 


1 TOn HTOr. i rth; r^th \ 3 #r%r rt^r Rf«rRt HgTORTrctr i 1 

^ ^qnfScTT stRt HHRJtlf; ^ i Irfrrt ^SRfHfrt srrr^ i r rr ¥i- 

cf^^^grft^rrfti’ [crft^i] sr^ icrrcfr 3 

RTORftr HctrRgRn; crIrr ^3 htto^, a?m s?%tot fc?t sftf tort. i’ ?tR 
, ^TOj ‘rs, r i [ TOgRift RtroRj ] rrt ten* git «r3to! ^ i rrhsh 

6 ^tt srot r?r#ct. i RR^Rte^i ( rft $terraT* sgsrRT, rr 6 

jSftn ^^arrftf r ^ott, f rt rr srhrj fRHirmfrf srhr TR^nfe’ to- 

*W R%rto TOrwarr ^Tcrq-^crf sirq i craft [mm;-] qm sqramRteer i 

9 ‘fo^RTOR w> R? HRP T% RRHt HR* l forR^HTH Rfec^T cfRTR ^Ta^^Tcir^ IS’ 9 

sroft mmRRrsR i §rrr^rth?r ?rrtr H^qfefRR; U \°t 

^5^ 1 &rht ^m h VA 

12 tTO^fRTte^HRmRr fOT^f?^coT^kr^^^tfqcrf^^?rT?r^??' I £ a?it 12 

T^ cRRT RTR^HR^fRcTt fR|S#f%n HfRR* RK S R* I RR*., 

sn^sr fancier tort htiht%cit i crctft argrt srg; ^Tsrar mm r ^ II ^?o 

15 ^ to trhjrr;, mk nradtent sm\$v* HRgcqm i rr rttort ^ic^sc ^- 15 

tortotos RgRjp, a^ar: f%$RirH: HHmteltfR*. t 

^xi ^rnr h*rto fRHTR%ntR§RR s i ritrrttr rIN m rrr hr sfitem \\ \ll 
_ § ^) **** spnftresnft HTOtqr Br^orr: HH^tsr; i hr teTRHTdi; to 18 
stmmq trhr hr# i’ rh^or ^rf #rhfjt£t ^Tq-^T'Ttt s^hn itmte*#- 
i TO h to £ h t h R^mHsgcTO HgcHm i crq ^h*. qsr^HHTTOHt l 
21 ^ TO 'jt^irfar ^ri^Tci 3 ?rdt^, ^r^rr ‘R?Tff%r sttR eft fSt^RW cfc^arr - 21 

^RTJpt Wat s% l 3T^t ^TORt, 3TCT RdR^tft, 3?^t ^R3C:, 3?^t f^f^r- 

24 g'ft eTRt sft RR I t^TRIKt qt M?OT cfR-RTR^^ It’ W 24 

?fer ftRRcrr^r ^ sn5rar« l Rfatan^i £ ^f ^icr^TO ^to I’ ^TTR^%Rt^i 
f ^, cRRT RftRTcf: ^gKRcfRf^ I TOxRRT I ^Rfl^^T i% 1 ^°T 

J^Rcfl^ 1 'sTRlf^ & ^r^RTR^R ^TTlf^f, cT^tRIRC l^eRT OTRt 27 

WR:’ TO I cfTORTf^^RI% OTfdfter; I 3jftcfT =R RRT ^Tf HR Rf^r I ^TR^ftRRff 
TO*. 1 RR ^R^rg^RTR HRRRMR RRf HT R!?RT &fg^cTT =R qj^Wt^ I cR?t MRHT^~ 
^^Rijrtrrrr i q^Rcft r^irtfri jj^Ri i Rat rrrTtrr; i ‘r^, m R^TR^H'^^RTg ;, 30 
R cfTTR, R 2 U H'^^T RfRTR 5RROR Rr^^RRC ^RcR^TR^TT^- 

33 ^TOtS^f^St SfRf^I RRi H 1 pi Ht Sq ^mt HRT 3 R RTrR^HTfST' 

Hi; R^t¥T ^RRRR^fRRR RTRRR^ Rf^trr ^TR 00 TRfTRRt?ft SRRRR^RT^i 33 

^R TOR*. #RRtRfRHRJR C f ln j RRT%RRcT: I RcT^^RIT%RIT f^RTR ?kF£$EP g^RRcR 

TO*. I Rti irRarRR?^, Ht HfR^TH I cTR Hr^tcTHf^rr^r^i 
^TO rglRRnRgfRTTft^RnfRicRf^lI^RTRRRr RRTRTR^fR RTJgHt^ \ ^TRt RIR^RRrRT*. 36 
^RRTOR^I TOcHTR^&RTR^JHRJT HRR RTgRtH^ftr^R^ RRcRRf^f [3*q4t ] 5TT& 
^TO ( HtR^Rq?TRR^Rr : RT^R 1 Rcf^HtqR ^RR RRT I ‘STlt, ^ 

_J^TOAr^K^RfR HTO : ^(cf B ? aRR; TO^R^xfft RTTOIR. SRRTR. cTRF RKf^HtRJ I 39 

5 \ p 2 ^ ^ frfRdtia^iit: b sr^wfei 3f^r o 5?^ H^qrf^crrsf^r. 3> p b om. [crqt%]- 4> p vristg^err- 
° J| * L*N“W*C 1 ]• 6 r > p r D %rf, p B 0 ^TgrHT^R, b ^qr^ef: I ^M, p ora. 

^ / > p R^ft'nrfir R I € 1 ^%^ etc.: obviously p bas missed some portion between nyif 

trmT =5?” ^ r ^o lria4 v B a lso rea d like p, but by an additional line it is made to read thus: ^WbRfa ?f 

S ol^SS I fP r q ?.^ r| 'v^ 01 ^ttefftra - ^f%fri *i^r^ mvwri rh ?rat ^ 

q^ra— d lz u i s R qyiT^^JTM Ira-HRcETFTT^^iR [cflRcRT fWF 

mSSS ’H'vo^ r 'S!^^ ^-’ f^rf^K etc. 15) b 16) b om. 3T^.‘ p ^kt^t;. 18> p b 

^^ efo ;e^ B 21 > p ^‘Wfr:- 22)3^^. 36>B^n^cf. 37>cadds 
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1 h qsra^sCRq^cqr fe^TOsqr q^^rq: i sRr &qsr qsrerrc; sqqf, cfcfr 1 

rftwnjpf *jq%is-q3*n 33 : ^qg^ qfir i qqr qrqrfq^g rt Brftir totoEtw* 

3 SR|%^ ^ir^T qr^nnqf f^r filmifcmrt gq} *j*m ife^T irqsrqqRT I 3 
qqcqTWtq qqr RFcTcP^ I ‘qqr qqferql qq ^ 5 ?q^l 4 fntcmT^ft^ qqr £ qq qqVqsrr- 
qrqw#* srarcrr qrqsqn 5 s q* ht qrq?qq qr^qT ^qrqqqqTqqr qrq^q * 

6 ftrqqn ^nTTfra* qr srilir ^jfqqrqqR i # 3 

‘^IwrrafiwR vraa^gprarerc I qq r srqtfrrsrbir fr u* 

§ ) qqTqHR q mfr^T q qqT qftqqqr, I s&qq % fqjqcTT^ I’ q^f 

9 qTf^qri ‘qqqq, ^ qqr qfeqqfefq, q^T ^qqrq^q q^^r^R^q^rqf^ftqr 3?g- 9 
qnn* i ^sq^Fm^r, qqr. i q^% STcrf^if gfTf ^Sfc qfq q ft 

qft^nftqrn I cTcrt qqr q^qR^qqtsqigqf ^qrt ^rq^qq^q qfqqlgqtq: 1 ’ 

i 2 qqrf^q^ i ‘q cqqfarq: ^qc: ^qfts; I is 

qq* ^qftqqRT q sqq^ i qr^iqkq q qqqrq*:?q sqt sftr % ii 
q^r^r irqrcqr =crsqTq*qr(qcTqi ft^qr^m^qfqqt^^qqqqiifq^qr sqraqft^q^r =sr 
P^qtqRTOlq^l 15 

{ ‘OT^qqq>WqRqtTtqTT^ifeqTJ I qiqq q%qRRg$q^ q cf-q^F II ” B?^ 

ITJTKrqqqrq cq q£ iR^Tfqt RfqJ fftqq qq qaq?F II \\\ 

18 § ) qW?% irk; foqqRqqrqqtqqjfeq^ srewq ?r^q^’ q T -^qi^ rq^T - i8 

qq; i qq%src: ^mt s^tt^rm^ I qq =q qc^rqqcRcqqsqRqt qrf%rtoft qq: w- 
%q^q I q qfqq: I cqf q?qRtq: ! cqqt q §^T: s^qJ I q^T%^Tur g- 

2 i qrqqr ^qt qf&qt q gq%f£r, %q^ qqraTqfr; ^qt i qq: ^qrc, ^rtqqqcq^qqqqr- 21 
^qrfir^q cqqTqri%q; i qqrft qr^ ^q^qrrftr fq^teSrfer i qq; fq^qq^j # q^q^q 
qqT ^q^qqr^rqT^Rtqrq^f gf^qs^f^fq^rfo qcW q q^%q grqr- 

24 ^ T%^qr q qrferqRqq: i §f^qi qqrf^qq; i qq^q T%qp:q i ‘srsrro #qTtJ,s 4 
cfts^FT q^qjsqqr, sftF^qyuHdl q^*., ^qf^qRq; ^qqqKt, q^qq^r^r: H^q- 
f^qT^Ti, tqfq^fqq^JTTqT ^ITT’j qimqq^Tq^, q ^qT qqTqiqfi, q^rqFq^^q q^q* 

27 q?jf fRq ^ fq^iq %Rrqrq qcT^, §T? 5 Tqqi?q^^q, qTq^TTqriq l’ ^WqqT 27 
’itq-qiqqqTJqTq^fq q fq^TPT qfeqTqoTqtrWT^J q# sif^TJ 1 ‘a#, 375- 

^tqt qqqqT ^?qqcq^qa^rr^fq qrqfqq f^qrrq#^^ I 5 ^fqqr I 
30 ‘Rgr^q^qr qr qq, qqT^nft qj^ qqfer, qq! qq^qi q mm I srraq sq^^rRq 39 
sqq^ q%qr^n 5 t*q^4 ^qftaftfq^i ‘qqq^s^rqr^, 3?q? qt sftmqrq m^er 
T^qr qr?q qqjrar, ?JF§rqq =q qqW I’ qqqqT qfotq ‘qqg’ ^fq | qqt ^rqqT ^q^T^I 
33 £ qt ^q^q, cqqr ^q^qfq ^qq^ l qqqftf q§^qt ^mrar. I qTqs^f^q q wqr q q^ I 33 

^rfq?:fqq; 1 3 ^[ fq%5jrq^ l sqfoqqq; I qrn ^#qT 5F|q^ I 3T%q ^TcqqT 
^qrq^qfqqr^q^tqt sfo q^ft fer^r ^qifqqj ^qrfdqT%q^r^^feq^: 

36 sfq qar^q qqqnqR qqT% I qqqqt ^T%qTf^q;i ^qTC, qq ST^qR, qqr qqiq^iq 33 
^fi qqqqqq^qqqf qrfe rrnq^Ri I s?qq qq qf^rfqrq:, 37cft qq q qg sfrfqqq; l 5 
qm g^-qi qsq qqqafqqtq^r fq^qr^q^qq^nq i h q qq^T^q q^WT^Ccr?q5TTcrTq?:%&. 
39 ^rfe%^g-RTmRr RRqq q^qq^qq^TOTCTJ qft^q; ^rfq^'qft^cq^qrfqqr^l ’ 39 

2 > B^w fe^rr ?fcr ^t, b T^rifrif^qt- 3> p b ^TTf^n^rr, p b #T fj^r^ r. n> b “^^iprr jqf. ; 
14) b (this is a correction on the original reading something like the one adopted 

in the text ),b 17) b d^i^i^iPl- 18) b ?Tf^r^Pl^Hra: trq%?TC ’Trf: ?rq. 19) p 

° m - ^rats^r^, Shown by blank space; p b < 3 ^ q to mW I-'- 26) b 

toB^for^q. 27) b 36 ) b qq TOfK q? ttffteWflWHdi - 



6 fftr ft?cr^ ^%ffrrm , g# sif&w i ‘q^q 6 

*3^k?r; irqiqgqxRf: s qsrei ^ 

^ft %?rrft sq^ar dsc^rifr^^Rfr^i *TFft’ a^ 

9 w&rffen qfesrrqfcft wrs^ i 9 

f 3 Rr ' 3 tr *3 $\?sc -gen i cr«rr fer^rRr to? ^r; sj^reaq \\> \{\$ 

^ ^) sr srf'e&qr ^rt cj'cfk^% f^gn i^w^w^r^Rori srurfarcr 33RT 

12 ^^r§CHFTd^:fe7&: 1*RT; ^^cT I *rt* kWRTOm *nro 59.12 
arcsred 'Tr%arrwg^^T^^ 1 

1 Brqq qqqrqgq^^ 11 \{<z 

^WR^srrcF^ %a?? qq?^ i §rirrc: qwrq; stft ft?^qr#cT^r^ ii ^o 

srtfeR ?q sffcjnffairs^: 

^mr* qife^qrFT qgw 1 

21 cRR^?cr#^TFftftr^T% f^tTO 1 ^fWfSTgSfqf gft 1II ^ 21 

^ft^f^ncTf%crp^ i ^T^f^^fe^?i^fe^TTORTg?5nq; 11 voi 

3 i^mR ^m* s^fctsvrtaftqT^q; I ^^sp^-faq^ qqsrrt w sqsftqR 11 vw 24 

5 Rir?Tcr^ pm srfsrr qrroqksr far 5*1* swrai 
1 ‘sTr^f^n^nr^ qqrr ^aqrefiq;, q-fc?^ §r?rqTqft-27 

^mm*RTrtr ttgrr wjtf * WWSr i q-qrr^ srarft maq: srpqfccr, qrerrw&^- 
^ fW 5 awt TOwwwr TO Wtferqr’ *fa 

§RTC: ^HT^FFTTfTF qqjqR sr % % | ™,30 

’rfe aw^’^ ftr a» <*<rrfit%?r% ssftm *raa%rri ^rrafirewra 

w SSU Sr” « 5 t* #^W!ft 5 T#^^n^T I 

83 r ^qq^rf^H^r^fr; qgg faraiddM 1 1 33 

m r^rg^TTvfr^ *m fsfcrVr Mrr 1 qq arr^TR^ *w irqifsrqtft^ n ^ 

?ftira> To- 

„ Q ^ ,c1 ' ^ ^a^^qnrqut rq Rq^rq 3 p; I 

Sfr^ft ^Rrq^TTsft ?m 39 

> cq^q fr^T R gftftqr cq *TR*: || 

42^ ^rftsft %!rOTstift# i ^ 

TO iw 97^' 18> B 21 > B for and B tas a marginal gloss: 

«,^5t^?4;rasf' is> ■->**—’■ »>■“ 
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-III. § 38 : Verse 337 ] 


1 T% aT 1 %aT TO I T% aT T#> 3 T ^STOTC STOffr f% 7 | II VW 1 

at ^rg frfsm 

3 ^ i % ar frotea frattf^aaTarer i £ i ?5 fts% 7 { %?r i’ 3 

TO^r mrcnrft cT^crafcfcrr^r af r sjftat aftmftr, ml to^ 

£ to^ 1 % f%m 3 ?qfe’ qftaRTa cfTO^arrora^ i crcr; stt 

6 OTTOIRffTT H^TO^Rrf ^fl^a^cft I % ^Rs?%j ^ri^Tqj%TTft ^FRcTi 6 

^TOftaroar sftraT ^afro, qdrrftr a wri% m i’ i fe re sfo b^m 

gr% OT^wficrT aft^Rt I’ cTqW ^ I ‘?tft *ft TOST TO ^ TSfe - 

9 Rfisrrrm TOsrfTgsrr^ TOsnft mt a?ft ssts^rrsn gro J rfo 9 

IPT^ aaroil^ 

cfcit to *fte ?TTt ^ i ^t *H ^r-cTT^-cn^r-^icF-^-^^ir- 
12 37 i?T^?^Tr%q- 5 «Tr?TT^^ ^sraaTt f^ro ‘sr|t s?^ *f^ ttc?tr srer£i ra qr 112 

m ^ ^ht^to ^^Hpr^^^Tq^fecrpr fRrcTroajmra 1 frn^nTTft ‘^m^- 
famm mmtt srtfasrf^sr t <rar ^TOwad^qq^qaMRrca^ 
15 sriroa amtcr^i ‘^r fasnaraqRRrr ar, gfanRn, ^ t am 15 

aftta ^rrrlnr 1 s^ TO^TT^of a^^rm^f^cn 1 m *m q*?mr: 1 

[ft] to: ^ 1 t3*r TO sftq II \\<Z 

jrt sfcrRir qa& t ^^?ra% crtTOffT^ ft^r u’ \w is 

§^)%irJTK, ^Tcrn^i 

srasffe TOcrr 5ft mqg&faar 1 rn^^t TO^ TOferRiP II 

r%¥TTcr% l rp?I§T ^T 3 % |q TO^a I] 21 

TO% TO^rTT^mJ sftfro I ^ ^ %m\W < ?TOTO? a ^TOq ft^TO? 

^r cnftssrg^Tftggr: i ^riWt spirit I ftrfTO TOw rq ^ iTfc 1 ^3 =totj 
24 ^ff ^w y^a* 1 crr%R ^Tcran^r ^ ^r^^ouTm^nTT rafter 5 rf^r 1 ct^ 5 ^t% 5 t ^rf^r - 24 

^ ^ l q 3 TT ^7 ^TT arftf Rt II ^ 

27 ^ aicTl ^^rr l %rcr?c! ^ qr ^7^ mu 5^1.11 27 

<^&5 JT^TJW% ^Tfl^ ^fq-^TFT I %TO H ^ sfar* 

^OTftr ^TOci‘ ^ f 4 PTrdaTTOqa’a? : ^T; ^^TR^mJTFT i^qlBtWftfq (ctlr^fim^ftt 
30 toh qi^T JTff^roqiTRTt i 5 t§tot 30 

sRrsrt w^q^Tcf‘ Rafe^, ^rta ^ra^r^r, srtWtcsra*. afrr: 1 

cHTOvft^% ^ftr% at% ^aa^ti atTOaq^^aar ^ a% q^ a^a ^arroy 
33 ftcr^#f^RT^aTmi 33 

£ % sftr acTO^^mrrg^mat a^Ti 1 arfaif^c n q ira atat sftr a ai^aii ti \\* 

^a T%R%a 3#a% aaT 1 aa ^ a aaaia fmTTOn ^ama 11 
36 araft i a^ctfa qt^ffta;^at%ai^a%a;n ^ 36 

§ ) aaatsia aa?a ^Ta^aaT^aa^ifaa?i^nroaaar sftfta^raa^a wm^, 

mm a ^rlaa:, ^ ^T^aat aa afaat a i 

39 ^ ayaa s[saaraT^rf a%^afaat 5ft 1 ftafRai ml at^ft saafmfaaTOa^: 11W 39 


18 


21 


3 > b *wm I 3T«T W M ^t^W% qr 3 ^ 1 ^ p lias blank space for ^5 etc. to m\. 4> b <jTSi%^Ft- 
5 > p arm - for 13) B 0 ^#c!^r fWKW^^TR- 15 > p has a gap shown by blank space for ^t%t 4 
etc. to i^f^ [t], B °w^ifut ^ wra:|i?r: mft \ f^s^ ^rqiiw^ t 

^ ^ljRT%. 17 > b for tj-. 21 > b has a marginal gloss: steg T ^ l ^ ^sftS^a^T: l 

^ w: 1 1 3^: 1 w f^ i Rf^ T ^m' 1. 22) b f^: ^ mm: y b 

(^TFT a dded on the margin), 26 ) c %q p a fr but suggests an emendation thus: ‘^f^T ^TPrf^h 
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[ III. S 38 : Verse 338- 


1 to> f^sraaa^a traNtan’ ?ra snag ^aagak^ftat fanm ^%ori Mar- 1 
fam gfta: i arTtwraatTOafta safo^nfj^tlissalM^grMgTfirgtg I to TOiraairT- 
gar^ara: nasaa?-. rTOyfisftivi^aataaTatr: a>i%feirgTft ag; tM gai^nm- 3 
WTO. i aa itg gftgaar TOgamTOifHgRii aaaa: saaaisNra'm afaar rgftifq raftr- 
, agi‘«5t, Jttft ara^ftfar a%s# Jjjiffer’ ?ftr ftgqa efrsfro: 

6ag4a<?r i‘«^,OTsrmhrg«r^r^*qrsrr^1%gw^5tr aMitg aaatornJitgg 6 
aiMa-jrafg a?fag’ jfdt sn*& M si aaiatg:, agra: trttat%r:, qpnfta TOtgro, 
a>ftanargaT:,trNrTOta:, aara rrfW^Tft^qTTHR^afl^Jisn Maaft ijRr 
9 imipj ar=gg i qr srgr n%TTOSTOg$a'j#gq 8 TtTOTO i ga:, 9 

ij aatsfa i ttforr^t a^tigr grftai arista ar ii ^<; 

h^sjir ama itfafrom arar; i aat atfitia sjts ana &an%r sr TO a retf a ^gtro 
12 wag ^RR$RH^rr. g#ar aagaftra ft a fostfit’ rfit «nw aaa tftgmfmatg. 112 
§ « )^TO W3F^m TOgJtsranntm am MFtort ggggjfl fa^ga: 
qrffifirR giaaga i aat troarat: gatt ataasat sgmminast ftmar a rar&r; w b= 
15 ^TO j s - W \ « tor h ftgw * a^g »<im4qf tf ^S *2 is 

Jrt*^r%m ^trercrw* ^ i ^sr^r ^ j 

fSTaj^nrar 3 -^%;? crfeife? OTrq^: 

sft% 1 ‘^i ^rfsr is 

groat rctaritWgrag g*?ro qrori a %to aa atng gg i amt gag gg 
#W>3wnw l g* aTaga STT§tg*mtrwg*gs4:, Mg gggaataaft % Mg 
21 atcgfrgggrftro a’jfa gftgjrottRtg^gT &a ggta rn g% mm tot mm gggmft 21 
^ S^>rft sfte^il^Hiym ar^wt 1 m 

^fir^ttwrrm ttr %rtimi; ^imr qa% 1 1 mq r 

aim^f W5R TtoTOift^TTTOqTftq: i tot gTOqwri =q qfcrlwr qm rto!- 24 

RW^jfmroi wraatu \’ tcgfi-Tar mm mmrTOmg 1 ?mt to, Tttot to tr to 
„, ^ ; ; % ^. 5 ^^TO%Tr, maRt #a mmm; ^Trairrar tot ^rt **- 

toi toSTTO romfo 1’ f(cr wfo^ *rfro fTn^or i ‘ar^t, aTOra^f, TOfa- 2 ? 

vrotTOTO, afeTO^TOt a^rera:, Mm TOrft, tro: a^r:, tor aarti wa tott 

<o£LTS) • aa ^S 1 ? Sff> Tft 1 ^ ^ to: Mnt arfa, 

aar to s^Pto ^5^ ^ 1 ^arWaia. 1 a ferftf aa arMaafei 1’ tot to% i so 

rnTgat' aram feafa f $aT^r aRaaa. 1 ‘at, to aaam 
%rai%T:^r toiMto^ %% ata^aqMraa to: atafa ft aiMaa’ ^wfetar 
^ 1 TOmaft^i ‘at a?, aaar ft ^ a^roaamt W ^ * ILZn-» 

JJ ^5^ ^^raTna^aTO^aTaT% 1 ^aM^t- 

--j. a ^ ;ra l^ u ' ^' Hl ^ gr agiI TOaaHcT+ 8 laaT^Aaatar?fkaf%a«rT ^ (TOttamtr a - 38 
5ftaatrTOa%asiwt53^R^TftTOaMtaaftTEtr jftaTOteTOrogi- 

. a*nroatRftftttfttf ar^a^gftTfttrtftmfta 39 
^ [ Wn ] afaro tfTSTarmaTO 

8> B adds m before^:. 6 > b om. „ before sft. 8>wrm , ; ^. 9>B 

T^ftf (p^»t) ^}. 10 >o^. l^o'aEStar. 16 > b om. 18 > b om. ^ P B for 

Spassaoe 8 ^!^ ^ 31> " M for wraf, b ok toft.^ 39 ) 

? ° ete -W 'ftro 13 adopted from b in which .too it is mitten in a different style 



-III. § 42 : Verse 338 ] 3 * 53 

1 qrertaq ^rjigffpr sfq Rq^rcr’ f rT qfg% gfi^q^r q^srfei:# 1 

I erf sr ^§r f%FcT^ ?r?r ‘ggqq q>Rrfe?qfeiqjpT;qqf^^, ?r gqrRR’ i 
3 q^qT &«r qsq^fofeqq^Rtqqtsrcr ^qrqsftgtjqin^ %^RT%?n^r^Tr qqqfaqi 3 
qqn^ft raM qqt; g^sn: n3T#C5T i cRngq^fcn ^qrerrfcsrftqrcsgr I qqfiesftaq 

^q^°T raf^Tdq; i ‘®i\, strt TRr^qsqqi, qqOTftqTfsrq; q%oft sfa qrssbroT 
Hf^r tort ^ttr> i cr^ 4 Kr faftgq q^ara r OT sr^q 6 1 

grt q^Tq?TRf ftfagq *73^ q¥TF% I 1% q<3Tqq SRcft SffEflft l’ 

cT^tPI I *3# gq: q: qq%!g 3?rite% qqsqiq^i 1 J | ‘q;!^, j?t qq^T?^ ?r: grq, 

9 qq 4 - qfW. qsranrn *mnrcr: i crh srqrqRrgR gqqtqqqr Riqq g ^ 5 9 

3<72g%q srr sreftq ^viqqwqsiteqr wmm RTqqg^qfft i cT^rr 'grqRqrw, gR.qT srq- 
■fecT^ i% qtf4g’ ifir %%t q\% i sr sq^ I srsTOt sfer, qqqfqf ^ntf f^r- 

12 JTtBTcT*. I’ 3 ^: qfaTq ^ %TTqq TRTgqrqR, S?urqq;qq q^q^TRT g r g qfq g r’ ftsrsq 12 

f:qR: srgqilqsrq; i qfoiqq fqrqqqsqsrgRTggWTTnr qrarft ^rrr gd gqtqr ffqsrrq I 
§RR* 5RTq?qqf|fo | <q WJ^ qq^RT %5TTft qT gR qtq^ qqqjfr, 

15 Scg^fe’ ^ra 1 WTc^T 5 TR I ‘q|, ^qq qq ct, qr 4 qR q?T ferST, 1 % %w^mm qq&’ 15 
cS qfeq ifrr ^rr Rrg#t cr^t I grqrcsf crit: qfcrqqqgqsRnar: ^af srq- 

gr^r i cTf|T srforcrg i ‘qt A q^rgqrq, qq^qis^ i qqq: r4?tt qr f?n 

- la 

§ «l) ‘3Rq q^rqT qsrr qqre^ft qm q^reft i q^qq^rq. qq^: 

q^qTqq: I crf^R Rqq 1 <R Trf^qqRqJ 7T3T#d 

21 sfkl\ CRT ^nT#ftqq^qqt q^ar ^^%^^RfnT^^qq^rq^t&n 5 lTrT?ft qqt^qjfFcTi 21 
^inrrqrcT l h ^rt^t 

cT^cr% ^r^qgqirq^ i ctr^rt ctr sqr«r ^ Rfrmq^ i r =q 4 q^rq- 

3 f ttt 4 q^c^rbr g^qr q^fq^; r# svmwnz \ %% q^: \ qq f^cr- 24 

^T if^JTFftcTJ, q^Tg^q, gqj** l 3RRT Brq: qro% gggqq: q^t- 

qfeqr^gq^frq: i q%^or ^gg^rcRn q^^qfqcft sra 1 qqrqqf^- 

27 ^rq^iR&qf^ferRTqqqTg^g^pq^ftg^pqq g Rr ^Re^ ri w T^Rr ^r ? 27 

f%qq^qqqq^raqqR57 l cRT^r^R^T^t qRTR-g^RRRqRqmifiRi 

%sF5frrfrg^5r^r 1 qqT %q^q%qR qqrqf termer 4t^r ^ggqR gd ?q%% 1 

30 q^q ftqr qifqqiqqgqq^4 %q^^t qgq’ f^qq^q ^ggq^ r qfc^q: %q%% 3 o 
5Rqqq qq^qjRTT^qTqTqJ 1 qqqq^qTfqrq qqr^qt I 

§ ^ ) arsTFcft ^^^qqTRHr Tq^q?qf^T^q^qr^T^fRRra ^T fqsrTqrr %qfeq 


on a pasted slip of paper, possibly a correction on the basis of some older codex. The corresponding 
passage in p runs thus: p^; eT^RWIfT^f^nTO^ qf^q TO# qi^T U^t- 

d'UPld Mi | f’ J l^FTrltoRmRq \ qjwq TOW ^ t ^Wl^ e ^Mlet * • 

ifq 3^:^ 1 qfigfqiq €rff R^otf# t%w^i Tig^wsrlfi snd^icf 3?# erf q i^t g ww- 

This obviously represents disturbed version of the text adopted above, c reads thus: cF#ft q ftq r p^ g3TKf 

^ qsjjgz^- f^rsq q#Tawt IT# ^^^Wv nl W rfili^ Wm~ 

iitegsfrra^irwfg?iTO^^qOTTOWRi 

33 .# 1 q^r q w^FiMT^f to?# qq<5l«w fbKia-Mdd qqqqfq^qpiq. jrt^rfef’ 1 

dcT^Rtr I lt# qwsif% MictRfHdi i^Wt%af WI^M If#t¥I f^Pdd-H^d^fJTOi TOf^fe5rff^WWlfR^q jq: 
3^TOT’ 1 dcKeK^ qiq?f ^pqf ] qrq%qfq(li| R[^dt|(iq:q#bqy[. As portion of this is put in square brackets, 
the ms.-basis is not clear. 

3 > p qqtmTO'fl- 6 > B ^qcf'Hpda^ added on the margin) 11 > p om. f% 

etc. to ff^Fnf^Tcf: 13 > o adds before p ? p om. g^cqr, B has a marginal gloss: tiff; for jp^qf. 

16 > 3B "qq^qfpTqi’ 25.) b #> 2331 %. 28) a adds (q^%) before i^rqf. 30) b qiffq^gqqj#^. 
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§ 42 : Verse 339 ~ 


i srpjrq^r atag; ‘aaag, Biiqa ar qa i 5 ggg^FT aasr Bang i *alf Bsrraa, ar * 
5?r; qq T <mm*x Tgarg > aritecda&^qft M&t* *&mt 

3 jftaiOTq # aa%rcftff aB as^rraranaf B?wBftBBaaa#qTq%*)f cB gagaaratg- 3 
gr foftfrs f aar^araBa BtfBerg i ‘ad, a^crera gag%a as wB I’ aa 
^%araTaq#fr?, saacvararaiBar a ar i % qrfe% ? sk<^ Batg% 
sm&, §*rt ar aaractr I’ ar BrBa asqB, sregcnfaqKrcaqgarc i m snaa*; q^aafta 6 
cFi^r?p ar aredaar a #ar#ScaBara i arr^rwf erfisr&n&toa d 

a^a;’ fftr «na*rr aaBara €s; i aat gig s ‘gHtarc, a;r ga; ar I’ aa; a aa 

9 3saas?rHar«3r afsqgaBB I 9 

‘aaqaaftgft ott aqr ar^BaBar i gft adaeft snpar a^ar ^BaBrerr II W 
«rgq gqf^^ra aaiwa^rasn i sftarg aegrftra; qjRar qarqraadqa; n ^«o 
12 a^r aaraacrat sfta^roar ^eB^^Baaarqarf^a; i 12 

aaa a^aaBaraaar^p^a: aa aaaaa a^a Brag 11 W 
srgagaaR^rrga^BBraaa: 1 gt^aaarmr arerr sfriaarBra; 11 
i 5 ?iar sft^ftB eregen a 1 af Baag^arrftd Baaaafgqs* aga; Brs«* q*radg 1 15 
sr a araaara; s a#taraarRdd sasrd’ sB qterra T.m Braa#aftr i era; Brs J 
art mr gdBqnarg qaaraB sBsg 1 

is §*3)^ersrqqaRcftaa^q&raagd a$*?Br#*:fB% sdard gear BraerrB 18 
ajr^arfaaaga: <B§Bqqi%BsrforBqarq BsrcaqRtera a arid aBd a t snaqT a 
aaarg Ra^qnrqrcarar ^qiqgargaBBfaararr qa argaqaB ^Brara aB%a 1 aar 
2i ^a aa arer^gqa^a raBaag i ‘aqa %arftr araBaar Baerra aarBra: 1 ererarar &sa*> 21 
Bazaar ra^argq^dcqraar gBaBBi 1 ererareqBqr aqTra qrsrraeB eAfser- 
ardqa dqqaraaaar gBrcscr; i aar aeatar ‘arar aa ^ar ^%a arBrar’ wrear 
24 aBrcftf aa^%a Brar%|rt I ^a faaar^ra laa aag^a^a BrarB fa^r^ftar saarfir 121 
h a t% 5* ^araa qa ^aat a^rgBara^arara^ar&a ^aaraf ^k% a^ar% 
aTa^aaf^rBa’cBr^*. 1 snftr aar g%: vrRS&fg^saT ac^roTtar^ar 

27 fa^aafa^rraagaaTaT ata a^aaB ?aairfaq 1 ^gaaiafala ^qr^Rsamat -srq 27 
^rarfaar faqa ^rat ^rradqafeiiai #raa ^raaag 1 aa^qia gqB- 

5 na? m .st ^ra^rgrqa%a^; 1 ^ a r%d a^arra^ar aB^ ^ ar^wragq^sr 
so^Far^^^mnrrg^q aq; qq^ara-qj ^ ^a?a q?q 1 aa' a ^ sfq 39 

%a^T qi* ^rgfqqgi ^a a aar ^B^aar qrara aa^i 1 a gear ageqarg^Trea?:-* 
aRaB r M r r ^faaraf^ra \ ‘art erar Bafqaaaar arfta: 1 rt a ^aRT %Br 
33 iaaraar ta ar aat a^Tf^a qa^ qaar gq%: q^aqq araarar ^ar 1 a^r^^aae - 33 
^taqft^qa^qaraTa^oT ^a aaraa fl?«rfaftaai?a?:T& ht arfeasr arerarar 
agf^ar 1 ar a q^asrai ^tfrafeaaasqiHa^t qBar qaaar^rr^ar a l agrff a 
36 aSa«raaT ala aa*rc^arert aag^fr aaraar ngerr a 1 aaalqarBa^ aar g»ar 36 
faBaa a 1 ^ aargar ga^qjaaag 1 aa snaaerar ^fiaaiftBr a^n g% ar?a 
aaaft erraaaag 1’ aasr ar aiar gagaa taaiai Bafg% 3:^ s^a maaaraara 1 
39 era a creafes^ir p aafa^^rfa a^rfoTj qf%ofr qt?aan, ar?RBi?iaV ftarBr, asaa 39 
airsarft, afea aaa fa^nafeamaTB, Baa; ar^^a^r ai^aa- 

fitB 1 era; at gagaaaerr arga Btt^q g^fra atr^^ataar qaia^ 1 a^a^rr ga aaT 


3) p has blank space between and fp^j 0 . 5) p b om. ^r^^qrRTf^ciT q HT- 10 > P qRf- 

%lMs 1*^ a marginal gloss thus: ^ ^^RT I cT^TT <T^t: RT^fcTr I jq: f%%%ST I ^F 

.^ra^^Pran S5^r ^R3F^%r^rr %^rg%?rr ^r#.-. 17> p b jj^t24> b 

adds before P om, f%. 25) b 36) b ifR'^R 0 . 40) b 
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-IlL§ 44 : Verse 348 ] f^q^qq?5rPKqT \ 

i % f ^qr q8 m qsftqssrgsrfqt I q^rqr sfq q A%q * 

A gqf s§t q^rfsrcsr r qr*qr %n^rvTT fir^re^ i ‘t£ h? *ts*tt, feqqsqr’ A i 
3 qqqqrf^q 3 i ‘srsqf i msqrjpR^ i ‘q»q xmv ^r^c^snfe:’ i i * 3 rf^Aq 3 

q% sm'< ^^pq^w 5 1 qrsqigqq^ i Art *nA’ i m^m Arq mgr^q i 

‘qq Tm^’ i qq \ si qqq^ftjiq ‘ftqm^qrqqq^fAqq’ A ftprqpqn % 

6 qqw srAq?>& fqsrfiA sprcq^gqpqrq qqpqt sroTqqt i rrqr q qraqqr %q qriiNq 6 
qqt 1 era: j%q%?;r8 T^qqsjqTq^l qtfqrqqq q^T f^RSTWrlr q8 S& 
q fqqgmT ^cfT I qifqqsnA ^qf&qoftq: <|tqq: I q«TT WgTO f %?TT %fWq 

9 *mTAqT q q% snqT, qqr*q qf^qrsq qqi OT qspqf gq snqq^ I qq A?Tiq gf^-q 9 
q^Aq^qmTqb i’ qqqr qfitagi £ qfM" qq srwqqnrfq i qq A Asrerci i fqqqr- 
sjqrap q^rrft fqqqcTT^qrJ I q^P *sT55P I 37cft stq ipqqfo OTrfqq g?R?qq !’ 

12 cr^RT?crt srr qtq q 8 gaari fir?: qqsrcpft ferqqA 1 13 

qq* qrqqr ssq/qq c#, cpf 3rmqf, qqqi^f q^pqtg*’ q^T qrarq At 

Swn:, qAfeqq- l’ qq: Aqqgcqiq ^rq#c, ptt ^rqwqrqwqT^’ i 

15 qfnrqqr Aqqq i ‘<?;%q qmq qqqT^q, qit q^qrq srpppqqp:^: stott:’ %frt i 15 
37%^fA q^rr^OTq;, qrqftqgfrTg qarr srrqrq q^qqqt i qq: ^rr q^rorrrer srenw- 
^rqrq^qqfeq^t ^qTffq^T^qr qriqAqAw^qq^q^q^r qprA 

18 »jq Aq ^rerq qqqq: mwcMAt aRfqr ^^RrsTf^TOq^sq q to to i gAqr 18 
q qrrcqT ^q^fqqftq snAA i 

‘gqcAr qrirq qq^^qqrqqj i a?q* qq qq^r^rAf^fcA wn n 
21 Afqrf qqqrq ^q%q Atoqt i w qfar qsr ?q q^q^mq;’ u W 21 
§ ) a?A i^ti: qterr ^%q q qr#r qqqp:% qqTq^[ ^ri^f 8 iq^rf 8 

qioqrqqq^ i qq^r^i frqi?:^r fqfqq^^^fq^rqq^^qT^Rqq^qqjqrqqqqtf^- 
24 qRrqjTaq^Kqi qqjqr ^qrq^qrrq^rq firfefq^^Rrqq^fqq^T qTqiiqqqwqteijTr - 24 
^q8q^ qrqd^iqM tqqrqqTq i crqrqA ?jcqr tciqgq^r qrHqqqr tcrq^tOT q to 
fqtfrq |?:%^rcr% s^qrq i qfqqjqr q^r f^qrqqqql^qq^ pi^q qorAqqrf qqq 
27 q#qft qc^% q ^qf^rq i xmh* q 3% i jrqftq qiqArqrlq^^^mqK- 27 

^T3^T%qqqHi T%Fcrq 31 Rpt ^ q ^ &$b, 5rT^rfoi, 3T^rmt 

qq ?pm, 37 ^fot %qRiq, q#qft qcftqq: i 3T?qqr ^q^q^q qgq5q^qr%3fqq^ i §rq 
30 qT %xh^ \ qugq^wHqrR tfa i%?qqqr ir?rA qfciqqi “qfq%, i% ^qi:- 30 

qq; i 5 qqtroqj qtqqrq qq qftqqfM; q^qrft, q^qi^t^qT q i’ 
qforq^ 1 f qmr% 3 fq q qrq^q^^, 1%§ ^qqr?n:%q8qT?qiq q qmT?q^ i’ w 
33 Arqq;i m?*’ i irq^q qfiqqq-1 ‘qr^fse^A’’ » qA^3 ‘ft qr^fqq^n^ 33 
^qT?:^ qftfqqq^ i qqrsriHqrqAq ^q^ qrqfeq^, qqq ipq^A f8%qq \ 9 ^qriiw 
d&ra^i^fiteRars qrqqrfe, 1 % qr ^^qqt i’ qqr Aiqq , 1 
36 ^%qq^r I’ irqT^Aqr^i ‘StstA ^^rqqrq ^%qqt qftAqqT'q qrqce^ ^rq ^AqnrqT 36 
=q l’ qqA # 5331 q^n 

'q^rq^Tpr^q^rf qr^nqq^% 1 qifeqT^l i^qA qqnA Aqfet 3^ 11 ^ 

39 q^TdP |%F^r qqA^qtt 1 q^T qqf?cT q?qiqT qqjl^^ 5 ^ 7 ** ^ 4 J 

r^rth ^httitctt %^t ^q: i qrq% q#A% sq qrqqt II 

^HTTt feqWt qfcTTt fer^qr qqrt ^qrt 1 fqq^i ^qtqt q?:mf qisq^qq! II \*< 

2) p otn. %nW«rt- 8> e trans. ^ after srktt (written on the margin). 9> b for^r. 

10 > b ° ^^ ' i^ , f^'W [tafkw: «rarft (cf^r) wr#-*- 29 > p ^ft= b to £or JW; 21 ) 

b TRT*$- 24 > p b om. i^^r, p b ^qrff^jRjR'- _ 25 > P _ B tfRilwiR' ^ 27 ^ B B 

^H^^7 °. 39 > b om. etc WT^^Ri- 31 > p for ^Kq^wTcf^ 39) pb 

40 ) p ^[° b for ^Gf 011 which b has a marginal gloss thus: l°hIH =ttlfe'h• ', c ^- as 

a marginal note; ^G^ps^r g^iAqN^lciq 4lu e l«id '__... 
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[ III. § 44 : Verse 349- 

1 xm Rt*ft i T%rcrr w«nft ftTORt swrtvt ii w i 

arfftro % to mN^ros i *$5%: sro^ro & ^ q?qr< s^irto ii ^o 
3 ^grtn^rri ffcR?cft sfpjigaslasr wth i bsrr qrfutcr% ^rorft srIs: ii w 3 
tor^t srftsRT tort f^fe to% i foss-ror; ^rr^rnft froTrcrft s%*fr ii w. 

q%oft <f% 3 ? 5 TFt TOR#Sg TO% I TO fft$T TOifa q>TO || ^ 

6 wfft croft ^(%oft wtto4% I toretS* st^to *ft*ft ?tttof stto ii 6 

sf%qcTSg ^%W%TOrfoTTOJ^ i 

wftwRcrd waff tottoto ^rs? i ^sfTOcts to srw sreft srf^r%ar^ n 

9 § ) ffft ^cWT TO WfaR^ I SRftcR;, qt T% TOT^W TOTO g^af sp^ |’ 9 

ftfft^i ‘qm%, roft cnfft srVtor ?pto to ^TO&^^pft i 

tot?* €t s^ftq toto* %wrft ftcfro iRTOcftq* sr^rf^cf^nvrrrwTOft fftTOfftft- 
12 tor? fercf? i’ *Rqr^q to^w r??cr^ i ‘ar^t, g^^arqterRq%an totot 112 
wrro grow src£ fecwqTOJrftw to^rt^t w totr’ [ sift ] 1 arwt s^m r 
3 TTO STSpft W RSTO TOTfi I RatTOT WTOR^ I ‘^TR, cR TRcft ^STcTT qftq SH H^ TO 
15 ftq* scgqd%cn T ftiftro; 1 ‘srsurftw qft^rcr: l growftqcft s*p: gr^w r is 

srfaRftfroro i ‘fRR, ttoto^ctt r ftwtTO; ‘crft qT^iTOftafr I’ Vcf^ftfror- 

TOftwTOfir qferRr 1 wron stocMwtto q^ft jftsrr 

18 ^tttj i fftsrn q;wrift ftRT srrRsft 1 totoRt srrsRtaR* 1 is 

qqm?qrr^qJ7^ s*g OTs^q#rorR^ 1 
Wtffe^lRTOr^RT fftcfT? TO^TT fftftfe^Ti II ^ 

21 to §mx, tftq tots! ft^rTOTOT rto 1 w%q fftsaTO srq$teft 2 i 

TOR* R^TOT q^TOWfer r IRT^aft^l ‘qJW cW gTORTfsF, WWW ffteTTTO I’ TO 

^Rrrrq; 1 1 

u wt ^^cft rom^q^r wwT?crt w to, gw^n 1 ^r ^24 

TOTTfHTT^ 5 wfft^T?ft OTTWRi SR TO ^SS ‘ 37 W ft^WR^TR ¥TWT^ TO- 

WRt’ I f^TT^Rl ‘ 37 ?T cW W^WWRITOW^f W ^riqW-Tcft^ ft, 

27 q^ft ^ssw^rfft % ^ftwwT^f i’ w^ft wwtsfR 1 ‘sr^#s, c 4 i% ^rsqq^ r 27 

§ ) TOftw qqtS' I ‘qgRTt WTOcrfro | WW ^ ST^STT 

wqt WfrRrwqt ^er« 1 wwi ST^^r?rr%cfsn qnifi j^tt; i f^ftr R(ftf^%q; 1 

30 wTOiq3srRar wiw^rrq^ wrfft^jftj wrtotj 3^t frswrftrqrft srorro- 30 

wr^sTR, wrr%qim% 4 j snfR% %fft wgiwwqmfR Frrr f^sftqsr ?fwt ^Rcr- 
r i £ q^r ctrto 3 ?q^q^, w^ft tttott vrwwcrt %W 5 nr%wR srftwRrr rrt 

33 TOUT W OTfftr, ^TO-qfsfftqTm Wcffsro^ I qftqf 5 TOS 0 TT TO 33 

srftfftqrfar ww^rfft ^ t ftw srrft ftft Rr^rr**, 37fftsr5ft^TO w tor srftr, i%a; 
TORTfq^ftaft fft?TTqn SR I ‘cTTWriJ^fft ftjftfti rrrS*R’ ffft Rr^cTq^cTqrRTq* ^TOT 
36 f^nrtJT: i to?r q^n^TRwr^ftfrr frorqsro fft?nwq^r 1 crwRqwR'-ferftw^w ttoito 36 
. TO^ITO^^rfftWcft fqJT^f^sqsr^^atqiTOt 3 T^ft, cTR 5 T *SW ftdlft fTOT^ft^T TT^ft 
iRRTOqtwqr fTOTsrqqRT w 1 wr^qf qg^cTRSTr^qf ^rwqcrt wttw ^wrw 

39 ^fffftfft* q^TOW^T 5 J¥rlTO SqqfqR l RSR RRT WWWR TO^qftST- 39 

STwro^WT qjtwtcsr^ ftq; ffeftq ^qsfftro fftsw^w ^rsTfe^qaT ^R ro 

4 ) B-S^pn - * 6) p ^f^qt snw 4 %, b originally qr^t 3 ;f^Rt snw^% 3 it is improved 

thus (with some marginal addition: ^rrsf^T Ri% ^TTOTT^%I- 8 > b inter, gf & ' 19 > P3^ 

for p c om. 44 d^^^- 21 ) p B om. qv 5 )vf. . 23 ) p b om. [f^g] ; p b 0 t^qvn' 24 ) b 

adds^jcff before , b om. ^ ijcTT, B om. 26 ) p b om. %. 32 ) b [g qi^- 35 ) p om. 

36 ) B‘y^jfor °?ro- 40 ) B -flisKi^iqi . 



-III. § 48: Verse 861 ] ^cRqqT^qr $ *.57 

1 erq^qq#s5&g: i qqtterfoersrq ersftnr ftsrr ?q%ft I qr wt qrqqq qftqsr 1 

5T€Ti 2ftqqqT§!rfftqqt spqqt qq?% ! ftsTRRnnT q^ft ftsrr- 

I 4 qt osteqrr^r ftrerrsRr&r s^rarr^ i <$ erqeeft^ ft^qeetssrc: ^rtm^rr^:- 3 
ftin^er: srqqrerart ersq qftqr^q qftq^rirqsT#: r# s?q qft- 

ferq: i ct^t gq^r sqrokrqftqT ftswTFTTqq ^qrfcriq# qqqcqftqr % 
6 (%^%crr, qerq^qftqrft^%qq(j qqt 5g*q qrasrq^sr qqq^rqqqqqraq*t qpcft- 6 
^^rfqqftq %qr f^sr^ ftrftr^g i qq: sri 5ft mi^rcr r 3?^r #q ften ftpsqg’ eft 
ft=sq qqrae^qmsy qqqq^gftg: i aWr §^qft^q^rq^qt artq ftgq:1 qq: grqrt 
°rftq sftrcqjsftq qft ^qerq^ftqt ftsjTqerftqr r f^rr^^q fqrbrt^g i q*qq#i 9 
qq: sgjrqrg ’ qqtrq^ 1 ‘qqfter q% I’ qftrqq; I ‘sTqqrqsr qq ^%q; 

srqqft, ^rftq qqg qdg, qqr gq^q q%qTq§ qRsqq; l J qftrqjqi qftrqq; I ‘l^TK, 

12 Rqftqerc^rft qr^rlmqr q qqftr I gqftqf^RTft%e^srftq qq qq^srftqt ftqtq- 12 
qt^ i qq: ^qftnr g^reroq qqsfter qRqftq ftq ftqftqg i qftrqrfto^ i ‘ircrc, 
cqftqt?Tq ^rqqjqqpqt ftftqrqTqrqr^q qft^qq:, 3?cft qft qcft Ttqq q^T qq TOrararar- 
! 5 cKqqrq qqqrfft i’ ftq^qg’eft Hgc$TR §rqrc§rare i qqRasftftft^^qrq - 15 
q^q^^qqr^^srqjift^qqqT^^qqnT qftrsRT 4^ %qqf ^qqgq*q ^qR- 
qrj~gq cqrq^q I irqret sft qftnr qrrqq. ftrarresff ^nrftft ftqsR srerRrRrcsrsaft 
18 RT^qiqrqrftq ^rrft^q gsq^r#? qsnre i 4 qe> ft%qq f*n rr|: qmn?r () §rq qT qqr i 518 
^qt^rrq; I ‘ftsR^^qiq:, qq^S^f qft^qft r g?qftor qfttqg I ‘ftqqigfr ftq^:, fft 
qRtftcq^l’^qjrPq; I %r, |T fqqqT^r qt e%^^T3Rcfks*T qqqtftr S£*ft I’ 

21 ^rqr^oT reftqqq; I %rqq|-q Rq qq qqq qjqjfft^l 5 qq: f:qR: RT^qft qsrqwqqr- 21 
faqgqqqr qqft l % oRT He H^fft l’ Sqtwg I ‘qqRqft q£Tqgsr^: I’ 

qq; ’qr^qftqr qqr&nfc i 

21 § U ) 3 ?qr?qt qmqiq^^rqT^^T^ I g-#q’•qq:a^R: 5 RRTR I qq : 24 

qq%ftrcsft?r r m r 4 zmm ^cqqtqq? i qqt qftqsqqqT 5qqltf&%: ^qr^ift^^q^OTcr- 
^ftqqrqq^: 4 W°T T°t’ eft ^q ? 5 ft ^feq: 1 qqRqsiRqTiSfaq 
27 q^tqq q^rc! qq^r ^fi^qft^ftqr ^qqqr sisft qftq^sqrqrfq^ qrqift^qq q^rftft 27 
RT^qqr PKerqwfiw wtrr^q^qqr ft^r^qt^nfr ^^qR? %qqrqqtqqqt^a^TRTi 
£ ^r^ qTenrq^ eft m^qqrqr ^qR^q^q^^qR^q i 
30 qq?qqt% f ^rqar ^q% ftr^ftq: i fq^qqqRrqqnerf cqq?r qrqji’ ^ 39 

i:?ftftq 4 qq^T?q^qq =qr^qq i qr q^ ^q^qnqiqft ?rmrm ^ s^rr II’ ^ 

=rft 

33 5 ft fq^rqrft^?T Rert r er^rRq^ i erttfqgqftq qrarar^q qiftqt n 33 
qlrt qcsr^rdtq^ fteftftftr i sftsjq q#rftqf^g^q: ^qferq*. ii \%o 
fterrqeRqk'^qT q^T qr^qf qRqeq;i 3^RfftftferT ^T^ftftqrqer ii W< 

33 § sc) qq: ^qftw dqt^fttq RPqqqsq; q^xn*. I fq^qrft ^qft R qq q^: 33 

q^qj;, q< qq irqRqr q ftqft qrqq x 1 qqt fq^qftqT ftrftrqq^ I 4 sr|t, ^t 5 <% q^T- 
^Rq:frer^tqqTirjqerqqt,qc^qr^riRqtq?n ^ 5 : q^q:, q^ 

39 OTfTbq, Rf^qqftqirq qq ^qR^qft’ eft fe^qq^ft^rqt K^i^m ^qrerqq - 39 

qRR ^qT^gc^L^r q3r?qqiqg^q^q: qftqr^qftr«TR: ^t^qRT^reftqq: q^- 
qq^rt^-g^Rqerifqq: qqftcOTqft^e rquerf^ ^t^r q^qq^qq^q: 

1 > b qg RT^q r- 8 > B ?q?rr^%- 12> b 3n^fq%°- 13> p om. ^r, B om. r^. 16 > b f%3Tc?T- 21 > c 
om. JR. 22>B0m. |. 31>B^for^. 32> b om. 11 > b 

8 
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6 ragqRr^% 13jfjrSr sn^r qt ^1; q^tftmsyfaq^q^ ?m**, qt otft qq^qr- 6 

3 T«rr?nftq^TcJTr?r ^rrqf£r 3 r i’ ^^oTfajqj ‘q ^wf^t qq qq; q&te/tr r 

*q q#qrct&Trq i ‘qrfsr fiferfaq.*, qqqq Tzmkw qjqr^ I srTqq pr* m$ 

Q ■S«‘«*Wf , ir ,i 4 'ftp"-^SP°f"rfi-S l ' < ^^" I? *»a»-»a*% snP'-4^P3^^^>-*9>T •Y*r&C& , + W^tV C'^P 5 * fv'B'^PVOT'V ^’•|^‘» b 3? , % 6 ’Sw'S'W« -W-p-W V°B**£i**v£^* ft 


wxst |5 i qsrsq srqfN q^qqqreftq; q^qi q^qf^qnrrsr i Rr|t ^r^qr^qq; 

sfqor: « sr i ‘srrafa^, m xrq f^r^r quq q^ror’ f% qqq. %^y- 
12 ^l%^c?IFT prftur OT ?Tf [q^qT^TO: I 12 

§ ^) ^qrtsr xr qgff qqtterarersrq q«rT qqx^^srTsrrq fiqrq ^ i 

‘atf&m q^qife^qf^itqrrwr s’ qqqpqFq- 

15 asm; §rrrc^q snr tiOTfi^qT^rsr I qeft grqft srgrsr^ i ot is 

srrsiftawsfocq f^qr^wro 5 cfi‘ 3 Tf«r?r?rr?T ossnira; nsrertrerriF srferar KTcrnrlb ^ns^Kror^x- 


is qftqyq qq^qfiqft i£qmqq?r qFrqjqq^qTTOp^pq^ f&qfeqt gpfifq wrnrn 18 

f^rr?TT q^qrc^i%mcm xf&m* sra^q ^q^rq^f^qq qq^q afaq^r q 
q^gpr^qj: I qqsy qqi?^ sfeq &a?q sit qs;^qt qrqgrqf ^#-#i T^gq^rqqqqnq[ 

21 STTtcTf^cf 4 rcT^ 5 FRt cftl^qsqTgqqrc ^ pqi STOm^T %qTq§r* pfogq ^ qqrs I 21 

f 3n?TT^rqKHHRq^rTt snqitqqq; l ^aar %fc^r afraq ti 3V* 

qqqsqqsrrqT^ froq q qftsqrcr i axq^qr ciT^^r^TTft' fl^qq; u’ ^ 

24 qqqi ^Tqf^Tnrrw tt?t^ mfan i qq* Jr^qr^q^rftjrferafe^^ *p*ro 24 
^pi^ n fecTJ 1 { ar^ 5 ^5% ^?r ^qwTOr 

q^Frt st sy^gfi winter^ 1 ar^qr w qqifqq q&q x:xq^q fq^rircr^ 1 

27 W^^r^^tfsTeTHT W&Z f % I ^^^^^T^l^Fcf^FcT^^RTi II 27 

crq?q: ^ sftr qt ^rsqj ^3T^«r fqfer sn I ^rxq^Frq^ =qn ^ 

rv 2?^ srorarrer I q; h ^r?i: ^ 11 ’ \\% 

30 ^ ra^err^T^qq^T OTtqfq 30 

^qrci qtqrq I ‘q^, ^ qq l’ cTcft fc;*qqi %qrq%^5T5q I ‘^QK, sjqcnq; I 

§ ^o ) ^t^g^^oTarwffq^qifer qqTqqi i q^r H ^^15 

;i;j ^;g€rq);rq?qT^n s^qsftacsrqf^r 1 q^rq^qq^r qr ^|q srqx q=a 11 33 

qqrq ^g e^ rgy 1 e-g^rqr ^rqTx^r ^qqVqr 11 ^ 

|q q^gqq ^gfe: 1 ^rqfef gfq^-qy^; qrfeqrfe^pr^t || \\So 

^ ^’qq^f^'Slng^t qif^i^«3r 1 qq =q q^x ^T^jq qr^qq q^i%?5nrrqT ; 5irf^^' qqt^ 1 qrqr^q 

qfqs^r ferftr R?qqq; ar^ qq^ qqn ^rqmcr: 1 ?^rr q^qTgqjftqq^qr ^f?qq^ ‘axq 
gxr^f qgq irq^qqg^r qteioT qdfe J 1 f%?qqqr fq wkw qRqq 

qi^yq: I ^'qrffq^xyfq^: j ^pjff I ‘qq^q^f^qf 5frgj 39 

Ifix 5> /^^ for i ^ra u ^ 7 >P 0 qp:q-^. 8 > Pfe,f w . 9 ) B^fr for *$. ll>Bom.q. 
i a ° r ^ r ^’ , 2 ^ 0 22 ) p '®IN'l +4 i4i< B ^fRr^'Trt- 33) b has some marginal 

J f ° S ! f .l°^."!!I erses ' jidfui % 3 jp=rrI'^% misefr n w?r^r hUr: 11 

qffen 11 J?S ^ l ^ r: ^ 3TWRr 11 ^ T> 3 ^ 'r^ wti ^r 

S 4 ^s:ci f* 131 ” " * * ** —* - * *«*> *« 
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-III. § 58 : Verse 389 ] 




12 


15 


12 


15 


1 srrs^^Sf R?pr% *wt qg# srf^pg kg?g g qrgr g gqgk 1 

55% i gg ^qrgR^Ti^qgrg sr% grefe^wf^ ai^ gdfeqjmsrrsftg t %g 

%q-#T ftfeg^srckg $?%g; i srifer ^ 3 

^ftfFJTIRcT qrff ?TR?m# 3 T%% 3 TT I §4 gr^g gift gr^^sqcg^ II \V\ 

6 ff% *rifrq%‘‘ ^*?r t<pqRqg#jRT gTR^^gn %&m\ i 6 

TOT 'HfeTOlfeTi TO ^T I 5# 5^^ ggsg?qT%q 5J% ¥fq 5% II M 

^ § HQ 3 ?g g^r ggrqg%^rf^%gqT sRqrfgfggqT ^i^rrg^g^%^Tqrrgri^^ft^%- 
9 qnRrokr ^ 1 ggt g ^T3ffggfgnR^T^%5 srfrnRmferRT fggRrcr 1 W^gqregjr: 1 9 
#%* ^RT SKgqgg I ggt 6^5% %% *tf s^RTOC II ^ 
^grsr^rs^gwr^^ kgreR* 1 g^ggro: 5% n 

gggre g ^r#g qBr^tgRgt sggi * ^r TO^gft^gwft?;<prfg irg. 11 
g?ggqt gi%k gr f^gqcgq^gg^ I ^?g^F%^^c^TgTd^RTTfgg' 11 

g%^g qgf|g 3 % 1 fgrsfe gsfti ^nrgg gg^ n \\$\$ 

grcfqi^g?dtq qftnft srggt s^it \ mgt gqrfk gRTrer rgg^f^Nre; h \\st 
g^wggig% ggfc gq% ggT 1 grcr 3 *q^g [^4 qig g^^gr 11 w. 
ggfg% ggk pr 5? «W: l %gg totI tot fergg gigg?; 11 ^0 

18 g^r gn^r ^fggrg q%£ ^gr gggr^ g^fg: qrqreggsjprrEq grg^jkt fatog^g - 18 
cgjg^kg ig frqg; I w&zn^&v qtg^tER5?gg%#m>mggRg^: «i#%g ^RqTqTfe- 
qnfir^gt 1 %(% 1 f *rt gt* gftsrgri, qgg rgf^gggn^ gn?rr Tq gsqg f mg: 

21 mfe 1’ g^ggrgjgg g^qggggggqFRgqrcgg^ gin^T- 21 

qfkrgsr ggr ggrro glgrg^f I %g, qjggggfegrogfgqqgncgrq igg^g qg- 

fog: 1 ggrgRcgi ftgT ggg. 1’ qgg^ggrcqgggr g firgq^scq^wgiqt 
24 g^grtg 1 ^ 24 

5cgr fggqg ggr gri%gTg gferj^gt M%%gfg !■ fg ^^Wnsri-iirt n’ 

§ ^) ^g Ri%gT?gi 5 %q%g%g '|g^?r ^rg gggr^ngfqi 5 %giihng 4 m \ gg 
27 g gg^gg?:g? 5 fgd|& «n% ggigig n$« 3 v* g^qig^^ 1 gferggl ^?g:s%gg ^ 27 
%%q* 1 gr g gjgftr gqqpit^^gqj^^TggRr ftrg; ggtqgqig# 1 

ggt gtgftgTgrg gggig gf^ggg: i qrqr%grf fefggf st*% h \cr 

ggrgi;ggiqm^qRr?gt q%^gg. 1 ^f ^m imig g%g^rg^ 11 \<z\ so 

Rg^gfg g^T^ggig ggg ^ftg: 1 fg^^g g^nt g cft^un 5 11 

g%qjfg?^gg ^r^R^jgr^ l sr%gng?g%% g g% ^r g^t^ ll ^ 

[ k k Rqr^-grg gg^ i ^ggr^ g^^t giK%5 g%g g 11 33 

fgg^q^r?^%%g * 13^5 1 ] a^aErgcqftftrt ^g fg rg rfefg rVr: u ^ 

■Tg^rqfggt mr g|^ 1 ^rqf?g gT^gfgr ftrgg^ it 

qgqjf^ ^rgr 1 stow g fg%qk fgggR ggg% 11 ^ 36 

|^)gRqf [ 3 ?rqr ] 5 ^rggr 1 art sggi^qqjfeqRTTrr, a?qd1 gg: 
qggigr g^gggrng^Tg^ grgr 1 gg grk^Rgt^ngrgg r^q^gg ^qtfggqg- 

gFl^rkg^ 1 gggrfggq; i kgr ggg^tqqg^^T fgg^r %W g%g 39 

5 > SlflifrlN 8 > p has some blank space between q%sRr & ^°, b qT^iftqf^ 0 , c [qr^Fri^R 

T^] V TH°- 10 > B fT^q^q-orr:. 11) p c tRfr^qiR. p has blank space between q?jpR and 3|Rf^cit, c t^pq- 
i&m ] f^TOgi; 14 > p am. 15 > b °f18 > p $& W^- 20 ) p ° {^q. 

21 > p 22 > b qftsrq^b p b for cT^CT cRTFR:- 27 > p inter. ^ & sr%rrq\ 

28> b gjqfr gRq#^pqq#^T qR fq^;. 33 > p b om. g; g; etc. to =qg|^r put in square brackets. 37 > b adds, 
after the line ending with ^ a line like this: ^f: ^sqfftr vtzftm 5^R^TPMW, PBom.jRq| 
[stwr] JRt I 3rf. 38) p b write generally but now. and then b reads pq# as well, p °^q; ijf. 


30 


33 


36 
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[ III. § 53 : Verse 389- 

i srRsr, wr^t *&x srofewnft n&it otjtotr \ cfcffkmW i 

imaftm qrd^rar wm&t fiwR jot toft dp jot l 

3 aft =* ^prftfit^rrarn q^OTrpiffi f-rihr 3 

^^3 h^^^cottcst- 

r JT^^^^^fOTr^^rOTcT cftef 3IT3OT %3? HP HTPR* SJmmR 1 

6 ScT^HTHT%cTHr TTOT 3OTqFJ%W ^^^^^STffFar^r: ST^qr: %m u^ 6 

<P3t i iRf^flrr 'Tgtnttfcv I crd sK^frai^terer str qqftd i a?srt ^rot<t% m\ d?r 
SOT JTPR strrt: I cTSTT JftSRipr^r *TOOTR afigi^rt jftsR 1 cRT*. ^T*ft%5f 
9 ffa hottp i 'jft Jfsc, fSkp %?f t3OTg**TOT£s*ri knipfqT srchottot.*, §Rt fsRtojT' 9 
snfin’ i jot^ri ^^rpr ^^JqffeqRfrrjn^i h h jot Rrt st^^- 

OT*fi[Rt I cTcTJ ^ft^TT%?T«rjft ^Jfftr ^TOcT POTT qiTOTTPi 1’ IkfaR I £ ^ 

* 2 jtto HtoTOSOTsft t^giwb^pHRP ^pjtsttp, p 3fr^?ft^^ p to: i crisis 
nsq ot^r i’ sctrr qgkR?rf Hp^rqfesRTO tsotthSt si ft%f§Tcn i sot sfa q#TcOTt 
jrftmr. i ‘q^crmpR i m pS?OTft sfam cr^fttOTk 5 q^Wfd?r- 

15 pm ctotfp?ot kTO m^V' qgfapt ffofSar. i nt pt dteOTfif rt^otottpH 5 
5npi sqrpmjfOT *r Rr^r i ‘p srst, sfteTOV h mq; i sts^rtt soth 
wikn i sot?P snwfkR i sftrefasOT jt sotr; qk*. J f c^t^cot <rit~ 

1S q-fcr: f^rrRt p ?r i afiftrar jr% q;OTRgdtfk% sOT^tr^jqq^r* i dpRrc- 18 
OTOT fOTTS, ?f ^ SOTOTj[T 3 % S?ftkriSOTTcTT I 

§ ^) arpk p; fernr q;riOT jr^OTtpOTRHt fp^ptsrtfw* srd- 

21 ;qRqr?:: sotjotS^t pfk^Hns%eq^f^pp^OT srtqftr jot Tife-pi %i«rT- 21 
%otRk 37crr i a?at jfl^r p^f ft^ftrcf:, 

xm\ ^p%OTt ctt^^^t: i s^jtSt j?t r ^r: 

24 ^Rurt^I £ 3 ?j| JT ROTt?l% I JT|T^ ^3^: 24 

ssrft i psrt ^?OToftcr‘. i -g£$\ ^jfRt^T^ri i ^ sft jt^t^t^, t% 
af^^rr ftfrr] 3T3 ^t^rr^ hsrir, ct^ttot^ot^ ^ i’^ pi^nife 

27 ^r ^rn%i ‘aR^r^r qt jotr 

?r«rr J^renf ot^: i pftt ^ ^n% ^jtkot 553, cfrRk^q- r 

1 ^aOTtWRT^OT ft[?3^OTT p: SWTm f% ^TT Tfl &5T 

30 r^:RkRRI ^RIOTOT qfe^OT^OTOT^ip, TOT ^TTOnrt JTftqiM^Jlt^eTp: 3^- 30 
sufep: \ p 4 ^tt% q^R 1 % cot >’ prrkr 1 a?t h qq 
quiOTOTTR^^r: »’ qq f^rjq 1 af%, jtjt jtto 5 i 

33 cRt q^OTfr 3 q^ 3 OT?f¥pqqK%^i 1 £ ^^q ww irqR, ^to ^- 33 

?sk3T?rr5fT^ft^rrkR ?:r^rt^qqTH^TOTk m^TFkRJOT^qHR^ftqjrqir 
^aqOT^TOJRSTJFr 3f^cTJTRJip^pte%qq^ ^rsrt^ p pi- 

36 qrOTf^a^OTOTTq^qT^r^^f^frT^iT^s^fef :^Nr^: qqjp^riw qr^qcrfciTO§^ 36 
srq^qq^t^^rf^^fmfef r ^tr gr =qfe^ sf^r »’ pn- 
^r H#jfft k^ftcOT; 1 krp: OTk jt^t fq^qipf ^q^qqT55T qsfaOT’ fk 1 
39 § ^ ) *OT cOT sft^JT fefRT l f qfi[ cf^TTOt JTqf^r cf^Tt mxW 39 

I *frtcRl £ cqqrqp^q R?cT5q q&q cRt st Rc5KOT#r^Rr|cr% qrq- 

r^q^'Wcf: HJTFnk, qm JT^T^RT^t JfTRqft^Rri^m: l’ pTT^TtefRl 
42 JOT?cr:, SRR, 3 OTt JTqcTTOTJRg ^Rp’ cTR 'fOTg ^fk’ 42 

2) 0 [%TFRt] for 5> b =f^q .^nr^%. 8 > b epTI^lT- 10 > Bom,^. 16> P om. ^ 

b adds-jflr for it on the margin. 18> b pnT. 26 > p b om. [^]. 34 > b 37 > 

■ p om, if;. 38 ) p b for H^Tf ? B om. ^ (this portion added on the margin), 
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-III. § 57 : Yerse .396 ] 3. 

^Km q%<mqq TOSR* sp?g s^rfi | ^TR* qqWTORSqi^rRfc 1 

curqir^^rqj sr^roms? ^Rrrjs^r q^fqsnr ^hts^^tt q 

3 ^nfr qrc?q^Tflf?f^?rq $qq^q r q q Wqq n r t 3 

^ctt?t fTO^rre i sr$ #F5^rf% 

sr^rJTron' qqRrosreferqf rTOqr^ttqqri i 

6 ^ttto ^^tsna? i h^t^tjtt qf^TR^q 1 ^rf?q mrf%cTT? II 6 

[ •••;.i ] qr^qgqf^qqrRdq^Rmr^^r n ^ 

^fW RRTqT^ I ^frn^: q^TcR II W. 

9 ^WT’ ^f«R*. ^^S^RWlfecTT? I JRlfer qq %7?% ¥r^3TT%TRt^fi II ^ 9 

to fq^reft qq f§;qr flr^TOr%^: I %srr iqsRrsftqsr ^5n%^>mr ftqr ii \v& 

:q?qq5Rq =q 3RRT q q^TSR 1 3?cRg TTTTO: q} q TO; q q irf?^ || ^ 

13 § ^ ) cKT: ^R^Tf^fNiTRt ^^JT^JTorr^RTt ^Oj f^f^T s^rixf^f^ra’ I ‘ SRI 12 

^ T^jRTgft ? TT STT^qT f^^fecTT, it gq: %qfaT^?nq ^R^qJTO Tqrqqq 

fiTRt ^npqrq 

15 3^qrTOg2:f ^ ^Rfc^q^TTit qqfq q? qTqcqq^Hqtqiq^sTt qRfc 1 15 

qiqriq^qR; i ‘qqjr ^qsqqrasr qfi qrqifq q q sfo i’ sr^qq? 

srfotcT^ i s RfirR q r%r, qq* =tt*t wnqqf^TO#wrTOfqqr psw 

TOrr^npro^ra i’ qqrqq^RqiqrTOqenqqT mfen to 18 
*a^rc: f%qfots*famTq ^rmr^rr rqfqqr^mqTq^qq. 

21 qftqR srf^?^q^ffR^q5TOfRgfe?R5^toRTOt 21 

%ft^r^f%^c^Kw^TTOrrW^qrf^m^^R3f^3T?qT^f^^ fqqqdqq^ssrcqr ^qrifTOT- 
qqm i qq q qfqftr froiqt q^q^q^qg^q^ q^lqq ^r^ot ^ sfo tfsrgro 

24 fecTT^T^ 5© I §qfa>g 1‘sft TO^R, To f-^fWr, f%Rqq» gWg^TT iR^RTT^n 34 

gTOsfaro m fefilrqr m*mv q^ sqRfeq* sfiq i q: €t s<^qf 

Trr^rr q^tfq r m qrcqqrq q qira^q: l qq^qf sft gqfq^te RRqqgsrrfrn- 
27 TTOTOfRl I’ fTOT^Tta^ 1 R <TT^: l’ ^qtqig ‘crq t^^r:’ l Z(W “to fq qq^27 

f^jrrqftq I” fqnw ^rfntcr^ i £ qf^ qrqtqt rt^t # sftr ^fcr cttorfp ^ctt^t: 
i%qfvrirT?r^ i’ ^to; i "iti #q ^q^qrrRi qqmtTqrfw i qq; ^#^Ito qT^qq qT^m: 
30qq% fefe^T R%cq- q^qR ^to Rraf^q r ^Rftqr 30 

{%Rrq^ i Rft, qqj^t^qr mmf&m rt^t i’ 

§ ^vs) srqRctf: s^rq^ i qq Htrrftr ^k 

33 qRqqtRqc^qfqq qt^q f%fro^ I ‘q qqt sqq^cqiq;’ f qrnR 33 

^#qf %qRtcqrq^’ fiq qrar^rcrct f^qqqR qiq^qqKqqRCT*. sJt?qj§rqR5rqRTq#ft- 
qfqfqqf^qq: siteFqqiqq** i 

36 ftr^^rq fq rr< ar^qjr^qq ; i qrofqftr q^tq qt f^qrq to^j h W 36 


4> b °a#r%#r°. 6> p leaves blank space i%ai%rlT: and ^mK, b wqf^tTT: 1 ^nte#r (^ ?) 

WRO^tracfT^n^Tj 0 leaves blank space between T^if^r: and ffqpjp; (standing for JTSfFIR of l^e text). 
On these verses b has some marginal glosses: qvvrf iT^T^rf ^RFH ^TCWT rr^riScT#^ W RRT: M^r: 

qra - 1 iw^rffdT wrm ti st^Rt: w: ^fV: %m\: n si^r: tott: ^rcfc i ^ 

JTqsncR: II JT^qRPOTq qr^ff: 1 R%S: ^ %OT: qr#^: I! ^ 11 ^™T 

’ftct^pfcri ^rr %{^f^iq: crt WF^Rmr: ii Rd'^nRT i w$ tor’: \ s^^cqra [;]^ i 

cic^Tra: hf?% wt ^nw ^t ^ ^ wfir Til^: Rmi- ^tptto qrnt ?r i tk^Rra: ^ u- 

20 ) p ^idtij^aK, B °-i=H,ddl c rr 0 - 22 ) p °^[?i^R 0 - 29 ) b om. ^iwH; 34 ) b om. 
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[ III. § 57 1 Verse 397- 

1 cr qrf^r erar em ft^ft?5 ftrefeqreeft I i 

•* set 3 it sjftq qq tfhpr ^qftqr sroftte^ i ‘qt er^qqen: qq*cq 
3gi^» i ? ^ s^gs^ ft^rsq ^tgreffr^qq; ^rj er^en 1 ^ren ^sren qqj^e 3 
q^fteqr ^rrR^ft: gggft qrqi jfSTOranraqqne I qq^tq ^r qfec?q^ 1 ^ 

‘ 4 sfftq*qqq^% qq q mxzw i mm qq ft qsft ftsrisrfor a’ 

6 ^ r ^ q4 tjR^qqgqr ‘enr^r’fft u??m f^nrr^qt qq;e?^qpq^qrqqrftm^rcq- 3 
gftftqff%q , l?^qqeqT 3 >r ^qroq qRqr qftqr i &*r q qRS'qj'qft enrrctftqT I et^rrsa'^r- 
i %% srq^qqrfe, mg mg fq^ s’ qiqfrq sferrqf erq^rqr en?r<ft%q 
9 I aid, Jrgsft sft fto^rsrmgi 1 qqsr, 9 

qgqft qftq; gee^q: ^eqqqt sgft q^fcffe i 
3 rew?jqqqa^<^qft ft ft^rspr i) \vs 

12 § ^ ) 3 T«r sCiftcft qi^srqrei er^err^ qq^rsK- 12 

^R-wi sf?cT% qftrftft 1 ‘^s-qq#q^q*?q ^feq^gqqqra uxm^w qrqsrW 
smqqqqqq^ srme qq *rq’ ?ftr 1 eref: srme: ergq<^-q fri^irme 

15 erdqefe qsqqrqt sftftq^ftqqqr r%^sqm qqs$ i is 

qqiqft 1 am ^q^qmq; qtft ‘sftt, ftiqfor feift 1 

q#> qiqq#r pqp^n iRsft iftcftq q#qft ftsg^jnrqjrarqqg sqtere^cftq q«q 1 
18 qrq^jeor safftgj sftftr* gm q^q q£ sfteqqftqt ftfe^qftq^qcqqft ^ 11 \\c is 
mum q^mq^q m^m ^msummix ar^r gsqftrOT snsqr 1 gfq, cqqr irftraftq s^q- 
§;fq?q sraftqq? i ftq qftft^rft’ ^ftr tqqqqqftr q^qmsftq; 1 qqq, ?q §srt eraqq 
21 iT 3 r?:tqTeftqi(*TO; 1 m q erNqwmq^ r fsnqj^q ^qrd qt^qfar ^qrRur sw mft2i 
mm TSRTerqeq q;q q^r qqtftrqreft ftqerrq 1 qqj ftgerR^rq ^q^qm^T erft* 
wm mx q^eft ^Fqq^ qqqqt 1 er^rrftq^i ftcer, wmm ww mi%^v$x 
^^km^mxmm \’ ftq m mmfo 1 qeq#q qi^qw** qftOT^rq ^rm - 24 

qrq: 1’ mtmi\ c u%-^rk, #q zzmftzxgsft vmxm*xu?( mmmti ux^t ^qq; r qqj 
erftqq qft^'ir ftw^i %, eRqqqqq; 1’ ^q^q^?|or qqrR i ‘qqq; s^rt eqrqqt l 
27 'q%%ftr^ 1 1 qqr qqR. qTf%%q^ : Hg^iteqTBrqrqsft 1 27 

q^qqt er^q^ mgmm qq^^q; 1 ^e^r; ^rft q qt ^ qqr^gqiqq? 11 ^ 

§ ) qqt ^qftr^T %qqjoft%q rt^r cqcsfcft sftfe qRquft qitfq q^ftrlr 

30 ^rr 1 qq^seq%ft gewi qqqrq^* qftqr *$a%z \ so 

eT^qfq cqrRqrftq qqqiq^sq* i aT^f?q fjfeqt ftm jjficri qftqt ftr#r 11 y°o 

qjT^qqqT%eT 5 qrft?t ^q*. 1 ftqiq; snqvrrq sq^qqfq^ 11 v® 1 

33 ‘^tk ftqrqrqie ^qroqqe s^TqR 1 sr^rq m qftsrsq qq^r# %q 11 ’ yo^. 33 
qq qfqr ft^rqq q%aftq ^qftqfftrq fft 1 qqr ‘sF emcqqrqfqq: qfeei^mqr. 
S^rr ^q^qqqqrqq>qftHqftq^q^q^T^rq oRm: ^r^qftaTTft q^Terrc^crrj qt R?qft 
36 ‘ftqftr qTqqq^rr sqifq 1 qq^r, s^iet %qrftr q%q?qi;qt sfe, q^jrq^q qfftr - 36 
%^qft 1 qqt k% ^mecqgc^q R#qr qkqrfqq^q^’ fft 1 qqt sqTfqr qcqfeqtBjqt 
%ftqft* sTRnqqrerqq; 1 

39 qqrert qftqftq JpjR ¥rqqt I qqq qmqiq erNq^qft q^qqr^ II %o\ 39 

cqiftqtft^rfT^ 5 ^T^fq«T#r fte-qeq; 1 q%* 5 T%*yr 11 y<>y 

?qfftqtqiftt^qq?«qr^RrqTftq i qq^ftifft^Rq sqqrT tqis^ftqrq: 11 yo^ 


^ D. 

?rrq- 


1) °ft?FfTcl'' 


. 2 > c om. =q-. 7 > p om. ^p%. 20 > b qftq-szp^ b inter. & ^WT, b 

21) P Bom. |,H(<U| ; B“qi2f, 28) c ^f:^.- 30) B cffT; 40> p FFfT^=TRXt- 

^WtfrsR: - sometimes are skipped over through haplograpbieal mistake, the copyist’s eye being led 
astray by a similar -word, 
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-111 § 61: Verse 413] 


frq^qqrarq^T % 


1 3?g# ?f gi# # r^T ^ 1 ^fT^T SfcP^T sfti ICT^in^ II «o$ 1 

ct«tt qrqfqra^T^^qq&sra: i sfft raq?qqT ^ ra^q^r #raw> ii 

3 q fqqr sTsmre q 1 3 q^rcraeqsr%; h eqf|?#i{eri;;ftra; n y°<£ 3 

i <qf^ifq^efcqW g qq it 

H#qqfo f?r#T #eT?qirftr 1 ‘tcTR^f# # g$ 5 Tq^ II «\o 

6 ST Scqfef qq cq q 3T%fW. I qraqitftqq %% T^q^Sf II «?l 3 

^rarRr eqfgqt# qra; qq? 3 TT # ^ I afrqpftqrfqqfttq hotc $q qrfbqr 11 
§ %<>) qq; ^rrrc, qq§ foqeqftr sqerra s^rt i ‘q#, mt 
9 5^^#«q5T^ I’ I ‘^ r 4 #d -Sft a’rJTfrTOi-: I 5 #t STcft^T OT 9 

spr* ^rmqRtqqrfra^ Hm*TR %rqqr*rrer 1 % araqrcq^qrc; fqsraq^; f w^rr^t 1 3 
qqt ^qra; rasra^srreq ^rrrcfar araiq I ‘qcsr, i:qrcr?ffq$fqqsTsr)r *iqT3 1 ^ 

12 cc??TT TO, ftv*rftft3F<lt ^TJTK^T ^SR - SmSTRS l’ eR** #^JT ^qST^t ^OfR^^q 12 

‘f qiq^raqrcvq ^q^qmsra^lq^qig&qqqTra’raq t^irai *[q^r 5^ ^mfk 1’ 

^^rr^r qftqRr; qte#t?rr^q?<T%cn 

is sfe&qqqiBqqsqqferq ^ q^qraqracr; 1 15 

JTt% qtcT^^T ^ qRT 

c^r ^sra 11 W 

18 #t #t foa$q 'ftqrerqq w qf stRr 18 

r sft% 1 ‘qt^, Tqqqigrf ara ^ara qnjft^rft* i J cTcft qqT mh^ i r Vr, qqqi^T 
q q;qraq m^wqefraqqeraT srqeri tor srfsraq; 1’ era* ^qq qq qffeRtrarmqs; 
31 TOrgsh snr qfaqqr ^ qm^rq* qra^^ w^wq^i rag 21 

srumr 1 %, qq^^rcgqmqi ^ 

qr q 1’ #t s?rq 1 vi **%*%, cr^r#^ 

21^: I’ '<Mt SW^ 24 

^cT. ^1% 3 T%q-qf^t TOf&TO^ITO«r ^{%°T 55 t^'?t S^CcTT ^cTC^iW ^ 

srosnsRT r 1 ‘^q^rsn^ ^ srraj qpn^wqitct ?r^T 1 

27 icrt^f ^?^T^|gqf< sfq^ fecTT: l 37 ^HT ^TTTTOT ^T^ 5 ^«JT ^spnq# 27 

srqq’fer^ qqqrf^ 5 fRt ^^vr^Tmqf^rf# 1 era; ^tk! ^ 
^T&^r^fqcr%%cT?r5^r^n?r 1 ac#i i^%cT^rT#r 3 T?n ^r^r^ft 
30 srfq^T ^siwftqnr lam^ 1 ‘q#* ^ Wcrfe^rf^^rRr, s*?t ^^wr^rn 30 
'qrifntJr^w^ 5 tct%?t ^?r^i%fq^if^aT ; qc ^ri#t^^r?Trftf ?r ^a^ 5 ^rt: ^rjn^tJTT^^r- 
r^nTTOT ?r ^rr^qq;, ^rtsrar ^*k^’ ^rr I# 4 t 1 

33 wi^<JTt^ 1 ^cnftr ^ fTcT^, era; ^raqr^r^ira 33 

w*&’ KRt wntraT ir%?s[; 1 

§ %{) eras? ^rrt sqRraqft^ i ‘qfi[ qT^rara^^T 

36 Trr^r^ar qt cr^Tr^f mRq^rra^rr; ^qq; 1 fqrra qF^rtf^ q ^ Rrra, qR*ri qft^t- 36 
i #t -sft ^qtqm qfirRra i % %ra |q q^ra;# ?m\m&- 
^ qrm, era; ^rfPRfcedq# ^srra^ =q l q#^ra^ 3 Tqqq^ sf^r^rrf^nft 
39 ^ifeqrai; ^ ww ^tqrfq^ q^^qqTqqtra 1 1 si^rai qqrr; ^r^^raqr ^r|ef r^eftq eqqq - 39 
gsr q^TW, qqft f^tqqqgRerq; 5 fra 1 T%ra*rarara qft^Frat qqpq 1 ‘sex wu 
eq^^ra^rat^a^ ^qf sft e?raqr mTfqqt sfra 1 ^tk, qRqjTO^iRra |q 
42 qqT3i’ ^qT^T^^i #^q^qftct^?^rar 1 qq^erraeff ^immv, qc ^qferaqf 42 

13 > p om. 3<t. 18 > p b °5T^ ( B ^) R^-, B B om. ?rt si% q ST%- I 9 > b 4^WT:- 

24 > c ffi i &sz rffr. 25 > p has blank space between and ^°, 0 f^cT?qflrq^Tr^ for ri^zjsif, P b om, =5f. 
26) b |3TR:: |^t°. 33) p pw° 0 g5aqpR% 39 ) B ^ fc* W 
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[ HI. § 61 : Verse 414 - 

i^stt ^reift d dr, fdftt i* ddft fddrd: i’ i ‘?ddT d^dft cirt^t, $<s- 1 

d dd: s£t 5ft dd OTi |dR dftdT fTSdft l 

3 a?A qftstdi i’ §wrc dftdft 3 

endure* ftftqrdr ft^ra^i ‘dfer %xk, dcRrftsdT r ^wrds^qjdT §»§*- 

r JTI^I aftdrfer, qd fjftd^dftp i’ dd*. iwd 5ft i^ftfd^dfwddted tftjdftd 
6 d^cddTf I cRTt ^PTTloT dT^Tdft fodtdKfedrftd OTTOftdTftqTT fd*?tdd cT^T ft^TR- 6 
srereftjr gftt feicsrr srr vrftdr i ftsc, did^Tgft ^fcd 

ftft ftfsir: I cddft dcdT dd^: ST#dft ft%[ft*., dd^cd^raddTdst Rddft ftg- 
9 orrfti’ cTf#t^ ^rr ft-^cfr i f wt ^3 ^ct^tNtow driRdTdftdd^d*. ^drRdftn- 9 
dd^fdgftftdr. sradsncorsd dwtedRdd ssftdriircrdddd^d i arcr th^ot 
ft^r^dd^d frd^dii^sd 1 dd§? ^dtdd^d^qftfreftf 1 3?dt <xq;T ttwjt- 

12 ddt ^dddrilr§rddr fg^rgwTr sra ddmdd; i ^tt i^t T%fefdft ^dr d ^dft^dd; 1 12 

^TTK gTd^dd?^, gd^ddRTdT QdT dd^ft | cTcf; ^frftor ^OTddRRdTddftq^Tfd- 
d%dT I dd: ^TT f^f dtftddT SrftdTdl f ftTdTSddTftft ‘dcST 3 RK, dd q^dtdTW^T 
15 57:; raftftfteft, 37rd^ddT^ I 15 

§ ) 37^g*dftd fdddTgdT Tdddgfdt dTdTd dbsFD I f d$d d^T 

qfftdftdST^ddT m&tit dfftsft i d ^mv 3ddft; 1 deft 5 rt ftrqdirdT: ^rddfr- 
18 §:*nTdr ar^l%dKRd^d^dt?;^5rdJ ^ra^idOTdreigsrtfdr §rd^dmi3iTOdTdRTdr- 18 
Jdgnr^id^ft qj;ft OTdft 1 m d ddr qftqsr^ftd f ftr?n?ftdT ^ddradmftisnd 1 
fttdd^d%q^q^d*dgdsqftft ^ 3^1 fddtftrdr: q^dT ?r 1 

21 ddT gddfdr ddTdft 3^%3 dTld d fdTft I 3R: ftdtt SdftdftdSTId^idT 21 

dfersrct fisRstaisr i ar-d^r dcfmj^ ft%ftd^ I ‘dd, drmteft €t 5ft ftsd¥T*ft ftgqd*:: 
wm* ^dTdrd:’ fdbd*: ^zt®zmr®m ^rd ^wd^r d^ gd^f drafe I 

24 ^ d qq-dd^ ^mr^frdk^^dft i dftr^d 24 

srftq^r d ^qft; q^s? 1 ‘dddd;, dd ^d^ddr^T qjd^dx qfqdcRn, %d dt, qjfdid dr 

qjMRcft, dftd 3 ^rg;ftdt i’ dd; h dddR ^rrdifd?nftd ^r^rr^qT ^tdd^ddTdrftdTdTdT- 
27 ^d^|diR^ddT^rd?d7qd^Rqd^ffddRdr35?JTrfdirrd^d^^7;d^ft^5cnr^d^d^?^qTft- 27 
d^rm^ft H#dft ftftsr ddRTergcqqrd l ddt ^rftj ddtddTHHTd I cddrft dd^^rftrq 
srefted dtdf sridicdr ddr^t^d; i dftdr^TOT ^jtr. ^ds-ddr^dr ddf:H^ft^dddT 
30 ^w^Td^dr^dr d^dTdtd^rr dddtdd^rrd^dd^dir ddfftr% qsdr arftdrftFT I s 30 
^dftoftdT^i '^Tdrft^r w ^dTd;’ fft i dd^d^i Vft ^dR, dr 3 -^ft dq-ft^r-d*. ddr sft 
drdTddg’c; i dft 3 ?r?fd ^rg^ddt^TRdrd^sd d^r %#dtdr^d dd^ddTd^rr dTfedndn 
33 ^d^ddRTfdri ft^dnrtq^TfRddftd l’ dt^oft^l £ ^t 5d VTdc%ddf dddfd" 33 

drddtddcfr drsddrr Hd ftddddr i dd; ^drd sro ^rqr^d^t# fdddr?: i d|%oit- 

d>q; I c ddT df d^t^di ^dd ddT d-^ 5fddddf ddi;r?d^ftdT?T7|ft'^T ^d^ddT^T OTT- 
36 ddd d?dd I ^Tdftar dftdd .1 £ d ^?cftdf?d dRdrft 1 ’ dir^OT ftdftdq^l %dR, did 36 
dd r dd: ^roTT?d^r irdr^crr d^^di-dirdd sr<ifldT d^dddT ttfrdrftd ^RdirT^^T dt^:- 
dOTrdd ^dTf^d^^ftd T^Pdr ^d^ddr^TdTdRcfrdRtdd dftddL I k sftdd d?dt 
39 fdfddddT ft^ddqTdTasrddTft?^ Td^d’ ddtdTd,» 39 

‘ftd dft cd gdt 5ft d^d ddT fR I d dd ^Td d^drft ST d dlftf II W 

§ ) fft ftfr^d ^drtnft^d. i ^l ? ^ 5 arddt ^edr ftftdd^d ft 6 r%’ v difddrd 

421 dftd-nJftdSddt 5 ^drfl [ fdi ] dtdd^ftdd^ I /dc ^, 42 

5) p Trc%rr#£tr°. 6) B p has blank space for fff. 20) p qi^fqj g^rg^ufr l fRf: g ^PTqHj- thus 

between tj^rfteft and cfa: it loses a few lines because the copyist’s eye has wandered a few lines 
ahead where the same word occurs. 26_> b ^ f ^ ur. .37 > b 40 > p ^ gg)-. ,42 > pb om, [ fcf: ]. 
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-III. § 65 : Verse 415 ] 



iRmsr srm*raqqfern# *m rqrfwqH%errsrcnrsrfet^fci: I’ 1 

ott 3?Rr smmr., qt fRTftr mSm tos i wfa-qsiT «rfir- 

3 eR I 3Tr^rt mm JTOT WRIS^ f % q^cfi 1 A^T^cfT *tm I ^q^qRmm 3 

T^^cTcT^ 1 tf C3rcTc^r#Rfq* qjq£ £F% qmq STfcH SReP I 3F*reT 3^44^4 

amrem: i sr ^qmrcrfq %&rft *t«tt qr4 ar^n i qmm cmft m qftoT?msqfcr „ 

6 qmm ^f ^rim vtm g:*srraf snsnf ?r Rmm’ cm ^mqmsa 6 

Sm^efTqt am ^fecTT qq IRK: ^m^q?m I ffa*ST STT Hapmimt 
^tf^fcTT I cfcf: bt *4 §;qrd orf^er c^f 4m ea c^ ^Wm^aq^rmr- 

9 TROT I BT =q 4 SRteF ^Tf^ft’ C% 4tcTT, % SRTRJ^ efeagTCcTT, 'maaKTcfr 5 9 
cm ssfemT, £ am *£#%q ^ct:’ cm f^rmr aN^c^cKcTT^^fs: crmmr 

sn%^rcrT ^rmcr ^rdJTT^T snwra' i acr sat: q*K<rc sRgTsmsiprer 

f^qmftfaKqgq^qR | ^m; 3T3*ni53tszr ^ft^R#T^ 12 

qqacrmftq^r srg^a ^rr qfmim ‘^ft, aasr mmaa! cm qqar 
aaTfr^q^catarcrer^: im^aamr srqi i cm*. ^rr sftamr i %rk, rt *p[ 

15 ^rt«n a qjma^a 1 ’ §rk: afare i 'gag, a*ftq m mc4$qre4qmqT 15 
gaarnm:, q^aqfir ?4 a Rimm 1 5 cmtaR 1 £ mm?m a^am 1’ 

frmloT at% 1 ‘ocf at 1% acRcm a gcmt, jrmrf^m^r amm smcqtej> ( ^m aqm 
18 cms4 [cm] ^jmr a*gftcmKn amt se ^R^qsfcremig 1 3*4, emV 8 

aa mm ategcgsa’ iRKt amfqq R^wfm Karncq mm 1 £ acH, afsmiq! 

a^TwgcTgPK efir ^mr ^$mm mr?r- 

21 mmf KRrnmT 1 ’ <m: r 21 

m&3*n^r 1 prc: srRrm 1 

£ m%fr srfm t% m t% im; crqmml: \ srcift to mtimcR a’ 

24 § ^) f:q^qRK5TRr ^crsKnc* 5 cfcf om^emr^c^ i mmc 1 24 

£ mc%, %«5T ^4 fer^TT, Irniqi^iterr, arm cm mmmfer wr§ mr 3^ mmt 

mimmt c^r 1 ^rts ^sit ^m: q^femr me qfq ^mmm ^r 1 

2T ^ct, 3RT sifeftivmKKmT, aret, arm ard, mtmferT, mcm %^r- 27 

s $r qfrn sftmT f^rr^r^ rt srg ^mmgwermg-: i 

sftf cfe ^mr qjmTmj^crrmr 1 impKg; ct^tt** &q^qf^4 

30 m^r mmc 1 ‘™, mm% mmimim 30 

mmm: 1 tt^zm i’ emt t am m mermmqR^m mKqmHm%m 

§rm 1 immtmm mmcKmmiT mmimm ^mK^T qrt 

33 cTKfpjJTmm 1 ^tftkwRk. 1 ^^cr’ 1 1 £ lmrm cm 1 qm mr 33 

^Trfe^m ^crRmn^j - qjcT^ci^^ ^r^ifir iRKm 

4tm mKr^T qmmfe 1 qq m p 1 ^igcft: f%mm: grnmr^m mmm mefr^: 1 

36 § ^) ar^r t?7J% gsmn qrfntmem^m esR 1 mwmftf 36 

^fcr-^rrRT^qm^^FT «t% 1 £ mr5?pr^cfq^qf 3m mTmrn^ q-rm^rr: mm smmr^ 

mmm 1 5 wrRr £ mm’ c^r#®m irtotir fnRrmJi 1 

39 £ irk mcK, Rmr^mR'HTmKTeKmmmmtcmcmrmT: 39 

5Rr^r: im: i arm: ^rimcT^mT q^mr iRKt s^mr tRqnjr^mmwKftmmT: rntFimeot 
^Kt§ i’ 1 £ mcTRmm mmmmmr’ cm 1 cm: qrwrme^m;^^?:- 

42 mcm*fm f%^ram^4maTTrmkmq?n m mt mftt m 42 

2> b \|^|-cH^f[ fleft. 5> b ?ft°prf¥^- 10> B om. ^ before crR3f. 18) p b om. [^] ? b q^- 
¥Tjfor^f%- 19 > B 20 > Bom. ^ q^rr ^i^TT^- 27 > bob?. ^ before s^f- 

srRtfRq- 31 > b f^%er for r^kR. 33 > b om. ^ after x&. 39 > c for 

9 
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[ III. § 65 : Verse 416- 

sft mft m i qsr «n»nwnsf^ i ftftmft * 

q^rft I fifc?sq*% ^5T RRq?T2|5R^n I I &BTO* ^RTT 

3 R3*TO3T?qRRM ftwrit ^HN SFgq* 1 ^5% RRTR I mmftmRRRnft 1 3 
?dW?^ eTTrfk^Tt: I ^ 

§ \%) o^ rr srqR ftf^mrsrw fq RTRRftfircr ^qftqqftq^n 

i afa* ft% IRR $5$gr jt^- 6 

^qqqnrqq; i cTcf ; r RtqiT^^qR^rqsR* 

rri^orr ?xq3ft%rr xTT^Ti^JTItflf 5fc®3RT" 

9f?q^r ^gRi* Id^^qR^TOTTR 9 

^qftqRRn gc. ^^RfR^qr^qjK \ 

3crsa r RfqftqRrmcrqr R^qR^^jftmm* grqsrqqT^qr ^q%Q5iqT Tg;qq^qftq37f^R 
i2cRt q^nr I <Rt sfew rr mi s?irt; i ^rftcrrft gydfo i R*qRRm; to®s i 12 

^cq: =[T^r, 1 31TfcfT |J55q: | ^^TCTOqtin ftRRRt q^R^qq? qSFcT l SRSRRqqit 

1 crj nrqfiH 1 crm Rftqfsmitcsft gf%lr jpqft otr- 

RRR RTtR ftft^^ftgfTRRcfcTft^ ^Tgft* ^ STSTftig*!# SR^WfaqR 15 
cTftT^iqftq sgr qftqrc; ^r#sr?r^r tfr ^ ft^rern: 1 <rrr tot teipriw: 
^rnr^r ^jorfirq ^RWmrq 1 mr: aTmftq^Rqft^fam ^tk‘ 

is^qqrdq; 1 crrrt imrd RRramqir ^%^qRR^*RRrcra rtt- is 

q;t ftft^T Rtf sq-R^mt Rq^ft* 
mm T RR RRRR^T l mi^wk iR^ 

2i?r: ^ftRcqqteqR* ^trcrtr ^-- - - ; .-----, .-..^ 

^trift sift 1 ft^, frr^i 

^»^ |N t|| ^ t) || ||^^| | . 

fq^mnir. mw R^TRrmf^crmnq^: i rqRicfrqr#t gw II *\% 24 

mq^q mrRta; *roRt sft fq^*R^ 1 m^RRRRmfHj^ftr q 11 W 

H^fttfe^Rt sft Ri ^Tq-qRR^cR: | 

^ftftsTTR^Tt Sft ^ -S^ft qRftqRcH II %{< ^ 

qft & *€R$R HTTR qft^ gtmn R%?rft 1 
crqmRftt II HVK 

^[c%ft crt q^r ft?? ^rr otr m?r \ 30 

R^TiR^^R^mH^TT^ ^q^RR^RTTI Bf%cTT q^F II 

fRrmqmqrqrqR^f^q^T^qvT^ft^Rr^ sftf ■q^qTrRT^qRT^ 

r\ fs. r\ ^ n 


24 


27 


30 


33 


33 


[3PT ^3«t: ST^flf: ] 


36 


§ ?) srq ^gR^rjft gzfe&wiw acft 5 id^ftft?ri srft^q ^mt stm^r 3 d 36 
mrgzzf ftirqqTITT^R I %, ?ftqRqRT ^qRTTRJT^qffq l’ cRi ^TTRJ %*i smTqVsgST 
w Rq qr^TTR^r 1 ‘R^R^WT 5 ftqt TT^KF5rrfq^T3T^ftC5‘q^^qt ft^rm^qf 3 % ^qf^q 
Jrt5R^nrf?qq mm mzmfewi q^T ‘m f.HiftR:- 39 

2> p ^f^r. 7 > p cRT: g- f^frFT:. 9 > B 11 > B °>j%rqT f^rq°. 

I 4 ) p l^t^T* 15 > p b om. ^n% 16 > p b om, {^SJg^r^prqcr:. 17 > b inter. ^dx^[ & ^an^'. 

18 > b s^Rq%. , 38 > b om. 3 ^. 



-IV. § 4 : Verse 15 ] 




6t 


zw era qrg; gtoqR r i sm&m 1 

*qfemnrar RqqsfoqmRT qrol^q qi^ftfqqtqcRtst toNi’ffq i *&r\ i ‘fqifr, 

3 3*qftoq gSR^tq^ T% q^sqq[1’ cTsftq^ I f qg*q q^iq^Tjffrq^q 1 ? cTcf: $*VO 3 

^Tfr^TT^t^or RT% sfttoq#rqnH<r toq^mTH I ‘^q, ^TRcR? q^q* fqqRT 3W-R, 
qRjfroqr r ftrcrS', 3 ?<p srcrrq feqtq *ft ilqqq r cTcrf gqjqqr tog: ssrfqcsto fir%to 
6 gii ^TK‘ ^qm^fefet^toRRiqqi^ fttoftorq^toqiisrt qRTrreiito^r 6 
qqjsstoftrf^cTi rri:^ ri ngferito gfhft r*tr qi^rgfq si^trtt^ fqq§ I 
§ R ) RcR 5TRT cTr^^?R^?ftt I ijptf ^to^T^TT qtqRT gq^: gRT II K II 

9 %^sqnftq qsrr mmwi sr 1 totoj ggtsrr- 11 RH 9 

*rshto ^rr jtrfrt q^toqqqj qrftorqg^for qqr atfqqqtfqq: 11 3 11 
JTicr^fafrol ^rq^fecTJ to 1 qrarft rt^^r Irr q^torq 11 y 11 
SRWjqiqT T% Rc^ SR& %? R%cT^T I qtRT^R RR gg^S^f to II ^ II 12 

Rcgfq JTT ^RT: %q S^T q>: \1W> \ R^ft&toqmT % % tosfTR II 3 II 

fc^RT RgSTT OTK^T ^RTRS^ I 1RTRT R f%=C^% ^FRqqfsRTqq; II v& II 
tor jyJTsHnftft^S RR *3%T I RgtofcqOTHT qR: foqqtoqq; II C II 15 

^FT RS^TR^ qfcqitg 3TTR?^I cERrSfSRT *nsq 3Fq#TRft)f STRRg II ^ II 
RRRirft Sqqift f%5fpferTf^5 ** 1 57 3 R# 2 H%Rfto: II {O (I 

¥[rfj *r3ft vrlR^r rr r rrr i ?ftoto*rr toftsqftoRrqT 11 U u 18 
g:Wr g:fto qqfr gf^t gftor ¥t%j 1 storRft m ^q to^Tt qrqxqq 11 3R n 
q^rftr qfeqRrdq^^fq^to^ 1 q iv ^todfarmT sq^ifR:1113 ii 

§ 3) tot fedsr qrtor RrcKr sw^t q^sr^mfirf^T irq^q^T^r cr: fmqfei- 21 
qRrqrarr 1 cRt irqn:: ^q^mr^rf qqto* ^ ^rTqTg^^rqqqi 
^q*qgrf$qR<fNj?rqj: R#q sqRFqqf^R I ‘srqqilr qq=qq^q%, qf^; 

24 ctr toqq q^qrfit ^r r sqqrf^ qftq4^ RTqqR [ ct^t ] nw^rmr- 24 

srqrf^, crf^q^rto q^q m^TgrR %%, ^ 1 ’ ffer qrqm?crq- 

mzRgTmm qfntqRqrMq q^fto^rfqq^qTcfqq fctmi 1 £ ^q, zm 

27 3Tq?cft5ftqRT?qst WcTT 3rq?RTfem I %qcTr^cnfqSR m*M 27 

arfqcn^’ fR I iriTm f^ftoq; I £ 3?fr 5 qqqq^qi: snnq:, qq qqq^q q^R ^TfR^’ fIcT 
«qTcqT CRT ^r^q ^RRt RfTT RT5T%?T qT^q^qRT^ qfcTT qftfcfi todf ^q qft- 

30 *Tcn qtqrq 1 ^Krsr, sqriR qq^tofWni. 1 qto?n^ qqt^: ^rqfer 30 

f% qq T^~ i’ sqrt^ irr nqttqid RRqqrftf qqinr%; ^itoHqtq HRq 1 

37qi?q| %qpRTqR toRJ £ Rq, 3?q H^ftt STR^FR^ sfe’ I ^TJTRi 

33 f:q^qqr^qr Rq qq q?qT gR qRT ^Ttqqq 5TqR l ! W^, ^q?cTJ ^toqqqqT R^TR- 33 

qr*RcR tg? i’ qqt gtorfeqq ^f^gqr^ 1 

^mfer qRTgqf 1 to? xi&tzw&m vrrg?nqtfe ct^ctj ii ^ it 

36 RqqR&q: SRt ^ft ^ I 37R^T qcgCrqT^TRg^gqiqqt II ^ II 36 

§ *) qq r totqr *rt qj^T^rf 1 qqto^i £ 1RK 5 ftqq^qg qfefeq ^6 tsr 

tomf qqq q qf 1 aq ^ iqT^tor trt Rirtoq;i ‘qftoftf qfqoqf qiRi q^q 
39 q f^feqqfer’ ffe RRqRCRq^ qr toqq qRR ^ i ‘§vk, qqR srcrrc - 39 

fqRT^R^q f%toqfe, q ^g q q ? qf^ qf%q^ qvR% RTgg? 

qc^rtqRRT, 3R qTqqft^rt SR, qq q RU q gr^q RTfqq RTfqi I’ qq f^TK, 


12 


15 


18 


21 


2 ) b om, ^jv 5 > p ft> r 3^f*‘ 1® ) B STIFF* 24 ) p om. ^ p b: om. [cRT]* 25 > 

P T^C^t:* 29 > b f%sfcff a 33 > b adds ^ ( on the margin ) after 
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[ IV. § 4 : Verse 16- 

f 

1 cn%^r^r ^qrcqq>Rqq% srsq#^ qqT W?crcrqM w, q>s ^mrnmt i g^til qt^r- i 
tit 4 : 13 TSRrg>fecrTt snftrq: i ftqqr qaSqftr* I &rfqf^ftq¥^rrqcft i^srq: i ai^ftrqq: 
3 ^t?t: i ftqfoq i^wp^ i srr^ftlq sftqsrrsn q^Rrqdqqjn i 5 f ft mr 3 

qftrcr^ i £ 3?ift, cqqft qft ftrqqft ftfeq^xrqt q aftq ftsqftrsrqesrHjiftnr 

r ftjqft qsrcoTFeR ftpa^rc: ?q ktit q^rtaq: srqrqq* I’ q qqqt qq* qisq 

Q sqi ftqqg Sgr qft^l f 3fft qq^qTq, gq^q cTcT*. sqftft^ft?qq£)[ Sqq;, qft 6 

qqTqqft q<q#ftqqr^ I’ fpTI^q q^I^OT qftrq^ I ‘^R, qqq ftftfcftcr^ft#- 
ftqq^^q qt^cf qqrq. I qqi ^qrgfrft ftnqqr \ $?qq q^Rift qf tot \ mz 
9 q ^ qqftft qm qftRi cr^ sriqr qsftft i qqt^qr ir qqftqf^ftqT i q;sr?qRqR 9 
qqrtsftq ftqr q^T^qiiRf: i srq? s^\ ftsrqriftrq i qqftr qrqr q&q ^ftcqftftr q|qq- 
qqrqg; i 3iq?qr ftqftqq; i £ qq?m sqqsrrq ) ? aqftr qiftsq^ftq^qf^qftqR- 
12 traqftq^pftR^r^R^^qd^qqfqT^WTqq^TOTft^qqqT^qrq^qqfWq^Tra^- 12 
qTqfrarqq^qfe^fr^qT^T^qq^qf^qqsqqT^Rq^m; qqqOTftqrsfofq qt-q?rft 
qqqr srft qteqfrr: I 

15 § ^) qft Scftq^ifecfT 3Tfqft ST^TO qajqgi I ‘^W. fiR^ftftcnren^ I q: ^ 15 . 

■sc^qTq: gRwft *r ^rqr 5ft ^cTg^crqtrq qT^ft*^q»5*qftq *q^ftsTFqR z^m- 

ft^rasTsrra ^ ^ft^qf^sftfqq^ftftq ftssqqrqrft i q;qq%q ^qTqftqTqRqvnsrq 

18 ft%#T I fqqft |q sriftnra^Tqqqqq;, qOTqqfcqqftq I qtqRrfqqi*sqgqr sftft&qis 
H#«rr f i?qftqRqf?q^or I 3?q qq%fe^fe^qro^OT*2fircqTq spJTqi’ ?qn*5ftq A 
qf^^q^qT^iq ft=q§: I ‘ft: q#q, qq f^^qqqsrr^ftrqTqqqqsft qr^STf :*qqmq q 
21qqrq; I’ l^ftcqT ft gqq^q qiqqicqrq g5grcRqTq*qft: ft mm qT ![ft *qft;21 
srqnrr^qft qqrq I q ftsRq qnft srfft ftsn q^rf qjrqtce^ferq ft^-^q qqqi 
qftqqi ft% i 'qctsqr: g?ftsqT, qqqrqf ^r^q*. qiq fq^fqqr l’ ^ftqrft qq: I 

^Wq^Rqq^^qT^qrg^l s qqqq;, 5TTqqrqft^q ItFqt^qVqq: I 5 m%m- 2i 
^qqrft I £ qt q^qr^qt, srqsqr ftq^ f»cqt qr sm&W q^qT^l’ qrsqr^ftqqi ‘til 
qqt^, qjqq q;q sft q qrftgj ^q^aqqr: r qqqqT ^rmpi £ qft qq?qt ^^rm- 

27 ^rqTq^q^I^qfqqf:?qqTqq ^ 5ft q qqq: I 5 qrvqrg^q I { qq sroriq; feq-27 

qT^c *’ qq^q l^qr %qftfqqr §tzk, qqt*. srsnqr qqr l f?ft qr qqrifrqr qqr %qq% 

I qq^fr q^ftq qq^qr grrrfqqT ^cqr ^qqqgqrqqrg: I qq\: ^q^q? sq^ft g?q- 
30 ^|ft ^rqq^cqr qRT^qf fe^jq%! ^cfT ^r^qr^r ^qrq> i ^r rqq; i q: ^q-so 

@rnqt qftrrqfir? ^r qr^ I fq fqqq£ q-qrftrqq qqq: qrqqtqr^fe^Tqq: I qrq^ mg- 
l^qKj qft^r^r m gf*, qtq qqqqrrffq:, q^rq?q^r, ^qrqrftqqqj, 

33 jqWi mv i ^qr qrfq; i qf^q^r qq^sq ^ftq^- 33 

^tq-^qqqrftm*. ^rqr^qrftq: l qqj ^qrq^r^r%q?qr qrfqrg^q 3 #^ ft^qq 
qftrqq; 1 

36 £ ^#qr rq 3J^qrq cq%q qq I ^q rqqr^qr qqi^qft sft5?Tf%f dftq:’ II ^ II 36 

§ ^) qq qq^^rg^qrTOqqi qrqqqq qiqf qqrqqn^rcT^r^ 

ftfqqr^rq^^^fq& ftqft m ft?q: srqq^rq^q 

39 q^l^3:ftOTqTq fqqTqH%rqqTrqrq qqjft^q qqr^ l‘A qt^qR, ^^cqqq qqq-39 
q^T-qI 5 qqr qftr^TOqrq^F^oT ^^q^tq%q ^qqq JOTc^rq^qrq^- 
qqft ^q ^^w^qi^q^ft^^qrei^qTfqq^^rf^«irg?qq%rqqqftq^Tiqfq^" 


6 X B 5*!%c^qR‘ 1.6 > 0 20 > b °^fiT^|' ia^. 38) p b ora. ^b om. g^j - . 

i°> B 



-IV. § 8 : Verse 19 ] 




# 69 


1 i qftmm feq^HqqRgqrqqq: i Ita tt?r 1 

qq*. fir^r kk gr^t s% i htsr 3?n 3 >qeqrRq rtr- 

3 ^m l’ %k fosw ‘^, qu^Rq^tffr frTTfar; I’ qq> 3 

arffaq; i ^qrd sfk ^st^st^tjtt^t^t HqqrRHqFTR R^Rq^rr^fta; i qq; 

gjrcft qqqt^r Rfd%&3 cti^tr^^ ngf^ f^%tr garro st^^sri^ rNt 
6 &?^faftqq?crrcTHH smreTfocp i ^ g- ^rqre: hr 6 ' 

RR# a^H*. i 

§ vs) qqt Rsfr^r tosttrS sanq sthr ftnfeq 

9 R^^qfJTT^T^*. Hq^fq I ‘37^ W> cfR^q qq^cp, fegcTIR^ I SR H qTR^ 9 

qftwq^** % sftr par ^4 i i% ar whp, fWr^rr m I cfA ssr* HRq.r?rqrar 
arBr ^ aa par: i’ %m to ^f%t Rrpat Hgf&ra: pm:*. pcna- 

12 qTHT IHf Rg~q Rff^R^RRT H*r£ 12 

stir: i crt 4 ?t ^^?nBcr% ^rr^^T^ndi ramaq: pqrq. T^fw i%f 4 qq^ i ‘a^qr qrgaT- 
T^m f%^arqrcqR sre^t^ f% r q, ^rti 4 rBf jtt 

15 ^¥TT 5 ?T qq^ftm ?rf EfBcT mcRR R. rrftf %R SR ^TT SRT* fR I cTTT cT^ I 5 

cteqir^^FR i f «r^T hr sBr RqfeqHnqR^ aqcfta ^r 1 toram: rt^ 5 
f& qq-RssrT&crp 1 prfar qfaqp ‘qt qb^r*, t% araq 1’ qftcpfiq; 1 ‘qqq* q^rq 1’ 

18 ^rqrba qfdmq^ 1 ‘arc qqqf qqq;, anqftr qqnRqqqf qb^:, qqt ntqftr ft%?Rrq l’ 18 

qqqrqBqqq^ 1 £ 3 TfH'R gqfoarensqR at qqfriaqj’ crh htih^- 

qsrcsa ^qftnr qaf p 4 qqtaqqi 4 q 33$ &mnm I 

21 HR:ftr%* sigfllmHq: i £ ^, 3 ??r^r vtr^trt% i ^ 3 cr %^tt t&mt r^t- 21 
^■RSIHt 4 T^Ti l’ ^qiftor ^R 0 ^crq 7 %^fcf%THT ?TtR 3 TT^cR^q^tqT‘ ^BRT- 

1 iw^r jit^q; i ‘mmt rBtt qr^r? 1 w ^TO^rq^ft«TRT 

24 >15^ cT^T HrR^g HTTrnriRsqq;’ fRTO ' ^^q-qiHFTT R^TRt 2i 

3 ^Ii^ ^RF fCt HRH ^ I cfcTRRTT ^f^RTT ifcsq; 1 ^ *TcfT 

¥RFcT. I’ cRi frq^rjT ^R^fRF^ H#qfq B^RcTq; I fqtRTHRtRqq^^Rq- 
27 f^qreRcrrsm^rf? l^qrRRq'RCt^iTR qcR ^R^r *Tfrmq; i £ sr% fq%, srinroi rr 27 
^r? i ^rqrTRRfq i ^m^smK q?t 4 r h i htsr ^3^- 

fer 4 ’ iRrd Rq^^HTRcT^^qRqH: mqBr 3^%4 

3 °^rB?|cT^ Rt^q^q I 30 

‘^qqR M%?^TWT RqmqRRfqqTq. I ^srqR h RT^IR RRTqqqqiRRiq; II ^ || 

^srqm 3^Tf 3 WRrnsRR^iBr^rq^ 1 wmz f^qRqq^r&qiq^ 11 ^ 11 

33 3swr 3 H^qf Hr^fft Hi'fnqq^ l ^aqiq ^qRar Rrf fB f^^Rq; II ^ ll 33 
§ <:) R3RR ^31% RRq frqR: ^RTHqTBr^OTT ^qHqqiHR ^q 

36 f^qqj?:aH^R^T|qR^rHf^%RB^qT^Rrr^HT l 7 HI^qHq qqr^cRtfT l qqt 36 

sqq^^RqqTH^i ^qRl » HqFTTR ^RT cf^TcRR?^srq^qR- 

Hg^H^tqT^q^qi f%RqR: Hqf^Tq: HTRi^: ^qRH^qT^qiq l ^ 

39 qrq^ ^qqq^TTR* RRHST^q ^q^T^t ^^Hqq^Tqq qq^fcH- 39 

Ref qfftq q f:qTt qgRRqRHqTqq 1 qqt 5Rftr Rfq^TORqTqHT 

R^qrBfH^RR 1 <r; fqR^r qiTRqqRT%qt 


10 > b ^ for 12 > B adds mM'- before su^ j ^ R- 32 > p om. the verse g^qj etc., 
b om. t§r^ etc,, to jjvr#?! in the next line-obviously a haplographical skipping ovfcV by the copyist. 
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[ IV. § 8 : Verse 20- 


12 


arwnspwj ‘to?, ardk cTOiferirot TOraqgfr I ajwf i 

^fro§TOr55iTO?r<|sfilR? ^r^gjr^icfTR ^jcrfeq ttojtri fer^t i TOt tot, rat sftqwiT^ 
i’ tot ‘<rt sjdtoirosep ^r to:, irsr fercn, srcTc^ttRt sramr^r i’ 3 
t^r^Rf ^utor to to w?$ to to ^ cRcfe^rrftr fron^ i f tot ttrrt- 

ttr^t cftq fq^ro^TOtror sto%totof^t ^ sroT*ft#T s-ra 

6 fef#r i cTcfs, ^ 6 

r ^r%cn gfi TO^tf^ i TOggsri^rT ^to¥tott§rt li R© li 

i ffihJh toIt* uprl* srroc.ll Rl II 

afig^qfmqroqfRiRW i enftroroT ^tftt sr^r ik ^ li ^ li 

q^ra: JT^ra sro%rot I li r* ii 

31* srcfts^rawT^ciw; i tort^r snsro RTO u ^ li 12 

TOfsn ii 

§ ^) ct%?to sfteTO^ra tRroraraft ftifcR ^jttto TOTO^q^mTOTOR 

15 ^TTOT#R^Tral: W&& SrtsteRSt ^TOSPRlftr^SR; i 15 

tor?t Tnr^r%fr swre^cr. $*rnc* i wr i ‘qc^r prrc, ^tottr, tot wmsm- 
g3T* 1 3?trq ra^HTTOt TOtaFTO* TO TOT^feTrf^^: 1 3Tcf* ST^Rf R^T TOTOKqftq: I 
18 to: sftferaqqf ttsf gq: I tottorsrtr? TOfes-rTOC li r% ll is 

totofc^t^ to tot I araifo gr qt ^ srra% &?r *r tot li ^ ii 

fqRWTrqRra^sraRqr ^ttototo i tot qcsr gq^fc to qf^roNiT n rc u 

21 q* dtJTqj^rrR S^T: ^TTOfei ft I qraTTOtTOT *TTO ^TOT *q^KTfWll II 21 
af*m* sftr qi^r totto sitera i ‘qf&RfeRra: RTOrf^offt to fftftqq;’ i to: 

fTOTOTTOT gTOTOI srafftaaft* i TjsaTftqTRfftqr^qTqftf^fft: 1 ^qrct T qtTOsrot 

24 <rora R?yq*‘ srtsfrRt fn£q i tot r i 24 

fTORttr^rasr i tra^qj*. ^JT2Tt sftr ll ^© ll 

FqgtRR^qr^imqu qmqd qm i TOqq^^qm^i ^rr^qraqR ll ll 

27 § \° ) qTO to^Rr qn% RcRq ^^rr srfara^ i ‘q?^r 27 

qq qq^t to q^RKrq^ qqR qsdfo l’ s^tr^ l ‘srtosTj 3^- 

Rfq% TO IT^Rrq rjq q^R: t’ ^TftrR^ I ‘q^qt TOI^RTi, ^pftfTO I’ ^q^oft- 

30 trj^i £ q R^rrirq^r; g- qqtrqg: r qqr^q tot q^qd^rra ^rcirql; 30 

mqqmqqTO^r i toj fergr^q q^; qrR Rrfrqr: i 3?q tot- 

qrafr ^-gTO^' l £ qf qfq; qqqt q^Hitnr qjtq to q^ra I’ 

33 qqTO IT^^TOT flrqT TOafT^q tqqf|q?T^^ RgftfeftTOR fqq^ 1 33 

qrattqq sgiqq: nq f^rwr^Tq toto f^qqrqr^r I to? ftqr- 

k$ft TO fefq qrqfqg STItT cr « 

36 ^5^TOftq^TOTO|pTO^ I ^TTTO qt^TTO^T f^TO feq^OTT^ II ^ II 

q TTO qq qi’TOT q Rq qfRTTO^ I qfeRqJTra q II ^ ll 

to ^qt ra%R^'. i ^TOqqd #d apqqfq^^? ll W ll 
39 qqrroiqqTOTTO 5ft%qHTOt I q# TOR Sl^q^ qqTO II ^ II ’ 

§ U) to qrra^r tr^trp^ i £ 3?ft, 375 ^^ to to^rt ^^totot i qq^- 
to % q^3^qrj, TO^q «r#: i’ ^qrF^oftrR^ 1 ‘^?ttot^r TOg;“^F 

42 tot qjRra^ft TOferq^qrft to^T ^r qq ^ttr& i’ tot ^q^t^TOq re jpqwrero qqr- 42 


36 


39 


4 > B ( OB the margin ). 8 > b 
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71 


12 


1 I srf d^r ftqftqRqrsHTbr ft%j^qt q< ^ 3tofe %iq q 1 

„ JT? 1 ^ ^ r ^? 5?r ^ ^I J 1 ^ l’ qqV ^CTT ‘sft sr#; fT^qqqr 

3f^i|f^d* f R q^f^cT* I deft 'fTqrt fijr^qq sT¥TT% I ‘^qitqq qqt^T- 3 

qrfspr ^rq I ^rqqirrftf ^tjtt<jtt%^' rst g^i I qq qq ^roS’^qorqr q^n I f^T^^mrq^q 
^ iFJ^°r ft^qq. i ‘qqnc g^Ri%iRt|qq!Tq snJqr ^itqrqfqi i qqrc’Rf 
6 S^fef%qr ^tffq^qcTIJ <£%?% Scqg^q srtejsr % 3$Ti qqq?er; | fftcifcf 6 

^ir f%%?T ^q^qrrRrqtqT^qrcq ssfqq* I ifa H 5j%q q q^T qqRWqiT% STf fe^qf q^t 
ft^fqqT stt^ stot ss? i 

9 mtwfol to? A* ?t% q^r qbro i g??qd sft q dnq- nrqt fejrcr^ ii \\ n 9 

OT^rm qratarot^rn^'T: I HHRRTT^^qijife ii \\s h 

^rqqt sftf qqr ^pr sq ferf^OTfeqi i qcqrsr %q^srrq q^qqqq q^: h \<z \\ 
fcf fqtrcq^ cfTcf tdH#: l^q: ! HqqT^q VFftmmft qqton j| ^ || 12 

fqr^^r#<S *wmn^K 1 snsq q %ftfirq: n ^ \\ 

§ U) m q^r sreqr Hqqiqqrflr g&ft ftrofr srraRq* frgstq ft^n i’ *m 
15 ‘qsq’ §rq srfqqer vtmv 1 ‘arst, q^qmf ;g£?r; 1 qsrr qq qfeqqrato%?sn 15 

H 3 iTcrn qt h?tWt?rr qrqqqj^ 5 1 ^^rqtqfft;, qqsrqcTT sraqr q qq sTFftrrt I’ 5^- 
I ‘*T 3 Tq, qi^TT% I* I ‘m <3 W ^IR ^ET 

18 2tot% ^qrft’ ffq q^=i w ^ttw r m wR&zW ' 1 18 

q^qfq^qqftr ^Tq^q qRFTt^^ftq. f^ 3 TT^f^q, aTTq^qi^fqftq qq^r- 
ftmq^q^TSTq^^qfeq, JRq^Rqqf^qqRHTr^qfeq q?q#^f^^qqri^q, 3 Tfqqriftq- 
21 ^mtiftqq^qrl^mrq^q^qr^q fqf%f^I ^uTTcfliFq: ^q^qqf^fq ^THT# q^, ffq 21 
=q ft^rr q qfq ottt i ‘qc^r ^q^qqfq, inq^qq^R qf^q Ht q n ^i ei fer qq qq#q- 
qq^qftq Rm^qqftq T^fqqf^qtJrfeq irr^nqqm, qt ^ q q t fq qf 5 ?q 5 :qfq i 
24 5^ddf<dlqTqi^q^iqq^rR5qT I ferq; flrqsr q^^TPt qT^qRT^qfqq: II II 24 
q%Rt qq SHFT cqqT qrfl%qT ^rqT l 5^qt q q^Mtqr; q^qrqq II HR II 
?qqT q^T^n^q qr^ftqr ftqp srar? 1 qq; qqT^qT ^ra#d^i: h %\ \\ 

aRq^frftqfqqqrq ^qr^: 1 w qr ^sqt qft^rftqn?^ 11 yy 11 27 

arRI^TT ^rfqT ^f?nqq?TTi ^Tfq^RcqqT 1 rrsrqf sq^qT^qtqr % ^fipfr II II 

Ti^qsfrt qnqqrtqr ?qiqqtqq>qtfqqr i ^qqq qqqqrqTfa q# q^qr^^ 11 x% 11 
§ ^) ffq %^rr q^qi ^rf^?rqqqTq: OTrf^qRqqt ?R^qnqT%qiiJR: ^qqjrftqt 30 
^qt qRT q^q qiqrqr^ 1 qqq qi^orrqqr jjwt 

q^^mqtqft: ^q^rft^rq^qr^qsTpqT q^fqqt i qsrt ft i 

^qqstqqrqfqT qq% sfe qfTffq: l Rq^qurl qiq q^qT^RcTT qq: II ^ II . 33 
%q? ^ fir gq qqNqr jq; 1 srnq^qq ^rr hit qqiqq^^% 11 «<s 11 
arqft ^TTf^q^: q qftqf 'q^qq^T 1 5^ q^rq% q|q q ^qqq II II ^qrq; || 

qq^qTq^rqrfq: hfcm ^TT qjqqq I q q\q q^gq 3 q^^urrq; II Ho It 36 

[ gq^fecq^q; i ] 

qqrft fq^; qjm^RTHq^r^qqq; l R?q qfT?qqrsgq OT^qf^q sqqr^ || II 
q^T H HR^Tq r^q q?qT l^q% I ^qqqTqq^Tq qfeqJT S^dq; n HR II 
qqfetqq i qqr q q^dq^T 1 & s*tm qifqqT: srq ^q^qRr it h^ II 

q^qrjq^R^qr^urqq^qr ^qt^ i ^rl sfq 11 h« ii 


27 


30 


33 


36 


39 


39 


5 > 33 B i'-OT^TH^ ^crI?- 8 > p S#:- 9 > b b %r (%?) qr^t for i^TKt- 10 > b spiqrq:. 

19 > b ^^Tnir ( *IT added above the line) 21 > b ^rprRj ^ . 30 > b ° %rrgl%^rfe rf. 36 > o 

adds here at the end of verse No, 50. 39 > p ora. q. 40 > p b % for 
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[IV. § 13 : Verse 55- 


i ^qfq#rot#i^r qw^ffr t ^ ^Sft $t g(*m 11 ^ n 1 

w 3 *«fji& i frogt fn^q 5 to sr?# ?r otIt gsr* n ^ u 

3 ^ q*;woj£STOi i s 

cW sr ^ci^fift^rft^ftwor* •TOsnto’ craranaL ssrt sr* rro^rc i 

fogmmQBfrmn qtTOcn sfjjit to*t 

65 ^ 5 ; i 6 

r § &) toto^: qflftrcrc^ct i^iRt msrRkiri^ qftnrwr ifoifenOTiwra 1 

m to m *r r ^rp# *(r at rto t toto % g#cr 11 <w 11 

9 cTart frocr f^rr^r^^rqf ijo iR^^f^-^3JTOra4fr* 5 ^ ^r- 9 

q mr & fa 1 sgcftsiQr grot* fg&Srorfir aFrftirrft q^%^TOroT%mf?r 

^ronft ^T%TOrrat. \ mft r a^ifefirerar to tot 
i2f5^Tft, ^Icrrft <%TOftmrfa &*rwFrcr to ^riro^T^rofFr’ fcgf^RTqFTRT sr 12 

fiRpTH TOOTOTRcH l cTcH fJcasgFn ^TOTOTSTOT TO SpK^ft^TOcT I TO: 

^rrft ^TFf% qrro 3# sn^r 1 fosrr jt^t gt fircsr«r TOtq?TOTitesr% ^areC %% 
wgRigftRT^gf ^toto ‘g^foaro’ fftr 1 *r totosAr toRt ^ 15 
^frror i d^r Stapit cnpqm^Tf^ OTfqarft 1 mft qqTO to to srmftr s&rftr ^it^[- 
TOftc^rctfrot ipfafa, snfSr ^ ?a-$Trc i to: <^to gigsn =qTRjfro> arolfcpft 

is gpsnftft i ‘aril-, to drw ^rF^pr gMtesrrR q^srmninnBr sfaft sfroqftr, 18 
5 % ^r to M^^iTrirqsqTRsqmdl to**, art *a*rn^:*TOtTO- 

tqpcRrqfif^Tm^fir totot qgfcqFtrn? RraSFaP s# TO^nite 1 to 

21 R£q^TO ft^Rnten^l’ I 'TOI^^f^q.ltntTl sfiteSFlT, TO ^ 3?RTO~ 21 

^rsneit fq%^cT? 1 ’ to TOcg ^$3 ‘§rrrrc, ^tw, ait totot 

srtt^ i ito^tTR 1 ‘mcrcrsr, cs&r ^tto stftrqtTO, ^t 5^tf^T T ^TifTfqi^ l 

24 ‘amiftr storr qq 3?r^wtm tt^rt nfNw* ff^r ^uTt Bftwlw 24 

^qf^fqfqTTtro ^ ^Tr? to^TTO^TOT- ^TOlftf 5 5 &TOTFFlfe©tFITO I ^m\- 

qTO* ^Jnfror^tTOftTOi ^TOTOTg Ri sm ^#qitr fro?TO=ri ^RFFrt qi^TO^r- 
27 q^^mTOTOiT^rd 1 27 

§ VO £ ^s(iq str^q ttt^t I tqtqT%qiTO*» II II 

TTr^cTOCTOS 1% STO ftqtro: l TO* ^qTTO> TO?TO^cTO II ^ It 

^TOTO^T f^TO^TOr^i I % OTTOft^TFqmTOr^TOcJT ^ \\ \\ 30 

cT to ^fror s^TO^^q^fq^qqfTJ i ^rtftrSi^h^cVT n \K\\ 

^ttor <nft aTOrnir to i otto rot^t 5^TfRi? gRRRT* ll ^ H 

5^fgrfqfe?f?n Rr qq Rr qr tot qj: ^ r i cfjjpt ^ t% vrrrq TOwtTOAq^ 11 ^ 11 33 

TOR qfdTOTKq'RITOT^qmTO^ I ?TTO:^#TOT II II 3 TOTIII 

TOFTTOT^t ^ ^rftr^TTRT^tqft I ^TcTm^f TT^qT^T ♦ ^qTOTfet II V*> II 
36 to^tototoi ^qt: swrf^rf^qTTOTt qTO 1 36 

‘TOHTOOTftqrj qTTTOfraTO^^TOi I q^TOcT(q(^TO 5 ^ttq^TO 7 II ^ II 
qTO^q ^tot Irtoto; 1 £ aitt, ^Rtq^fcn ^rcTOrq 1 
39 stqrf^tT> ?TTTO TOTOPf I TO^f T%cT*fti;^ TO^ II ^ II 39 

f% qTO ^qfei ^qtnTTfrfr^lt 1 dm 'qA ?ro qq?cft ^TOTqR f^rafeft- 


30 


33 


2 > b ing^SfTjR: ( partly on the margin), 5 > a ^R^W, B -adds ^ 55 ; before ?H 5 ^^[®f, p ^ITOf.* 

for tfl552ffi:. 13 > b inter, xf{^ & 14) b 24 > pb om, qi^pr;. 25 > p HIRR’ 

TOlfdm%T, p T^cT^TOf for %RR:, b adds gepq- before 33 > p 0 g- for ^1 df* 



-IV. § 17 : Terse 67 ] 1RTOTRFTO *73 

1 gfe^qT^rfcSfR ^TOTORT TOT HR sftqTO I ‘TOTTOT TOsCtenfeR T% fefor- 1 
i’ Usfi totoji i ‘to^str totost^Rrtr ^dro’ ^r I to 

3 dTOirj ‘to RTOTgro arrqf fro^m to ra^sr tototor ttor, qf^ tofr rtto to 3 
qftqTOfe ~ttotw%% ^ sttstYto era? q^iRgR f?dTO to gfTra, to to 
fqqrr %qfe^mqqqgqqr&RJTO to: Rrfro srraqcR I ‘to&, st^sSsrsir , 
6 toRt ^qf%: sroR^rofe midft 5 sro to^ tori sttto qq^iqRTOTgsqR ^ 6 
gqrftq i TORqT?qqrfe i ‘qfer mftm tot:’, arot to, q>q rros?q:, RferTOTRiro ttoto^’ i 
rrfeqR i ‘TO, qTOT to: TqfeTOr 5 fcr q*TT fefeR qmTOqdqsqK^fe I 5 

9 § ^ ) TO STRTFfe TO ITOR gfTTTOiTO%q TO TO^TO I&fq-q %oiq- 9 

TOH fedgiTORW TOfafe ^TggTO TOSTTST OTTO ^TOFg# dTO 

R*nqTgR$ feqTOfrfd toit qmrq<q stRir 1 gqqtHOTq: to: 1’ 

12 ^TfTOTgRRl ^CTO^TO^OTi^'.^TO'. 5 I WRR I ‘gW TOTR- 13 

rtto; 1 ’ RsqrgqR 1 ‘stot^to: qRgwrqsrqRSFRTTd TOTOTO^OT?friTOR- 

gTO I’ TTORRl ‘TO, fog ST 37^cTO?^ft S^Tgl?^ STTO: gfe q^fesF, fe 
15 qrrr:’ I stt^tottpr 1 ‘sr to 5 1 ^tto totto^ 1 ‘qroro; sror RTOcf i torr^r 1 15 
‘TOg, ^feKTORTOTO ?JTO: ERR TOTTO\TOr STTORTO STOcf’ ftgfqTOT gfcgTO 
TTOTO TOSqTTOTTOR I gqR^fo nrSTTTO^TO fOTTOTOT TOFTO* ^ 5^ ItFTTO SlOTTO 
18 R%TOR^r 1 3TCT ^T TOT^TTOT ?TO[^: 1 TO: §FR>q^: ls 

IRTOTOyqr TO-ife q ot TOrfaritaRr swmq tototo droq <tto^ 1 

‘TOT STTOR, TOTOldTOWm^rd f^JTO ^RT gSRFcPr sri toi: 1 ’ tot OTqTg- 
21 TO I ‘TOTCR, cTqi c?d RTO TOT TOR gffed qTO’ I St 21 

gfror drR 1 qqqiRq: qr^q, TrmfirTOTlH 1 ’ toRr i ‘toto snqqdq«5$r% I’ 

‘%?T TO cTraRRRq^fTTOq qR^l’ ‘*TTOR, R7 ^: l’ 

24 l TrqtrTR 1 ‘q^JT TOT ?^T qR TO H^R ^q^CRTOTW^ ^5 I’ 24 

l TO: TO RqJR: l’ cT^T ^ gRR TO 1 ^ f%5^ ^R^Tt TOt^TT- 

^RT^TTOR I TO =ST TO RR ^TOR ciqTO% R^TR: I ^ =5T 3R 5T?T^^cqvT- 

27 %to^trt ^?^q|r^qR s:tto ^rrqqqfftqg: i srt gffTORR^R^T ^tjtrtr i’ cTcr to 27 
fqgTOqRmq ^t^Rcft^TOsrrRfeq qiTTOF^TlRqjq^tq^Rq ^cnq^TOTTOq^^- 
mq ^^TOT^T^rqftq =qq^RR# qqT^STR qftlTO ciTOTR ^55q%qqT 

30 TTlric 0 ! ^ TO TOR l ^q^TO^FRTOrgsn^T TORRT #TTO =TT% STFRfaqgR- 30 

ferTOgroq^r: TO^rq^i sr ^rmfe^T fqq?r cjIr r?tr c^rott^: 

^rgqqTO i fed s^TO^Tfr^q^r ctto TOt ^Trd sfer i h ^ w^TTOfe^rd 
33 %qr cTTRTO ^TR ^TTHTRcT I 33 

§ ) TO feqcqq5JT?cTt ^TTOgTOgg^r ft^feTOd^TRRqwargTOTOT- 

m^: sEfercq^rcr^TO^RRFR: qft^TTq d^R feftddqqR g^f zmm 

36 ^CTSIRR: q^TTR^qR^q: q2f RTORT TOq RTTR s^rf^s i qt §r q^rft ^TO 36 

TOTOFT ^qg^T: Hgcq^T: I TORt % R^TTq^f(qffiq^TfcFT ^qg %T®V> I ‘gRT ^mir 
^TR^TO^TO TO TO qqT^qift q^^7T^^tife[^?irqR ^^rqunq ^r?qqc% q^f 
39 qq qqq: I TOt sfq ^gqTTRrq: gtqRRdqql: q^TOTO^ VTTO^i’ TOR HRTO Ife^T 39 
qJTfe TOiqqnqR I 

ard TOfg;m qfenrqr^ SRTTOTq^rfq^qt gqTRfeqTRcTT^r^g qqg ^frg 
42 to: ^rgeq^ qrqfe% dq^Tdr TO IRTO^TOq: RJTTg: qftqTTO Rqq^gRT ^RJ?d" 42 

1 > p B om, q# JTfcr • 2 > B ^s^KfFTlt- 4 > B Trfr for qftq^fTR, P mrfcf for JTW1W. 5 > * 

^ for 18 > p b WJ\? for f^fsrwra'- 36 > p °ftgqTf:f T. ?MRCRlW6TOTcf^rTcr: qftqTTq ‘flWIFr I 

3^nf wt# A qr^rr% f?n: ^rar:- u 37 > s pt f^rt- ■ ' ■ 

10 
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[ IY. § 17 : Verse 68- 

igq-f ^cq«rarff^ qns^rorei i 

qfa^§?TO3qq*n srTOq^ \ ^=q 

3 sm4rq^t jg^rli sr^fq^t sR? qq^fqq rfcit sRr d^s^ropft sfir qaif^q qq^qr 3 
qjra£ : ^t*r t%toRt 137?qqT ^ qqq^ af^r ^qTOrqT§*q: srqwqqRrj 

qRri^Briqqq^: qqqj?tir TOq^q; i qqa^fq^qRrqaqi TOq^tf srq; i qq ^ sft^r- 
6 cftti qtqqr^qt qongqf #TTOrraq^qOT =sr ^tr^Rrqror ^qfeq*?r qq^rq?;^ 6 
q^fergi <£C1 TO ftfqsf R%%pit^ I 

sqf ^nBrs°T^T^ i q^Brel^m^q srsqqcq ftqsr^ u ^ 

9 sttto srqq sjtfcp srq* tfrq q<^ to* i q^nfesaqqr gr%4iqqfr ae&fqqj n %% 9 

srft^B- q^qqrRt =sr \ ft^rqqrRr ^cqrft fqafeq; n ^ 

§ ? 4 ) serenro* toit q^i^ft qr «g^5W3iwrci«hwf|5TT ^qrerfeqT qqsjq^q 
12 wi fiq; I £ qT$T, 3qBt^SF^?TRt TOT* felT^qST 5 f <% I TOTOfftTO^ I £ TO qsqWTOd^’ 12 
sr% i g;qar ferq^ i qroaBroq^qi Rtf^wqrqt ^mzw^w^i 

q faq^, qjqr ^qsqqr fsfaqS qtfq; i’ #tefcro; ii ‘*5, ?qrqrg;: TOrer%*rci? ?|q 

15 nferqi’ firr i £ qiq, %q trorTOrqq i’ smsrr^q TOtf^sqj 15 

£ fqt sfef qlTOTORt ^TO* #tqTT?q qT*T qq^ I m ^ qf qi 
qftroPcftRr wm ^ror* qrqr^f^TOTqqj i to sr &q tost q^rliq a^$r srrcfqjror- 
18 ^tqq ^tq^qrd^r ^ft^cr^Tqc^rfqft qqqjqrer qqrar i qt qtqqfMH 8 

?jnt irarc ^S R^rr R^^tot ^qTq^qfqTOrr Brt^rfr fqqqr i qf 

^ cr^qfejcrf s§r f%Rqqq; i £ a?d, qqfq?q ffturcjSr are sRr 

21 ^=rft aqftrgiq q^q-cft qqq BrsBr ’ ?fq fqpqqqsqqiPRrer ht i qq; 21 

ferqr 1 cFcr; ^mtoi 

qr?:aarTm% 1 £ qt -s^rm^cn^ ^fagfer q^Tqiqf qr^%^5rrcr- 

24 qJT^qq^^%cr^rr ^rt qj^%?r q^t 1 24 

*rerr qm ^r 1 mi ^qT#r qrwrB^Br^tqqr ll ^ 

qcT^r^T fq^qj^q ^Tffrcqq ^vq-r Bfqj^rq ^q?ff qr: mmK I %rar q-tq: 

27 qfrrt i mi qq^qr to 1 ^ 27 

^rrq q-^r qssrRiq qrq^ =q 1 srqt^ &% ^ ^ Tq^cft sra^ 11 

£ 3r?f!T^T qq TOqrqt^’ ^ TOq^qr ferer^ 1 3Mq crtcrt ^qr^ql 

3 °3Tfqfqj 1 3?q 'q te? TOqT^^ftq^T^ TOq^cTJ 1 ‘cT^f TOTprRr qft^TT^T , 30 

q^cT^^Fq r j"^rf ^ 5 %qr qqq'f;, 3?^rr#i cf?qr?q^: str?^’ wm 1 

% ^^fr =q ^rfqq HTO^qF^aTWFr^?^ §:rqft q§&’ k% qqq^tfecr: 5 ^ 

33 qmsr^rqro TOrqq^ qq%unqq ^qr qqq?q qcqr qq^& =q I 'qqqiqc, R%q%qr 33 
vniqK q^qroqrft:# r cTcfi qqqr^ ^^q^qrqqtqrq ’jtqq 

q qqt^mr^qrbq 1 

36 ^ ^i ^ qrgr q?r?^rr =q qq'qt gq; l qc^^q^; 1 36 

q^rqcrr fq Ito^J kgt I rTf^STJ feqqj^T^qj, ^T ^ #T?q: ^qi^t 

1 q^rq^q qTFrWqqjfqqftiq^sqr ^q c T qqq^r qrRtq^TO^rqq 1 
39 §rqftRf tflMKK «tRTM ^cft% jRf f^ cTTO^T qq% I 3??qqr ^ 39 

qRRT 5 qqqfqgqj: 5 r^ ftqqft ^r oq®fqr q ^qr% q ^rrBr q 3 Tc?qBr q 

q:dBr, %q^ ^m&q^qq^qrBr^T^q^qrq^tq'qqq^qiqq^q'TO^qr 
42 rsqqr 1 qq^qrrq^^eq^Ttq ^ft$r sfrftr^ fiqq^t q^qjftqtq 1 qq^q ujq f^qq 42 

11) B crWfTWg^TIH^r- 14 > p ^p;; for sj^r 21 > p %%. 22 > b added on 

the margin). '23> p b ^c^pr^r. 31 > p om, er^cR. 37 > b inter. %«piq: & ^ 
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-IV. § 21 : Verse 74 ] 

1 tjfcjTfft ScftqfqqsnTqqTi 1 fttaT srefir g qftfr I 1 

v ‘fr qc*r go tost qT TOq^ifi# qqTgi fiqqrc to p;q %% qfqq# qq’ tl \$3 
3 Rqq^r^q sq^rtrsf TOft^ifirgq^#, qt to g?q6r #pft%qqrqTO qTOTOrrt 3 
# q tor l qq* to ftqr jtt^t jsnftq r qqRTfirfqfqqTfin %^ftn gr%qrfir qc§rorq 
q g3ifir i %q^ ^tortor qq?# g;y# q?gqq#qroTfe§q feicfi i 
6 qfq q^qfrF qrqfqqRr #q?q^q to i q?i qq Rqrrr* Rr?#rofiqqTOT qq*. \\ w 6 
§Ro) qqt mnurffTOr rtot qrrqr^TORq^ro* TOnqqftqn i tftfir wr; #*sft 
q tor# i ^fr^fr £ ?qq#RT J sfq rrfr gqroqq q%q feqr i i|;#q#q# cr^t 
9 sqqgqr toh Reft firq?q‘. srTOrn: I R^rrftr to sqqTOro qftsrqq #TOqrqrfir 9 

TO^fTOTOOR^q TRPeRTiro l £ 3?q RcR f # ^T#, £ q^q gq ^ R q%TO 5 , qq^R 
q^TO qq q # 5# RTO 5 ffq TORT q~^q HfTT^q qfiqTOt fq:gqj g?q# 

12 RRqTOTO#qTOrR*TOTOq 3#q TOTOn* TOTOqgqRmq I cR mgq^sfTqTOTqT 12 
^g^ftq$r0rci q^Vt^jqrr q^rsrTOqqftqTTOTO w^rmiqtq q^qq gqro, 

ffq qqfir I £ firqqq, qqt g^r^r rttor q#£Rfi^qqt q?qq f fq qfeq 

15 gln to ## fq% ^qrfrcr qrofeqjqrfe%q toito firTORtq firo i to tort 15 
firqftqor g^rqt fror? i £ q%q, qq ^qr q^qj#q q£q i qqf q# # sRsr 
qqi qqrqnsrqqt to#’ fi% qrcqqf q#r g* i qq%q froqqrq irotoT Rfiqq 
18 r i ‘srd, gqr to# q^ir qqftrqrr%q q gTO^r to gro to qfq#TOn?’ -c# 18 
rroqqqT %q met wm i £ to, r qfg TOrrfqsrfir rto tort; gqf H#qqr# i’ qq 
firo qfirqg i £ qTO, qfq R^qt qig qm gTs^qfRrqqrqR q^tq qqqjKt T 
21 q#nqgq*. q^qftr muh qrq^rnHtq totj ^fr^gg% UqqT# qf^qqrq q to 21 
^r: 1 qrMqTO ^rqR qrctfq q^qqRr I str^t qqr i ‘w> qq gRpqt I’ 

l#=^gi 4 qqr qq forcrirr g^qi gvrqr qmr I J q# qqw i £ qfgq 

24 gqr i’ to Rrrerqg i £ qqq ^t% s#?r nft q# qqr qq? ^rqr^qrr%rg qq^i# 24 

gqqi’q#q^i 4 g?gt q*rg, snqqr* OTTqRTO^qqt ^m^qgi’ qq: “totoW- 
TOTgl” qq qfoTqg I 4 rq qq r^tt, qq qq qrgqj; I %qfii^fqqgR l’ qq? 

27 qfiqqg I 4 qq qrcti wqTOmqi T qqtqrgi £ qq mror* 1% qrq’ i &q f^iqqq; i £ qq 27 
fqqr qiqr^#fq qiq i’ qq trc^^gRTOqflr q* qqq i qqr q-rq^qq^r^ qqi!r to 
qqftgR qgfer i £ to* q^rqt i’ 

3 ° §^u) qqT irqiftf qrfq to qrq to?? qrT^r i btr^t i ‘qfqf^r, qq so 

qqq qq fro T%i^-gfro q?qqT 59rpqg qiqqqq^l 5 q#rHgl £ t Rr^tTO 

^r#qRr i^g^Rrgqrqqgfqq^ g^rqcqftR# r gqdTOJ, qqTOq^qmfq^qfe’ ^gro 
33 T%Rr#qTO TOqT i groqTO* ^t ^rq qR ^rqR ftr^ to i qrgq#q .qrqg^qqRi 33 
i qq^ggqrqqg^r^q qqi qrfqq; i £ q^R "qqr q^qrgqgqqfqqgi’ ^qiftr 
qf^qg i £ qiqr%# fSqq:^ ^?T^rfqRqfqqT, qiqT^qT^ i q^rqnrft q%q 

36 qqrq: 5 frgf^rqT qq #F ^rqTTO firTOt qfqTqq! R q Tq^3 : I qq* TO giRgqiTO I 36 
sft sfir ^^rqr gfiqj i to ^=q%q#q qqifq^g i ‘qfirfi, w q^sqg, q^q fir# 
qq qSroqrqtq l^rfif qq*, qrg^t qq TOqqgl q#qfqqqr^ftqg 1’ qq: g?q# 

39 gnJTOTO T%t R?qqfir^T £ qfSq qq qq RTHfoTgR firqr fqr?qq #qT =q I qq 39 
fq# s^mi i%R# fi|q: ^q?ra?, qqq^jqTqKqg l’ qq#q qfirqg i *qq, qqiq^ fir^% 

T% firqqgl’ q#TO.i £ qTO ^RTR, qq#q ^TiqT# %qq q^qgl’ tqt^gl *q^ ; 

10) n ^tftrqitJTFTifq; ^rflq^rrr^ 3 t4- H > b qt?ft for «m, p 14 > b om. sttr gf. 

30 > b signet for en#. 32 > p | JTwfj^r. S3 > b for b R??fqf%. 35 > b ^T%f, P 

36 > b inter. ^ 37 > p b ^r Ffffg. 41 > p t^- p ^ ^ * 
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[ IV. § 21 : Verse 75- 

1 cTcf; sjffj i qq sftq: qftg’qsrfsq, q»: feq:, m faqr ^ sr#qRr .1 

ht^thM^ 1 ^#qqrfaqiqTiGprrqqT; srmarq 1 ftqftrFqn ^rrtJnrr* 1 qqq^qp 

3 sr*P^n 1 ?Tfrdm fq tffrTt; 1 qq sftq: sfcrft qa: cq tq&q^q- 3 

*TF£RcftFr mmtzffi #ir ’ ^ ^ nftnw^wp:» qr aqtfqqr &q 

r W^xrni =q 1 qfcrqr srit^rqt i srtq sr^ 3 < arfq; srrprr^ qt^q 

6 iTTr^nr qtrqqr 1 qTq^ct Trfferiwr^ qj ^qftqtq; sr m qqr ^q^qq^^q^n q^cq- 6 

mm ^nq: i qq: TOr^mr 1 qq: irqsrqqFsr: 1 qq* Ifqqnrr qq: 1 qq*tq 
qfGncsr^m*: ^f% 1 q: ^ffor^^: ^ #ert qfcg-?qrfeR q% ^ ^gqqqq i ?qf 
9 eftqTqtqqqrT arerr: qRTqqrc^q ?qfq i*rf: i 5 qq ^ vrqqqr rq%f^ qroRq- 9 

1 ‘qq # 3 KqT^qr&, mm^, sr^nt fqqiq qRr 

qqsqn^f yt’ qfq qqq. fRTC: ^%cf.* I 

12 § ^) 3 ?srr?cri: Rq^q qnr^qr ^1 ‘qqqq, srf^R ^r*: srNrqr ^ srhfti 2 

f jfecn’ ffoT I ?FTqqr OTrff©* I ST^qt feq gjfecT qq r aftcT^sr 

srfntq^ 1 ‘%q tg?fT i’ srqqqr 1 ‘q: ^wqf^qrq ^r 

15 5 TRrl% 1 cfcT* 3 *xr: ^qrcmq 1 q =q frdqrarq qrctRt 1 sr^srqfq qqrrr?r*qqrqt q^- is 
arcf qq ^ 3 :%qr??raftf 3 qqiq*rq 3 iq; 1 Wirq,q;: ^fti’ m- 

qqrfqsq; 1 ‘^q^ferWt Brct; st qq ^feq: 1 qq:, 

18 qq^Yq^q #Tqq =q qa^qqq; 1 qqrqrmRRT =q ll ish 18 

qqqY^qr fqqqj STgfTSqT I 

smrJT i.srnqrqfo srrq^qf 36 qpr srqw i ip:: Ir^qrf^qra; t%^ft?T‘ 

21 fr^^FK 1 ^ot^ctt qyrT^rr^ Rrlqr: \ cr^Rt g;qdt w\^ qmtqR 31 

I WSTcTT ^ 5 TFT^?rr(tr?ft f^T^ 1 ST^FcT^ Rcf^rRl^fT ^T#frRr 3 riq?T^- 
5 ft«T 3 T?r^qr?r cft^?n?i: i ‘^m, qftq^q I’ cRt ^^crr q?nq^ ^rtirfl 

24 sfN^q n^fqrcrq; i qr^Grr^tq^j|qft ^^qTfe'fe- 24 

^r?jrfoT^ro^: sfq ^ srfq^qr m stIrt flsiq^FrqpsrTTi^qpgr 

^rrGTRr i f qro, ^mx ^fhr^ fqlq'q, srt 

27 ^t r wqcfr ^tgtci^i ^qr^raq*, q^qr i’ ur^fegI crr^ror^q rqftgrq^ 27 

^nwrronftr^ I aA *nc$R 31^1 ^rftg;, arw^fq qfc^q^i’ OTe^W- 
1 'c^r -sfei '^TRfr s^tw ?nrr qq^i ^ g?rfcr: i cTtt^ 

30 3Kirnn^?f: i ^r mq^q^rr mmx q^rqr^t rrij i crcft qq^crm^qfl^raT^ 30 
1 ^ q:i%feg;fGFJTFqdqft frf| jtct% wmmmi qi?^R%i% 1 

?m cr ^xk snpqg; 1 

33 ^r .sror mfa m 1 ^*7 ?r> i$iw ^q cfrft s% 3 11 ^ 33 

§ ^) &5T qpifefcfrqn qq-cTRi srl?rrqn*:dq^Gr^q ^ 1 qqT 3 qcsHfaft 55%q^ 1 
^ J T " H 3 ^ q ’ «n$q ^rrqqt qfc^^fr qrrl qqr f%f?crc!^ 1 3 q^^g;qqjRaT 3 ^ J 37 «rqr 
36 jm ^q qfGr^qt rrcq^^qf^ fefcrr i’ qq^iqr qr qrq^fcqr fW q^GirRcr: 1 q?i^%q 36 
qqtey^ 1 £ rqq, nrg cqqr q^ m q^r^rq qq^i%qi 1 qq^q ^rf ^r*%, qj I qt 
q^rnr i 5 qqhsq; 1. 

39 ^ v ‘qf^flrq q^qm ^Gftfq.qgr^qfe q^FTq I q^T#qf| fq%4 X® %q^?qqq q^:’ (|^ 39 
|q>q^!jw%q^|^crqt j?q-^ T qq ftq^qT q^ fTO tWR:; iq-qfqq: I qq q 
rqqTi'rqrqqiFRT fqfqqf qjsf^qjT tq^qq fqR.q^:qqrt qq^ 1 ^feqqj?:, 

^ ^ 3 > b om, 4 ) b om. zff. 10 ) p ^ b 15 ) p b om. cfcT: 

5 ^ 5 T; etc. to 25 > o 29 > o ?fPT ^5#: 31 > p b g-fcf for 32 > b frar?r- 

5^ : 36 > p 41) b % f^^;. .. . 
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-IV. § 25 : Verse 11 ] 
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1 aRteRr. fefqrqg, f%gq i 5 tq ftfrqgi i 

qqrgq?qq?cftqq^ i^RTTi afers^; I’ qq; frqrcv nr^t qf qqqqqterftoff, 

3 ^fef^l^^f%3^r, ^q%?pj*5rmq g$r firasr, 3 

qanqsftrqqT, firq^iqfaq garqi%q#qrwgqqT faster sqfcrq % q, wrqqq ^q, 
qqiwrq fq, f q ferr. i cTct: $q$si f q f%qq£ Mi sr^ qqsqfq i 

6 ‘^fa, qirqr qj?qr s*qlr r qqr srcgrKg i ‘qfa, faq^q ffaqq% ^facqrqftq 6 % 

sq^q WcTT, q^TR?mq^|p saq^q g%qt ^TTcF l’ fwfaifaqRj ‘JWT^c^ l’ 
qcterq rar^cTi ffaqqs: qqqq%?iq;qHirr?qqt sq-qT^rg*. q-ct 5[farq; ^?rrfa gqrq qrarq; i 
9 qm«fcFq qf fairrq uqr srqr^ i f gq7$qsrfaq gsqgfa# ctqte?q ^rint 9 

q'TO^ I ^facT 5 farqqfm’tesrqfTqqfa 5%q gOTg^T I cTcft SRT 

3?q$q qd I’ ffa ’sqrTc^T HIT cJSST fRrnq fftcTT ^tTT I 
12 §RS)qq; faqr^q ^nrrr qgvrqr HR^^qteq q qfaq*. I qq* sqrcw-i 2 
tecq^ q^ttfqfa fasnasrqqrmq faqqr qq ^nq i qq rgqfa qr% qwpqg#- 
^qsq^qs^qsR faf ^ srq. iwtt sqfteqqfafar I fa^tesr* qTggq<j# 1 
15 sr#sn*r qg^q^rf q qqfq’ ciqfarpqqqT irarte 5 *fRgqqTteh$rft q^nrsfa 15 ' 
R^q-^TNTcT^I ‘q^q^ TTTS^T, T% 3T Mat, qf^RTg^ l’ cn^T§rFT^ 1 £ 3TT^f 
fa?nqqT srqq; qpl %qTfa t^qr Hmqfa* r : 3 TOnqqftfqqr qtfaqrftwT sisNt qm q 
18 5EWT i’ itetoTtegj. £ fa%rqTqt fWFRqfa wqjrq Hrqiq^fa i’ qr^qTgq^i %r , 18 
5^2 I arfaq ifaTfa*qT*t qqreq** q#q: i q^R* 3 ^rara*qr fara% 1 qmWT ^f^qiq^- 
tt% t qr*r qq^ i qqfaqtf, qprTq^qFqt qgpq&faq qprsrcrqqftqq qii^te 

21 qqqj cT^r ^5S^^5C: ^TJTHcrr I cfR %q\ 1 cTc^T^m^T R^JTcft ^?qT-I 21 

gr 5 ^^^ 1 sn =et ^rrR^q^^T- 

sftr ^rftr ?t 1 cr? stt ^taron 

2 i 3 TRq^% I ‘qr?^, Rq-qt qt l’ cT^rqR^ I ¥TOT?i^|^T 24 

^cft^qf hi qtomfe’ i arrqT^m^^^q’^qi 5 qjR^- 

5c7R mftq^RfTT^cft qq?rq#rr: i qq 

27 i^qK^r 3 ( qqrqqR feqHqqtrR^i qqq^^t? srqqt T 5 ^? 27 

^ crq irqqfr qr qRT^qi ^ 5 ^^ >’ OTHWT T%q^ fq^iqq^ 1 

‘rqsiTq^qr^, ^iTrq%?^*» h q ^qsr q i qft qfi[ qq ^rpt qqg i%qt- 1 ’ ^ 

30 |q sritirp Hqfsf^qJt^qu qfqq ^rqr qqr fq^qqir* 5^ qfqq^ 1 qqr^’qqq 30 
qf^qT^T^vq Rf^qqr g%q%ST q^qi^?frq fqqfqgqq ^rq^r%q qqqiqr ^q^tq 
f%#^rqT f^:a[qq qjftqq^^q;, q ^Tti^r *ftq q R^qfq qT^rf, %q^ qqq q^qft^q 
33 ^i&q qrqr 1 H^fqqrfqqfft ^1 i%qRr qtqt^fq i qqT fnqq^qqq* qimqq?^' qq 33 
sqTTq^rqrqq; I 3?qt ^^RTR^qq qq q^tqq^ I qqt 5m^qiqTq%Tqiqq^q^l?qiqT 
fqq^q i ffq : fqfxpqq^qir qqT ^rforqr Rq^qT 1 'qq^ qg^qn qrqqq^ qq rqfq^c^rqs;: 1 ’ 

36 qq qiqr^qf wfiraHj r^f w’ qqr ^qiq*-, ^t q ^rrOT^q qq 36 

sqrfqqq^Riqj i 5 qqtqrg 1 ’ 'qqTqqqiq gqi qqq^i’ v 

§^) q^qnqf qfqq^r qfqr?rfq ^q^^tq^^Tq^i%q q^ qt 

39 R?qqqf Rqrt ^#?qf ^q qq%q 5 qt q ^q^ ^q 3^ ** ^ ^ ^qrq 39 

qpq ifq i qqqqqR?nqTq vrqqqr qfrqt HqT’afqqT 1 qq^iqi 1 £ qqq qsr- 
£r?qT TT^q qqr^ ^fqq%T%^R%^r: Hfqq fqsftr i 5 jcrTOTOt qqq^% ^mr- 
42?n% \' 37 cFi qt 'qrqq qq, qqiqq fqqHqqr ^frRRiraffq m iq^q^F cqftq^qtr ; qH qf ^ 42 

3 > p ^{% ^ fa^of [ q °. 12 > b has a marginal note on sr^jq^r etc.: 5T^qi% 7W: Tfefcf: %C U I^ 
g. cf 4 qj || . 13 > p om. ^tj¥, p fqqroq- 27 > p q'q^r^ 32 > b adds ^ after f?r:MtKr- 34 > p B -sn^f f° r 

Tf^qq-. 
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[XV. § 25 : Verse 78- 

1 3ftq?cFT I’ I ^sq cf^TTR ^cqp, 1 

l’ cTT^igrn^ i ‘cqtftesn *sm ^r#?fr%qTT^J q»4 qroqtffr, f% q ^ 

3 ^qqr^l#«?T*ncn i 3 

‘s^tor; wm* ssreftf ^ 1 ^ s 5 pmrc^TRr cf^f cr^r srrftcF^’ 11 tf<s 

trjrfturf ^^1’ ^th^tfr i ‘f%srrq qreoraqr^, a^qr qqr rr^rr q^ 
6 ? 3 rn£r. STTr^ra^H 1 rrrW§jrr& foaarro^ 1’ Trsn ssrmr? ^r=? 1 ‘m?* , 4 -Cs. a 


^Hivtcf^QctrrcTcf 1 ciawrsm ?rm wqq, fs qr, fcr q;ctt^t ??*t qrert^r- 9 

*ftftr i% qr 5T 5 ffijr sqrq^ qfqfeq^nrr firgfir qrqc^qqq^rq^qrqf t^ttr srm^r 1 qq- 
sqffr a^T^Tf qf^^lrqqiqcjtq^^q q?qfeqqF4qq3F^qq5Tqqq srgf^ciT ihrft i 

12 cTct^rtt ^1 ? 4 ?xiqqr 1 12 

§ ^) aw &jn?rr^cft4 sfferrsft $rq^3f ftfts* i site^ 1 ‘q^-, ^qf^qrcftsjq- 
sr ^Fff srm#q smf^fi: s % 5 fcgf^qr & * 33 ^ ^ 1 qqt ott qr^rasr- 
15 JTTcrsi qsR3 1 %r, qqrq ^ net:, ^eft qr sraC togvjfru, fowsresn^is 

srtej i fl3fsra , g' ?rer: sRsraer I’ §kk: srm’tinjf astfl i ‘|cft ftmsrrRresi^ jjqr 
sftrer g<n^rr#fraf^^: Hfnra|hsf3^ira>&fr^^ srsfcr gg^it^irera m tos*- 
i 8 ^55§rei3: fiNiratg>JrTft *r I fra^ ’jnrraraitasgsq'r ! ^3'fr5Et , ^5l K r«r5rf i**#te?rtirnT is 


reri^^crrffr * cTctV error cr^gr <psr 21 

^T^fnr^q-f^ cTeft I’ ‘f^cFc^’ ^feT ^TOq. qi#*qroTqr5rr fefqFftfSTcF- 

^hi fasnsTfftqrf r q^qrgqTqqr 1 wn \ 

24 5? ^FT^rfecTgSTT ^ I 24 

*rcr ^gq^err 11 ’ ^ 

5T^t AfSqrqcFJ j^?r^r'TFX 1 
27 ferHftr^ftcTT 1 % ?4 sri^rq^ ?ft ^^ 3:1 27 

1% ^erfrm^eFexq^q- ^r^n^ftrr: 11 co 

,n Jh*) iqsiwW i J i%^ 

^^T^TT?ftq s?q%crrqf j%cTFTT cF^t ^J%B^ I cf^t feTTOTi ST^cT: I ^eTT 30 
Wc^RTIWtfiT ^TcF 5 T^r3?T ^ gr|f^ ^ rf jijtj | ^ 

qo ^@ ^ SI^cT f^T srf^r^r fST S^fe^cfq'frricf I jqfq- 

^f«%w ^ ^ I cTcr; jrf&fr ^ftq^i- 33 
1 - ^5?f3TTT^frr’ m%, 

36 " Tr 5^ r ^J ff ^5^ %r^4iT^ i f^T: irrrr^, f4 

i’ *4 *n&t, «Rn fert ^ ^ Rcr^f 3 ^ 

^wc f 3?r* ^rcg^JMTil^rf^^T^ ?r r4?t: r ccerqr^^ w f^rfeicOT i ‘q^%?r 
3 ^ 5^ 1 *rar ^cF^rm^fr^r^r^^qr qr^f 

fe^nrr 5F55T^r% ^rfe 5 ^cf^tocWt 
12^1 ^ troftnroiwm q^TW I s^JT^TOR: 

^5l!?!5lL5555 T ' Trr 3TTq ^ : 1 1 q^^Fq^rcTqi?n m^qi: 1 jr^fF*. q%nr; 1 42 

19> B om II^Pr *2^ B Q ?!^* 11 ^ B 15> p ^TOWcl^- 16 > b om. ^:. 

_ > ‘ WT ’ ^^^ 51 -*- 21 > b inter, ^qf & ^ .29 > b #Rf- 31 >b^ for 

gsfr. 36 ) b adds- before ^jj. c 
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-IV.§ 28 : Verse 80 ] t^mTOTRSTT 

i § r<; ) *rsrr i £ srf «rr r$h£r sstr^, ^ p*:, ^siRFrRt 1 

£$r>’ ^rkfe^q-ift 1 ara^Rft, stt ^T^ft f^RRWSR; i ‘cT<rt wfa 
3ej; or gtqr;’ ^r fecT^Tcn mx i £ 4t s$ £w> I erat m ^r?rffef 3 

g;?gSte ^nfH^T^crfe^f mwx f^rf^eRj ^*rer, sftjy- 

g#R^rrf r%^ i' *rcr rkfRcr^ i fi 3?cr, 37frrds ^str, i^ftr w^mw^ r % 

6 fefcr?r?r% RTOnarrat sfifrter ^5^r^cT%?r cf* i <r; sftsftwsFRiftHJR- 6 
srOTFa^ar* i cfcft mx vt*rr t&r^rw* \ crrsrr sRnsmfcnsr 

*im, i’ ^ q:^i i 5 cfcTT vtjfrt Rl^gjrkir i £ 3 ttr sfr^t s^<m*r 

9 ?TT3T SRIR, 1 cR ffre ^t3H I i 5&R<T%?S qq fJTTC* 1 a^TT 9 

fR TTc^T 1 eT^#*SFFt ‘^nryc" 

srri^r eR R*rt*t?r 35m’ ift ir srrf cri rrri^r R*rg redra ft ^rrft sras ^r 
i2g-i% ^ i ttrt fW^feg^RT 1 sp[t stirt srttr*. i ^ gnftsq-T%?r 12 

sr#er% ^qr^swFfaFreA 1’ RifR ‘■‘FtR, ^^Ifcr- 
^t^eft i% i’ ^r^cTTfti^i gt*r% kf<F ^cft qwt 

15 HT^TtF^ ^Rsqmft l <R JTt^rr; * eR*. RR R cR: ^4^0 ^ 57 P J3Pff * 15 

^itrsF^; ^ ^gRR 1 ctr gRR r gn, ErarerfFqr ftocT $% 

^rrm^tTF^ 1 <r; tr^rr g*r; ^ 1 srft, sr <?g; mn egglrercn 1 5 sr^rt srfkeR i 
is sr g gq-R ^.* sr rt^r;, *RPRr ^nkn i cf^^kcr^r, I ;c RT is 

SWTJ, ^T 3T^ir^:, STcf^ScFT^r ^TT> l’ cTcft -SHT WT 1 Wt *’ I 

‘h q^rm: ^-fcT: q;#T 5 T %#r r 

21 § rr ) q^r ^rn^cTT cnw^t ^nfk, 21 

qr^^EI ^PTfT, txq'T ¥T?Tcft ffgr l cf^TT srfoRRMl ‘Wt ^ , 

CCdl=d R?TT ^f^cR;, 3 T^£dT -SR W!^d *’ 

24 §Rkur ^fqrcR^ i £ ?mt 4 }rI qrf^R^f, ?fr trt ^itRF^r^iR 24 

S^TR WQ l^RSTcT q;^T^R^ 1 37?RT f%?T^ R^Tt^T, ?T5RR.^fJR^ 5R% 

«3^T% TR^I ^5?3Tft ^RFl^RT I TT^ flRR ’ETR^^fTcr ^c HRSTR ^TT 

27 R^TT 5 ^rgc«TR ^RJT%^‘ SlfeTd? l ft^FTT I ^ ^ 27 

%fft4^i £ ^tr 5tr sra i’ cnftR^i Wt ^rr £ *t^ ^Rl J 

grflrrc ^ ReV srg^T ?£t ^K .1 £ f^m^^,rjg 

30 i’ TrqtRJ^ l £ ^TR%cr^ l’ q^rfti^Fr ^rgc^R^TR* ^^R%^r *r; i’ 3TR^RTR?n 30 
gqq; I r +?3T^R, left TT%5T ^fr 1% ^el^j Wld R T% RTtfe, ^ R l ’ ^RdU<S^ 1 
?TcR ^SR: 3^i ^RR^Rfcr R%U R?Rr R R^?T ^TnT^eR^^ ^ 

33 OR k^rR fR *FRR HgFTeT^ 1 JJ 

?r^t yRcTR ^FT^^^FTlk jRRR, g^sr^^T^^TTT^TJR^R^, 

^rF’fkqRFR ^fTR^j 5r^r??%g*( ?) R^giRR^i ^ T RR‘ c Rj RS^TR^gnFT, ^ 

36 ?T??FTl4t R$*RT eTRT R 3T=nfiFfcP I dR ?? T^T 1 ^ ^ ° 6 

sR&lr r ^TTRcftk^ i £ d Vfi r:, eTRRcRTg^r I %R* i Rn 

P^^it ^fR^RT I <l R 3 TR¥T^ 4 t^* i cR 

39 ot^r i qkt kpT^^*, kt sn 3 rft% ssefnm -str, ctr ^nkge fRgR 139 

^qFTRI^ m Rr^i’ fRT^R SFRR ^ftJRT'fk'. ^TgfkleRR 1 37 ?^^ W^W^~ 
gRURTg^r^vR^sgltq: ot^rr; i ^r^r ^T^T^ft^g 11 ^- 

2 > b f% T ^ cf MTF f- 10 > B adds ^ befor IcfT^I- 18 > b ^ 'J%fT, ? B s : ^' 19 > B ^ or 5Te[TSft. 

27 > B cTcf: for qRJ. 31 > b om. ^tr^.* 
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[IV. § 29 : Verse 80- 

1 i q^TOferr i 

qqqaWqM I ^ I 

3 §^o) cr^r sKsri^rrncj; q^ g^qp qqj&^aq^ir* ^gsRer^irqTq torto 3 

qf^n i !ftq;%ra; snfeft to ssrrftctq; i qq to<tt^ ^rare^r %RgTTOFTO#qf*r to, 
*T 3 ?fTOr q^Frqjrfqr qf^Rr sr^^fxrr: i & qsrslq^T zm wwrk 
6 qrc^q%TOFR q^q>V qqqfef, TO*mrq i l ^~ 6 

qq^fcr TOfrr^r^^, f$%qFrf w qftn’ ^«nq ^\- 

^qOTrq- StfrfT^ ^ 5 T+f<ITq<T 'Kfkz £§r TO-S^FC TO^FcT %qqq, ^q STSf^TOOT 
9 ^w: I 5 cTcft cRfqTvTTH mi qq ^Nt ?7R^%?TOJ?J ^^TMr. qwqTSjqsqqr 9 

q£%, cfcft *$&%£& %rt 'K^«r^r r qfesjR ficefi^g?^ i £ st%r; 

«Sff^ TOcTT Tjoft qrqRFT, %ST< 3 TO STOT UR I’ qfttcfq; I £ q 

12 %q& q;fear qq srflr^MT ^in% T qgqqte* \ £ q afei:, %srar qq qrR?% i’ 12 
wtqtefR; 1 ‘m? iNtacrrat, q^*$qraq£t qTqqq)’ qq: 1 %m- 

I *«ft TO*, qqqf H^gR^, mi^ WWTi, j%TR 

isqrcsq^, qft q%qtlq wfq ^qroftqqficfsn qT^mTft ^rqRq; 15 

qftqrPr 5T?fq?^Tl% Rt toto fft qr-qq srsrq’ fiq ^ ^ri sftr qTOqfeq^q <q§*. 
^r%Rl%cfT srrift i sriqmftr tK^tqqto: hto qq, qt gq^rq q^fqq q?q S^reg^i 
is'qq qr^.^i^ftr ^tot sF^^qqrq^q TOKiFtrqftq i 1 ‘q^^is 

qq ^%m'S ST ?ft^qqT Rqq- q*:#; iqqq'q qr STTjftfcr l qqr^fftqrq | ‘qRFfsnw qq 
qmti’ sr 5 srqtq%^qqT TcrqRfaricq^ 1 1 ‘qc%q^ ^m\ qq ^r 

21 %^^qqr q^ srqRt 1’ 1 ‘qrqqqfo q^r^f qj^rf^ qiR?% sr qsr^qqr qq?q 21 

r q^qt^i £ q?%q^ ^f^qfqqFqq[Rrq%’ h 1 qq* 

q^qtq, q^f^RqL^arqqq q^ormRr ^qr%q; <jq*T qi^qpq: l q^F^; w?^t- 
24 Rrfq% qqt ^qf^ qR q qqr q TO^T ^wr%^q; I q: q^qqqVqqTqiftt ^qrq?:fq 24 
q£ ^qqqfqqq l qs^qTft q^TqTFt qrqqqtfq qqtR ^q qftf?rfTO ^T q^TTfq- 

%^qj l q?fft{ot qqqtFT q(qr€ ^tfq =q q#|q% H ^qt^q; I qi qqqgq qiqrS qRrft 
27 qqqR^t sr q^T^q*. 1 q qq: qqq qiq|;q% q^ 1 qqiq q ^%qq; I qqT FRcqqiFlfq 1 5 27 
q-jrqqqt qfmq ^q<fq q&qqq;l 

§ ) srqFcft qqii qc5Rg^^^r: 'g^qt q^^crfitesrgqqf^ 

3 °qqq?qqintqRqtqrql‘¥Tqq^, T%qceR^ ? q^qqf?qqr qq m f^qf^q q?q^OT ~ 30 
qW^ qT \’ wqqifxf^l £ q 5 [, ^Tc^#qRr qsq^q I’ qqr^q £ qqqqr^i qqt^’ 
qf^RT OTq^qqFTOrWqq JTiq^qT^qqrrq 1 £ qrq, ^q ^qiq, fe^q qqq; l’ 
33 qqf qqqqTTO^yt^qj^qtqTq l '^qfer sRfpcr^ q^q%Sr rrqrrq ^ 33 

q^qqijt qm qq^i; l m q?^q: fsTT^qRi 1 

z&W’ 1 q^Tr?qfq% ^rqr^qR ^qrqqr qpjiqR ^r 

36 qcft^l6r oq%gqf^FT I ‘qq, 5JX qq^qrqq5CT qq^or^qqfq^qf?q l’ qqi^q 36 
^CT^It^I £ rqtrqqq q^q?qn^ l’ q^FTqr qTq?R f^qcqqq =q q^ rrrqcff^R 3 q 3 T[q 

qoiR ftmnj ^ \ qqt%qiftr sfqq^i 

39 fq% ftq&l’q^^l ^ q-rTcT ^T q^A'ft fq^tqq^ sm i’ 39 
^ wt ^^R^qiqiR OTrfq^ 1 £ s?ft ? q^Mrftqqcp’ a;icf \ ^qiRf l f q 

12 > p om. q-. 14) b adds (above the line) before 16 ) b repeats (below the line). 

-1' > B ac ^ 3s ( above the line) after qrq'-. 21 > b ^rqsFqrf^T for second tf^rfvr, P b add ^ before q^if^f. 

22 ) b adds vr^icf after °^rrq. 37 ) b om. =q-. 40 ) b adds before ff .... . _ ' 



-IV. § 38 : Verse 85 ] ;£q$qqraTq;qT 8 * 81 

1 s^aat fiaatorrs agraf;, a aid sfo ataaata*:: i %a<j*taaa srtaift stras aftgaa afgt 1 
gM i art ^ar^ta gwftata arctfit, a* %apg<ifta a H^g^qraBg: i aas *atgt 
3 a>st'ar?aan%ii grig i’ afatstagarafer abal<a ^aa rea^Tw aa^aaigatli i 3 

§ ^aftgaa f^raat^feat f^tag 1 '333 *ta, aratraa'at £ sa 
ataarfitaat si Jaiaigra aasaarfitartSt’ 5(31 aat traresratHiir aftjjasi ggafafaar ’ 
6 Jratsfanaaaraaai aaassaifeaav’aaarcarejai '3c3^®arg<33tg<ina3^t3*aF7tg3'i>3- 6 
attfaiarat^gjirsrca: ag%srt saftaaig:, a gasa 3 aftgargasisa: 1 aa: *rait 
%ag aftgaa iatfsag 1 %#a aar^raa gi ai: a arr. mai, aga at sagarat faaa:, 

9 aa a aaj^ afarr aftgoa aragaar amgfcias agar, aga grwgraf gagrat aarara 9 
foata aarfo %are arraiaarr afciTtis gpft-’ g ft ^gaaga staxas i 

aa a ^a flarargfoai gfoaaT 3 fgt#sTarerg?&ai as (aara arcaa aSBtagi ‘*ft at 
12 war:, fagrrar at sjaarg, afe agar agtarfta a:ia a^ajpftcar atcfatar (aijgaa 1’ 12 
%art 5 ata>gl ‘asraiaa? a^a 1’ ^atla afJtagi ‘aamtag, a i afcsarci aftsatfa: )’ 
irmWait agiaret xtatsg 1 ‘a?, arafFtg sta> ia*a a, aaraai a* aara; ggrirT agT 
^WRti’f^'T aftragi ‘raarerataaraas qqT ^^^rf?rq#r rjto qq^ 1’ 15 
tqreRqtqTq i £ *rq#P?j 5 cTct^St fqqrqRqqrqqr^ i irqmrqt Rq^wteHilrq# q^g^i 
%* q ^gqr q i m\*& qtq*tq ^ I £ *rqqq, feg qqqf&qr 

18 3TT^rt ^r#f?cr qr q i’ qqqqRqi^i ‘qiqrr, q ^ffor i’ qtqqqtqrq: i ‘?mj qrernq 18 
cm; qjqqitq qfimqq%q^i’ qqqqrftqqj ‘%%m\ sq?q*r ms ^r m€i irtfcq i 
‘rtzjmiz |q>q/ JTT^TT ^^kFor r imr^q qr^rq^ i fq^fer vm q 

21 itq^, qt ^t% cT^rf i’ q^nq q%qqiigcijqr f%onrq% 2 i 

qq?qr %^^mrrTrcr i’ ^ ^ni%zu *$, ^q^cftq Kgf^it sm, cicr^rq 

qr^fe^rm i’ ‘fqq’ q^crr fq^rfen cnq^ iffncqg^- 

24 qqqrw^r ’ 24 

%r^qrgqr ^ & I #C ^ fq^R^’ II c{ 

§ ) era? qtqTq i^q qft i *?$$ ^fqq c^q qjqq^r ^ n <:^ 

27 %crr^t S^qq^-q ot^T =#IOT ^ sfq q I qfqq^t ^T ^ q % %qrftr II 2? 
qftrsRq ^rqrttrrrsTcT qt r ^q sjq ^t^tt 1 sft% qqr^ qR^r ^nq^q i^%?q ii cy 
qqTq R q %qr^t qqq q^qq; I 3 q^Rr?qisq?qqt^ IgRT ^srq; II 
30 qq q% fes[^q I q^?qr ^qR^cqftq fq^ qqqqqs ^qi^I qfq- 30 

^rr^Tl ^ qqf^T?qi: q ^qrqqTRirqRl’fq^ qfqt 1 qqt ^a:?:^TR^^?{tq 
qrq^qtqw? q:dr^r qrqqqt ^qq?q; 1 %- 

33 efturrcq- qjT^=ftqqqfqqTfrq^q§>q ^qq^qr RRqqq; 1 ‘csq^q qRmfWt 33 
I 37-gqT qt q^RFR^q ^Rqq 5 f fq fqfe?q qqq fqq< T^R^Tqgqqc^ qfaiqq- 
qqq qRqq^qqtqq q^qfqqqsrqrt fq^Tfq sqfq?qqq; I £ R qrqi^Tqr^l ^q ^T^r’ CRT 
36 fq-qqqr qq qqRf ^r^qqT fqe^q?^qqqr qqt fqiq^qr qsr q i 'qjsqqmqrer;, 36 
qJT^cqJ^, ^q qT q TO^?ft, ^qsrj% qTqR l’ qqt^q; I ‘q*, qjq^qrqqf ^qmqqt, 
rqq^ ^TTqTqTqqM’^qtqR^I qqtqq^l ‘qfq cq wr^r.- 

39 qr^sq: [ q^] 1% qrqifq qf^jqq^^qt, qftgq gq q r §qt% I " £ q^. R qq qrqif^F 39 
qqtjqt^qfq^ f qq\^ I £ qqqq f^qqr** l’ tq qfrrqq, 1 £ q;qq ^ qqt? t% ¥rqfq y 
qjqqfqqrqTfq qt, %q Tqjq STTHTfq l’ 

4 > b ^ for 5>B0m. T>B4:p°. 11 > b ^ ^ m % ?r. 24 > p for jrq%. 28 >b 

%rq^- 31 > b q-rfq^^ f^ii^g- 34 > b qfqrR 35 > b ^q^rqrqsrqTt. 39 > p b om. [^]. 
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[ IV. I 34 : Verse 86- 


§ W) <rat flftrcTU i ‘nraArf tfWB ft* «« 1 

SOTTO I wA Qmliton&ma* * 1 > 

s nm £ i ^ **" >’ !? ratf ^ 1 **’ *"' 3 


s <*& q^%ft 3 HSMtfcra*nr& l’ 5Rrr ftirftfm: i ‘fure, ^3 ^ i aur 6 

%s* ft*®<n«rosr ^nfiet i’w^w; < ‘aw**. ^ 

_» rr ftf,,^-. i’ <ra*OT i ‘spra^Rft ftpr-rat spsF^rcrar ton **mm ift- 

'"X \S VI «. - ’K *C k -^V- »o« M^onknuMiHm 



MK 3 CU i ^ * V ’•s. rs ♦ * Cv rs 

*r i’ frafcp* i ‘*#1* ^fsftswimnat sraft, *nira *r *rafo 

12 <th! snt sr ?* ^ i’ totorn. i ‘»rflr sr rafra fra *na nrafra i’ frarerat at% I ‘*ra , 12 
C 3 TSW rnr ngftra! rafra nrafer sr I gsrc*rr ^fra >ar l ’ 

§^) i ‘srit, wr qqrerT i^?r : w wft’ §ft I 

15 ft?RT cRT ft^l *Tcn _ _ 15 

‘gtsr^r qjysnftcrn srim:*rft «ftfren I qq<Tt ftqcrert ! *nfir W** «wr H ^ 
qTcft^RSfqs f?r ftiftqiferc^ i wft TT^rf^rHr^Tt ft q>*. qfe%^qift n 
isqqrftffRRR 3rRrrcr *rrt sfsfs ftstafirafer cicft sftt 18 

i qat* *raS sift qq *RR efr sr^m^rr^rftr I vrV #jj- 

^cTT?if %q*R i 5 i s ctt^^ ftsrrftr^ %ar^ ^ 

2 icrRrT i’ i f 3#g irmc, jRscftf ftr^c^ 21 

=g gTTRmft’ Trm i vr: i w ^gtcr% wg- 

qprir«T fecl^ft vl^t ?r 5% ^T^lhr fft Slft^I^ 3J^cT%9T^t 
24q^tsni^r feRi I cfcT* cT5T sft^f IW^PnpT^ft ft^^R^TT ^TTI^ 24 

^rfotcTT l ‘flft, c^Rcf 3?5TTi:rRftRft 1’ fft cT^T I f 3R* 5Rt?TTc^“ 

VT^^9TH** l 5 s *Ml ^TT^T ^tftf ?T I 

27 q^TSTT^ feRi l’ ^^Tq^#TVr^fr^r, $t sft^RT ?T ftRftrft’ ^cgftRT 27 
^T cTrJ^ ^ ^ I ftfk^T ^ cjc^ I 

^qftor vf^T!S?Rq *?N% I cf^t^ l ^TTTOT ftOTR t’ 

so^Tt^ft^i £ *ft 5 I’ ‘^jtr, %?t ft^R 30 

qftqt ¥T^R l’ %*T JTtr^^ 1 l’ cRtrP^ I STR^, ^cTc^^ft 

%fm r^TT^Rt, Ht Sft ^ ^T^TT^T 

33 cTR I 3RTOT H 5?RR f?^TWT 5 fSR*IR ^K* ^otqTfoTf^S^T^ felcTi 1 33 

§^) 3RTR’t ^T ftcn^T^fr: 

ciRq ^R^t* q#t?Tqf^TrqrrJ i ?r%q ft% ^ siftsFR ftd^r ^R^qr ^r% i 
36 %\ l%H fT ^TT RftRlftr tR^rfT I ^^qR^m^ST cTRTRRR mfift II’ 36 

qq crcSRfofJTT^q i %?t nq t% qft ^ ^rftm ct^t 

cT^I^nm’ fft ^RT W RrRvr?T N I f 37ft, £RRcT qq qt qq qinrftqi ?^RT, 

39 ^gr^fq , t ^RRft ?Tc^t^ 5q 5 qfc:’ ?ft f%RqR f:qftw 39 

qftsTpHj cTcft f r¥ot ftftrcT^i ‘qcRT ftf^fesrft, ar^T ?rft ?rft i% ^v3^qi^55Tf%“ 
m*, ^#«rr?T ^^ctrfrq^ ^rfefrr^qTra 5 rrct: 

^qfti; I cRt ^qfturl £ aft, qft ¥Rt^^ftq^ sr^r, qf rr t2 

5 > B fcRT JFRhrlt. 21 > c om, ?nq^. 22 > b 26 > b inter. sffacFT ^fHf & ^rfa- 

27 > b 33 > p b om. cf¥T. 34 > p 38 > b fo:r g^q 39 > b 

■* • 
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# 83 


i qsftftqq. i qft stsr Rrd sftr &q ftqfqteRcq q^srsterq r q *raqqq sr^r ‘ar^, i 

q^q qft?p; crfleRt q>np, qiqfftjftq qr§R’ eft ft^qq-qr fqsnftitq sit% i 

3 ‘tRPcT^5TT% %H* %q ft% STTO: 1 qf ^T^TOFWrat H C°, 3 

qqs ‘&m\ iRTorf efq q^ sr TrqqqqOTfeiq ?qt %£#; r i 

‘srd, 3 *fW q q ^ %£^??fr e ft ftfqqq irqR^mqq? qsim t 
6 ‘qeWq^ %er SrfirA qrqsrrftqi i irft qr irftq: qqqft^q qqfaft n 6 

sqref t q firccrtir fhft s& r. i ^ s re rere i a: sm^rk ftq?prft li <u * 

ft% I^r; ‘ft ^ $;, qq ftqpi gcqRr qRrft stth qRTft cq qqtRqq^’ H 

9 §\s) eft qqqr iRft<JT qerogsq qrfqfRi itvct; i Iqrft qRmeraeirftqT 9 

q srert srart qft serct 3 *r. 1 safarift sr q%q; i qqRq>#qqftqq*ftq 
3Tf rt^j q^rTi, q^S^wW^f q ^tRt qft qqpqq ftsnrftnr. ‘qRsft 5 eft 

12 ^q^rn^qr i ‘irr, 5 $ri^ftq qrc’ I ‘^gqRqqt’ eft ftfeqr ^rrrd ftqqiq112 
‘qft Rraftr ft^rqi qrftRr qrftesr «ft: 1 m ^rtst# zpftmm f%et s%; it’ ii 

am ftqrfttq ferfftqqM ‘ 37 ^, a?qqq qftqqT ^f^fasprqiriqqij;, 3 tt* qft, §r qqft’ 

15 eft qqq. qr^q fqsr ft?nft^i qqrqiqq 1 is 

qrqsrrftft qftcrrftrrftq qerqqj 1 qTqTqftq^qpq ll ^ 

3 % qTqqRRqTT I 


i® ‘§arRqpr qqq?q; snrfer gftqq rfe? 1 Tqqpfrer *pr qq| qf qpq qerepr ii v* iS 
g- 3^rrT^r qrfcqTgftqq qq; i s^rt^r RTrjfrqg^ ft%q r^pjr; ii 
fw*:; wimvtw qp:rqp:Rd%rJ 1 grqTftft qgffos r ii ^s 

2i §^)cfciR^f ^ftdlferft-rftsftsrftqqi^ir^rqft 21 

5^=q?T^T ft5r5rfeftftcrft^^rr4%q;qor^3rfr^^P7qRr^^?q citq qqjft?r- 
ftq 5 :^ qr^ft sqmq; : 1 acrqsi^wrcapSr ^r ft^pn? qrat mr$ 

2i5^q?TTn?ft qqre 1 24 

‘swTcT^-Tft ft^rAt R3T ^hm: \ arq^^^r ^jt ll v 

e^n^FTt I^rP^, I STfccTT II 5 ^ 

27 qq^T^M ftfocrqj ‘arft, f^r qff^ftii’ %*, q w :, 27 

^q%,%q#5 t®t^ i’^q%«nHHftqTftqp?«PT S^fftH^TR- 
I^Fqsrqqrft qqR2pRRT rP9T %ft ftqPT^RTTcFqq I cRt ^T^qafhR^L I ‘^PT ^1^- 
3 °q^ft q^q ^rft’ fft q^cTR^r irrpt ^ ftsqq?^ ‘^tr, qq qq’ 30 

fr^qrq 1 ^qROTt% I 

'*fr ftsq qjqq %qffTqTcTi %q t^T I SRTt ftf q^pqq^t 2Rqft qc^CJ II c°° 

33 f cR ^rr?%, ftftrw^irfft i ^ ftsferr^qj qRBw:’ \\lo{ 33 

h ‘ft^ qpfr^ftq qR5* ftqK qq? 1 qsrq* q jq %qqt ftq^TR qsn q^ 5 IU^ 
5«qj% ‘xvmM, §[rq^rrq otf* ferqj 1 *k qm ftq^ruqqr ftq^ Hcqc^ u ^ 

36 § ) rrqqrq^ ^qRt Hgpqq: l ftrtftft q^ I qTRrJ ^ftmqrqT qft ft^FP 36 

^rrn^i 1 £ 3iq: qt %q? ft qT^qqq* 1 ’ sprq^q fqsqqrftq qcqr 

g^nft q^r ftftsr^qft q^rp? q^qq q qf rft 1 qq^iKwrorq^ I £ q ftpt cqq^t- 
39 q;f^qftqqqft q^qT^R^qm*. 1 ’ qq qftq?I ^qRJ Rl&nq %|q TqqrgJ^ 39 
ftq^i ferqrqqnq. qq^, ftqq^ - qft^qj, ^pqq- 

^qpqRfftqqq^qqfeqqiq^ qft^i i’ qqT ^pqqqnr^nftirT iq^p 1 : w\^, ^risrq 

2 > b t%n^T- 1 > B am. era - :. 8 > 0 g^: s?|% for pn^:. 10 > p Wfl% for 5 ^ sru^. 

12 > b °^rr 33TKt- 21 > p om. B add3 q before 22 > b om. ^ w, B ^ f^TW^- 

25 > p fqrfe^ T TO;, c °fvr^° 30 > p ^JT^. 37 > b %qf?r for 38 > b q 5# JTTO*^. 
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i*r grqftqqt’ fRT i ^m^rcTT fj&ftq^i qirift^sR qrqr^pq sfoft i 

qq h^TcT*’ qR^qqiftft qRqfcf qRRiqqT wr *rqq?q q^ftrnft^R 

sqfaro =sr i*qTsrq$sn qsrs^r i £ qqqq, %?r i^rr q> qq ftsq; ^iqsrq; qftqtqqra 1 , 3 
gt sr mmo! f ft i qft qqqqr q^RT *rrt qwro fqRrftqr qTq^?qfanc«rgRro 
qqqqgtPgp ^T =q ^ftqt qfrspt RSTcT^Rr qqR ^tsftq^qt SW STgcqsn ^FtTST I RRt 
6 qrqfRR^^^^T^q(qq^qT¥nm^q^^q^q^^qT qftqtfaqj’ ?ft i qftnqR g:qr- 6 
^Tf^i £ qqqg; ? #srft t% ftsr# ^dfq srsrsrqR. i’ qft snrqqr gqcfcfftq 

^ Iftgqj qqr^ar; i qq; ^^l^q^^OT^iKS^Crq?: 5 "sftqsqqa>q%qr 
9 srftqqRt ^fftqrgwqR iqqq^q: I qqqqift ^ OTq^FRqqTR^q sqpsqRJ^I 9 
^R^^r^g^sqR^^rBrqq^crqt \nv stcrp srqro^roRT srrt OTtiftqT ^r ^gqr 

i w< srftt sq^cftr ^ i gq^Ncri ft^r f^flsra&sRrt %qftft 
I 2 ^q^q^q^f qr ?frcRr** Rqtqqqfsrq qqft i 12 

§ yo) 3 rt?^ prriT^qK^J ^R^q^5^r^fq^^f;^^rfRRqT%aft^R qqq?q mw 

1 ‘qqqq;, ^qq q^t q^qwqqr qi^, q=qqt% qr r qqqqr%q; 1 

15 £ SR, H q^t qq ftsqt qftq^ qc$T#qft gqjftq (’ crqqqqiq OTTOqnrq; «$r ft^Rn (15 
qft ^Rqqrft sftqftfR gsq; 1 £ ¥Rqq, ^ qq ^qsiqqt qr^, ftjsftq qq^ r qq <p> 
^Trqw%qqmr^r 1 

18 ‘stfft qrftqr srcq?gt qmroRT 1 qq q%*q: ^rq^: 1 qosjgj is 

^qi I ^T q qqqq; qq$?qftsT q^qftqR t qqfRTsft ftarqqj ST#qft qi^TT^ I 
^qftqftjq^q ftqqfrqqcqR qT^SRq; 1 qq qq sft$t ftsft q *Tqfft stTOf:, ft#- 
21 qq^ftrsmcwr*, q^i? firmer q^terr*, q^ferqrft qRrft 1 21 

S^orf qFSRRT q qftqrqRq 3 R! I qrqqq qsrftq qrqfirf?q^r II 

go mm< 37 ft ^^qtqqf *tw \ q qqn%^r qrft^qsrtfSfai u lo^ 

24 qrqqTqf qTiqq =q im\ sqf I mt q qqqf^q q >I^qpq =q q^xTJ n \o% 24 

qqcqteR ^rqRT Rq^qqf srfotq; l 

^qf sft- ^^pqr q^ qc^^qrq^T I qq? fqqr vrqtqq #qqftr ^TTq& II K°w 

27 §yO^T ftqrqq yRqTqRmqtOT ^iRqfauT cqqtq^q’ ^^qTRq^qt 27 
qipj^qqq^^'jq ^f%qr^: iftqTq l %qqt qqt q ^qj^, 3 ?t qifq^Rr 
^If^^qrfiqTqf ajt q fenm 5 ^cgqRt fqq^gqm^^qqwgrT^^T 

SOfqg^T fq^qjqq ^f^gqiq^qq?%qqq qRTgdqqR I qq qr^q^ fqqqqr Rq^q: 30 
gq^lOT^qqt sr^q q;qT $<qr fqqrqa-^^qq^qiq fqRrfqqq: 

qqi^qRqqr^ sqfR^qqfqfq ^q, q ?^^ 1 qqqrqqf f^qTqf JT^f ^q qR^qq: ^ 

33 qO^Tf^ q q^qc I q>q q# qfq^Trfe 5 ^fq fq?qqqfiq ( qq^UTT^qRqRTqt qqg;q 33 
^■qTqqj^ I q%qr^J ‘qqRqqqR qq^Rm: qjR^r %^qtqrq;l C qqc%qq^ l’ qqt 
§[Tqft q^qft fq^Tt fq^qq ^RTftfq ^nrq sitqg: l Rqq^q^qqtfqV fe?q: 1 

36 qqRrsqf ^q ?qf^qTWqTqg#% qj^4j ftf%cq | 36 

^sr q* qt s ft ^q> qrft^T qrqft^ft q? 1 3?q -qrqfeqRq qr^qtqt ftiftt ^rqr n?oc 
frgftrqr qr qqrwiq qqr Tqqt^qr^qr rqr^qqq; i 

39 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^WM qqt ^qrq; i qq ^q q^r qqr qTqq , RRqtR% 11 39 

?ft ^TTcqr ^r v wr^ ^c^rft ft 6 r^r dqr^qjqfeqT^fe?q- 
qrqrnrq 1 ‘qqrft ^afqr R%qq qft q^rrfe 5 fft ^trt =q Rqw^qi qfij 

^q^^jR^qmqR i ftqqid sRRdft^^ft 1 42 

4>F ^ for ^ r 5> p for 6 > B 0 ^TT¥2Tf 5TPTTTW- 7 > p 3fp=pfr b for 

8 > p om. 19 > b has a marginal gloss on f£^q?fr and in this way: 3T#rt 

y^rwr ?# ^g-feor^ 23>, b gg^ftr. 26> B “ W; ' 33> p g qf^rr. 

42 > b ff^r 
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i § sfh qjfwqftt st^tr 1 

sqjqqR I l 3ti\, ftfqqt St^T ^cfsq-q; I cRTt S^qr qt q<ft fqqftq TOS g gg FF- 
3sn^^Tfrt^^7 cTc^ft^im r qq; s?f% sqqq% ^fr^qq ftfif^ofr^; g%w; s 
srgfefqqqqj RqjjtqTRTfqq^q qsTnra-qq?q; i srq cfsr wrrqlrqj; qsfr q%«- 
n'&m 3TCT3rNlt qurR sqrfcqrqftft I ‘cHcT, Rqit'mTOOTt OTiqqR- 

6 qq?r qqisr ^rqj^t^, qjnfrqft qr#r, qqcqBnjq^qfSr sr$ srrq^ I arsn- 6 
rr q^qqt sfo rjsqt q^T 1 ’ qq^rq 3ftoh%urT qfniqq; I ^qfq qqTq^qrq^Tqqf- 
owr f q 55 ^ 3 %, [ are* ] to, qqqT foqftr qfg qr qcsrtqft 

9 fr%^q 1’ %q*c&^ 1 ‘qR *Z% 3RTf *q?smfaq: STgqRT qqqq£ %R?r^TP%qqq: 9 
qTq^Tqq^ ¥qrft qTqqt iBqqT^ BTqiTtfqqqqsqqq q gs q ^ #; fq^tqq ‘a#, 7% gqY- 
qcqqqTI^’ fRt «reqr fi^qaTTOR*: q%q*iqst q?qif§qfe; ^^^RmRqrqqRR: 
12 T%fRTqrcftq qqq?q qjqftr %qfTTftq ^Ic3T sqft?qqftBr I £ 3*ft, ^ q^isq mx Br^q - 12 
qrmqqft i qqRR, qq qqqqT q^Brq^i qqr %, £ srq#q: Rfnt qi i riqqre ; i 

fq^rfer* qrfo$Brfq$rqj i fqqtBrqt i mkm ^rcraqrqq^; i fq^Bqq 

iSg-cqfxrfeifeTqqBrB^tqBR^: i q^foqt qqrferq* q^mA’ fBr i qqt jrt wm^ ^ \ 15 
qtq, wresn q%un qTHqtFqT srftr fH^faqncTOqqT; ft; i’ qq* qqqqr 
qmmqtq qftqrq TOi^qq^i % tqi^feq, qqR sNft q^f^r? qqRfwq^fa 
18 sqsqqcq «?q| i 5 qnrqiftoWqqiU % sriBrqYq^qTfoq; I’ flqqqr ^f^qqr l £ % q^%q - 18 
qqqjrftnft qmTfTftnra' Y srt sftr qftqj ssnqqiBrq; 1 Y q *T*qqcY qq% Y q^TWnrq- 
§[KfqqTBrq; I’ qqfaRj %, qr%nr: qi|%qqs*qqftnft qfeTTfTftoTSq wr4 ^qqcqqriYq:, 

21 srqrrt qtBrq qrqq^q i qq sqqferY qqr t% !’ qqt qqqrBrqqrq i 21 

q; fetqT B^q #tq qq? =q qjwnir^ i 
rqfqqT 3 ^% w*rt ^rBrsqqiT^ 11 H° 

24q%nrt sftf ^qq^T.* HTqqrq qqRT’ |[fq ^Tgc^Tq qqqRRq K I qfqftf 24 
q ^qq^qY^f tor^q anqqtqqt s^qifrcRtq, qq ^rftqsqrqq: 1 sr^qr q^rq fqqrq 
tit qqq 1 qmq^rq *r#qfo ^q^fq q^T Rrfqd qqrm 1 ’ qq; ^r wr i^qr 

27 ^q^i%BqqiBr^qi! : qi^qRq53q^qrqt^tqiBrt q 'trrqt qqr q^qf ^^qf r^k 27 
mm Rr^i. mqT^r qr^q qqqq^gqrqTq 1 ^ 

§ fqqiqTqf ftqrqqf qqf iftr q%qqt qaqrqqq; qqqt 1 q rqq^qq 

3 °q3cq(qqfq^qRq^qtsR( fqqTq^qqT&f?qS qfrT^ 1 ‘^p f q^qrsrq qqq q % 30 
q%oft q^qqTqTRfqq; ^r^qrfqnnABr 1 srq^q^% f^sqq%q; 1 h q q^f 
qftqi^qr?qqt %t qq^qr#tqqn: i qf^ q%qt sRr qqqrqqjq^q q^t *tm ^wrq 
33 q^cq? ^qqtqq q;q qq; qmq^qJq ^ qrc*ftq q^ sgqr qft; |jcT^q 33 

Tirqi 1 ‘q^qqq % qf^iq;, t% qr d-fiPqq^’ c^rT'i^q qc^^f qcq^TqTqR^nfi: 1 

q^qT q%qr ^qq.’ ffq ^qicqT q^qrqqrqqcn^r ^ramq; 1 A mqq, ?w 

36 ^rqqqtSt #q afqq;, ^r%q, q q^Y q% ^;, qfeqt qqT q%q f^qwt i ft foq?q 36 
qf?qqq?:Fq^ ftqq; 1 qqY Briq^qqqrmtq; qqrqq%^t ftqfqqqrBqrqTaftqqrf qqt 
nqr--q qqq qqjTOT^qT qmqs^qfer’ ffq 1 qrqftt ^ srqqrq qfitrd i^Yqqfrr 
32 qtqqr^qf ^RTqcqiq: Rq^qq; qq%ofT^qi ¥Tqq?q qtqtq q 1 ‘H STl^t q% qf%- 39 

qqqqr^q qqt qq ^TSTT qff l’ cTcTf qqqqT qqrfqfq Rq?|tqt tt%q ; l q^^ftqsftq; Rq- 
5 ^q: ^qqqifrrqttq q%qqtJtq qfeqtfqq; i qqt qqqr^^tq; qtqfT*^ qqq- 
42 T^qtqt ^T^it qmq i qq ^rttq; ^rqq^^ sftqBrqr; ^firqrqq;; ^qB- 42 


> b for $zq. 3 > b has a marginal gloss on tlms: ^1=1^4 Hflfet- 8 > p b om. 

19 > B adds ^ after 24 > adds vHiWR?r before ^rWsft- 30 > p ^ B ^ for ^ 
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r 


l snr* tot ¥Ttrt *nrq?q tot qqF^nq^qr^ftq* srrqt qq^g i sth^, ^ct^tr ftj^r 
§ m ) qq* vtmm sr#rr# snrrf^s I cr^rr ^ i 

3 ^r-cc^ sforqqGIT f^qrTi I 

3TT-f-?=r-^-S-^-^-T:-'T-3T^Tt^TR ^^foTcfT* HU! 
q-q-q^-^~q &W-WWV I 

6 r w^'' ^rq II U3. 

3Tt-3fr-^-sr-nrR-jr-3T-3T5 nrsro^qF *rqf*q i 
smlq TOErfo qe$r q^Rr#^rf sr#J^ ll !U 
9 3Tt*Ri?3Tte?r m ^Rr^jrt %q i 

q% q- qflr =q ^ftofstf q qq^qr ^ qq* ll W 
*rqj% =q q srqfe q;tq $jt q ^qqfeT qqireq i 
2 OTfcsr fqqfqifeq sftfeq ll U^ 

q«rTjgr^% sft sr^nrrs gsrqffrh sro%gr:q qqq*. i 
qF^ftrt qq4foi% ferret qqq q q^q^r; h \\\ 

5 SiqqF T^F^R# q^3T 5TOF =q qfaft^q I 

Tqfqqq?t qqft ff q II 

qqqF q^^?TT^rcrq# gqq;&q q I 

s lq to mfe qqflr ii i\<c 


i 

3 


6 


9 


12 


15 


18 


R% g ^tto srq f5 ^reroE* I qsq sftfqqq r%t ^TOsrasr ll {{% 

1% 3%sr gfey ^rt i qqq qjfe: i ^5rr qlr *rqqq ^t% f%<q q&qTn h U° 

21 ar3n?cT^ qfaq^TO qqq* sqqq^qftq* qfrrq^qF^ sqf%^q^i ‘sm 21 

W, qqr Rsq^q* qqsqqe ^pirfmsrq £125 i orcft ^^TOFsrqsftq&qq qrgftqre qft- 
MW, qq iqor^q %q^ feqq^jre* sq TOfq^rq: i’ qqqqF^rquj sftarq*. ^ra 

24 e? 3 TTO , qrftq%q^jR^% sqq*^FRq^sFOTq q {%%^qfer I fer^T?TKH^ q$ I 24 
TOTOmqi I qq sqFqiq^q q^RF cqqFcqF fq##£q: I 3T?qq qqft^i ^RF- 
sr^, irq^TTOr^qt %q* Rqq&^RT I sr#qftr ci^ qjftfq jnqrf^rr- 
27 fqqqqq-c^ I & srl qq^qr*, ^ftqro^ r 27 

§ ^ ) q^q^TEuq qfF^jpftq qfntqq; I f ^qq^ 5 q^q qrqfeqqf^^^fqt, ^ 
fq^q^, qq ^^rf qqR 5 f R qfoT% qqqqr ^frqqqrqq qqr^rfq q^FT:q^qKt 
30 1’ & q^rftf srt fefeqr* q^^qt qrqq, q«rr ^q^t^qT: ^TFqqcq^T^r qqn’ 30 

^fq 1 qq qqf qqqqT sftqqqTq^qRrftqT fqq^qf qf(^ qqrfe 1 qjfeq ^ 
q^rcqirqinfiHriqT^, qsrr 'RtsRqr^ifqqu^ qft^rrq & q^ift qqqi 
33 ^q^rq qq?T £R?£qq?qq§;qT;%qTi ^qqq^qfqqqRqRqr: ^ft°r^qiq ! q§^: =q^:^fr- 33 
dl^Tt fq^qiq^qqftqiTqri ^gfqqq^^q^rq^T* q^^ q^ q^^ fqqqT" 

q^q^i^Rr^qrqq^rrK%q^j q^^mqtfqwcnT* %qK? q^- 

36 ^qfqqrqqfrTO^r: ^rq^rq^TTqq^Tqr: qifqqjrq^rrqfqqiqqr qq^ Tan q-^r- 36 

fqqm^qfeqr^qT qqRTqjTTf qF^oft ^q qqR^qqFqr^ qfqqf^Fq^qiq^- 

qftq^^rftwq{ f^ft^F 3?r55^ qrq^q q^qF^q^q* 

39 qTOsrq^r HqFrqqirrVqr sq^ftf^r i 39 

§ ^) qqf ftjrqrqrd saw smj q? 

^ ■S‘ c qTqqK» ^F#qq q q^TTqJ I q%^qFQTT ^^feftqF^qq^qqFT^qF §frf%qr^T 


1>PWT^TT B q^TWI for tr^tt. 15 > o ^ 25) 37 > B awfopqtf 0 , 

38 > Psrnj^, p^F^ STfir- 



1 tftApipnf j^Ws^rrnt Rrit 1 

fiNrc ?rt ^jtt 

3 nx^r 3T osta^rr at ^ssrw t ^tr?t *t3r *r ^nRr f$n $& 3 

cKsrtsftf sr ^r ;1 *r^<? srjtSt ^tRt <tcr sfRsqR ajgte qr*rat §(q^r 

srr cfc^rfjrftr mmw \ Wq ^c^rorm* $a afirft* qftsr- 

6 5tRi I ^TORTWr^RT qferd ^SR: 2RR qft^R: I 6 

*trrc3 ir cTc^fqft R?qm; i fj%qq% qqr^RTfos^Rsft swift 
5cr#T ^f>r R ? qr*n i ^^qRmqr^^Rkq^^q^qq^qftqT^qTwi^rrf^- 

sfasntorfi^ «rpiTRfcf cttIr^r sgc^srmii *f%qnniro^ri: aqfe *n ^ s^f&r- 9 
'SKR R?qR*. I *t£r *ftftp 3 

cfft r 4T f^qnr* i qcTOrirq t%sr sRRqgs s^rr- qqrft qi ^ strict xhtost^t ^ 

12 ^Irf sft 5TWt S c qRI% 3TTR§ I *FS wqqfeq R R5T;ft S5qfer;ft sfir ^T *T ^rqfsR'- 12 
RT% $rro 3 it <3 w^ft hr qq i fkm$[ raq^r Rqqiccf arc^r. ^rr*!c% RFfoit Rgq^ 
jrrgqT 5* SRTm|*% ssrrfacrrcci srt sRr srjtr sr grra^rw i ^3 stIrri#; 

15 lsft 1 *Nra sr^Ma** nfcRRm qacsr#?rft[ qi^rr ?rfScr^rg^^^ft^ 15 
3qir^r?q5fu^[c^;i(Rf?TT q%ft TiRsrafta sr m ?r $X scqqr* stcur i sfq ^fNr* 
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Notes 


Page 1 — lines: 2- 18) To begin with Rsabha, the first Tfrthakara is saluted. Then is saluted 
Mahavira with special reference to the attempts made by god Samgama to disturb his meditation. 
For more details about Samgama, see the Mahma-cariya of Gunacandra (Surat 1929), Prastava 
VII, pp. 226 ff. The Jambucariya of Gunapala (c. 11 th century of the Vikrama era) is’influenced 
by the Kuvalayamdld; and it refers to the episode of Samgama in the opening Mahgala (Bombay 
1959). Lastly, Tirtha or Dharma is saluted. 

Page 2 —lines: 5) Compare Uttaradhyayana III. 7—'TTqrq 5 'TfFl'TT ajnjsft WJ q 1 sfrqr 
^frf|flW cl TrTT STTqqfq qwsqq 11 8) Thinking that it is a Giti, I tried to adjust" some vowel values. 
As Prof. H. D. Velankar points out to me, it is a Gitika with its 3rd and 7th caturmatras having 
in fact five mdtrds. So we may read qqrcq, qrqqff 3pqq and jrortrff. 20) The reference to 
KamaSastrakara has perhaps no specific work in view. 22) srgg, a kind of silver necklace. 
27) Note TTq #. 28) The verse has an Apabhramsa ring; its structure is that of a qtfq 

12 + 18/12+18. But with a little adjustment, spqcqsft, fqtqsft, and qqraTT<q it will be a 

like that in line 8 4 above. 29) Some deities (qq = q^?) and teachers qrnrrq) are 

mentioned here. 


Page 3 — lines: 8) The term qrqqT is used in quite a wider sense than the one connoted by 
3pJ5T3r(T. Obviously, the study of a work like this comes under +RTT. 16) This verse is included 
in the q^rT^q, 748, with the various readings: qtq fqq, (which agrees with that of p) and 
18) Here are referred to TTferPT = TRf^cT, qi+'^q ■= 3Tfd4if>q, popularly known as $|T^, and 
the exact Sanskrit equivalent of which is far from definite. 19-20) These two lines supply some 
details about HTqfA+r whom qqsflcPT- appears to put as a contemporary of Hala. Some words in 
the first line are to be construed both with qnferqror and He is the author of the qqqqf, 

which is compared with qqr; and some words with double meaning are to be suitably construed 
with both. The original qtqqf is lost, but we possess a Prakrit digest cRq+t^TT or 
®F^T by a pupil (Jasa by name) of Nemicandra (^qfqfqqTqqfqqrqr %), Surat 1944. 
and his q+Tqf have enjoyed great reputation, and are referred to by various authors: It is already 
referred to in the srqzftqsrc for mentioning its author: qqqq^qqq^; (Sutra 130). Jinabhadra 
in his fqwqqqqqTeq mentions qtqq| thus: «n| qi fqf^gqqT 1 cT^ f^gwrsft 

+' J K c raqiq 11 l\o6 II. The qqqqf is likewise referred to in the f+dfqq<qf of fqqqiq (c. 598 
Saka 676 a.d.). In his qqqqrf^qqf, he refers to q+Tqf thus: dcT +rqi+r 
^fqqg; qqrfTfkqTqt'g qrq^qsj d+rd+rr^ qi+7 qqqqq^rqwl qirrsft 11 . qqqTq (c. 10 th 

century a. d.) speaks about qT+qdf thus in his (Bombay 1903)—qqqqrqtTqqr w^- 

fTTflT^PTT I q/TTffl q^ffq flt 4rqT II; some of the phrases remind us of the description 

by qqsffaq. sRFTOqfor (c. 1142 a. d.) in his q;qTqqT+qf+T says:—+T q epift qtqqfq^qt 

q/TSTT I qqqfqT fq qrfqqr +rq 11 . Further Candraprabha in his Vasupujyacarita says 

thus: qq *q qqqqf fqftqqT qfqqw I feflfqqqq qiferTq^fkqt q^ II \ II. Tnen the 

wrqqqfer of quotes an old gatha: q'Ttf fq q qqqq qrlwq I 

TT3ff qqqqtqr qf qqr ll. For the traditional biography of qrqfrRT, the qqrq=Fqfqq of qqpq^ and 
qqqqfpq of TTqqrqq may be consulted. See also Winternitz: H1L, II, p. 522. 21) Better 

qtfqq^ full of dance, for qtffqo%. Or are we to read qifqqq%? Note the reference 
to |firq. Bana also confirms that Hala’s selection was based on the poetry of village folk. 
A poet Halika is quoted in Hala’s Kosa (No. 116). 22) This line has to go with the previous 
one because of the pronoun qqq. The sequence (qrqfe'qr, qjq and ^apnqq) ma y suggest that 
this might be a reference to the qrfqr of sscqmqq; but further qcqovrq is specifically mentioned 
below in line 25. 23) Here are referred to Gunadhya and his Vaddcikahd( = Brhatkathd). For 
details about them see M. Winternitz: HIL. Ill, 1922 (German), pp. 312-2u; A. B. Keith: A Hist, 
of Sanskrit Lit. 1928, pp. 266-81; and A. N. Upadhye, Paisaci Language and Literature, A.B.O. 
R.I. Vol. XXI, parts I-II, Poona 1940. According to Ajada (Asada), the commentator on the 
qr^qqtqwqqq of qfq, the Paisaci quotation given by |qq^r in his Prakrit grammar (iv. 3^.6), 
qqqq etc., is the 3TTfqqq^+R' of the f^cqqT. This information is interesting though it cannot be 
verified in the absence of the original Brhatkathd in Paisaci (qRqtqfqqiT HI. i, pp. 228-30, Bombay 
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1945). 24) Here ’tfTTTcr and TTTm of 5?mr and are remembered, see M. WinPerni t2: 

HIL, I. 25) The term sjfwprop? occurs thrice in this work, here, in line 18 above and at p. 177, 
line 2. On this topic see my detailed paper ‘ Chhappannaya-gahao’’ in the Journal of the Oriental 
Institute, Baroda, Yol. XI, No. 4, pp. 385-402. 26) Here Bana and his Kadambarl are mentioned. 
27) Here is a reference to Vimala, the author of (Bhavanagar 1914; Varanasi 1962) 

which is fsRWF, and his TTffT language is called sa-rasa like nectar. The metrical forms from it 
are analysed by Dr. C. Sharma in his paper on the metres of the Ramakavyas published in the 
UniVersity of Rajasthan Studies (Sanskrit and Hindi), July 1967. 28) Here is a reference to the 

royal saint Devagnpta, from the family of Guptas; possibly he is the same as the one mentioned 
at p. 282, line 8, and styled Mahakavi, possibly the author of ‘Supurisacariya’, not discovered so 
far. 29) In this verse J reads and P reads Earlier scholars had no reading 

ffarfar before them; so this was taken to be a reference to the ftTTST of few. I would not call 
this impossible, because either way the verse presents some difficulties of interpretation. But J, 

the older Ms., clearly gives the reading which cannot be ignored. The repetition of the 

term presents great difficulty; and the translation of this verse given by the late lamented 

Pt. Premi ark 2nd ed., Bombay 1956, pp. 113-14) and followed by some others 

(Pt. A. M. Bhojak, Ahmedabad 1961, JT^TT^Tr, p. 46) is sufficiently elusive, if not 

defective. I had discussed this verse with Pt. Premiji, and in the light of an authentic reading of 
a genuinely old Ms., he was in a mood to reconsider his earlier interpretation. I would present 
the rendering of the constituted text thus: ‘I greet respectfully Harivarsa, though indeed (well-) 
respected tw), who is loved by thousands of wise men, who is the first author of the 

and who is in fact of spotless expression’. Some of my friends who have discussed 
this verse lately with me have to suggest some improvement in readings also. They say that 
fag = T4, great, or reading Rf( = T)T) for fag might be an adjective of gfeepf. The second 
alternative involves the change of the available reading. In the Gujarati Translation of sjt |wprc- 
glT, = is taken as the name of an author. 30) Here is a reference to a sppfarsrr, 
^TV’TT by name. The verse itself does not mention the name of the author, but has a pronoun 
^prr which, usually, should, go with the author mentioned in the earlier verse. In that case 
will have to be taken as the author of which so far, has not come to light. 

Jinasena completed his Hartvam&a in 783 A.D. and he says therein thus : RgI%WJ WXT 

I TTT T Tfwr Tq TfeffiP wmr II 1. 33. Further Dhavala, in his gfkfa {circa lith 
century a.d.) composed in the SjtnSRT dialect, specifically refers to the of thus: rrftr 

Fgw wn wwfxs- i fann^fafar gftsng q-ferr ^Rfeqftxr ii (Hiralal: 

Catalogue of Sk. and Pk. Mss. in C.P. and Berar, p. 764). Whether both and sew are 

referring to the same work is not beyond doubt. We should wait for more facts in this context. 
31) Here are referred to WWT, a royal saint, and his Among the 

texts, so far listed, this seems to be the earliest (P. L. Vaidya: Karanja 1931, Intro, 

pp. 24 f.). As noted by Dr. Vaidya, (earlier than 1308 a.d.), the author of the qxftsR- 

in Sanskrit, also refers to 

Page 4—lines: 1J Here are referred to the (which styles itself as qfeqrqr) and 

qxrqfeo of J , i.e., srfw and xfew respectively. For details about them, see the 

RT^rfipr, Bombay 1938 and wxrfor ( c. 776 a.d.), 1-3, Bombay 1928, both published in the 
BT. fa. vFT wrrnw Nos. 40 and 29-31. A Hindi translation of the former has appeared from 
Varanasi, and a new ed. of the latter, 1-2, along with Hindi translation is published lately by the 
IFT'Tte, Varanasi 1958-59. 2) WTfaWT = WXfcTTRT? T4T) is only a synonym of 

On this equation see my paper in the Proc. and Trans, of the A.-I.O.C., XIII, 
pp. 381-2, Nagpur 1946 and with revision, Bharatiya Vidya, VII, pp. 23-4, Bombay 1947. 
Its author is Haribhadra whose favourite is the term fexg duly mentioned here by 

calls him a tr from whom he had studied a number of ^PFTs. Render SPRY or ^rpr-^TcT 
(or 3) Is it that the author has in mind some poets who have for their 3T|£ 

terms like qTTTY and 5) Of the five RtqTs enumerated the first two appear to 

be types of R74T, and the next two, perhaps the last also, possibly refer to the mode of narration 
or narrating. The is a mixed type which inherits the characteristics of all these; it is 
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this type that is adopted for the by the author (see lines 13-4). Gunapala follows this 

in his FFFfVt, p. 2. For more details about the classification of qpFTs in early Prakrit writers, 
see my notes on the Lllavai, pp. 327.28 (Bombay 1949). Hemacandra notes a pretty large number 
of types of qRTs-WRTF, 3TTRTF, ffiFFF, tT^f^TT, FRiTF^T (of two types), Ff%cFT, q-fT+Fb 
<jRPEFT, FTFqrqT, F4FFT and F^FT. He defines iF^FT and FFFq7Fr (which he has common 
with our author) thus—FSFTf'TRTFV FT TFFTFRFfF^fFfhFcf FFTT FT FTfeFF F^RFFT II 

FF^FT%fFFFTFFFT ' FFTTf^cF' FTRTFFTFF, Bombay 1938, pp. 463-5. Haribhndra, 

however, describes his FFTTIRFfn - as FF+FT. FR5TF primarily means ‘sweet’ and ‘coaxing’ 
conversation; ql+FF-FFT, an amusing story; the last type is FRFTFT. 7) Here onwards, in the 
next six lines or so, the author is explaining the stylistic, poetical, metrical and linguistic compo¬ 
nents that go to constitute his present composition, the ipFFFTFT, which is a F^FFFT. FUF may 
refer to the FFqtR of that name, i.e., metaphor, or may indicate the dramatic form of the 
narration. The marginal correction FFFTF' for FRFF (which again occurs in line 10 below) is 
justified. 'FoFTFF is a very important metre. It seems to be very commonly employed by the 
bards and the name FeFTFF was given to it by them (cf. |FFFf p. 43, line 19) [^?FtFFTFF VII.3.1]. 
Two main varieties of this metre are again given by |FFR and the author of qrfFgq'F. They are 
epjgpT and qrqx The former contains 27 and the latter 28 Matras in each of the two lines. 
In both, the Yati appears after the 15th Matra, so that the line is practically divided into two 
parts, one consisting of 15 Matras occurring before the Yati or the caesura and the other 
containing 12 or 13 Matras according as it is or hfTT. Both [of TcFFFF] and 

5TTf>F treat this as a well-known metre’ (H. D. Velankar: Apabhramsa Metres, Journal of 
the University of Bombay, II, iii, pp. 36, Nov. 1933). is a group of five or more verses upto 

fourteen which grammatically constitute a unit (^TTRFFirrFF, VIII. 12). 8) FTFT 30 (12-18) and 

27 (12+15) Matras in each line, fgqFt (in four lines; 28 Matras, 6, 4x5 and Guru, in each; the 
first and the last of the 5 Caturmatras must either be a FFF or contain all short letters, and ?f|% 
(30 Matras = 4x 7, 2, Yati after 12, in each of the two lines), <|FFf, FFTFF and FcPrenr refer to 
groups of two, four and three verses, sometime of a special pattern. 9) has four lines, each 
having 32 Matras (4x8). There are no special restrictions, but in practice the even Caturmatras 
show generally the spur (s5R:+fF of TFTFFT, 30). According to the FFTFTfFFFRF, IV.46, 
has four <TKs, each containing six short letters at the beginning followed by the same number of 
spurs. FRTFFT has four lines, each having 12 Matras (F, X, and short and long, see FTTFTfFFFRF, 
IV.58, ed. H. D. Velankar). fIrt has four lines each having four FFFs. FtT is to be distin¬ 
guished from FTfF. The former is governed by the number of syllables, their quantity and their 
fixed order of their position in a line; the latter, however, is regulated by the number of syllabic 
instants or FTFTs. According to the FFFTfFFFRF, IV.22, has four lines, each having 20 

Matras, 4 FFFs and two long Matras. According to |FFR (tFFlFo IV.74), each line has 21 
Matras (6, 1, 2, 1, 4, 2, Guru, 3)! Metres like F3F2RT etc. are called FT^fF with a little variation. 
10) FTFTFFF may refer to a metre or FRf£R of the name FTFT or FTFRIFFr; or it might indicate 
the fs^URTR called FFRFFF (fffrf III.52) or what Jacobi has called sjgqFFTFFFT. 11) The 
entire work is composed in Prakrta-bhasa. The Varnaka or the prototypical descriptions as 
current in F^RTR^T (F?[RTR^[ft( f)FFT fFFFT) are employed. In the Ardhamagadhi canon, 
it is seen that the "descriptions of the Town, of the King, of the Queen etc. are of a fixed pattern; 
and when they are not fully given, we get the phrase F|T F^RTf. The texts like the 
clearly show that the descriptions are in a heavy style and stand in a way detached from the text. 
That can be experienced even in this work. The author describes certain situations because he is 
out to present a description. It is not unlikely that the poets were required to master such 
pattern descriptions which varied possibly from place to place. Uddyotana is employing pattern- 
descriptions which were in vogue in F^RTR^iT. Lately some collections of such settled descrip¬ 
tions have been published. It is true that they belong to the post-Apabhramsa period of Indian 
literature, but they presume earlier traditional patterns on the same line. Tiie FFFFF+R edited 
by Dr. B. J. Sandesara (FTFFt FFF TFFFTFT, X, Baroda 1956) contains pattern description of the 
town (p. 2), elephant (24), serpent (26), ocean (27) etc. which are in fluent Sanskrit: That only 
shows that th|se descriptions were common in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhramsa. In this connection, 
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Varnaratnakara ed. by Dr. S. K. Chatterji (Asiatic Society, Calcutta 1940) may also be seen. 
A learned poem like the was already written by that time; under the Vakafcakas even 

some kings contributed to Prakrit poetry; and it is under these auspices that the qTTiff style was 
thriving. So it should be presumed that ^TtT'^r had its patterns of description which S^sftcFr 
is adopting here. Dr. A. Master has taken this phrase to refer to the script: ‘The script of the 
original Ms. is named Maratthaya desi v annoy a, in all probability that to which the name Nagarl 
was*afterwards given.’ As it is seen, there is no reference to script here, nor would the context 
justify his interpretation. In the classification of given above, the author would put his 
work, namely, the under but because some other elements, as noted below, 

are introduced in it, it has become a In this *PP*5W are introduced 5TTW, fcpT and 

^TTSTTT^. 12) Though the work is composed in Prakrit, just out of curiosity there are introduced 
Sanskrit passages by way of quotations or in the mouth of other characters some 

times sprrisr is used; and in some places Wr ^TTffT is presented. My friend Dr. H. L. Jain sees 

here a veiled reference to the of in which cfTTO^’T and are introduced and 

which is composed in ^g^PTRTT. It is an ingenious suggestion: my only difficulty is that there 
is no context for the author to refer to any work or author which he has done and, I believe, 
finished, in the earlier section. 15) This classification is more or less in the manner of Haribhadra 
in his which defines them in details. In this classification, is a spTWT; 

but it has become in view of the details about and spf introduced here. 17) A 
offers even ‘life’ when asked for, then why not give at least the ‘ear’: a nice appeal indeed! 
21) arwfqpift etc. are the tactical stages of imparting the STWTT rather than the types of it. In 

4PTT the mind of the hearer is to be first captivated by narrating something pleasant or 

catching; in the second, «RT, the mind of the reader which has already come under the 

teacher’s grip is now to be distracted or dislodged from its attachment or addiction; in the third, 
*P*TT, the mind of the hearer is made receptive for religious ideas; and in the last, 
the mind develops positive detachment or renunciation. 23) According to the traditton 
recorded in the gsPT was the disciple of and all the fHwy spTWs of the present time 

are his spiritual descendents, other Ganadharas being without any descendents. Many of the 
canonical passages show that is addressing them to The present context puts that verse 
(line 24) in the mouth of but I have not been able to spot it in any canonical text; and 
Pt. Malavania also writes to me to the same effect. It is not unlikely, therefore, that him¬ 
self has composed this verse keeping in mind the contents of the in which we have a similar 

context. A detailed disscussion of this topic is also found in the (Chapter III), 

199 ff. The phrase srfWxTT occurs in the fhrifw, TT4T No. 211. 25) Here possibly the 

author has in view the biography of Kapila (see Jacobi, S.B.E., 45, pp. 31-32, foot-note) who is 
said to have addressed the Eighth Lecture of the Uttarddhyaycina. He ‘sang the first stanza of 
this lecture, by which some robbers were converted, and he continued to sing, repeating his stanza 
after each following verse (as dhruva ) till, at last, all the robbers were converted’. After Kapila 
attained omniscience, the event is explained thus by Nemichandra in his commentary on the 
( s 4f 3nc*r3W*r Bombay 1937, p. 125): faft q upnTff 3RTTT 

sfmrq i wi i craft 

3TT ffTcri T T 'Ttr^r I q fegl '1% iTf 5 fxT | TF3ft —mmi fvT, q-ftvrfcpj 

smr^ i fravr tW i m yyyt fa \ mm % i *rt 

—TFTcTSTT I cTt| chfri fa ritWTTpT cffa ^gfcT I fa fa iTRf Wf—‘ 3{fa4’ ^qrfa | rfa qssRq 
ffafafat Epfi i sfrtr, tfa sn=r qfa fa 

% l fcfafaflcr: ir Of course possibly with this incident in view, has composed a fine 

context to illustrate the fourfold aspect of the 27) The author calls this verse both xfafa 

and y qqr. The second part has 28 Matras (13/15); but the counting of the first part may vary 
from 28 to 32. Identification with any recorded type presents some difficulty. The expression 
f% T occurs in the 1.2.1.1. 

Page 5— lines: 11) The author is adopting these four aspects of the here; and if 

some amorous contexts are introduced, it is only the 3fr#fqfa aspect, inducive to the adoption of 
religious life. 14) the author himself. 21) The author wants to adopt 
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a mixed style comprising both iNt and which alone would meet the need of the situation. 

o 

24) The beginning of the which the author wants to make in a grandiose style srfcR 

etc., reminds one, if it is not an imitation or a parody, of Bana who begins 
the tale proper thus: 3T% Rqf etc. (p. 19, fed. 

Peterson, Bombay 1900); compare also sffrFRf, 43, 27) A discourse on 

and was conventional at the beginning of a see the 12 f. Here the 

description of the is in Apabhramsa, now and then contaminated with normal Prakrit forms 
which could even be optional in 3TTR3T. The is being compared with a dog, crow, ass, Jplack 
serpent, poison, thrashing ground and dirt. Gunapala seems to follow this context in his 
Jamhucariya, pp. 1-2; His verse No. 9, on p. 1 is closely drafted after line 12 here. 

Page 6— lines: 6) The figure of speech is here. 11) The metre is with 27 

TRTs in each foot, with pause after the 15th. Hemacandra’s illustration of (VII.3) shows 

the last syllable as short. It is in Apabhramsa. 15) Here onwards we have a description of 
*Pi 5 pT again with plenty of forms. 17) The second line is in Apabhramsa. It is perhaps 

defective, because, like the first, it does not conform to the Gatha pattern. A Rsspr is compared 
with rpTTtF, ferrpjf, RR 3 ". Portions here and there have a metrical ring, for 

instance, 

Page 7— lines: 6) or or a contamination of the both, with 7) In 

this descriptive passage we have 21) fqvftciT is a secondary name of sflrftszrr, see below 

pp. 8.27, 156.26, 177.7, 180.18 etc. 22) rt JR ^%zr is a conversational and colloquial opening, 
and hence in srTgrer, Some other forms also show vowel variation. 26) Here is a description of 
the roads in the market-yard. All the adjectives of the streets have a slesa and have to be 
construed with the objects of comparison as well. 

Page 8 — lines: 4) The use of turmeric by ladies from TRRIR is well-known; see 61 

and notes on it. Vakpati also refers to the profuse use of turmeric by Deccan ladies— 

rDwrY WTTtaft I ^ RT fRTTR% 11 RSSRfl 8) We have 

plenty of here. 17) In § 17 there are some Apabhramsa forms and plenty of illustra¬ 
tions of the figure of speech known as qfTRW, often arising out of slesa . 22-23) The metre is 

RRh’feeiT. 29) The metre is having 30RRTS in a line (4x7, 2): in that case read RvRyFt 

at the end of the first line. That disturbs the qrpT a bit. The second line has no pause after 12 
RTRls, otherwise it would be a 4 f%. 

Paee 9— lines: 3) We have the figure of speech, qfiRRqT here. 12) Is the metre (27)? 

The first line does not show pause after 12 rrts. 18) The is an Audience Hall. 

It is both STTWRTC, as noted here, and RTfr, as noted at p. 11.15. To the Inner Audience Hall 
some friends, ministers, queens etc. have an access; while the latter accommodated kings and 
others, and is the veritable Durbar of the king (§40)° 21) The context reminds one of the 
apTRFsrff in which the srfafpfr is ushering in that RTRT^rq+r. Some expressions here are closely 

common: cf. jpRrsRt— f _ 1 IRTW RR: RRRTR 1 .TTRT TRTTffRRr 

TTfrruT^m wrfir Yr rtr: JTftRffrfRRTfR^r l (Peterson’s ed. p. 8 ). 

Page 10 — lines: 7) Here the passage contains some metrical units: 

fRRRcf - STTR 1 

fwcr-ffer I! [=RR, 10 (5, 5)]; 
qRR-fRT 1 TRR-RRR !l 9 (4, 5)]; 

I W-TfffR 11 [Ibidem]; 

^RRRRRT 1 cRR-T^RT 11 [Ibidem]. 

17) It is a gatha (30+27); better read jfrfR R TRT. The second part of the first line as read by 
P is metrical and more regular, 25) This is a nice analysis of the reashns why ladies in a joint 
family get angry. means ‘calling one by a wrong or bad name’ which amounts to 

offending his or her family. The following sentence RR %R TfRR 

1 %, however, needs further elucidation. 

Page 11 —lines: 30) The expression R+RRRT 3PRR%r YftRR 1% is rendered by the Sanskrit 
Digest in this manner R^TR^R^TRsfRRTfRRl RRT 1 (p. *5.16). The idea that she entered ‘fire’ 
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in the presence of the late king is not clear unless the author has to say that she observed ‘Satf 
I would render the Prakrit passage independently this way ‘She became a goddess (in the next 

world) after taking leave (ar^+sn^l^ =3lTWTTTR^r) of the great king (i.e., his father)’ * or is 
there a reference to 3 R*rtT 

Page 12 lines: 8) Compare this context with p. 66.12 If, 12) 

PWr??; | Hema.iv.69. 18) Instr. Sing., agreeing with qT|w. 21) The metrical form 

presents some difficulty. Is it a ffiffq? Or perhaps prose. 28) Are we to omit f%? 

Page 13— lines: 5) For some observations on these cults, see IC. K. Handiqui: Yaiastilaka 
and Indian Culture (Sholapur 1949) pp. 358 f., 391 f. 14) Note the form q^san (P however 
^ 0gTT ) fcr 3T ^ 5fT ' cf - ^Tcft. 20 ) Identical with 15.21. 21) The author refers to 

scriptures current among people. The Prakrit sentence reminds one of the famous verse-— 

^,77 ^ * 1 ****&& I 8 ? fw*: ||, which, with a slight change 

m the last pada, is quoted m the Sanskrit Digest (*6.8). 22) Some expressions have a metrical ring. 

_ Page 1 4—lines: 5) Here the author is referring to popular deities and orders of ascetics 
which were significant m his days. Compare 20. 7) a crow is 

^ Thev 0 1 , fl W ° rd; ° f ‘ ^ ^ Mai ' at ' hi - The f0ll0 ™g Sroup of verses is cailed 

_ They are all of the M type excepting the one (in line 15) which is a 26) Difference 

unit° S P of°4 ™ P s ° S f Ie ° Q the identification of this metrical form. Each line has 32m,s, with 
units of 4 UTm In view of the internal wmm I would take these lines as of srawqif! Wfr 
each line having 16 "ran (6. 4. 4. 2) and identify them as two tf^s. It is also knnwn®as WW 

Page 15 lines: 11) The goddess is KRsft or twMV; naturally, she is the spouse of great 

21? IdlmM their nam f are mentioned - w=fwr, TTKiTf=*rf«rrgr and 

SVfefetj el f C0Uld be even read 7 and ^ 4. 25) Better read 

^,i.r W * ’ for a s ™ llar ex P re3 sion, see below 20.30-21.1. 26) Infinitive with hr or jr 
is taken by some for TO***. Here we have a beautiful description of the sun set Pt D 
alavama has put together the descriptions of sun-set from the pp. 15, 73 75 82 alone 

ith Gujarati translation and appreciative remarks (ripviTTh 1, Baroda 1963) ’ ' 

* aSe 1 *>— ,ines: 3 l is seen here and there. 10) Note the repetition of similar 

oftt th?Durbf ri ”f 0° ‘k 6 Pr ° r' ■ 17> ™ S ParagraPh giVCS a detailed desor *Ph°u 

the Durbar > of tb e king. It is attended by dignitaries exnerts etc frnm th* 

zr rr -as-s, a, z 

no P , P ’ , ' Tae term I TT f^r is a bit elusive; can it be ? 20) The term mrs-ranir 

as a good sense here The comparison is with well-known standwd figures like an* ^ fnd 
The poet is already referred to above n 24V w-a-wfi- -a t , ' T 

The king’s council has eieht. mcmhprQ_xrfi^-a- rr^r-^S ’_l * le 1( ^ ea ^ Physician of yore. 

and urnxtfer 22) Note Aoabhramlk’h^^' W'Sfc. ’Tfl%Wnrft 

23) refers to the ^™ ‘ ^ a '° ng With Sanskrit and Pr5kri ‘- 

who is iooked7pon as “ ame ° f 

l “” te *” ”«»” J &» "XX,™ “ ,X“r °' Sp “*“ 

» ijxsrt :r ***■■ * ” f - 

p 9w1 o . cprayer. &<) IKfTfflT. Are these some containers? 

14.26. *8) fsrtfrf^T is her lam1°l 1 )Th ' S f that We have two here; see the note on 

begins with six ntrs and there are 19 rud - m<5 . S C011SllluIe a Dan ilaka Wtl. Each line 

fourth lines. D S names are ,w " f T ^ ^ 20 in ^ second and 
13 V#*, 14 4 Te orT? ^1 No 8 ‘° the , namte of ^ (8 H 9 *+r, 11 Dm, 

here. These may be included under ^( 6 ™+ a^number“f ^ ^TTh^h™ ■ them 

that it is a each foot hn™ ni , i/- V . h y numoer or ^Tors). 19) The rhyme indicates 

happens toTffi “in Z^Vf) ^ S 4 ’ ^ 2) ' ^ 9th ™ 

perhaps presumes a ready made list of roots. ^ ^ 26) The string of verbal forms 

logefa^r^/i/Zve ^ astrolollT' , * an astro- 

b rote, inese astrological details are quite interesting. 5) J has 35 
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but P <33J; but both have mil at 11 below. 10) xm\ is f., but wMt and ^ are Mas. 
12) As to the source for the Uddyotana mentions ^rr^n^FT, i.e., a treatise on vsnclffr 

composed by a saint by name. Dr. Nemichandra, Arrah, drew my attention to the 
and also spared his personal copy (Banaras 1944) for my use for some time. Even on casual 
comparison one detects close resemblance in details and expression. The rnffSEKt gives $rr-TTf%- 
in this manner (p. 76): ^5%: | q+5Pfp fr^r(?r ? fas'TT'Tt TR'jfe: II 

SfflT vftvft I VItU: ll. The date of this ffT+fTr+ft is 

not known. It is not unlikely that it is a late compilation for practical purposes inheriting its 
basic material from Vaisnava, Jaina and Muslim sources. The Hindi translation casually notes 
that this work was written during the Mughal period, and hence salutations are offered to 
Rahamana along with Jaina and Hindu divinities. 13) The longer verses giving are in 

the $RSR;T metre (h", X, ^T, ff, ff, ff); and they are intervened by a TPTT. 

Page 20— lines: 2) Here is a reference to an author Vamgala, who is also called Rsi (line 
24 below) and possibly to his work Vamgalajayaga, see my paper ‘Vamakalakacarya: 

a forgotten Authority on Astrology’ in the Professor P. K. Gode Commemoration volume, pp. 
203-8, Poona 1960. 27) After bath, but before meals, the king is spending some time in the 

Drinking Hall, where he takes varieties of Wff, STRIff and 

Page 21 —lines: 2) Better for sfjnvft. The usual canonical phrase is ri+ri f^rir. 

s+rff-ffffff is taken obviously as a symbol of ideal qualities of a sHfUr. 7) qR"4TRqRf^T^"t is a 
standard phrase of the Ardhamagadhl canon, as in the passage cTf + % ^qfmrr q^TfqRRtcr#, 
ri^T— sRsrrfff, etc. (sfriRT^r, Sutra 105). 9) Compare 

the canonical expression fR (sfr^T^T, ^ 12) C f. the canonical 

expression: cf spunfqq+r ffrsRTgqRRm ^nfurcfr ririuifff 

I (sfriRT^T, FJ\ ? o £). 15) The prince studies for twelve years under his 

Teacher without even meeting his parents during that period (sr^rrPifr wpifiii), Uddyotana has, 
for the prince, 8+12 years’ but Bajna 6+10 years’ education. 24) The reference is to and 
his sons Ttrgr and others. 

Page 22— lines: 1) This list of 72 qRTs enumerated here (lines MO) differs in details from 
the one given in the for similar lists see (Ahmedabad 1935), pp. 13-4. 

These lists deserve to be compared in details, and their variations should be noted with reference 
to the place and date of the source. See also in this connection pp. 284 f. from ’ffRdfct 

3f>T TtffffFr by Dr. H. L. Jain, Bhopal 1962. 13) The second half of the first line is metrically 
defective? 28) 

Page 23— lines: 2) fhfri+T is not noted in PSM; it reminds one of 5R5TTF and (+R+, the 
latter, a sharpening stone. 9) The king is addressing the stable-keeper, so there seems to be 
some propriety, if not significance, in using the Gen. sing, termination —ft in ufe+j+ITft etc. 
(Hema. IV. 338). 12) In the second part of the 2nd line, are we to read gr+if ^ tf ? and then 
it is a *Ttfff. 13) The description of the horse has some Apabhramsa form, especially the Nom. 
sing in —Two Rhft passages in prose seem to be put together. This has close resemblance 
with some portions of the tale of who is also carried away by a horse. This resemblance is 

also seen in the names of his friend and of his horse 14) STfftrrTf Extremely 

frank or innocent; or are we to read sr^Rrftf ? 22) Some treatise on horses, B^cpor^ - , is being 

drawn upon. The list of the breeds shows that some names are regional and some indicate 
specific traits. These eighteen fall into three broad types etc. On other names of breeds 

see qnt^^=5=qq- ed. B. J. Sandesara, part 1, pp. 92, 113, 161 (Baroda 1956). The Asvasastram 
(Tanjore Saraswathi Mahal series, No. 56, Tanjore 1952) mentions 54 kulas of horses, pp. 66-7, 
which has some names like common with our list. See also some of the papers of P. K. Gode 
on this topic: ‘Some references to Persian Horses in Indian Literature from a.d. 500 to 1800’ 
Poona Orientalist , XI, i-ii, 1946, pp. 1-7. Some special Horse-names a.d. 1000-1200, fifft 
Tikamgadh, 1946, pp. 80-87. ‘Indian Horse-nomenclature’, 3'of? Sagar 1951, pp. 453-55. 

Page 2 4—lines: 12) 13) #rp^j or ? 15) Better 

read f+fpq-fR etc. 20) The metre is with four lines (uK^'wt). 30) That is how the 

ladies are in confusion at the arrival of the prince on the street. 
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Page 25— lines: 9) 16) The first line is metrically faulty; if is 

taken out, the first part would be allright, but the second part will be short. A good alternative 
seems to be to take as prose, and read rprpq ; in that case it becomes an , the 2nd and 

4th lines being of the same pattern. 19) qt7Tqp3=q?5Tq i:i q, W 23) ~f%^fpcrr. 

30) The metre is srfsr^T^TT, having four lines, each line with 25 *nqTs (4 X 5, 5). As required, out 
of the five q^qfqrs, the 2nd and the 4th are not a 5Tq°T. 

Page 2 6—lines: 1) The prince is compared with qRm, 3tST, W, qq, 

and ^rffffqR, and shown how he has his speciality, if not superiority over every one of them. 
The author himself explains his procedure in line 14: In doing so, he has availed himself of the 
mythological details about them: is darkish in colour, ‘EprsT is stained with the mark of a deer; 

3 +r has one thousand eyes; fqqqq has qrtcft in the left half of his body; and ^rf’TfTR has his 
body made of different pieces. This comparison is only partial. 4) Take spRTq | I, 
and the verse begins with fqqqrt etc. 13) presents some difficulty. Is it a wrong 

reading for qqRft? 11) qsqfaqq, some musical instrument, qT|1wqr stands for with the 
?qrq suffix —q ?37 (Hemacandra, VIII, iv. 429). 18) The first line has 27 UT^Ts and the second 30 
qrqrs of the Gatha pattern; it is qqqtfq also called fqqm. 26) %q q% to perspire? 34) This 
conversational style deserves attention. The author writes or recites as if some audience is before 
him; and this brings a little detached character to the descriptions. 


Page 27— lines: 7) This reminds of a similar context in the qnqpqRq T9; the author’s 
imagination has a touch of reality, 3ftq-fqq, upturned. Read q+T q ^rqWrsft. 12) The reading 
wavers between fq|37( =fqj| , $7) and fqw( ==f%w). 17) Metre needs that we read sq +N with 

JP. 21) sfRTTTf or of^jj sweet and prolonged. 30) The style of description reminds one here 
and there of Bana’s pattern of description of the f^sqrcqT (qqqvqff Peterson’s ed. p. 19). Many 
words need to be construed with double meaning. What follows here with qtff 1% corresponds to 
Bana’s qffiqq; of course the details vary, compare however K°njf*r etc. with Bana’s qqfqRFR^fq- 
fkq RR^lcfffifqcTT; etc. with qqfq^rwqqftq 


Page 28— lines: 11) The metrical form is qTgqr, with four lines, each having 6 37-f 17 WTs; 
and it is named 12) We have here a good list of trees. 19) There are four feet, each 

having four WTs; and it is called fw? or cFte'P. 24) Two possibilities of interpretation are: 
SRsq-fRWqTTffi or RNrfcrff. Better read with P 25) Natural antipathy 

is forgotten even by the birds and beasts in the presence of a great monk. The author himself 
explains when it is and why it is so here. This is known as an atUaya in Jaina terminology. 
Compare also the Yogasutra (II. 35) of Patanjali and the commentary of Vacaspati thereon: 
srfftnqffiRTqt dwWl 37cqrq: II qfdfedT- 

fp^T qq qfrRqqftfq ll. 29) qq^T+f as against fqrr=qTcr. 


Page 29— lines: 13) The Yati is not clearly felt at the end of the 3rd Caturmatra: this is a 
fff5?5T variety of the qPTr. 15) The Yati is not clearly felt at the end of the 3rd Caturmatra: This 
is a Vipula variety of gatha; so also note the second half in line 16. 16) Read rather fqfqfqqsft- 

jfffqqvr. 21) Again fqjTST in the first line; so also in the next two gathas. 27) Read rather 

1% q 3. 31) Put into inverted commas 'ifrqTf. 

Page 30— lines: 2) rfaq:. 6) The variation in the readings qq<7 and 

°rw is due possibly to the similarity of the written symbols for q and 37 in early Nagari script; 
see the chart of letters of Ms. J. For other cases of this change see Pischel: Grammatik §260. 
18) Note the fsppTr in the second half. 22) Note the fqjqq in the first half, and also second half. 
24) This is a common idea how in the perspective of large number of births and rebirths, all relations 
lose meaning or have a temporary meaning. Compare elsewhere: 33ft fq qrq Tpaft qf fqq ^TTsft fq 
frfq 1 urqr frfq qqbf Tprpjft fq q fffq wvrrft 11 qqffq qq qqqr ^frfq qqsfrqw 1 qRqff f% 
Tprorf Tfrqpq ll (Agas I960). 27) The metrical form shows some 

irregularity. The first line has 32 qprr s (14+18, the latter half like a gatha) and the second 
line 27 qws. 


Page 31 lines: 1) Here, it may be noted, is added to the standard list of four qtffiqs, 
namely, qi'4, FR, qjqr and 37tq. 6) There is fqqTpr in the first line; also in line 10 below. There 
is a partial effort for ^^qrsTqqqr which seems to be necessitated for achieving the figure of speech 
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sfT^TiWr. 12) J reads <pr. In Apabhramsa there are some instances of this type. See the paper 
of Dr. A. M. Ghatage: An unassimilated group in Apabhramsa in the Proc. and Trans, of the 
All India O. Conference XII, Benares, Vol. II, pp. 444 f., Benares 1946. 14) Some forms show 

Apabhramsa trend, for instance fq^. 15) Words like f^T, TFT^T, and mqq have 

to be construed with double meaning. 18) Note the here. 22) Here is a qT4T. 
23) The second part of the first line is slightly defective: are we to read wfgrw, perhaps a wrong 
reading for 26) The metrical form is doubtful; may be it is a prose passage. There are 

some Apabh. forms here and there. 30) These four lines are in feq'fr metre, each line having 28 
THTTs (6, 4x5, t); and the 1st and the last of the 5 qijffihrs are either a WT or contain all short 
letters. 33) Note the Wf. 

Page 32— lines: 1) ' sft etc. has a metrical ring, obviously a gatha of which the 2nd pada is 
short by two matras, one guru at the end. 5) The string of similies and the go together. 

It is P that uses fq^T, S4, fqq. 9) iTWT qvmT qifwfw I =F5T fvTT ™ 

II II ; for their detailed explanation, see Malaya giri’s commentary on 

the same. This is the Chief Minister among the ministers (§40). His post is obviously 

hereditory as stated by the author (line 9: . Elsewhere the ministers are 

compared with (16.19), and he is the chief among them, respected by all the ministers and 
feudatories. For the king, he was a good as a divinity, a Teacher cr Preceptcr, a Father, a friend, 
a brother and a relative (See also Rajasthan through the Ages p. 317, Bikaner 1966). 16) Now and 

then J shows the softening of q into q, 23) presents some difficulty; the Sk. 

text adds fqWFfqTfFcf WT Is it ? or ? 26) The first lines cf these three 

gathas are of the type. 30) P has a misreading for but it is sarcastically 

more intelligent to call a man It is interesting to note, in this context, that 3TsTT^(in his 

VIII. 6) calls a man I ThTfaffar r^HTTFTr 

II. 31) Either or qtrtqfiqrrnspT, the long vowel in ofixfTT is euphonic. 

Page 33— lines: 4) ^Ttiq^rf^spi of P is obvious in meaning; but qresrrcrsqr of J presents some 
difficulty. There is a ^ft word qTW meaning ‘a female elephant’ which does not suit the context. 
There is another word ‘quick’; so the phrase may mean ‘quickly got ready’; TTW-snHi^. 
The royal road was awfully crowded, so the root appears to be used specifically. 6) Note the 
fer^T in the first half of the 16) with the meaningless appendage 

27) This is a fitfir, with 30 rrFITs in each line (4 x7, 2, with a pause after 12 ^Ws). If the reading 
fefetT and (based on P) are accepted, it would be a metre with 31 Tims in 

each line, having a pause after 13 TTTTs. 18) There is STTTT^T in this expression. 21) Though 
in some gathas here the pause is not suitably after 12 *rms (thus showing fq^FF), the second^halves 
of some of them have nice 32) The monk divides his day into four parts (htfOTT)^ 

of which the first and the last are devoted to or study (^^Jhere); cf. W3T1 " XW 

i cfsfr fssrr f^FTFT^ fq n tsf ftttk fft i 

tFwrqfyq'' 30 ft qscsfti ii ftttnwt 26 . 11 - 12 . 

Page 34— lines: 11) Here we get an enumeration of the canonical texts, giving some idea of 
their contents. Somehow the 11th Anga Vixdgasuyam is missing here, and Ditthixaya, the 12th 
Anga, is duly noted. Among the Upanga texts seem to be mentioned only a few: ^Tfwi( r), 
T^T^irr, and (See Schubring’s enumeration, Die Leher der Jamas, §41). 

20) This is a reference to ten-limbed and five-limbed syllogism. Compare M^I<44A 

| q q JF F 5 # II K°-_ For details see the 

commentary thereon. 23) firfurT is an important branch of knowledge, and itches eight branches 
3PT FTt q I q Tl#l^ ^TTTfcT U 

Quoted in the srqqiq com. on the Vol. IX, p. 72 (Amraoti 1949);** compere also fq^Tq'WM, 

4. 1002 ff. (Sholapur 1943). 24) Perhaps the author has in view a reference to the text qFTPITfq, 

see FFTFcT, Vol. II. pp. 485 f., 611 f., 666f. 27) Both religious and secular studies were open 

to the Jaina monk. 28) qfeq fS4T is equally better. 29) These are the different postures 

of meditation. . 10 

Page 35— lines: 9) It is a qtfh, with two lines, each having 30 wms. The pause after the 12 

ttIFTs is not happy, as also in the next verse. 30) The major types of fpT and the reasons 
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or pretexts with which they are committed are enumerated here. 33) Compare ^ 

I cT. ^ VI. 16. 

Page 36— lines: 7) Hereafter there is a description of the hell, compare I. 5. 1-2; 

19, especially 47 if. For a detailed exposition of the hellish region see 
srfsRTR 2, especially 316 ff. (Sholapur 1943). Some lines have a metrical ring. 16) 

17) Obviously this line gives adjectives of but they stand with Mas. termination. 

32) The author gives a dramatic or conversational set-up to his description. 

Page 37— lines: 6) spr<M? 16) If it has no reference to monthly oblation, the reading of 
P can be adopted thus— 19) stm 3Tprf are colloquial pronunciation of arm, 
Imp. 2nd p. sing. The Apabh. dialect admits forms of this pattern, the Imp. 2nd p. sing, termina¬ 
tions being % S’ and tr. p solves this difficulty by giving the plural form 3rprn|. 24) The 
expressions in the second line are a contraction of TRT FRT. 25) 

also above (in 23) are in the Acc. Sing. 

Page 38— lines: 2) Please read 3) The consonant t could remain in words 

like If dropped, two similar vowels might coalesce and give rise to a word which 

would be of uncertain interpretation. Of course fsRT or sfPr (which may stand for sftsr, offer etc.) 
are not unknown in Prakrits. 10) Stress is repeatedly laid on the five sins resulting from the violation 
of five vows (3T%eT, flcT, WfTTT and ); see also above p. 37, lines 2-6. 14) P 

in the sense of WTcT; but *Rf has its correspondence in Marathi, Gujarati and Hindi (from its 
synonym =T5Jf). 15) ^ Imp. 2nd p. sing., usual in Apabhramsa as noted by Hcmacandra (VIII. 

iv. 387). 21-2) The metre is TteT (^T SET ); in one line (^°Tferf etc.) is possibly to be 

read as $■; it is also called 

Page 39 —lines: 1) Hereafter are detailed the various grades of feVfe and the miseries 
therein. 2) is a coin. Compare mT I T. ^ . VI. 17. 5) The doctrine of arf^T, in 

which f^TT is defined as TTrWtTTT TRSTR>P>f f|srT, has necessitated a detailed classification of 
Jivas according to the organs of senses etc. In this context, see Uttamdhyayana X. 5 f., XXVI. 69 ff. 

Page 40— lines: 9) The metre is $p£RT in four lines, each with UR T T T T with pauses 
after 7, 7. 13) Hereonwards are given the details about human birth. Compare 3TRrR*UUfTtTi|c=r 
T UPTTRr I T. VI. 18. 24) For a study of similar lists, see Otto Stein: The 

Jinist Studies (Ahmedabad 1948) pp. 97 ff; J. C. Jain: Life in Ancient India as depicted in the Jaina 
Canons (Bombay 1947), pp, 358 ff. These are andrya or RRt? people who never dreamt of any 
religious ^practice. 30) from URt ‘of defective speech’ PR 7 and qURT, cf. Marathi rrt and 

hRRr. Compare this topic with the Rtf'TPT X. 16 ff. 

Page 41 lines: 6) fETf ? 19) or tsRsrr, a pebble ? 33) This is a 

with 28 ums (6, 4x5, rr) in each line; the second line, however, seems to be little defective, since 
its first and second of the five Caturmatras are not suitably constituted. 34) This is fe^tas above. 

Page 42 lines: 1) This is a in two lines, each line having 30 FTTTs (4x7, 2) with a 
pause after 12 URTs. 4) Here onwards are detailed the causes etc. of 

Compare SRU | cT. VI. 20. 16) Read epssr^ ^ ?RX 

25) Whenever inconvenient words or expressions are used, we have the fugR! type of urTT. 

Page 43 —lines: 5) RSwTUr is already noted by Pischel ( Grammatik §§212, 534): so we have 
here future 1st p. sing. For similar forms see Hema. VIII. iii. 171. 18) The metre is 
with four feet (cf cf 5T U ff). 26) A fine piece of instruction cf general virtues which constitute 
worthy behaviour without any special religious bias. 27) Perhaps stfemif f Gr the sake of metre? 
28) Rather cffUR sq with p. 

Page 44— -lines: 9) The metre is RRR in four lines with 21 3RRs (UR U T U T u) with pauses 
a ter 7, 7. 12) In the earlier section TUURff described FUR}, and now he explains the 

asic causes that lead to it. 15) This is identical with VIII. 39. 16) Obviously the 

au' or is a ding UTj| as the fifth to the basic list of four WFfs. As the author’s explanation stands 
below, UR haste go under ^ both arise out of the generic ws&. 23) On the four degrees of 

See ^ ^ VI11 - 10 ’ es P ec ially the Am (Bombay 1932);RT>rU2UR, 
~?83f. (Bombay 1916); H. Glasenapp: Die Lehre Vom. Karman in der Philosophic der 
Jamas (English version, Bombay 1942) pp. 9-10, 
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Page 45— lines: 9) FFFtT, Nom. pi. 10) Note the f^n^T in the second half. F?fFF ^FPTFt- 
sppF 12) Note the similar opening set-up of these stories. 15) The author has in view the terri¬ 
tory of Kane! inhabited by Dravida people. The name THFT is typically un-Sanskritic. 17) The 
description looks like decorational addition. It is full of slesa and in Apabhramsa, and obviously, 
a standardised description. 21) or #F, child. 25) Her name is tiffeuft as noted below /. 27. 
26) cftFFTFT to Ganges is looked upon by Jaina authors as FlFFFFT; cf. SFTFTFTFRFTFF^FT: fFFFT- 
^rpTTF - I frfT’TTTfsfuT'TTd^ FTFFF ffiFF? I! ^ II Ratnakarandasrdvakdcara , Bombay 1905. 

Page 46— lines: 1) A fine subhdsita; read IftR 5) Here is the description of the advent of 
autumn. 9) Ff|F(<FlfeF) for Ffg^r would be more appropriate in the context. In close writing 
g is likely to be misread as m. 12) FTFcf=FFRT (perhaps contaminated with FFT%). 17) Note the 
use of # with infinitive also p. 48 1. 3. 18) The form WT deserves attention. 28) Or even 

FF-F^TF^FTFTF-F%F. 

Page 47— lines: 5) The term FlF appears to be used in a general sense ‘song’. 6) There 
are two halves, with two parts in each. The final vowel each part may be read short or long: 
accordingly, the metrical form is either (13-11) or fjT'TFF (4x3, —; 4,4, —■). Some have 
cffg'sfT with 14-12. See Velankar: S^^SF?nFFF, p. 351. This is in Apabhramsa. The earlier Ms. 
has FTF, but FTF in the later. For some remarks on this couplet see A. Master: BSOS, XIII/2, 
p. 412 f. 9) Because it is a word, the spelling has become uncertain or ^rfst. 18) “FfiTF 
stands without any termination, perhaps a Prakrit form for the subconscious ofINf in Apabhramsa. 
20) Such catch expression could retain the consonant cf. 

Page 48— lines: 4) Even the later Ms. P. retains some cases cf the softening of intervocalic 
T to ?, which- is looked upon as a characteristic mark of Sauraseni, here, for instance, FtFK. 
5) Both the forms FR-FFT and gtfcFFT have grammatical justification. 7) FU=-3FPT? 8) Better 
FFTFTfFFt or even FFTFTffiqFRFff or FFTFTfdFiF^Tff cTsff ( —fit). 12) ^ ^ 

FT FT, FT^i|, fFFFF these constitute the collective cries of people (FSTFFsi) : so obviously FT-FT 
does not go with FT^?[. Read in the foot-note 10 T for F^dt’ and in 12 ‘p FT^ffor FT FT . 
The reading of P might have been ^ ^ Fft FT 16) Here are being referred to RTffiFRs etc.; 
and some of their mutually inconsistent statements are being quoted. The authorities mentioned are 
FF, 5FTF, FTFFtFT, FTF°FF and the sources in view are FRF, TRTF and FtcTT. 18) Here we get four 
Sanskrit quotations, FFRF in metrical form, which appear to have been taken, may be even in a 
mangled form, from some'^Ffd texts. The line fFFTFFT etc. is found in the FlfFW[fF III. 17. 
Vide my paper ‘Sanskrit Passages in the KM., The Adyar Library Bulletin, Vcl. XXV, paits 1-4, 
pp. 353-59. 23) Note the striking difference in the readings cf J and P, the former easier for 
interpretation. FfgFR presents some difficulty, but indicates that he should not have a fixed 
residence at any one place. F^TgR, F3?R, FRF3\ FTFRR, FFTF and 5*FR cover deities as well as 
places. The following observations from the Rajasthan through the Ages (Bikaner 1966), pp. 403-4, 
are useful: ‘Of these the Gangadvara is the well-known site where the sacred waters of the Ganga 
reach the plains. Prabhasa might be either Prabhasa-Scmanatha or Prabhasa-Kuruksetra, more 
probably the latter, the sanctity of which dates from a very early period. Puskara is the well-known 
Tlrtha of this name near Ajmer. Lalita might be the Lalitesvara of Prayaga, mentioned in the 
Skanda-purana. It speaks of Bhadresvara on the Kali as a jyotirlinga. Hemanta and Vlrabhadra 
are yet to be located.’ The nature of the FTfIfFF prescribed is given in prose in this paragraph, 
and the following verses constitute a criticism of it. 

Page 49— lines: 1) Obviously people from distant south went to the Ganges. The practice 
of throwing into the streams the bones of the dead is being referred to in line 5 below. ^ 15) Here 
the author mentions the Karma doctrine according to which one is responsible for one s Karmas, 
past and present; either one has to experience their fruits or exhaust them through penances. The 
favour or frown of the Almighty and priestly Praysacitta have no value at all. Such a philosophy 
cuts at the very root of prieslly rituals, and hence that eternal antipathy between the priest (FTsCTF) 
and recluse (ftFF)- 10) This is a moral code, put in some details. 30) the beginnings of these 
tales havejilmost a common pattern, compare §§87 and 96, also 110, 126 and 141. 

Page 50— lines: 2) Why the territory was named SFPFt is explained here. 3) Note the style 
of putting things, the graded use of numerals and the colloquial expression at the close of the 
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passage (especially the Apabhram^a forms in the last sentence). 5) qffiwffq ? 15) This question- 
and-answer style is more suited, for recitation before an alert audience. There are some ApabhramSa 
forms. 22) Note some of the striking differences between J and P: and SPPT?:, ^FpFcT 0 or 

qTffcPN: etc., as understood by the Sanskrit Digest. 29) 

Page 51— lines: 1) J has both the readings hfbrqt and qf^aft while P has an uniform reading 
qftfHft. 15) cTzrq;cq%sft, Sk. text has qqiTq%4r:; does this stand for tT'ETT^T: if not ^’TTfctr^r: ? 
21) Compare qfar—4T 5TT^'1% f^TI 4T I. 29) Here we have a description of 

the q#cT season. 31) A bridegroom wears a red garment. 33) see my Notes on the 

Lilavai pp. 333-4. 

Page 52—lines: 10) Acc. sg. 12) The following metrical piece is called 

The first four are lines, each having 28 qT4Ts (6,4x5, long): and the next unit is a jftfq 
(4x7, 2;12). 27) The Ms. J writes the peculiar 3j which anticipates the present-day tendency. 

Note the use of (line 4 above) and The sunset and the spreading darkness are graphically 
described. 

Page 53— line: 22) Better read ^TPT^ft for 

Page 54—lines: 8) Is the metre 3^4^47 ? 13) ojur goes with cfirffg; that is why perhaps 
J omits this. 17) Are we to read 4|Tcf fq^T ? 22) Rather read TffT Wffff I dT f%fW etc. 
28) fk fqqM? 

Page 55— lines: 4) The form f^qqzr deserves notice. Hcmacandra has noted the form %T C R7 
as a speciality of PaiSacI. 6) artTitxr^TTcqq. 7) Rather ^rTTT^. cf. and its Marathi prototype 

*1%. 10) The passage beginning with and ending with vnqfq (line 21 below) is edited (from J), 
translated and annotated by A. Master in the B.S.O.A.S. Vol. XIII, Part 4, pp. 1005 f. The dialect 
illustrated here is Mid-Indian colloquial and runs parallel to the ApabhraiiuSa known to us from 
literature. The text differs here and there from the one presented by Master; ther eadings are 
exhaustively noted; and there would be a good deal of margin for difference in interpretation. Is the 
particle q or sq used in this passage to be spaced off from the word to which it is appended? 
16) According to the Editor of Rajasthan through the Ages (Bikaner 1966), p. 384, the Bhattaraka 
of Mulasthana is the Sun-god of Multan. ‘The story of Samba, as we have it in the OTRFJTFT, 

and shows that it was qTRT, a Yadava prince cured of leprosy, 

who started the new form of Sun-Worship, brought the magas to JambudvTpa and built the famous 
temple of Mulasthana or Multan.’ Mahakala Bhattaraka is the Saiva temple of Mahakala in 
Ujjain in Central India. 19) The reference to Prayaga-vata is interesting, and the following 
observations from the Rajasthan through the Ages may prove useful: ‘Suicide at Prayaga is mentioned 
in the Bdlardmdyana of Rajasekhara. Yuan Chwang speaks of it in the following words: 
‘Before the hall of the temple there is a great tree with spreading boughs and branches and 
casting a deep shadow. There was a body-eating demon there, who depending on this custom (viz., 
of committing suicide), made his abode there. Accordingly to the left and right one sees heaps of 
bones. Hence when a man comes to the temple, there is every thing to pursuade him to despise his 
life and give it up. He is encouraged thereto both by the promptings of the heretics and by the 
seductions of the evil spirit. From early days till now this false custom has been practised (Beal, I, 
p. 232)’. Something similar must have been taking place at Gahgasagara where the pilgrims 
bathed at the junction of the Gaiiga and sea, and if tired of life, hurled themselves to death by 
falling on the image of Bhairava.” See also the papers of P. K. Gode: Aksayavata, ABORI, Vol. 
38, pp. 82-9 and Religious Suicide at the Sangama, in the S. K. De Felicitation Volume, Bulletin of 
the Deccan College R. I. 25) The author lays more stress on and than outward 

purificatory rites which come under The Editor of the Rajasthdna through the Ages, while 

observing: ‘Partially the Hama practice of sallekhand also seems to have been motivated by such a 
belief has not taken into account the definition and the mental attitudes of Sallekhana, see for 
instance, the Ratnakarandaka, vv. 122 ff. His reference to manoratha-kdmita-patana in the Sama- 
raiccakahd (p. 438) is not a Jaina practice, and cannot be connected with Sallekhana as implied by 
the way in which the sentence comes after a reference to Sallekhana. The quotations^from the 
Bhagavati Aradhand, given in the footnotes, themselves do not justify this observation on the 
Sallekhana practice. 
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Page 56— lines: 5) of the usual enumeration is covered here by cTR and 21) 

From this paragraph No. Ill we have the episode of RTTfeT. A running and close (wherever 
the original is followed) summary of it in Prakrit verses (sometimes borrowing words and phrases) 
is found in the of (c. 1073-1083 a.d.), with the of (1134 a.d.), 

ed. Muni Shri Punyavijayaji, pp. 222-25, Prakrit Text Society Series No. 5, Varanasi 1962. Some 
passages are mechanically imitated. 22) Something like the ^j^RRE - even in prose (here) which 
shows some Apabhramsa tendency as well. 28) is obviously a reference to the spqWRr 

of also known as 29) The reference is to the 23rd dhfTT, qTRTR, the son &f <RRT 

or cTThT, who was born at cfTTRdT. 31) The personality and character of are effectively 

sketched by contrast. 

Page 57 — lines: 5) Read ‘ hRTlRTT rrRR^Y %. 16) or 3R4— does this refer to pluck¬ 

ing ornament from the ear? 18) and ordinarily mean the same, ‘a pair’. Perhaps 3pR5' has 
the meaning of ‘vicinity’, cf. Marathi 3 Rc5. 24) Here we get a list of vocations which were looked 
upon as respectable in those days. 29) srfcTGSR was obviously a famous town in the 
in the days of Uddyotana. From Varanasi to Paithan one has to cross a thick forest. 

Page 58— lines: 2) We have here a typical description of a RTTTffiT of that time. 9) This 
episode reminds one of the tale of and in the 2nd 3R. 26) Read 

fa 

Page 59— lines: 1) Read ^ if or ^ cjfR. 4) ipTTs are an itinerant tribe which first settled 
in different parts of Punjab, Kashmir and then came south-wards. During my visit to Kashmir in 
Oct. 1961, Dr. Raghavan, Mrs. Raghavan, Dr. H. L. Jain and myself visited Gulmarg. Pointing 
to a group of huts in the valley, I asked my pony-man as to what it was. He told me in broken 
Hindi that it was the ‘Dranga’, meaning ‘village of Gujaras’. 5) It is a fgq-qR song about a white 
bull or ox; each line has 14-12 rfRTs (4x3, - ; 4,4,--); read rather . See A. Master: 
BSOAS, XIII, 2, p. 413. 15) Here is a reference to artificial head-dress of actors. 

Page 60— lines: 16) 5ft 3H TfffR is a colloquial context to introduce a description. 17) In 
this group, the first is a iftffi (with 30 wms in each line); and the rest are gathas with their lines 
interlinked by ^^RTT. Rather VRTTffir. 22) Tiiis passage also l^as a metrical ring. Some of 
the pairs are clearly etc. 26) Here we have the summer described. 

Page 61— lines: 15) Compare with this episode the tale of and spjppr in the 

2nd ?R. 20) Please read 21) We should put a Danda after Tcft I. Then 

rr to sqTW is a gatha, the first part ending with RR??. 28) As it stands, it is a Tffcr (with 30 TfRls 
in each line) perforce; but if fiRTl is omitted, along with J, in the second line, then it is a TRt. 
31) qwr=^rTRT? Hemacandra recognises 3FT as a postposition of the Infinitive, the forms of 
which are often used for the Gerund, 

Page 63 —lines: 18) These lines (18, 20, 22, 25) are metrical; the pattern is tRRTft; it is 
difficult to name the exact type, because there is syllabic variation here and there due to dialectal 
differences and uncertainty of readings. The dialect is Mid-Indian colloquial, not necessarily of 
any rigid literary type known to us. It is significant that they are put in the mouth of tlR-RTcFC 
TTfxR and wgn are justified, but *RfT is perhaps a wrong reading, resulting from contamination 
with another similar word, jr is a village, an encampment of an itinerant tribe like the RTTs. 
For some discussion and notes on these pieces, see A. Master, BSOAS, XIII, 2, p. 410. See the 
notes on p. 59 as well. Dr. D. Sharma’s observations {Rajasthan through the Ages, Bikaner 1966, 
pp. 354-5) are interesting in this context: “In villages direct democracy operated even more 
effectively than in towns. An interesting example comes from the Kuvalayamdla, where one 
Mayaditya brings together the grdma-mahattaras and tries to commit suicide, after telling them 
as follows: ‘I have committed the greatest crime of doing ill to a friend. Hence 1 shall enter a 
burning fire. Kindly give me fuel and fire’. The mahattaras gave their opinions about the 
character of the sin suggesting various means by which he could expiate it and when the “ jettha - 
mahamayahara say ala-dr amga- sami” (the Chief mahdmahattara, the lord of all the dranga ) advised 
Mayadifeya to enter the sacred waters of the Ganga, all of them echoed the former’s words by advising 
the latter to go to the Ganga river, bathe in it, and give up his body by starving himself to death”. 
Page 64— lines; 2) The first line is metrically defective. 3) This idea of seeking shelter is as 
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old as Jainism. Note the usual recitation: SRfcfT *RW, feT etc. 9) Rather $FT for Sp 3 !. 

28) cTsrfwr is located in the 3 tRTTT 30) This paragraph is in Apabhramsa, mixed up with some 
usual Prakrit forms. 31) ^rwsft or T3Te or tTTcT: ? 35) Better read W3WTW; other¬ 

wise the presumption would be that the Samavasarana of Rsabha had visited Taksa&la. 

Page 65— lines: 2) The Sanskrit version has SRTqSPTqt for which, therefore, should 

be read by it as ^ptqTfsft. 8) Here is a list of praiseworthy channels of expending wealth. 13) 
That is how the traders prepared themselves for a trip on business. 14) fTcrfqqT 31RfTPTf, middlemen 
or commission agents were encouraged. 17) ? 20) Lobhadeva is bringing horses for sale 

from Taxila (in the Uttarapatha) to Sopara (in the Daksipa-patha) near Bombay: the horses, 
obviously, fetched good price in the South. 22) It means that in the local Traders’ Association 
the traders from other parts of the country narrate their experience and receive a 
Farewell, symbolised by and cTTRR (). “Traders coming from outside 

reported their sales and purchases to it. A dek of the dealers from outside, assembled at Pehoa, 
granted certain donations to a number of temples. Commenting on the term nanade&agata-bhata- 
ka-vyuvaharaka-de& of the record Buehler writes: The word deil which I have translated by 
foreman means literally guide, instructor. It would seem that the dealers had appointed a manager 
who acted in their name’. Though this is a possible interpretation, we can have better sense if we 
interpret the word DesI as Sreni, or guild of dealers.” See Rajasthan through the Ages, pp. 495-6. 
28) This is an interesting passage indicating what commodities fetched more price in which parts 
of the country. Some statements seem to be made in a light vein. 

Page 66 — lines: 19) We get here a string of nice similes or qqrrs. 27) Better TfTTRg q 

Page 67— lines: 1) That is how the traders’ ‘fleet’ is made ready. Some of the rituals (/. 5 f.) 
are quite interesting, and the various items in the boat (/.8 f.) deserve special note. 5) Better 
sftfw. 17) The routine is not quite clear. We may take in the sense of ‘thereafter’. 18) For 
partial comparison, see the tale of qN£q and in which also the appears, 

2 nd Bhava. 

Page 68— lines: 17) The passage gives a good glimpse of the popular religious attitude and 
propitiation of several deities mentioned by name. See also § 34 above and § 395 below. Capdika 
is promised a pa&u here; and earlier (§32), the king is shown to be ready to offer his head to 
Katyayani for procuring a son. On Remanta etc. see Rajasthan through the Ages, pp. 392 f. 
24) This is a Dandaka (6 tq+wqs). The first line has an additional qNf at the end; so also the 
last line, if fq is treated as a part of the line. 

Page 69 lines: 1) This context of the shipwreck may be compared with the one in the 
IX. 14) Here and there one finds some metrical ring in this passage. 27) That is a 
part of the routine of preparing gold from baser metal. 

Page 70 lines: 1) Compare this episode of birds with a similar context in the story of 
for instance, in the qfdTTTTRr (Bombay 1943), 93. 158 ff. Here it is TTCS, elsewhere it is 
spelt sits’. It looks like a hybrid word —ts means ‘head’, ‘portion of the body above the neck.’ 
sr or sit stands for q or qT meaning ‘two’: a bird having two heads. Ganda-bherunda is a famous 
title, and the Govt, of Mysore has an emblem like this. 

Page 71 lines: 2) In this paragraph we get significant observation on the striking charac¬ 
teristics, both stylistic and structural, of Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhramsa. Obviously, the author 
discloses his liking for Apabhramsa. He recognises Paisac! as the fourth variety, but attributes it 
to Pisacas who dwell in the udara of the Vata tree. 10) For a detailed study of these Paisac! 
fragments, see A. Master: BSOAS, XII, 3-4, 659 f. His readings and renderings need minor 
improvements here and there: still he has given very useful material for the study of these passages. 
For further notes see also *F. B. J. Kuiper: ‘The Pai^acI Fragment of the Kuvalayamala’, Indo- 
Iranian Journal, Vol. I, 1953, No. 3. 11) The word qfoft is illustrated by Hemacandra VIII, iv, 307. 
12) Here Hema. TTTtcRt, VIII, iv, 307. Better read BrdTcRTvF. 13) Here also in 

Hema., Ibid. 310. 20) The author hits at Sanskrit (/. 2 above) that it has 3 Tqq x KdffRI etc., but his 
PaisacI style (//. Ilf. 17 f., 19 f.) is not much different. -~- 

Page 12—lines: 8) Compare p. 55. /. 26. 16) Are we to read ? 23) ‘Moha’ 

means here infatuation with excessive sex-impulse. 27) for metre. 31) In these 
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descriptions the author easily adopts Apabhramsa: perhaps these are popular Varnakas, to be 
repeated here and there; see also below lines 35 f. Better read ^r^?T3Tt we have q&T here. 

Page 73— lines: 3) There is in the prose passage here. 4) Indra plucked with his 

Yajra the wings of flying mountains and made them settle down on the earth: for a graphic 
description of this, see the 224-35. 5) The second line is metrically defective (in the 4th 

pada). 12) These are symbolic gestures to indicate that he wants to meet her in private 
(see next page, lines 23 f.). 16) The sunset and the spreading darkness are graphically described; 

see also p. 52, /. 24 f. 1 

Page 74— lines: 4) The author develops a nice conflict. 11) The period of twelve years has 
some significance. 

Page 75— line: 26) Note the imagery in this description. 


Page 7 6 — lines: 1) The details are significant from the point of view of srrfafe. 19) There 
is a metrical ring about etc. In fact, by reading qqtqrpTT, we have a gatha ending with 

Then with some metrical defects, the subsequent portion ending with dfa is a unit. 

Page 77— lines: 15) Here is a reference to the festivity of 23) He has expressed 

himself by SfiTtfecT. 

Page 78 —lines: 9) The author is referring to some and its section 

In the TTRT(T of q'lWTTT (Benares 1929), there is a (No. 23) which is called 

and the No. 2 contains an expression ^itiWITT. 13) This is a group of fgrrrt lines; 
line 15 presents some difficulty; are we to read firipf ? 

Page 79— lines : 8) This reminds us of the famous illustration of ‘ q^T ’: see ^TTfrr- 
(Agas 1960) 64-65. The anecdote of which is given by Subhacandra in 

his commentary on these gathas, is an old one, and is referred to in the Bhagavatl or ( Mula —) 
Aradhana (Sholapur 1935), gathas 1799-1800. 30) qfk shows how the author slips into Apabhramsa 
forms. 

Page 80 —lines: 5) This is the illustration of See my paper on this in the 

Munshi Jndological Felicitation Volume, pp. 201f., Bombay 1962. 13) See T. Sutra VI. 6; qfqf 

need not be taken as the technical term: it just means ‘guarding’ of in nine ways (fffi, 

sfrrfkcr and sprritfer by tfRT, qffiT and ^w). 16) Here is an interesting reference which sheds some 
light on the organisation of Jaina Samgha. A Carana monk (who is defined here) does not initiate 
others into the order, because he has no that is, he has no monks who follow him in his 

tour. We get here a clue for the etymology of the term rppj, which indicates a group of monks 
who accompany an while he is touring. 18) qvTq Paiithana. The Sanskrit digest 

adds more details, because, later on, the place attained more fame and attracted pilgrims. 22) 
Rather read 0 *raV4ri-H ,J fT •.. I 

Page 81 —lines: 1) Here follows, at the end of the five Tales, a didactic discourse on qfar, 
TFT, TRT, afar and rffi, under the sway of which the soul wanders in Samsara: when these passions 
surge, one must restrain them; and when they start operating, they must be made pointless. 


31) Better 

Page 82— lines: 12) The sun-set is graphically described intentionally putting together a 
number of similes, often based on #<T. Better WT-fcT. 15) Rather fe. 25) Some Apabhramsa 
forms are used. In the Brahmana families pppfr was being repeated. 31) These details are interest¬ 
ing, because they refer to a number of places and temples: WT^PWIW, 

^rrqrfOTT^, qcqyftffi (see also p. 99, line 22), fsfiPpf, fTRIf, T’TPffiW, ^T|- 

was being recited in the STTTPT (Tf^TRq ? ). 

Page 83— lines: 1) This Tl^rr is perhaps TlfIn the Tamil country there is a 
goddess Korravai, who is a deity of victory and identified with fiTTeft. 4y The conversations in the 
apartments of courtezans give a good picture of the activities there, besides mentioning many 
items of domestic use. 12) May be a little exaggerated, we get here, in the following verses, some 
glimpses of the fashionable and luxury-loving section of the society. 31) Read qfri^T. 

PageJ4—, lines: 12) This and the next are fgr<£l lines. 14) Note the forms srfkqewsft 

and compare them with Marathi counterparts like %&, qfk^ etc. We get here some^idea of the dress. 
16) There are Apabhramsa forms here and there: (lines 18-9), 
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22) These are lines. 24) Here are mentioned the attendants, or the conventional company, 
of the king. is one of them. 25) 27) It is a catching contrast between the 

courtezan and the monk. 

Page 85— lines: 14) fqzraff etc. and g rrr etc. are two lines of the Gatha. 27) Though the 
ring is slightly different in these two verses, the pattern of rflffTs conforms to the Gatha type. 

Page 86— lines' 21) The king first hears an engrossing episode of the bed-room; then he 

sees a saint engrossed in meditation; and lastly, he crosses a highly passionate, yet devoted beloved. 

r _ i 

Page 87— line: IS) T7VT, some miraculous movement, jumping up like a flash 

of lightning (see above p. 73, /. 24). 

Page 88— lines: 2) Some of the ideas in this paragraph closely resemble those in the 
3 and 10—especially in the context of the rarity of human birth and of religious instruction. 
14) The verse etc. is attributed to ; it is traced in the 831 or 832. 

ffmn" 23) One is reminded of the oft-quoted verse: |cf 5TH fwffff fw 1 

ffRff 'mvrf c r II 

•o 

Page 89— line: 1) This is a of the gp^'g’t'T, and it is followed by its in the next 

paragraph. There are three kinds of souls: 3^^, and 

Page 91—lines: 10) This is called by the author. The first verse is The 

next looks a bit irregular with 28 or 29 FTTrs in the first line and 30 FTTfs in the second. The third 
is a The last verse is in Apabhramsa; it has 28 rflTTs in the first line and 26 in the second 
line (which is a good fgqsRt line). Is redundant; or are we to read ^ STffff fq?5W? 15) 
to greet with the word (>^>^rf) TlfT3ft>sftaTTfGft; 21) For details see 

W. Schubring: The Doctrine of the Jamas (Delhi 1962), §170. 24) But who has and where is 
narrated the WPtT of Dharmanandana ? The Sanskrit recension has no remark corresponding to this. 

Page 92— lines: 12) We get here in the following sections, the conventional description of 
the Saudharma-kalpa, Padmavimana, the rebirth of Lobhadeva’s soul there, the attendants, the 
way in which he was introduced to the heavenly environments, and his recollection of the past life. 

Page 94— lines: 4) Compare wi%*riffr para 12-14. 8) The first two verses are in 

metre; the third is a Tirqr ‘and the fourth is ^ a each foot having 13 (4, 4, 5) 

10) The metrical form is 23) A nice simile with plenty of double meaning. 


Page 95— lines: 7) The text of P shows a gap. As the query stands, there should follow 
(according to J) a description of after 3rffr if; but instead we get the description of the images. 
May be that the description of it is missing. For the description of images, see para 129. 

12) We get here some details of the Puja. 15) This and next are in fgqr^t metre. 20) See the 
para 138. 24) In these verses, the Five Paramesthins are saluted, and then the religious 
duties of house-holders and monks are enumerated in short. 

Page 96—lines: 5) Here (also p. 110, line 7, but P WWTCt) the name of UHff? in heaven is 
TJrTffTT, but elsewhere (p. 229^ line 25) RrffTTTT. Looking at the various readings together, rrFnTcT 
in heaven is WWIT and is 9) All the five Jivas (of Canclasoma etc.) meet here in 

the Saudharma-vimana. 11) There is the here. For a canonical back-ground of these 

detafis see how god is going to the WWW of FfTffk in the 28) Compare 

paras 21 etc. Here we have a good description of the Samavasarana, incorporating 
most of the conventional details about the TTffffTffs etc. Compare also (Sholapur 

1943) IV, 710 ff. V P 

Page 97 lines. 9) Here we are given a description of the Tt%^j4's; compare 
IV. 919 f. 27) Hereonwards follows a nice discourse on Jiva, its nature, its relation with Karman, 
its migration through various births, and its final liberation. 


. ** age 99 lines: 3) This tale of a wild rat is as good as an independent, or even a detached, 
episode. 17) Read 3T°TFR %. 19) 3{fqfbrT is an Apabhramsa form, 

Page 100 line: 12) That is a good list of the repeated instructions in the order of monks. 

. ^ age ^91—lines: 4) Even the wild rat is behaving like a saint in human birth. Ewn a lowest 
being can attain liberation in due course. This gives a lesson to and holds a hope before others. 
13) Rather Tffte for grfte. 17) Better 
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Page i02— lines: 18) Read Perhaps we have to read 31) Note 

is being addressed.. 

Page 103— lines: 17) The metre is 32) There is a reference here to 

RftoEFT. 

Page 104— lines: 7) Daksinapatha is looked upon as full of plenty’ a veritable heaven indeed. 
21) a branch of knowledge which deals with mining. The trees indicate the hidden wealth 

below: this is a common idea, see IV, p. 36 (ed. Kale, Bombay 1925). The secondary 

branches or roots of the Malura tree indicate the presence of wealth below. Is fsiW'l^ISFft a form 
of the Gen. dual ? The extent, nature and the depth also are indicated by the size, 

juice and height of the tree. 

Page 106— line: 6) TjRT- or perhaps a person who sits in the latticed topmost 

cage or cabin of the ship and views things at a distance. 

Page 109 — lines: 26) The two names (p. 104. 8) and here, refer to the same 

town. Better read (seep. 105 line 10). 35) present participle Norn. Sing. 

Page 110 — lines: 7) See above the note on p. 96, line 5. 8) This is called fqnpFFT 

elsewhere, see p. 162. 1. 9) See p. 92, lines 1 f. 

Page 111— lines: 27) ^TwTT possibly refers to some canonical text, ‘sft rf to 

’ % may be even a quotation: it resembles the style of the Acaranga-sutra. It is a ^ of 
what is called the traWTcT style Pt. Bechardasaji informs me that this is traced in the 
^fT^TsbTTTfvT:, p. 661. 30) The Lion is called 32) Likewise had given to 

a dying dog which consequently was born as god. The tT^tvrT^^cftT of TTferM refers to it in this 
way: tTTTfsf TT qTqTTTTf WTCFTT t TRTT- 

sftsnrcT ii ^ii 

Page 112 — lines: 4) Read qmV. 6) We have the here. 9) The descriptions in 

prose on this page (lines 9-12, 14-19 and 21-24) are affected by Apabhramsa forms. 21) Here the 
wild, if not wildly cruel, habits of the -R^s in the Vindhyan range are described. The author has 
given above, p. 40. lines 24 f., a good list of people; and here he gives the description of a 
typical in the Vindhya religion. These people are called irreligious, and this picture shows 

what the author means by religion. 27) The advent of summer is described. 

Page 113 — lines: 6) Apabhramsa forms are found in the descriptive passages on this page, 
see lines, 6-8, 10-12 and 21-24. 20) Some metrical defect in the first line; ^T^fcrqr? 29) 

Nom. pi.? 

Page 114 — lines: 8) The elephants had enough evidence on their person that they had come 
from a watery spot. 23) Here is reference to 3TTT:?nTT or 3TRcfe. 

Page 115 — lines: 4) The statue of Arhat is on the head of the Yaksa. Very often the image 
of ParSvanatha is found on the head of Padmavatl: this idea is as old as Uddyotanasuri’s time. 
In this context, Dr. U. P. Shaha, Baroda, writes to me thus: ‘About your inquiry regarding the 
earliest Yaksa image having a Jina-image on top, I must say that I do not remember any image prior 
to about eleventh century. But Yaks! images with Jina on top are known from at least c. sixth 
century (a. d.), and you will find a bronze of Ambika (c. 6th century) illustrated as fig. 14 in my 
book, Akota Bronzes, published by the Government of the old Bombay State (by its Department 
of Archaeology and Archives). In this context the following observations of Dr. D. Sharma (Raja¬ 
sthan through the Ages, Bikaner 1966, pp. 395-6) may prove interesting: ‘We have scriptural 
evidence too of the worship of the Yaksaraja, Kubera. Many images of this potbellied god have 
been found in Rajasthan. The image of Jaina Kubera from Bans! (near Chitor) is of excellent 
workmanship. It depicts miniature figures of a Jina both in the crown and the head of the deity 
(Researcher I, p. 18).’ 12) First two verses have p 

Page 116 — lines: 9) This is a reference to the For a detailed conversation on the 

recognition of the ‘ ' see the part I, pp. 135 etc. 17) P reads arf^friq for 

The metre is is a joint metre. 

Pagein — lines: 21) Some forms show Apabhramsa tendency. 27) is the 

with which the (namely WU etc.) is recited. A Brahmapa 

could be distinguished or was characterised by this otherwise he was just a beggar. 


2 
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Page 118 —lines: 6) Here is a list of the of this world; so here qqfff is substituted tor 

rfteT. 18) Note the Apabhramsa forms. 30) There is sjn^rqffqr in these lines. 

Page 119— line: 29) These are eight varieties of s^RRs. 

Page 120— lines: 4) The metre is fflficf. 26) 3rw-q*rnT ? 

Page 121— lines: 1) We have similes here based on 4) Rather “fTfTfTF T ? Note • 

the Apabhramsa tinge in the prose describing the river etc. 21) This poetic description of 

^cfT is quite catching. 

Page 123— lines: 7) This context reminds of the parrot episode in the Kddambarl. 14) 
Compare Kddambarl (Peterson’s ed. pp. 33-34) especially the expression 

qwr_etc. 19) Infinitive of purpose. 22) qqqwq is perhaps a short form (for 

domestic use) of Tq^-q^ above. 24) see above p. 16.23. 29) Some of these 

are the SFrfisrrs. 33) Are we to read ’ etc.? 

Page 124— lines: 18) and qqqq were famous as holy places even in the time of 

Uddyotanasuri. See p. 80 above. 28) As usual, in such descriptions, we get some Apabhramsa 
forms. We have 31) Read with J . 

Page 126—11. 18 f. The idea of a child being brought up in the herd of deer is not imaginary 
but a fact of experience. My friend Shri D. Puuttaswami, Mangalore, draws my attention to a 
cutting from an English magazine which deserves to be reproduced in this context: ‘Bedouins, 
hunting gazelle in the Syrian desert with the aid of a jeep, saw a strange ‘animal’ running with the 
herd. On capturing it, the tribesmen were amazed to find it was a boy about 14. The lad was taken 
to an asylum at Damascus, where he is being taken care of by the doctors. He can only mutter 
animal sounds and spends most of the time in the grounds completely naked. He will eat grass and 
his only drink is water from an ice-cold mountain stream. The lad runs amazingly fast, and until 
exhausted during the chase was able to outpace the jeep. It is thought that he is a Bedouin boy, who 
abandoned by his mother in the desert, had in some strange manner been living with gazelle.’ 
The caption of the cutting is ‘Real Life Tarzan’; and the photograph of the boy is given. 

Page 127— lines: 1) m qfikqq is the usual canonical phrase. 28) Better read qfqq 
qfqqrtr etc. 30) Rather qaqTtrqr. 

Page 128— lines: 3) qqqiq presents some syntactical difficulty? 11) Each line has 32 qrrrs. 
If the verse can be split into 4 lines, then the 2nd or the 3rd have the same pattern. Are we to read 
fbpqqqtnrr for qq ffipqqq to suit the rhyme? 13) Each line has 31 qrqrs, with a pause after 13 qrqrs 
and the third Caturmatra has five UTqTs. The author calls it qtfcTTT. 17) Rather qTqq for SOW. 
To converse in ^fpqiqrs was looked upon as a diversion. 

Page 129— lines: 3) The author shows that he is conversant with qTffSWq. In one verse, 
he outlines Sanskrit; but in Prakrit, he gives elaborate details covering more than a page. 

It is not unlikely that he is reproducing the details from some manual on that lore. Dr. Nemi- 
chandra Shastri, Arrah, informs me that these details about qrqqqTFT deserve to be compared 
with those in the q%rr, for Chaps. 68-9 and Chap. 70, and also 

Chaps 75 and 81. Some items are common, but there are differences as well. 26) In'this discus¬ 
sion which is mainly in gathas, there are a few verses, see lines 26, 29; p. 130, line 27; p. 131 

line 11. 33) Note is used: perhaps he has°a Sanskrit text before him. 

Page 132 lines: 1) We get some details about the fspsrrqT clan here. 14) That is how gods, 
men and Vidyadharas are to be mutually distinguished. 27) We get here the description of the 
mode of worship. 

Page 133 lines'. 15) It is interesting to note how both and qqqFsT are being associated 
with the srrqqt fq^TT. 

^ Page 134 lines: 17r) Here is the etymology of according to Jaina tradition. 

From his two sons > spfq^qqqiqr and qrfqfqj > ^ftqqqrff started gq and qvq qqs. qsqqfi > 
belong to the latter, [qqqsftj. 25) fqqqT-^ or -qqff is reached after‘crossing 
fqvsq as well as by one starting from qqNqr. 26) The first three verses are fitfas. All of 
them have sjq^nqqqr. 33) Note the Apabhramsa forms here. ^ 

Page 135 —lines: 6) This fqqqTjqf is located on the shore of the Southern Ocean; see also 
below 155.19. 21) We get here some idea of the equipment of the caravan. Cf. Lllavai 1065 f. 
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Page 136— lines: 4) Sometime the following verse or verses repeat the idea dontained in the 
prose above. That seems to be the stylistic feature of the author. 27) Obviously cHT (ffiv^r). 

Page 137— line: 8) This idea of ffrerfirff has gone a long way to consolidate the Jaina Samgha 
consisting of monks, nuns, laymen, and lay-women. 

Page 138— lines: 9) On q?5ri see, Otto Stein: Jinistio Studies, p. 19. 10) ^rTfi Gen. pi.? 
31) A serious conclusion is reached through jocular or half-serious arguments. 

Page 140— lines: 2) The Varnaka has some Apabhramsa forms. 29) rrT^qf=cf|T. 

Page 141— lines: 2) Uddyotana speaks more than once about Tepjffpf (see below 216.3). 

In this connection an observation of Dr. R. Williams (vide his thought-provoking paper ‘Before 
Mahavlra' J.R.A.S. April 1966) may be noted: ‘whilst the Svetambaras hold that Bsabha pulled 
out his hair in four handfuls, the Digambaras prefer to say that his loca was accomplished in five 
handfuls (See Sramana Bhagavdn Mahavlra , V, part i, p. 298)'. This difference does not seem to 
be sectarian. 5) This gives a good idea of what a means in Jainism. The equipments of 

a new monk are noted here. 

Page 142— lines: 21) Here is a nice discourse on Dharma, its practice and objective. The 
following details are available here: The five Astikayas; Jiva and Pudgala, and the resultants of 
their mutual relation, namely, the Seven Principles, fifa, fffffCT and fiTSrT are 

fully explained in §§ 233-34. 

Page 143— lines: 4) Better read ffffT. 23) Perhaps <Tc4^ for hcffT ? 

Page 144— lines: 1) Better read g|fi ff 3TTT 3'T. 29) Note the syntax of the sentence— 

ffcft etc. 30)• Read srqfifcOT qqfi fifitffi 

Page 1 45—lines: 7) The metre is ferFF or dfrff, having four HffWs in each foot. 9) Upon 

etc., see Otto Stein: Jinistic Studies, (Ahmedabad 1948) pp. 3 etc. 10) Note the 
syntactical looseness of the sentence, quite natural in speaking. 

Page 146— line: 13) It is interesting to note how concessions in the code of good behaviour 
are given according to the ability of those who practise them. 

Page 147— lines: 14) A nice description of the gathering of dark clouds and of the advent 
of rainy season. 21) This is a WIT. 25) srsfiffi is emended; hut the original reading 

appears to have been ‘covered’, or ‘thatched’. 27) Some forms are in Apabhramsa. 

Page 148— lines: 3) Better read rrT WWOTf- H) Indra-maha, Maha-navami, Dipavali 
and Baladevotsava appear to follow in succession after the rainy season. See wriff 'ffRdril 
fifiprfi (Ahmedabad 1964) by V. S. Agrawal. 

Page 1 49— lines: 6) The prose passage has and shows some Apabhramsa forms. 

The trees mentioned here belong characteristically to the Western Coast, where obviously the 
fwiTjff was located. 14) Note qffi for TW. 21) Note the Apabhramsa forms. 

Page 150— lines: 4) What a realistic sketch of the style of gossip of women folk carrying 
water! 8) dftr for f^rriq i s equally justified. 18) It is a perhaps a residential 

school to which students from different parts of India have come, for instance, 1) cTiz, 2) 

3) 4) 5) or 6) 7) 8) gTT or 9) ffifw or ffifofff 

and 10) Srikanfcha is the same as fjvsnijf? 5 '- See A. Master: BSOAS, Vol. XIII, part 4, 

p. 1009. See below the notes on pp. 153. Mathas are well-known in the South. 22) Note 
TTTW, are forms of plays. 25) Branches of learning studied: ff, 

rf, fitrrfffT, WTfcRSPT, n Tii r d^Iff and tTN I4ci- See A. Master: Ibid. Jainism 
is covered by See Annals of B. O. R. I., vols. 48-49, p. 247 f. 

Page 151— lines: 7) Here are enumerated secular branches of learning, covering various 
arts, crafts and miraculous attainments. Note the phrase 72 ^yrs and 64 fffWTs, see above p. 22, 
l. If. 12) Here is a specific reference to pupils who were given solely no the study of Vedas. 
18) The language in which the lads from that residential school are talking is typically conversa¬ 
tional Mid-Indian possibly imitating the contemporary spoken idiom as distinguished from the 
literary styles known to us in Sanskrit, Prakrit or Apabhramsa. For some annotations on this 
passage, sw A. Master: BSOAS, vol. XIII, part 4, pp. 1010 ff. srffisft qfffft-the talk or 
conversation started. Passive third p. sing. 19) It is interesting how pure Sanskrit words 

are retained as it is done in the present-day Modern Indian Languages, 1st p. pi. of the 
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present. ‘white’, ‘fair’. Or is it cT^it is a post-position! or its use. See ‘Notes 

on Two Post-positions of Late Middle-I ndo-Aryan, Tanaya , Resi and Resammf by L. A. 
Schwarzschild : Bharatiya Vidyd , Vol. XIX, Nos. 1-4, pp. 77 ff., Bombay 1962. 21) There 

seems to be some pun either on or FTR, preferably on the latter, wfduj colloquial of wr. 
23) The termination °TTFFT seems to be affected by the following 8r. 24) spPcftfq^ srqrrfq- ? Like 
srfar, also seems to serve the purpose irrespective of person and number. 26) The remark 
of the prince clearly indicates that these (silly) boys have hailed from different parts of the 
country (desika) and their chatter is inconsistent or disconnected. 

Page 152— lines: 2) zft cfTTcT is typically colloquial; compare in Marathi sft TvTRT. If one 
objectively analyses any speech of the educated people in any of the New-Indo-Aryan languages, 
it may not be much different, when judged from the point of view of literary languages like 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhramsa: the admixture of Sanskrit words, dropping of termination 
and syntactic lapses. 4) This is definitely colloquial, running parallel to the literary current 
known now as Apabhramsa. 6) TffTJ—Ff+T, ^cq-uujq- or TETr?T is an adept in the recita¬ 
tion of gathas. 7) seems to be an imitation of colloquial pronunciation of or TITT. 
8) It is an Anustubh. Obviously, it is a mangled form of some standard lines. Dr. H. L. Jain 
draws my attention to the following verse from the Pahcatantra : TfeTFT TFT fffsnifcj ^cft I 
TPt Sirfaff fffTTfcrff: II. Many of the copperplate-grants have a concluding line like 

this: TFT TFT ZRT TfTFPFT TFT TTT TTT I. 9) The Anustubh has 32 3T$rcs, while the FFTT has 
32 TTTTs (12+20) in a line, being more or less an extension of the gatha. 5 = 5 ^ is colloquial for 
5 = 5 ^. Apabhramsa allowed variation of any vowel for any vowel, plenty of it must have been 
there in the spoken dialect. 11) This is a Dohaka (14- 12) or fgTTT' (4X3, - ; 4, 4--); but 
somehow TTfff and TT do not rhyme. The first two ttts have eight syllables: that is how 
perhaps it is mistaken as a 2[rifa. 72) <T5f[t possibly for T(5)Sf. 13) It is a good gatha, only 
TRT should be substituted by TT5T- fafTTTsrt and sr^t are in the Acc. sing, through Apabh. 
and but really °FTT and in Prakrit. There are some Sanskrit spellings. 23) Note 

fegT-^TTfaT- There were provincial traders, characterized by their various provincial languages 

(If-TTTT), which are to be distinguished from literary languages (like Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apa- 
bhramsa). On these verses see A. Master: BSOAS, XIII-2, 1950, pp. 413-15. 24) Gollas are 
an itinerant tribe. They tend cows and sell medicines etc. They are akin to Abhiras. They are 
described as dark. Their speech is illustrated by 3 r£ or sr#, rather difficult to interpret. 
25) Generally speaking Madhyadesa is the territory bounded by the river Sarasvatl in Kuruksetra, 
Allahabad, the Himalaya and the Vindhya. Here it refers to the central area of it, now-a-days 
covered by Hindi of which is a good ancestral specimen. 26) Magadhas are the 

residents of Southern Bihar: the expressions tfa % or tr^f & (.from tr% &) have a clear Magadhi 
stamp: Norn. sing, in it and T changed to 27) is the Doab between the Ganges and 

the Yamuna; and it was a part of the Madhyadesa. faxft farsit must be from some predecessor 
dialect of Hindi. The readings of P are fa ^ fa Tt(=eiTT). 28) spfa refers to Kashmiris. 

Page 153— lines:. 1) For J reads zfa which refers to those who come from 2T47 or the 
Panjab. ^Tif=Ti|, ‘here or there’, or ‘this or that’. 2) Those who came from f+Tj^T 

spoke TR§T % TR5T=nice? 3) TTTq, those who come from or Marwar fa^TT g-cqf’ 

remind one of ‘Marwari dpdiri we (inch) and Manjhi-Panjabi tupa you (LSI)’. The author is°not 
sympathetic^ in describing them. 4) ttts (a clan of that name) are described to be pious and 
diplomatic (TfTfT^TJT) spoke ‘Oh, that is not good’. Dr. D. Seiarma adds the following obser¬ 
vation on Gurjara ( Rajasthan through the Ages, Bikaner 1966, p. 110). “In the Pratihara period 
(c. 750-c. 1018 a.d.) itself, the earliest reference to the word, Gurjara, is found in the Kuvalaya- 
mdla of Uddyotana Suri, written at Jalor, in 778 a.d., in the reign of the redoubtable Pratihara 
ruler, Ranahastin Vatsaraja. On its p. 153, we find the Gurjaras differentiated from the Saindhavas, 
Latas, Malavas and Maravas and described as devoted to dharma and clever in matters of peace 
and war. (Members of a barbarian horde could hardly have received this high praise, and that 
this is not flattery inspired by the author’s stay in the Gurjara country can be r>en from the 
description by Yuan Cbwang who speaks of the king of Gurjara as “distinguished for wisdom, 
courageous, a deep believer in the law of Buddha and one who highly honoured men of 

X 
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distinguished ability".) Obviously, the differentia here is provided by the geographical location of 
these people. If the Latas, Saindhavas, Maravas, and Malavas mean respectively, the people of 
Lata, Sindh, Marwar, and Malwa, the word Gurjara should naturally stand for the people of the 
territory known as Gurjara. And that a territory known by this name did exist can be seen from 
the description on p. 282 of the same book which speaks of Sivachandra Gani’s visit to Bhilla- 
mala and also of his disciple Yaksadatta Gapi whose disciples beautified the Gurjara-dega with 
temples (rammo Gujjaradeso je'hi kao deva-haraehim). Not very far from Bhillamala, which was 
thus a part of Gurjara (not only according to Yuan Chwang but also Uddyotana Suri) was Jalor, 
then ruled by Vatsaraja (ABORI, XVIII, p. 137)." 5) ?5TZ covered major parts of the present 
Gujarat. The forms illustrated have some resemblance with Old-Gujarati forms. 6) is the 
territory round about fVnt. The people there spoke 33 ^’ would mean 'you are 

brother and sister', if it makes a sentence. Perhaps they illustrate some phase of Sauraseni, if 
not of Prakrit in general. 7) Karnataka people srfg-tfffe ^ (or srfffTffl' 'are not Kanarese, 
but reading adi (metri causa ) the first two words are good Telugu for 'that go.' The author is 
writing in the 8th century when major portion of the Telugu area was included in Karnataka, 
or their boundaries were not identical with the present ones; and the script was almost common. 
8) cHVT Tajikas, i.e., Persians or Arabs; and their description is significant. The words ‘isi, 
Kisi, misi’ suggest Kismis currants, but the three words seem to form the same phrase as in 
asi-masi-kasi-vanijja etc.' 9) Kosala, the Kingdom with Ayodhya as its capital, had two sectors. 
Northern and Southern. The words ‘jala, tala are suggestive of the Chattisgarhi jela, tela\ (acc. of 
the relative and correlative pronouns), used in the area formerly known as Mahakosala.' 
10) JTTfSS, those hailing from and correspond to Marathi past participles 

and 'given and taken'. The Prakrit model is obvious: and Trf^T-f 1^. 

As we are guided by literary specimens, which are after all limited, some margin has to be made 
for regional and dialectal variations (of the normal type) in the predecessor forms. The Old- 
Marathi preserves a form 'given' found in the Patan inscription of a.d. 1206 see, W. 

Doderet: The grammar of the Jnanesvarl, BSOS IV, part 3, pp. 543-73, section 5. A form 
is found in the also, Govt, edition, st. H) The Andhras uttered 'srfsr gfe, Tfe' 

which may be intended for Telugu adi , pondi, randi 'that, go, come’.'* 12) Here eighteen i&ft 
VTTrs are referred to; but in the above verses the author has illustrated only sixteen. A. Master 
opines that the two missing Desi-bhasas are possibly Odra and DravidI, as in the Natyasdstra 
3P ro TT?T =3}wri=pT. The prince sees there soms other people of the non-Aryan stock: the Khasas, 
a mountain tribe; the Parasas, inhabitants of Pars or Fars; and the Babbaras who are often 
mentioned, but not indentified. 16) Measures of weight like W, qnf, FTT ann Trfl are mentioned 
here. The next verse presents some difficulty: see below the marginal notes on it, 

Page 154 — lines: 7) Note the swift style. 10) Compare sPTSTrfs story, 53-54. Rather 
12) The metre is 3TPTfri^rr(ri''C^f') or TTTT^r; the first line has four qr^s, so also the 
second. There is some internal rhyme TriTT, ect. 14) cf is a good 3PTGE3T line. 

21) Many of these ideas, almost in similar words, are found in the story of 3PT3W, included in 
the com. of on the Uttaradhyayana-sutra ; see verses 59 ff. 

Page 155 — lines: 7) Here we have q3^3tT^Ts enumerated in the present context. 29) This 
story is found in the commentary of Devendra on the Uttaradhyayana\ it is critically studied by 
R. Fick in his Eine Jainistische Bearbeitung der Sagar-sage. Keil, 1888; also MlftYT TTRftTff ed. 
by Muni Jinavijaya, Ahmedabad 1921. 31) qr=T^ Pass. 3rd p. sing.; see also 156.1 where the 
usual qTf^53rf is used. Thus we get here a list of persons and supernatural sources consulted to 
know about the unknown. 

Page 157 — line: 19) May be that these are quotations from some verses partially 

akin to these are attributed to the Angavidya and quoted in the commentary of Devendra on the 
Uttarddhyayanasutra, see Charpentier’s Notes to his edition, p. 311 (Uppsala 1922). 

Page 158 —lines: 10) With a view to making the context romantic, the author has depicted 
the hero jSiOre as a romantic adventurer than as a pious soul ordained by Karmas to reach 
Vijayapuri for the spiritual enlightenment of Kuvalayamala. 14) Here is a poetic description of 
a woman, from her foot-nail to the hair on her head—this mode of describing is seen in the 
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Ardhamagadhi canon as well; see, for instance the description of queen Dharini in the Aupapatika- 
sutra, Sutra 12. The description of Mahavira (Ibidem, Sutra 16) however starts from the head 
and ends with the feet. 25) On the ten stages of WTflT'RWr, the following verses from the story 
of (in Devendra’s com. on the are interesting: fffgfT'jvjR pJRfpw WRlRTRWff 

I Wf TIRTTcWT W TFRWWTW ' 11 V? II i) qw fffcf li) sffqTR 
iii) ffRTFT ^T% cRPR TrWTff II II iv) WRT FWR v) qr^FPcTR apf | vi) ff p 

TRW W RjJTTcWR TTffiw II Y3 II vii) TvTfPTTT viii) TgFffcTR FTFTsft I q'TWTW T 
ix) TTTRcTTT PrTRT II YY || x) RTPTRTR Waft FW I (compare also 'RTTfer 

15.46 f.). For a detailed enumeration of these from different sources, see R. Schmidt: Beitrage 
Zur Indischen Erotik, pp. 124 f., Leipzig 1902. 

Page 159 — lines: 18) The line etc. has some metrical ring in some parts. 29) 

The author has not given earlier any indication of these detailed activities of Kuvalayamala. 

Page 160 — lines: 9) This context reminds one of fafgpTR and fgPTpqff in the Samardi- 
ccakahd, 2nd Bhava. is present in both the places: Haribhadra introduces her in a 

painting and here engraved or cut on a Tpm. 18) Compare 3rf|w4fegWg etc. and the fgq^y 
lines below with similar verses in the FBTR-FTR II, p. 72 Jacobi’s edition. 22) arsncfaraft, some 
different ^script, other than WT^ft. On some details about f^fr, please see H. L. Jain: WRFtwffa 
F TT WF TT #RTF (Bhopal 1962), pp. 286 ff.; A. Nahta: RPTWFT F FRcffa fwfqwf, rr=f 

^■cSTlRfT in the TTTft FWTfTWt pfwTT, 75, 4, 343 f., also his FT%fFT FfTRIRt WT ffT FR, T^TTT, 

January 1952. 24) The metre is fgFFt, which is called The second line is slightly defective! 

Page 161 lines: 1) Elsewhere he is called FRFF, p. 110.8. 3) The structure is that of a 
gatha, but the ring is slightly different. 16) Description of the morning. 18) This is a fppRr 
FIFT, so also the next. 

Page 162 lines: 3) These are the practices of propitiation for getting a child. 9) Kuva¬ 
layamala is dark in complexion. 21) Here is a discourse on what is heya, upddeya and upelcsa- 
mya with reference to this and the next world. 

Page 163 — line: 14) He is a fqWTPTRTW, so he flies. 

Page 164 —lines: 3), The string of similes adds a grace to the simple style; see also line 8 
below, and lines 7 ff. on p. 165. 11) Rather TRTt^'TrTT^W. 

Page 165 lines: 1) See p. 158.4. 17) These hyperbolic expressions show the author’s 

mastery over expression. 27) See notes on p. 158.25. 

Page 166 lines: 16) These gathas are of the Vipula type. 32) Strings of such similes 
evidence that Uddyotana is adept in his ideas and expressions. 

Pgae 167-line: 1) The author says f F>tT guffaw ’ because he does not accept the theory of 
creation. Compare FTTpF^F—FFF: WRfcRTT etc. 

Pa |ll 68 ~ /Z> ^f 8) T ^ is context reminds one "of the FFTR-FF^r II, p. 65 (Jacobi’s ed.). 
n ) J RRT but P 23) Very often the use of for in this text is a forerunner of Marathi sft 

Page 169 lines: 3) The box for betel-leaves has the shape of fish with golden wings. 12) 
The advent of the cold season is being described. A string of short sentences giving significant 
colour-strokes in a descriptive picture is a speciality of Uddyotana. 21) Compare I. 

) Some forms are in ApabhramSa, also in 33 ff. on the next page. 33) Those who scorched 
themselves with five fires are qualified as Mahamunis. 

Page ^170— /mej: 7)^ These astrological details need scrutiny, especially with regard to their 
source. 12) The is coming at night, as is the custom in some parts of India. 21) Pre¬ 

wedding preparations in the palace are being described. 

Page 171 —lines: 3) There is a description of the Wedding of fwfUjRR and in the 

FFTR^RRr II, pp. 74 ff r . 11) Compare the four TOs with FFR^RF^r, p. 80. 18) These four 
verses are in a fFRnRR metre, called each line of which has 16 FTFTs (6, 4, 4, 2). From 

the second verse onwards, the lines are interlinked with ^(FSffFFFL 

Page !72— fe.- 4) Note how a long passage, quite a nice one, is absent in P. 10) There 
is a slight metrical defect which can be removed by reading FF^; for FF£ ; so also 12 where 
le emendation is suggested, or 15) This passage is'found only in one of the Mss. 

) RTR Gerundive form; cf. Kannada forms like madi. 28) s-fwrcq-^- i s no t recorded in the PSM. 
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Page 173— lines: 8) The expression srnrpqfffa etc. is really out of place, because they are now 
husband and wife; the whole atmosphere, therefore, is a bit artificial though quite catching and 
romantic. 17) Either the whole episode is a later addition, at a second thought; or we need here 
a sentence crsfY faFWf yiflwft I- Once the friends had gone out (p. 172.4), but they were again 
called in to arbitrate this dispute. The context does not suffer, even if this episode is omitted. 
25) ^+3tiq : tcrr=^Tferr? 32) fqsrqT is situated right on the sea-shore; and its southern fort- 
wall is washed by the waves of the ocean. 35) Read y T~4^'4 e fd^ T IJ l 

Page 174— lines: 7) Here is a 37 ^ in four lines: each line opens with 6 and a nfimber 
of W>Ts (—U—); so it may be called in general or in particular qfiqTT (as defined by 

some). 14) The metre is see the note on p. 171.18. 20) These fqcFq's are also known by 

the name OTWr or TEWS. 21) (1) 5r|f^pr is a 'riddle or conundrum' thus defined in the 
KawyadarSa (111.97) which enumerates sixteen sub-types of it: ^tirffhStf^TT^T 1 

qrfh ||. Bana mentions it— -f^^cft- 

(ed. Peterson," Bombay 1900, pT 7, line 22; 
see his notes on the same, especially the extracts from the com.). See also Dr. P. Y. Kane’s 
notes on the Sdhityadarpana 1.2, p. 23 f (Bombay 1951). The Kdmasutra (1.3) puts it as one of 
the ^Ts. The reading (2) q§T3ft is uncertain; P reads instead Is it ^TSTsff ? (3) sf1%rr- 

^rcrsft=ST^^aTT^rfr^rr, which is also known as td%^TTT5T. On this see P. K. Gode: The history of 
the Art of capping verses, in the Dr. S. K. Belvalkar Felicitation Volume (Delhi 1957), pp. 169-74. 
These three, according to Uddyotana, are quite popular, current even among the cowherd boys. 
25) (4) According to the definition given by the author the last syllable also should have 

been an alphabet. Peterson in his notes, referred to above, gives an illustration which has 
bindus in the first and the last syllables. 

Page 175— lines: 3) ? (5) The name of this riddle is srg’ 0 or srgifq^sft. The first 

line gives a clear definition of this. 4) This line and the illustrated verse are in Sanskrit. 10) 
(6) of which so many alternatives or varieties are known, arising out of grammatical or 

dialectal etc. variations. See. Hema. Kavyamisasana, v. 4 (Bombay 1938), p. 323, especially the 
Viveka. 14) By qTfq the author has the standard dialect (either BT^TTT^t or in view: 

that is why he mentions also arqw, and 15 ) TOxTris an important variety of 

which is illustrated by Haribhadra also in his pp. 610 f. 21) (7) 

(= fcpsjpjf or tpssjsf ? ). 23) The author is using some explanatory words in Sanskrit. 
c rfcT^f^:: etc. is a good with three padas in Sanskrit and one Prakrit. 

Page 176- lines: 1) (8) is illustrated in the Notes of Peterson referred to above 

thus: tot—i ^ 4^t: 

WYWt I! m ffffhrrwtffr: \. _ 4) (9) is thus illustrated in the 

Notes of Peterson referred to above: ^hMT^jd'K T4T— 

WT^ft: I fe: tffwJ W. II =TH7EqTqTq Tcftfff: U See also 

Hemacandra’s Kavyanusdsana, v. 4 (Bombay 1938), p. 315. 6) (10) 9) (11) 

qrsf^, Kavyanusdsana p. 323. 13) (12) what is intended to be said is not apparently 

said? 15) (13) f^r-qTqr or -trrfTT, fSE^T seems to indicate the central theme. 17) (14) 

The Kavyanusdsana (p. 321) Viveka , illustrates what is called certain syllables being 

arranged in the lotus. One author gives two illustrations. 21) (15) qrqrq'R. In both the gathas 
the second half is identical. 25) (16) The prose lines explain the significance; trnjr 

as well as <JR ^ (=3^ it cHt %) . 30) (17) qWTTSTS'ff. The idea underlying this is explained 

in line 31. 32) (18) WBTSr^^TcPT. The first letters of the four quarters of the Gatha are meant. 

Page 177 —lines: 1) Better combine the readings of both J and P, and read thus with a little 
emendation ( ^ft i cT’ ftf ^PTzfffar. 2) See m y P a P? r on tlle in 

JOR, vol. XI, 4, Baroda 1962. 15) is on the shore and close to the forest. 28) Here 

is a catching discourse on Samyaktva, religious faith or spiritual conviction, which is a shelter and 
safety to the soul in Saihsara. It is likened here to ’a plank in the sea’, ‘a caravan in the forest, 
'a tracks the thicket’, 'a lake in the desert’, 'food in famine’, 'fire in winter’, 'the wish-giving 
jewel for the poor’, 'a supporting branch in a rushing stream’, ‘armour on the battle-field’, ‘sun in 
darkness’, ‘a lake in the burning forest’, 'a supporting branch on a precipice’, etc. 
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Page 178— lines: 25) The similes are quite effective. 32) The author has a fund of useful 
information from which he draws suitable illustrations; and his discourses carry a great effect on 
the minds of his readers and hearers. 

Page 17 9—lines: 7) Read 5T^r for 11) sr in some of these words may stand for 

short sft 19) Better fsRTFT for fsRTq. 

Page 180— lines: 24) That gives some ideas of the preparations of the Journey to the east. 
31) This context reminds of Sakuntala who takes leave of trees etc. in the fourth Act of 
3Tf¥riTfWrfwr^ff, IV.8 ff. 

Page 181— lines: 16) Here is taking leave of domestic birds and beasts. 25) 

Here are the rituals before the SPTHT. 

Page 182 line: 6) Here follows a poetic appreciation, in comparison and contrast, of 
prince Kuvalayacandra and princess Kuvalayamala, by themselves and in relation to others. 

Page 183 —lines: 19) fh'5RT3' ; ft is obviously different from sppdf JTTTf. 24) Here follows 
an exposition of good and bad STfffs, perhaps from some 

Page 184— lines: 10) Compare 94.35-36. 25) On his way back from Vijayapur! 

the prince first crosses the Sahya mountain. 28) The, monk is neither a Tapasa nor a Tridandin. 
His three characteristics are: (i) The hair on his head is pulled out lately; (ii) he is wearing 
white garments; and (iii) he has a bunch of feathers in his hand, apart from his captivating 
appearance. 33) As his eyes are winking and his feet touching the ground, he could not be a 
god; but he is a t%?rrspC who has recently entered the order of monks. 

Page 185 — lines: 8) Lata-desa is said to be known for DeSabhasas. 18) Here is introduced 
a screen or scroll on which the is painted. 21) Here follows an attempt to present 

various sketches from this world, of persons showing their activities and the consequences to which 
they are subjected here and elsewhere. 27) A king with his activities. 32) The robbers and 
the robbed. 

Page 186— lines: 6) The cultivator and the head of the family, their minor and major sins. 
18) The plight of the family-members on the death of the head of the family. 

Page 187 — lines: 6) In this paragraph the amorous enjoyments of the couple and their 
consequences are described? 20) Singer, wrestler, wealthy, learned, ascetic, archer, a woman in 
delivery pains etc. are depicted in this para. 

Page 188 — lines: 8) Wedding and the stages, child to old man, both happy and unhappy, 
are depicted in this para. 20) A king, a greedy sea-farer, a fisherman, a trader, pious men etc. 
are sketched in this para. 31) Hereon follows a sketch of the animals, killing each other 
with natural antipathy, eating one another for food; and they are all suffering under the sway 
of raga and dvesa. 

Page 189—line: 18) This para depicts the scenes from hell. 

Page 190 — line: 14) Hereonwards the fifsT is sketched; and the effect of all these scenes 
on Bhanu. 

Page 191 — line: 1) This episode gives some glimpses of the contemporary vocations and 
ways for earning livelihood and wealth. 

Page 192-3— line: 27) Hereonwards we get symbolically spiritual interpretation of agri¬ 
culture (1.27), tending cattle (l. 29), seafaring (l. 33), mining (p. 193, 1.2), carrying merchandise 

(1.4), begging (1.6), gambling (8), fighting (12), wrestling (14), miraculous eye-paint (15), 

managing a demon (18), miraculous spell (20), and winning divine favour (22). 

Page 194 lines: 1) Better I. 18) Here we get some information 

about initiation into the order and equipments of a monk. 33) The imagery of the morning 

twilight is very nicely pip:. 

Page 195 lines: 12) Here we are introduced to Dhatuvadins, alchemists, who are busy in 
converting baser metal into gold. 20) Read pjHT |. 25) Here some glimpses of 

the technique of alchemy are available. 29) goqf and cf®f are synonyms. 30) frays': a charmer, 
magician. 

Page 196 lines: 2) h as a double meaning, a king, and also a magician. 5) f% 
srffp-for 3T^T]- RTSRjT I-ffr II is a metrical unit. 32) ^fr D ft c rTfg‘ is the name 
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of an ancient text; see, for some details about it, J. C. Jain: si7f^Tf|[<5T pp. 673 etc.; 

also Anelanta, vol. II, pp. 485 f. 

Page 197— lines: 6) Rather vrfapf, see P- 196, line 32 above, for a similar 

reference to Or whatever the Sarvajna has preached in this respect is 5ffaftT!|¥ itself. 

20) That indicates the great authority of the 21) srf^qr is used for the plural. 

29) What are known as Dhatuvadins in common parlance have three specific classes: fwT^Tfer, 

and They are further defined and explained. 

Page 198— lines: 7) Here the morning is being described. 11-12) These two verses allow, 
with vowel-grade variation here and there, 24 (11-13) HT^iTs in each line; and the pattern may be 
called Better read with J. 12) This is a gatha. 18) These three Sanskrit 

verses are in the metre. 23) Here we get some idea of his, or of any prince of that time, 

travelling paraphernalia. 27) Read or 

Page 1 99— lines: 17) Are we to read i t for ¥¥5? 28) Here is a HpTT of the town 
decoration. 

Page 200 — lines: 8) The ceremony of is described here in this paragraph. 

In this context, please note the observations of Dr. D. Sharma ( Rajasthan through the Ages, 
Bikaner 1966, p. 314): "No book gives a description of the Yuvaraja’s rights and duties. A fond 
father must have left much to his son. (See the Upamitibhava-prapahchakatha, pp. 237-238, 
Tilahamahjan, pp. 93, Kuvalayamald, p. 200). By giving him an impressive coronation, attended 
by all the influential sections of the society, he tried to ensure his peaceful accession and mostly 
succeeded in his .objective. Led by the ruler, the Mahasamantas shouted, "Victory to the 
Yuvaraja", as they poured on him scented water from gold pitchers, interspersed with auspicious 
articles like tender shoots of leaves, lotuses and other flowers (Kuvalayamala, p. 200). And 
further solemnity must have been added to the accession by various ceremonies. The minimum 
age at which a Kumara was made a Yuvaraja, probably, was 16 years. It was not necessary 
that he be 25 years old, as assumed by some writers on Ancient Indian Polity". 11) sftwrfoiW 

Page 201 — lines: 16) This indicates how (in which the played an important 

rOle) was important. 21) That is how the same mother-deity gets different designations cr names 
under different contexts. 28) rrm and ^f(^r) refer to written symbols for vowels and letters 
(in general). Possibly stands separate and without case-termination. It is a good descrip¬ 

tion of a palm-leaf Ms: The leaves (lit. the bunch of leaves) are as long as the wooden boards 
or even c TfRT:), between which they are packed. The script is siTfft; and the letters 
which are inscribed on palm-leaves are covered with the fluid or powder of *RRT. 

Page 202 — lines: 1) This paragraph summarises the fundamentals of the Dharma which the 
Kuladevata has given to him in that Mss. Moksa or Liberation is achieved through darsana, 
jhdna and caritra. The five Vows: Ahimsa, Satya, Asteya, Brahmacarya and Aparigraha are to 
be practised. All beings, like oneself, yearn for suhha and dread dulilcha ; so one should be kindly 
and friendly to all the beings, both trasa and sthavara, treating them all like oneself. Mind, 
speech and body must be duly disciplined for proper behaviour; and one should lead an austere 
life cultivating qualities like ksama etc. The passions should be subdued without any pretence; 
and ultimately one should give up the world, plunged in study and ever intent on Jina who is 
free from raga and dvesa. It is thus that the self is realised. This Dharma gives the fruit of 
Moksa and is the source of all happiness. 12) Amitagati’s Sanskrit counterpart runs thus— 
mf fffinr Tffte ^qrm^pr i w^rr fkzm, ^ n 

All these go back to a Sutra of Umasvati —A 
fPFR’ff I 17) 33) f^peiT, initiation rather than renunciation. 

Page 203 — lines: 1) Dharma, as an allround socio-religious organisation, needs at least the 
following constituents: an object of reverence, scripture, teacher and a group of followers. But 
often dharma is used in a limited sense also; and it means, some ritual, some belief, some cult, 
some ten^some tradition, some custom and so on. It is in this limited sense that the author is 
presenting different dharmas which the king rejects one after the other, because they do not tally 
with what the Kuladevata has given to him in the scriptural Ms. It is better that we read 
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cf. Konkani, srmt, agreeing with «Frft. 21) What the religious teachers are going to 
state is STTffsr-flpr, and not Dharma as a whole or in its entirity. 23) This corresponds to the 
Buddhistic view, stated possibly in contrast to the Jaina view which is given in that text by the 
Kuladevata. 27) The two view-points, given in lines 27 and 31, look apparently alike: that may 
be the reason why J omits the first and P omits the second. Both of them have the Samkhya 
terminology as their basis. The first is specifically attributed to Tridandins but the second is 
stated anonymously. 35) Equating Krsna with Paramatman, this verse echoes many bits from 
the —see, for instance, VI-29, 31; XIII-16, 27; XVIII-20 etc. Compare also the 

Svetasvatara VI-11— q^ft TT *PpcTr TS: etc. Cf. 2.6.47. Also the verse trqr p jj| 4c!W 

*TcT W sqcrfpre: I trsfrsrr 3fTr =#4" ^79% § 6). 

Page 204— lines: 3) In lines 3 and 5, Brahmanical sacrifices are put forth as the religious 
practices. 9) See the variant line in P. 11) Here the case for is being pressed. 

13) See how lines are improved upon in one or the other Ms. 15) Dana is the highest dharma 
of the house-holders. 18) P omits lines 1-8-21 and J omits 22-25. Their contents are such as to 
induce one to argue that they are alternative passages or both can have a legitimate place in the 
text. In the first view, the term srtcT is being understood in a different context. In line 22, 
are we to read ^ icRT?)? 27) This is a typical case of devotional dedication carried 

to extreme: some such cases are reported even to-day; and social reformers arc up against them. 
31) This is self-immolation in fire or water as a part of religious end. Such practices are 
reported at various localities; see K. K. Handiqui: Yasastilaka and Indian Culture, pp. 391 f,, 
especially foot-note 6. 

Page 205 — lines; 1) p would have been more suited for Jaina terminology. 

3) The king, while rejecting this view, is putting forth the Jaina view, which is prescribed 
primarily for monks: these are socially beneficial acts which involve inevitable in the 

case of a layman. 1. 5) Note the alternative line given by J, which is less 

popular in expression. 6) On this point, the author has expressed himself more than once 
earlier: internal purity, by removing Karmic dirt, is more important than outward cleanliness, 
achieved by bathing in holy waters, or at holy places. 9) The alternative verse of J is quite 
dignified. 11) Here is a case made for Varnasramadharma in refutation of which, the Jaina 
definition spRl is stated. 15) Building of temples for the worship of god is accepted 

by both, but the king raises the point 'which god?'. 19) The reference is possibly to an image 
ot man (representing some god?) made of earth is to be created and some mantras are to be 
repeated before it with a view to burn ons’s sins. 23) Dhyana, as means of Moksa, is accepted, 
but the king wants it to be accompanied by tajpas, austerities, Ma, rules of good behaviour, and 
niyama, self-imposed restrictions. 27) Obviously the king means that fqvpr should be shown to 
those who are deserving, but not to qq^fH simply because they are elderly etc. 31) This is the 
patent view of the TlftcT'T school. 35) This refers to giving gifts to Brahmanas. 

Page 206— lines: 3) This seems to be the view of Karunikas 'who also according to 
Vacaspati Misra were one of the $aiva sects. As the name Karunika, however, alternates with 
that of Karuka-siddhantins in the commentaries cf the Sdhkara-bhdsya on the Brahmasutras and 
tne Kalamukhas in the commentaries of Ramanuja and Kesava KaSniirin, the three terms, 
Karunika, Karuka and Kalamukha can probably be equated' (Rajasthan through the Ages, 
Bikaner 1966, pp. 412-13). 7) No one has any right to kill any one on any pretext—that is the 
stand of the king. 9) The point at issue is not clear. 11) This is an interesting view that the 
wants to avoid all animal products, treating them on par with flesh. Hariblmdra also 
refers to them and their view (Samaraiccakahd, pp. 552-53, ed. H. Jacobi, Calcutta 1926). On the 
exact meaning and identification of see B. J. Sandesara: A Note or the word gveta- 

bhiksu, Journal of the Oriental Institute, XVI, No. 2, pp. 120 f. These ascetics possibly besmeared 
their bodies with ashes, and hence called so. Early tradition identifies them with Ajivikas. In 
this connection see N. Shastri: Development of Religion in South India, Longman’s Publication 
1963, p. 115. Pandarajseems to be a non-Brahmin temple priest. 19) The Hitopqd&da (1-183) 
has a verse like this—RT ^ftfrcTr pT 3FDTT ffeftfRT: I T4TTfqflf%rfT 4N qr II- 

The king makes it plain that Karma is only another name of Vidhi. 27) I&vara, as the guiding 
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force behind human activities, is rejected by the king. The author of the Rajasthan through the 
Ages (Bikaner 1966), pp. 396 ff. has some comparative observations on these religious tenets and 
rites. 33) There are many people who are capable of discriminating between Dharma and 
Adharma—that is how and why some people practise renunciation. 35) Knowledge is considered 
to be more important than good behaviour. This may be an attack against some Samkhya 
followers. See K. K. Handiqui: Yasastilak and Indian Culture (Sholapur 1949), p. 229. 

Page 207 — lines: 3) This is the Jaina doctrine according to which one should abstain from 
five sins and adore Arhat as deity. This tallies well with what was written in the Ms. gfven by 
the Kuladevata. 9) Every one is free to practise the religion professed by him, whether it is or 
is not acceptable to the king. 11) Dharma is based on the Agama which constitutes the words 
of an Apta who is free from rag a and dvesa etc. (line 14). Samantabhadra’s description of sn^T is 
helpful in this context Vvs) I vrf^T fipjFFT TF4TT fTTcgcTT 

Tprr II I ff WIRT: ff TUcffff ll. The knowledge of 

Agama is inherited, like the throne, through a succession of Teachers. Why the Agama is 
authentic and authoritative is explained in lines 25-26. 34) Note the distinction between 

and fftSTffff. 

Page 208 — lines: 1) In this paragraph the prince reviews his career upto this time. 
22) When a monk says ffffffTff, it is only a blessing. Compare in this context the other expression 
ffilffffflRffJ mere current in the South than in Gujarat. 

Page 209— lines: 9) Here we get some details of the ffkTlffffff. 16) This is from the 
III.JL This and the next paragraph explain fully this verse. 18) This is a detailed 
explanation of what is known as fffffffffffTcpcTrff-r, which illustrates how rare the human birth is. 
On the rarity of human birth, Matrceta gives a similar illustration in his Adhyardhasataka: ffT$i 
srrcq- ffffSffcff ffff^ffffftcffffff I II \ II 

Page 210— lines: 1) Here follows the ffffffff, explanatory application, of the ffEffTwT noted 
above. 12) Even if one is born as a man, to belong to a worthy family etc. and to get Jina- 
dharma are something equally rare. Compare 3vRT° III. 1, X.4 ff. That Jina-dharma is rare is 
nicely explained with a number of apt similes. 

Page 212 — lines: ij qq ff fffVft has a metrical ring. The Danda should be put after 
and not after qjffffffffffRp 6) The author explains how one’s Karmas are all powerful and 
how their consequences are certain and cannot be escaped. 10) A philosophical attitude like this 
that one is responsible for the consequences Gf one’s own thoughts, words and acts definitely 
enables the individual to behave better and supplies a stable base for the moral balance of the 
society. This is really to the credit of the Jaina teachers that they have been able to evolve a 
philosophy of conduct uninfluenced by any reliance upon Super-natural intervention or guidance. 
32) Uddyotana stands almost unparallelled in this peculiar style of presenting a string of short 
and effectively varied sentences and clauses. 

Page 213 — lines: 7) ffffffTff is de facto entrusted with the powers of the king: of course, the 
context may net allow us to generalise about the contemporary practice. 14) Here onwards is 
expressed a genuine yearning for adopting the life of renunciation characteristic of a Sramana or 
Jaina monk. 23) This shows how renunciation even during boy-hoed was lauded at the time of 
Uddyotana; to-day, however, though now and then practised, it is not looked upon with favour 
by the society in general. 

Page 214 — lines: 6) Some of the similes are quite catching. 13) In the view of the author, 
it is never too early to adopt drdmanya : perhaps boy-hood is better suited for its adoption. 
16) The two verses, one in line 16 and the other in line 18, are paralldly drafted: What is true 
of Surya is also true of the Jina-surya. 20) It is a prayer in Sanskrit-and the metrical form is 
srffsffff. Ratnaprabha’s Sanskrit Digest reads srftr for fftff. 24) See above p. 183, line 13 f. 
31) The Sanskrit text (p.* 72.7) rightly renders the last pada thus—ffffW cffflffT fffff: I- 

Page 215— lines: 12) The normal form of blessing is ffffffTff. 28) it is possibly a contrac¬ 
tion of JEST or qff. 

Page 216— lines: 4) A was assigned to him. It obviously means a party or group of 
monks organised for ffff[R or tour; see also line 6 below. 22) They are called 
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Page 217 -lines: 10) Note the Mas. Nom. sing, in <r. 21) Here the setting of the Sama- 

sa rana ot Mah avira is comparatively simple: only three items are mentioned—STFFR^PT 3Rn?rT??r 
an 28) Here stands for *fter; naturally the reading f^nrf Tftrf gives better sense 

o sa is the real shelter and that is reached through Samyaktva (Caritra or Kiriya?) Jflana and 

rtc 29) H amy ^L K Van0US ! y e ? pIained We can suitably read 

r )Lj } . He - e ****• and ^ are motioned (also at line 13, next page); elsewhere 
and OT* mean the same, and the third item is WT, ftfen or May be that is 

being partly included under 1S 

r ^p 6 lines. 10) Here the characteristics of a are being given. Compare 

^ 1 I, 11) See the discussion of the « o”r the attendant 

clauses of the St® in the VII, 1„ ^WTfmrWr^ 

l 16) Compare *o VII. 12-^mwn* I OTSTwE 

p °. f ^ — *. VII. 23-^r^^fe g 

Sewhere thTTIre e t a PuJyap “ a raises the P oint ho » ‘hey could be just five when 
S™ e ‘ hey f! numerated, in them negative aspects, as eight limbs of *p=q^r see the 

“sSSr "- 18 ' ^ ThCSe Pithy ^0“ summarise, or"£ 

Page 219-Unes: 4) By saying crif SBw-tTm, the author takes and msrn to ho 

“ z tsz -sss? if) rz JSJ 

, * 7 * " lorai approacn. iJ) Ct. cT° ?ro VII. 3—!T^rrir>rrcm5JT'TT>'TW fkm i 

** «- - -a: 

- 1 jr itx»sw*.SR r«srs 

Hf taTkST TOI^r d "L conse ’ uences here or elsewhere are explained. 15) 

serve, and is subord^to Xhlf^ ,?■ ^ “ dl " y “ »> T ™“> "*« 

hereafter. The *° mentions th™ »t *7 > \ * guarded by five ^^Ts which are explained 
27) B»tter mjtmX Th • *j US ’ T ussr | VII 5 

(Agas 1960) 7 232. 3<J HereonwaMs ^wS's^x'plafed' °y he 

of this vow: much the same as in the case of AhitST d ' } “ 6 rat,onale 

the fiW x haranas ’ which agree ™ re "**> 

the Tattvartkasutra which runs thus- -r-jn i’p,'p Ac °ms T ianslation) than with the one in 
VII. 6. 9) The fourth *^7^ «** 1 

sexual pursuits are described- and then foil J^ e c ^ ara cteiistics and consequences of 

from those in Jl£^ ^ a ** d ®-„t 

nwreum: I VII. 7. Cf. Urfne-pmr 16 ssT rf 

B.tter XfsflqjthxTfrnpnf aipfhf 3^.,,. “ ilst llne _ presents some metrical handicap: 

XffctfRfe 3 oSTheTi c^S otTLhme t f ,S 3 f ^ T type - 21 > The fifth ™ W ia 

here and elsewhere. 32). Note the Domilar v ' °frP ossess i°ns, and it makes him unhappy 

5W font ***** „. popular verse: fw wt wr 1 srrfr ^ S 

th ^: | W ^i h 8 SU ^f in Wel1 or S uard this last ^1** are 

Bfrlftls. 5) ftnrpgr, guarding mind speech and hodv^ ° alls these ’ Tmrs as 

through mind, speech and body: thus bo^h amount i ^ *** t0 h ”tftdbehaviour 

negatively. The author says - has he t v! J :he f “ e contems , P ut Positively and 

y a 3 g eT*Totr*., has he m view three-fold acts, f*r, Bprftsr and 

NS 
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Otherwise the use of loses significance. 8) Note the distinction between stWcT and *fifT?Tcr; 
the former is prescribed for a limited period in the case of a house-holder and the latter is 
prescribed for a monk for the whole of his life. 9) Hereonwards there is an exposition of three 
TWTs and four fWTsHts, which stand thus — rq qI 

I cT° VII. 21. For details see also the ^TRFT^lT^ff. On the enumera¬ 
tion of qvT3RTs and f$r§TTqqs there are minor differences here and there. 16) Compare 
tTe^fPTt ^ftf^rcTT I d'o VII. 22. 19) Hereonwards the 3Tfip3TTs of the above vows and ?j&tprrr 

are described. Compare ^RFT^Tsft 1.45 ff. and fio VII. 25 ff. Uddyotana app<?ars to 
follow the Tattvdrthasutra closely. 

Page 223 —line: 4) The term sqte is used for the Ttxr and feiMs; see also the qo ^o VII.24. 

Page 224— lines: 7) Here TPTWfl is mentioned; but elsewhere, p. 217, fine 11, it is 
17) i s the name of Mahavira in one of his earlier births. 31) or t kT' R ,:? 

Page 225— lines: 7) ‘you yourself get burnt’. 13) TP§f^ 5 tr=rn^f^tr. 24) Some of the 

expressions have a metrical ring. 

Page 111 — lines: 1) Hereonwards there follows a fluent exposition of the twelve Anupreksas. 
1) srfhcq-—, 19-20; 2) mV^T- 21-23; 3) MR- 24-32; 4) tt^-, next page: 1-4; 5) 3T?q^r- 5-8; 
6)j^fer-, 9-23; 7) stmt- 24—(next page) 2; 8 ) sNt-, 3; 9) fiHTTT- 4-7; 10) cfar- 8; 11) 
TT- 9; and 12) 10-11. The enumeration agrees partly with cfo r(o and partly with 

other Prakrit sources. For a detailed discussion about them, see my Intro, to the Kdrttikeyanu - 
prelcsa (Agas 1960). 

Page 228— \ines: 11) The author gives here his ideas about digestive process inside. 
25) (? ). 28) Some of the illustrations are interesting. 

Page 229— lines: 6) Are we to read fqTRV for ^ TRT ? 29J Better read fhfp; for fesPT 

25) See the notes above on p. 96, line 5 and p. 110, line 7. There is some confusion between 
the names in heaven (TPtTR and TUTT) of TTTTS and FPlTfecT. 

Page 230 — lines: 1) Here, in this paragraph, the author makes out the point that a Samyag- 
drsti, without good conduct (a-virata) will be unhappy; but, if he is endowed with good 
conduct (virati), i.e., he abstains from all sins and is pure in mind, he is happy. 12) This is an 
spT’s^'p verse. 13) The term T^TTTTW obviously means questions’ and their elucidations (in 
reply): thus the contents included under the title 'FfTTPITTli are out of place. 20) The grades 
of existence, the physical disabilities and equipments, intellectual gifts, possessions and other 
worldly environments depend on one’s own Karmas; and what Karma slead to what types of 
consequences is elaborated here in §§356 onwards. 32) The tendencies and acts which lead the 
soul to hell (lines 32 to p. 231. line 1); see po VI. 15—!. 

Page 231— lines: 2 f.) The tendencies and acts which lead to different gatis (11. 2-4), to 
different genders (11. 5-7), to duration of life (11. 8-9), to comforts (11. 10-11), to fortune (11. 12-13), 
to grades of intelligence (11. 14-15), to pangs, fortitude, and fruitfulness (11. 16-21), to frustration 
(11. 22-25), to defective organs, different social status and unbalanced routine (11. 260 to p.232, 1.4); 
but one who is endowed with three jewels attains liberation. 10) Compare 5.8 first line. 

Page 232— lines: 24) The name of the king is 7VFTTTT=TupfrpS':, but P reads 
Both the spellings are available—fTTtPtqf and fqh’Tfff: P is partial towards the second. One the 
next page, line 2, we get J qq P qt—such instances indicate that the earlier Mss. contained more 
Saurasenisms which were eliminated in later codices under Maharastri influence. 

Page 233 — lines: 9) This Sanskrit line is just the half of an spTssrq verse. 19) qqfq is the 
name of the king of Ujjaini. If the author’s statement is based on any tradition, well, that should 
explain the name of that territory. The term srqfcr is to go back to the i/stT to protect: 
(pres, participle) fq in Prakrit, or qqfiq (^fq cT tt^FT:). TfST or cF^, possibly a contaminated 
form from and craft, ‘then’. 23) qqft Acc. sing. 27) Some of the expressions have 

Page 234— lines: 11) qfq is a kind of drum, posibly slender in the middle; or the reading 
might have been is generally used for a lady with slender waist. 13) qfqg= 

SrfftTT ip^t. sing, (on the mistaken analogy of TWT, from Tra) stands as an adjective of 
17) Obviously the poet has mastery over a fund of similes. 19) The author mentions here a 
number of mythological maidens: Tfff, qfff, sfr, ^TT, swt, and 
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Page 235—. lines: 16) Each line has 30 TRTs; it is of the type; and it can be called 
(4x7, 2; with pauses after 12 and 8 TTTTs). 24) %'Tft'^r^" (Hema.: Chandonu^asana 
IV. 85). If (meaning, group) is also a name of some metrical form, may be that the reading 
is corrupt (fan:?). ^feTT, also spelt (°Tf|3TT), Hema., Ibid. VII. 67. 

(Hema., Ibid. III. 68), or TTTT is well-known. 30) ffpRvr= 

? The author is adept in such style, with pithy sentences. 

Page 236— lines: 10) Some word is missing in the first line. 12) The first line presents 
some Difficulty. Are we to read % | ? 22) The helps them to know things at a 

distance; and it is both personified as well deified. 26) ir=^; it is recorded as an independent 
form of the Gen. Sing, of see Hema. VIII, iii. 99. Or TW-t, being read of uttered together, 
becomes tr. 31) In the Ms. P, there is a Danda after TRt. P clearly reads TTWT, but J 
^snTT which is preceded on the margin by fiTcf. As Hertel has noted the Buddhist version 
(of the q-s^rcFT) from Nepal was called cFTOTPT J see my paper in the Adyar Library Bulletin, 
Vol. XXV, parts 1-4, pp. 354-55. The Sanskrit version (p.* 78, l. 4) calls this merely a popular 
verse, and reads the second pada thus: perhaps a little improvement on the 

reading of P. 

Page 237— lines: 1) This verse is quoted by Harisepa (a.d. 931-32) in his TicTTTTfsr (Bombay 
1943), p. 152 in this manner: TTT TfaTT -fifaffTT: [^ThT] TFT: T^fWTteT I ff: RWt 

T57T dFT TtfTFT 11. 3) ^farrfap cf would be equally a good reading. 4) tR 
(eventually ' %) ? Or TR [Tvffft]? 16) Or TT (negative particle) q ^cftf|r 

‘And (I hope) he is not carried away or kidnapped by deities’. 29) Is srf^r just a particle of 
decoration here? 

Page 238 —lines: 1) This is a stft?. 5) The imagery is finely projected. 14) spfirpqr, 
tip or top, compare Kannada ani. The comparison is possibly with a heap of tufts 

of piled up in a big basket. 24) qTRTfTpWT, one who follows the routine of TTTrfrsffT, 
a Tantric TT-num. 

Page 239— line: 26) For facility of pronunciation, the intervocalic consonant t might have 
been retained in such words as frfft. 

Page 240— lines: 10) The word TTTF^T has possibly some verse in view. We get in the 
qVqrWufcT ( V^)—Tf^ff TriNTT q-ffPTfff: I qRTfeffffT TTftcT TT TTT qfd: II. The 

practice of 3Hu VM or Tdf seems to have been common in the society round about. See also a 
simile arising out of this custom, p. 82, line 20. 16) Here qrft is graphically compared with 

a nicely worded metaphor. 30) Hereonwards we have not only a series of dependent 
TTfiTs but also a good bit of STTSTTT upto TOTVr^, almost of the pattern of ^iThZFTT. 

Page 241— line: 17) In the first three TITS we have the sj'iWTTT. 

Page 242— line: 1) Hereonwards we have an exposition of TR, $R and ^ThPFT of fTRIT^TPl 
and other Karmas with reference to SR, ^r, vr and TTT. 

Page 243— line: 13) Here is a contrast of the conditions in the Aparavideha and Bharata. 

Page 24 4—lints: 5) Here is a Sanskrit quotation: 'TTTT TFTT t TTfTTTTT J T' I. 24) This 
text says qTFT qV Tqft. The Sanskrit text, however, '£[ ^ r:, TRRcTTffTl I'. There seems to be 
some confusion of details in the Prakrit text. 28) Better a paragraph should begin with TR wi 
etc. 30) Note how synonyms of root etc. are used. 

Page 245— lines: 6) Here is an exposition of the LeSya doctrine to explain how individuals 

occupied with the same act (see 246.9) incur different quantities of sin. 9) The form 

inherits the traits of Note the form a relic of the Perfect. 12) Here is a fine 

account of what is known as 17) Are we to read tip q 'yppqxrp (Acc. sing.) T ? 

18) DesT, hungry. ~ 

Page 246— line: 33) Note the Yamaka in this verse. 

Page 247— lines: 7) ! e 4i TT TT MTI ; is a metrical foot. 14) The proper name is 

rendered tfRR by the Sanskrit digest, but it should be better 15) The story of Agada- 

datta in the com. of the TTHJRTT very much resembles this story. Compare th^-verse in 
the story TS# TT fVTTT Tf TTf 1 srf^'q ITTTTWtg; spi^fr II 

with line 16 here. 
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Page 248 lines: 9) Gautama raises this question, because this eating of flesh by one of 
the Deva-yoni is against Jaina dogmas. Mahavira explains the situation by saying that the Vetala 
is just jojcing to test the bonafidy of the prince. 15) srfgfffrff; here flfter has the sense of 
34) ff c q^ q-y or ff c qf offT—here lengthening of % or doubling of ffT is for the sake of metre. 

Page 249— line: 30) In the rTteT^T—an w i'q P| W4 | u |«frO~ (p. 37, verse 70) Rajasekhara has 
expressed a similar idea in his Karpuramanjan II. 6: SRifiJT fffWteff ffSFTFT cfftr, q’uft qrfesr- 

I STtetet II. 

Page 250— line: 28) Note srtffsr.. T.I. » 

Page 252— lines: 29) So the author recognises both the forms q'ff (line 1) and qg - . 31) 
Here the author seems to have confused between ffqwffT and 'tfqrfff, see 250.19 above. The 
Sanskrit Digest rightly says * =qT^qi< 3 qr 5rt%’* 83.12. 

Pago 253— lines: 4) qi<u| TflI" ffffffFff refers to the code of warfare. 18) 

Vajragupta is plunged in sense-pleasures, not even aware of the passing of twelve years since he 
left home: so here is a divine voice reminding him, deluded by slumbering with infatuation as he 
is, that a Fall for him is inevitable, if he fails to remember the 26) In this para¬ 

graph virati is stressed even in the midst of pleasures. 

Page 254— lines: 1) Pleasures are a result of Pupya which accrues from the practice of 
Dharrna without which all enjoyment is a mockery. 11) Lovely and tempting lures cannot be a 
shelter from the pangs of hell from which Dharma alone can protect one. 19) Nowhere there is 
anything like satisfaction in this Saihsara: quenching of one thirst only gives rise to another, and 
so goes on the series in this Saihsara, irrespective of the fact whether one is a god or a man. 
26) Saihsara has manifold tortures, ailments, humiliations and sufferings which one should 
recollect and get rid of infatuation for pleasures. 

Page 255— lines: 3) The sense-organs are a trap and their pleasures are fatal in consequ¬ 
ence; so one should be devoted to Samitis instead, with full control on mind, speech and body. 
12) Kulaka is obviously a group of verses. 26) This verse STffTT fflftff ffUffU I SFRT 

ffqRFfffhffT || is taken out possibly from a narrative context. The source is 
said to be ffffdffFff. 

Page 256— lines: 30 f.) Gods are of two kinds qRiff and fqrrfhff. ’The former class includes 
^sC. ^RR deities, TOrfff, §*lf, m, TTORT, ffff, fffSIFT, f%?R, fT'TW, 

TSrTT, ffRT, anfeiT, ^Tff, iff^Jff and All these are worshipped by some¬ 

body or the other, in some place, context or the other. In giving fruits in response to devotion, 
worship etc. these gods are only coincidental: what is important is one’s own Karma 

according to which there results one’s happiness or misery. The gods of the fffRfqff class 
(namely, spiff, fffff, STTffFT, and tfWTff), when respected, only show the path of Liberation. 

However, according to the fflffffT of the devotee, they become the cause or occasion of ffR and 
spTtril— which process is illustrated by parallel cases of the Mantric lore, sometimes a bit obscure. 
Vitaraga god is indifferent to praise or blame. Just as mercury dropped in fire splits into pieces 
which flow in different directions; similarly the sin disappears at the sight of Jina. 

Page 257— lines: 22 f.) Here we have some Tantric description of the worship of SRR-^ff. 
These details have been worked out in a chart in the Gujarati translation, p. 460, lately brought 
out by sft in-the sft STTffR-tff-tRffffTRT, No. 10, Bombay 1965. 

Page 259 —lines: 1) The Yajjdlaggam has a verse like this: cnf^q ffffT RFff t TSrnp r r qfteft 
fteft hRNfff cT ff H. 8) One can introduce here the popular notion of 

tq for q^ff (see below 260.1) and thus the author has stated his concept about the relation 
between tff and qffcff which affect one’s worldly prospects. 

Page 260— lines: 12) q1w|%, Mas. nom. pi. 13) 3§cq-^pJTT Acc. pi.? 18) As it is 

qfffflff arftr-fRffff I. 

Page 261— lines: 6) Religion can be and has to be practised not only by men and women 
but also by beasts and birds as well. 8) A doctrinal point is raised: who go to hell and how 
the hell-]jfg is incurred? Here four causes or items are specifically stated. Compare sr^RRT- 

ffo VI. 15, which is more general. The first three are covered by 
srfIRff and the last by qfwf. 22) The expression qiff-'Rff iff I is interesting. 
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On the pattern of TreqRsr sftfH we can read srfftfr-qRRt «PT:, rather than 3f%T TO as it is 
generally understood. 31) ST’Tp^fT~sr^T^TT. 

Page 262— lines: 1) The context of the bird seeking consent of the elders to quit the world 
and adopt renunciation is really an giving lesson to all those who are too much attached 

to the world. This breathes the same spirit seen in the Uttaradhyayana IVX and IXX. 

Page 263— lines: 3) Here the Mother is being requested to give 3pprr to adopt renunciation. 
The various terms of address are interesting. 16) Note # with infinitive. 33) Here in the same 
manher the elder brother is being requested. 

Page 2 64—lines: 3) The second part presents some difficulty. 12) Here the younger 
brother is approached. 18) Here the elder sister is being addressed. 21) 'fpTFT from jrrR? 
28) Now the younger sister is approached. 33) Hereon wards the wife is being addressed. 

Page 265— -lines: 21) This optimistic desire to put oneself on the right track, for doing 
which it is never late, is a highly praiseworthy tone and a worthy outlook on life. 34) qrqrfi|= 
<riqf| () ? 

Page 266— Lines: If.) He is addressing his children, then his father-in-law (l. 11), thereafter 
his mother, his mother-in-law (1. 17), and then his friend (l. 31). 

Page 26 lines: 9) Here the references to Magadha, Rajagrha and king Srenika bring us to 
a historical period. 20) or 25) Hereonwards some details of the faffirraTfi - 

are given. Some syllables are auspicious, while others are inauspicious. These topics, Dr. Nemi- 
chandra Shastri, Arrah, informs me, are discussed in Jaina texts such as 3f| : e : ^gTTfftn'?rrT ) STHsiTff- 

etc. 

Page 269— lines: 7) The theoretical discourse about nimitla serves like a prelude and 
anticipates, as it were, the dream of Maharathakumara. 23) Here is a doctrinal discourse on the 
fourfold Aradhana: 5TPT, 5TO ^<4 and qfif. 26) Compare Mulacara v. 72 and 170. The topic 
of Jfiana is dealt with in 269.26-270.4. 

Page 270— lines: 5) The topic of Daffiana is dealt, with in lines 5-15, with reference to its 
eight ahgas. 14) This verse is often quoted. May be that it is an old verse of traditional 
inheritance. 16) Here off wards is discussed consisting of five Samitis and three 

Guptis, which are called Eight 26) The last STirrTO consisting of twelve penances 

is passingly referred to. 

Page 271— lines: 1 f.) Here is the offering of Samayika, a good doctrinal discourse on its 
contents and mode of offering. Having accepted Samlehana, on the eve of his career, one 
abandons all violations (in thought, word and act, and all that is committed, commissioned and 
consented to) of the six-fold vows (Five Mahavratas and Ratri-bhojana-viramana), 11. 1-6; all 
notions of mineness in the context of possessions, relations and attachments 11. 7-15; and all 
passions (kasayas), all activities, through words and deeds, which cause even remote pain to 
others: lastly, he forgives all or apologises to all and want all to forgive him. 

Page 272— lines: 5f.) Likewise, the saint Vajragupta, on the eve of his career, recounts and 
offers repentance for his various irregularities in the practice of religion. He offers Samayika, 
recollects fourfold Mangala and solicits fourfold shelter, the best of the four being Jinadharma. 
Then either he abstains from or devotes himself to items, enumerated from one to thirty three, 
as well as those of the miscellaneous type connected with Jaina doctrine (ending with p. 273, line 
22). This tendency along with the pattern of details is pretty old, see the Uttaradhyayana , 
Chap. 31 called Caranavihi; it is followed in the Dharmopadeiamdla, pp. 67f. (Bombay 1949). 

Page 273— lines: 6) Then Pratikramana is offered with reference to various omissions 
and transgressions. 20), Here the author has the tenfold enumeration of Praya£citta. while 
another with nine varieties is also known, see the ^o. IX.22. The former has to, 
and HTTtfw in the place of and of the latter. 25) Similarly Svayambhudeva 

meditates on the nature and types of Death, namely, Pandita- and Bala-marana. Right from 
conception death might overtake one at various stages and in various forms. In jthjs context 
seethe I. vii. 8; aiRiSRT (Sholapur 1935) which is mainly devoted to this; 

one of spfffaf texts, deals with this topic. 
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Page 274 — lines: 4) Within a few days after birth, the child may be offered as oblation or 
it may be affected by various diseases and ailments, the list of which is quite interesting. This 
list sheds some light on the contemporary practices like tfw. 16) Here some weapons used for 
striking are mentioned. 22) After enumerating the types etc. of Death for human beings, the 
author deals with those of sub-human beings in their Sthavara (27 f.) and Trasa forms (30 f.). 

Page 275 — lines: 6) Death in hells and heavens is dealt within the following lines. 16) 
Hereonwards we get a description of the nature and constituents of the body which is after all 
perishable being subjeet to various ailments. What is more important is Dharma for the practice 
of which one should take the maximum advantage of the body without undue infatuation for it. 

Page 276 — lines: 3 f.) One is to reflect on the nature of Jiva and its fate in Samsara— 
there are various kinds of death; but the Pandita-marana alone helps one to get rid of Samsara 
and attain the status of Siddha. 

Page 277 — lines: 7) In the same manner, the saint Maharatha accepts Samlehana, and 
offers salutation to Arahanta, Siddha, Acarya, Upadhyaya and Sadhu in §§420-24. We get a 
good discourse on these five and their nature. The Arahantas, especially the Tirthakaras of all 
times, of all places, in their different stages of varying careers, and endowed with great qualities 
are described: a salutation to them leads one to Moksa. 26) Hereonwards we have a salutation 
to Siddhas; their types and varieties are interesting. Compare in this context T. S. X. 9. 

Page 278 — lines: 7) It is the Ganadharas, to be included under the category of Acaryas, 
who are responsible for incorporating in Sutras the words of Jina which thereby have come 
down to us. Different Acaryas knew the Angas of varying extent. It is they who enlighten us 
in the Scriptural knowledge. Salutations are offered to them, of the various times and places. 
24) The Upadhyaya is one who propounds the contents of the Angas and Upangas for the 
benefit of pupils. 

Page 219 — lines: 1) Here the Sadhu is saluted, and his outstandind qualities are incidentally 
mentioned. 12) has obviously the meaning of wfftTTRT and its etymology might be 

offered thus: SPT^TT: > SFSTTRt (in Apabhramsa) > sffeqrRt, the doubling is not in any way 
abnormal: ?jqfa is often represented by We get both the forms vrfffarct and qrftTTTd'. 

This paragraph (§425) glorifies the q^^FFER in view of its religious sanctity, spiritual powers 
and miraculous force. A good deal of literature has developed round this q^AdFFfrK both in 
Prakrit and Sanskrit, and a good bit of it is publisned in two volumes, FFF6K RTTSUTT, published 
by ^TFTf^lfaqTFF^, Villeparle, Bombay-56, 1961-62. 

Page 280 — lines: 1) In this paragraph is described the spiritual progress on the 
(See the Doctrine of Karman, p. 73, Bombay 1942) culminating with faTW or FteT which is 
characterised by the highest Bliss (see lines 15-16). 17) Here ends the qjqmpTTcT W elaborated and 
composed by the genius of FTfer^ffa^. In the Santinatha Jaina Bhandara, Cambay (G. O. S. 135: 
Catalogue of Palm-leaf Mss. in the S. J. Bha., Cambay, Baroda 1961) there is a Ms., Panca- 
arddhand'praJcarana (No. 115-5, folios 88-110, Extent 339 gathas, Language-Prakrit, size 13.7x1.7 
inches, Age of Ms., c. first half of the 13th Cent. V. S., condition-good), p. 189. It opens thus: 
FfaRffFRFTff \ TRPPret fa Tfasfat k I TTUUft T Fqf 3 Fflfafa feV||?ll F|T^FTf 

q F FT fa TT TT F TT3FU cfUFFRT FFFFt sfa STT^PUT FTF II F II cT3ft ^ 

rrfavr i fagfaw^rrr fffft ftft mu 5^ Ffrr^fafa fir 1 ^ arfiu fa 

TrffipBT ffrhmr ffff iuh End—FcF a ftt f F^FTfaf^ft [ f qrf^ft] ff i srffftff 

frr sfafa apiffaF II II TFFt FRTFFT F^FFT I qfaqFf FTFE IKUI This shows how these 
characters from a tale, in course of time, were looked upon as Religious Heroes, great saints in 
flesh and blood, who attained liberation after practising penances etc. 18) The story proper 
ends with the paragraph § 426. Hereonwards is more or less the concluding Upasamhara, in 
Which the author explains himself on certain items (§ 427-28), solicits sympathy from the readers 
(§429), then gives some personal information in what may be called a Prasasti (§430), then there 
is concluding Mangala (§431), and lastely the Granthagra is given (§432). 19) For the descrip¬ 

tion of % ^fagarl, see § 14f. For the meaning Fqwft see p. 4, l. 22. 22) For the episode of 
RatnaSekhara alias Jinasekhara, see pp. 117-120. 23) For the biography of Erdka, pp. 124-27. 

24) For the account of the Bhilla chief, see pp. 138-149. 26) For the episode of the Citrapata, 
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pp. 185-ff. 27) For the episode of the alchemists, see pp. 195 f. 28) Here the reference 

appears to the context where the king meets various religious teachers holding different views 
p. 203 ff. 29) see §326. Then possibly refers to the episode 

of the Bird pp. 261 ff. 


Page 281— lines: 1) For the details about Kamagajendra, see above pp. 232 ff. 2) For 
details about Vajragupta, see above pp. 244 ff. 3) About Svaymbhudeva, see above pp. 255 ff. 
4) 4-bout Maharatha, see above pp. 268 ff. 5) The topics of Aradhana etc. pp. 269.23 f. 8) 
Raga is attachment or attachment for the world and its ties. Raga is acceptable (for treatment) 
or praiseworthy provided it leads finally to non-attachment or Vairagya. 11) Two parts of the 
Vasudevahindi have appeared from Bhavanagar (Atmananda Sabha). From the first part it is 
seen that the Dhammillahindi is included in the Vasudevahindi , but here Uddyotana by using 
plural ffTgfcr seems to indicate that the Vasudeva-hindi and Dhammillahindi are two works. 13) 
For the reference to W, see p. 13, 1. 8. 14) This has possibly in view the conversation which 

the king had with the goddess, especially p. 15, line 9 etc. 15) For the context of 
see p. 129. 18) These non-Jaina deities are referred to more than once in the text. 20) Some 

apparently unpalatable details can find a place in the Enfoqrr which ultimately gives rise to 
23) ■JTRrTafj', many speeches, dialects current in different ^Ts, territories, parts of 

the country. T5 possibly refers to recitation. From the mention in the preceding line and here, 
it is clear that the name of the work is Kuvalayamald. 27) The author tells here that within 
three hours of the day he composed one hundred granthdgras (extent of one hundred anustubh 
units) and possibly went on writing (or having got written, note the reading of P) them on a slate 
as was the custom in those days. Muni Shri Punyavijayaji tells me that generally the authors 
recited as they went on composing and some one else, if not the author himself, went on writing 
side by side ^on a slate with a soft-stone-piece (something like chalk). 28) On the position of 
■gt, a deity of the in Jaina mythology, see the HI, 14-9. She plays a significant 

rol e in Jaina rituals and Tantra. The author feels that it was due to the benign favour of 
that he could compose this work with such a remarkable speed. 


Page 282 lines: 1), These two verses are really touching; and almost with paternal 
affection, Uddyotanasuri has presented Kuvalayamald to the world of scholars. Some of the 
words have a double meaning. 3) This is a Dharmakatha. Various Kalas are described or 
shown here. Many kings have taken dilcsd in this Katha. The author wishes that his work 
should live long like the fame of Rsabha, the first Tirthakara. 4) This paragraph gives personal 
details about the author, and as such it is a biographical PraSasti. The two Mss. J and P show 
great variations in the details of this Prasasti and they deserve careful study. J gives more details, 
and some of them are a second thought, and at least once intruding on the continuity of P. 

^ J P r T has _ not first two g§jtiias - Tliat means, it does not refer to two Pathas (Dakshja-patha 
and Uttara-patha) and to the river Candrabhaga or the Chinab—the Acesins of the Greeks or 
rather the united streams of the Jhelum and the Chinab. The Prasasti according to P therefore 
begins with line 6, which opens thus: sifer Tfri qsnprr etc. 6) The letters ai and ma are 
very much similar m P; so one is justified in reading 7) Acarya Harigupta hailed 

rom the Gupta-vaihsa; he was a Guru of Toramana; he had his camp (possibly during the 
rainy season) at Pavvaiya (on the bank of Candrabhaga) from which capital Toramana ruled the 
country (lit. enjoyed the sovereignty of the world). 8) The Ms. P does not specify the relation 
between Harigupta and Devagupta; J makes it, however, clear. This Devagupta is possibly the 

° ne J p - 3 .’ line 28 ’ like his teac her Harigupta, he also hailed from the 

?, “ Sa an f. * S sty !f d Rajar f; He 18 mentioned earlier along with other literary figures; 
and here he is called a ^ or ***&; and in both the places there is a reference to his fame 

F 7 he had Written a WOrk like P specifies his fame 

r 8 > SrvacandragarLi is called Mahattara, a well-known title; 

S? nr 17 5 y -f° r 9) BOth J aDd P say that he came and ^yed a * Bhinna- 

wanted tn B n, ama a ‘ 77 7^ he Came fr0m the Pavvaiya area to Bhinnamida is that he 

YaWa^ta If r ! (m Van ° US temples ° n the way >‘ 10 ) ^acandra’s pupil is 

.adatta with the title Ksamasramana. The Editor of the Rajasthan through the Ages (Bikaner 
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1966), p. 121, proposes that this Ksamasramana Yaksadatta might be identical with Yaksadeva 
who was patronised by Nagabhata I. For details the reference is given to a paper ‘Original 
Capital of the Imperial Pratiharas’ in the Bharatiya Vidyd, XVIII, parts iii-iv, pp. 74-80. He had 
many pupils, known for their austerities and gift of speech; and it is they who had got constructed 
many temples of Jina on account of which the Gurjara~de6a became attractive. 12) This gatha 
is found only in J. It is amplificatory of bahuyd sisd and mentions six pupils of Sivacandra, 
namely, Naga, Vrnda, Mammata, Durga, Agnisarman and Vatesvara. 13) It is the sixth pupil, 
namely Vatesvara, that is meant by tena. He had a Temple of Jina built at Akasa-vapra-na^ara. 
A careful scrutiny of the variations seen in J and P in lines 11-13 clearly leaves the impression 
that the draft of J is subsequent to the draft of P. That is, J is rewriting what was already there 
in P, so far as this pradasti is concerned. The pronoun tena in singular refers only to Vatesvara 
when six of the pupils are mentioned here. P reads 3TT% «ft for which J has 

fspiTT^h cffT fqrufqq Trff. The expression cT?q is more appropriate with the reading 

of P, along with which it stood originally, than with the reading of J which came to be subs¬ 
tituted in the revised draft. 14) The pupil of Vatesvara is Tattvacarya. One can ever read 
tJTTTr-cfipg'-Tfnfl as a compound expression. 15) Among his contemporaries, not so quite laudable, 
he had an outstanding character. 16) The author of this work namely is a pupil of 

Tattvacarya; he composed the after having had a vision of and inspiration from 

; and he was known as 17) After giving his descent in the ascetic hierarchy 

> WcTtf >TFT——TTrrpr——srfrrRTiFr and > cTvTRT#> 

i.e., ), he now gives some details about his instructors or teachers in different branches 

of learning. Acarya Virabhadra (asthdvarah JcalpavrJcsah) was his Guru who taught him Siddhanta 
and Haribhadra, a prodigy of manifold learning, taught him Yukti^astra or pramaua-nyaya 
(P reads q’TFTffTT 1 !). 19) After giving his ascetic and tutorial parentage or ancestors, Uddyotana 
gives his natural parents. In the town of Mahadvara, there was a dutiful Ksatriya, Uddyotana 
by name. This line is found only in J. for TT^rr is a misprint in f. n. 19. 20) Samprati also 
can be taken as a proper name; in that case Vatesvara is the popular (and alternative) name. 
P calls him Tr^TT. In case samprati is not a proper name, the implication would be that Vatesvara 
is a recent, if not contemporary, ruler. Our Uddyotana, the author of Euvalayamald, is the son of 
Vatesvara. So his natural parentage is of a Ksatriya ruling family: Uddyotana > Samprati 
alias Vatesvara > Uddyotana. He had the name of his grand-father, not in any way unusual. 
Vatesvara happens to be the name of his father as well as of his grand (ascetic) teacher. 21) The 
author mentions here the place where this work was composed. Javaliura or Jalor was rich in 
temples and fSravakas or Jaina laymen. It is there that Virabhadra (possibly the same as one, 
noted above, from whom the author received lessons in Siddhanta) got constructed a lofty temple 
dedicated to Rsabha-Jinendra. While staying in that temple, Uddyotansuri composed this work 
and completed it on the 14th day of Caitra Krsnapaksa. So far as P is concerned, the matter 
continues very well with line 5 on the next page. In Sain. 915, i.e., a.d. 858, just after 80 years 
after the completion of the Ruvalayamald, Jayasimhasuri composed his Dharmopadesamdla-vivarana 
(Singhi Jain Series, No. 28, Bombay 1949, pp. 228 f.) at Nagaur (possibly then included in 
Gujjaratta, or Gujarat) during the reign of Bhojadeva (to be identified with Mihira Bhoja, 
c. 840-90, whose dominions ‘included the Cis-Sutlaj districts of the Punjab, most of Rajputana, 
the greater part, if not the whole, of the present United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and the 
Gwalior territory’, see V. A. Smith, The Early History of India, 4th ed., p. 393). He gives the 
genealogy of his ascetic predecessors. Devavacaka was succeeded by many teachers (suri); then 
comes Vadasara (= Vatesvara), styled Ksamasramana; his pupil was Tattvacarya (who was 
suprasiddha ); he was followed by Yaksamahattara, Krsnamuni etc. These names remind us of 
Devagupta, Vatesvara and Tattvacarya mentioned by Uddyotana. It isr not unlikely that they 
are identical. According to P Vatesvara was styled Ksamasramana. 

Page 283— lines: 1) Lines 1-4 are found only in J: obviously they are an addition in the 
revised draft, supplemeniing a few new facts and ideas. When this work was completed at Jalor, 
Sri-Vatsa^aja was the contemporary (jaiyd) king; he is called rana-hatthi. Dr. Dasharath 
Sharma in his address at the History Congress mentions that Vatsaraja’s coins are available' 
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In this address he puts together some details from the Kumlayamald, Jalor was possibly within 
his jurisdiction. 4) Uddyotana calls himself Acarya here; and tells us that he was a limb of or 
belonged to Candrakula. 6) Earlier only Caitra-krsna-caturda^I was mentioned; here more 
details are given. It was completed (the reading of P is more explicit) in the afternoon, when 
one day was less for the $aka era to reach seven hundred. The year ends with Caitra-krsria- 
amavasya. This last day but one of the $aka year 700, according to Jacobi, corresponds to the 
21st March 779 a.d. He has an important note thus explaining i.e. 

Caitra ba-di 14 “This date is interesting from the point of view of the Calendar. As the Caitradi- 
year invariably begins with the guklapaksa of Caitra, the date in question would seem to be 
recorded according to the purnimdnta scheme in which the dark fortnight precedes the bright one. 
But as Kielhorn (Ind. Ant. 1896, p. 271 f.) has shown from dates in inscriptions that in con¬ 
nexion with Saka years almost always amdnta months are used, the prima facie interpretation of 
our date becomes extremely doubtful. In the year under consideration, however, there was an 
adhika Caitra which precedes the nija month; therefore, in this adhilca Caitra ba-di 14 is the 
last day but one of the preceding year, if the year began with nija Caitra, as it ought to do, 
since the new moon initiating true Caitra immediately preceded Mesasamkranti. I, therefore, 
believe that Swamjkannu Pillai’s assertion (Indian Ephemeris vol. I, part I, p. 65), ‘when there is 
an adhilca Caitra, that begins the year’, applies only to modern usage (Samaraiccalcaha Intro., 
p. ii, Calcutta 1926). 9) This section presents what is called Pravacanamahgala. Such a mahgala 
comes at the beginning and at the close of a discourse or treatise. It consists of salutations to 
all the worthy ones and to all those who deserve reverence and recollection of r whom develops an 
auspious mood (in the individual) as well as atmosphere (round about). What J presents is a 
different draft of the Mahgala from that in P, though some of the contents are common; and 
these contents go back to ancient Mangala-sutras. Some forty four of them are a part of the 
Mahgala salutation at the beginning of the Vedanakhanda (Satkhandagama, Khanda 4, Bhaga 1, 
Book 9, pp. 2 f.; see also the editorial observations in the Visaya-paricaya, and Book 1 Prasta- 
vana. p. 29 £). The Dhavala com. on this section explains fully all those expressions which are 
common to these Mahgala salutations. The references to various and stfWs are interesting. 
16) Perhaps for ffhr. 43) It may be noted that the Mahgala in P refers to the Siddhayatanas 
in the Sammedasaila. 44) The two Mahgala passages drafted independently and added in Mss. 
P and J, using the same basic traditional material, might have been put at the end of the Mss. 
when they were completed and consecrated. fspjfo f=pfo is a better reading found 

elsewhere in the rr. TT: 

Page 284 —lines: 5) The expression ferfa is a bit elusive; the term 

is in plural: if it dees not refer to sft in popular Apabh.) and •ft-^rts. 

it has in view some local tutelary deities invoked in Tantric rituals. See the formulas in the 
h r5 t <J«i Muni Shri Punyavijayaji kindly showed me an advance copy of what is called 
printed in the of (in the Singhi Jaina Series). Some of 

the prose passages in this Collection have close correspondence with the matter in our paragraph 
431. There are some significant various readings which need careful study. 7) The concluding 
verse clearly indicates that a Maiigala of this type is to be recited every day. 8) This seems to 
be the aurhor’s approximate calculation recorded in the draft included in the Ms. P. Even after 
this calculation noted in the body of the text, it is interesting to observe that the Granthagra noted 
by the copyist of the Ms. P is only 10,000. The subsequent reference to Uddyotana possibly 
belongsjo the copyist. 11) Why it is a see ante p. 4, line 16. 16) The Ms. J plainly 

mentions the date when it was completed. It is Samvat 1139, Phalguna Vadi 1, Sunday. 
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Abhavya, 68. 

Abhidhdna-cintdmani, 116. 

Abhimanahka, a title, 76, 102. 

Abu, 101. 

Abul Fasal, 117. 

Acesines, river, 100. 

Addanaka-desa, 106. 

Adhikaksara (metre), 85. 

Adinatha, 40, 103. 

Adipurana (of Pampa), 110. 

Adisvara, 101. 

Aditya, 129. 

Aditya-varii^a, 43. 

Adityayasas, 43. 

Advaita, 52, 70. 

African origin gf ivory, 118. 

Agni, 129. 

Agnihotra, 128. 

Agnisarman, 89; also an ancestor of the 
author, 97. 

Agrawala V. S., 113. 

Ajada, *125. 

Ain Akbari, 117. 

Ajanta, 121, 125, 129. 

Ajayavarman, king, 107. 

Ajlvaka sect, 128. 

Akalahka, 78. 

Akasavapra, 97; its identification, 101. 
Akbar, 102, 117. 

Akhydmamanikosa, 95, *137. 

Aksaya-vata, 116. 

Alaka, 103. 

Alauddin Khilji, 104, 117. 

Alchemical experiment, 32 
(described 69.24-28). 

Amaragupta, 90. 

Amarakosa, 125. 

Amargadh, 102. 

Amatya &anti, 101. 

Ambarakotta, 102. 

A.mber, 102. 

Amitagati, 91. 

Amradeva, 95-6, 109-10. 

Amrtadhvani, a metrical type, 125. 

Anahaka, 90. 

Anahilapataka, 101. 

Anand*ahTandira, 55. 

Anandapura, 101. 

Ananga, a prince, 54, 61, 112. 


Anatha-mandapa, 116. 

Andhra, 84, 124. 

Anekanta, 45, 124. 

Angas (enumerated), 27, *133. 

Anger, see Krodha. 

Antaraveda, 83,-vedi, 124. 

Anupreksa, 54, 68, *153. 

Anustubh (metre), 85. 

Anuyogadvara, *125, *130. 

Apabhramsa, 12, 16-7, 20, 22, 25, 32 
(described 73.5-7), 77-9 (passages here), 
91-3, 120. 

Aparavideha, 44, 56 (details 243.13-22), 67, 
69, 112. 

Apana-bhumi, 73. 

Aradhana, 69 (for details 269.23 f.). 
Aradhana-kathdkosa, 95. 

Aranyaka-parvan, 129. 

Ardhamagadhi, 14, 81. 

Arsa Prakrta, 14. 

Arthasastra, 76, 116-7. 

Arunabha, 55, 66, 

Aryagandavyuha ejtc. 7. 
xAsada, 81, *125. 

Asikni, 100. 

Askalanda, 100. 

Asrama, 42, 121. 

Astapada, 98, 102-3. 

A&tasahasrikd-prctjnd-pdramild , 7. 

Asthana, 77, 127. 

Astrologer, 25. 

Asvapati, 79. 

Asvasastra, 72, 111. 

Atisaya, *132. 

Attendants (in heaven), 37 
(described 93.14-8). 

Audience, private and public, 115- 
Aurangzeb, 104. 

Auspicious day for Travel, 32 
(described 67.1-7). 

Autumn, 28 (described 46.5-8). 

Avahatta, 114. ’ 

Avalambaka (metre), 85. 

Avanti, 55, 66, 79, 105, 107-8 ; 

-janapada, 29 (described 50.3-7), 74. 
Avanti-bhubhrt, -raja or -natha, 105. 
Avantivardhana, 29, 74, 112. 

Avaskandhaka (metre), 85, *135. 
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Ayodhya, 39, 43-4, 47, 49, 

51 (described 199.27-30), 52-3,'62-4, 74, 
76, 108, 125, 127. 

Ayodhya-kanda, 122. 

Ayuhsastra, 40. 


Badnavfar, 106-7. 

Bagchi P.C., 106. 

Bahubali, 43. 

Bahu-parigha, 44, 95. 

Baladevotsava, 73. 

Balavabodhini-vrtti, 109. 

Baluchistan, 121. 

Bana, 76, 84, 87, 113, 115-8, 121, 123, 125, 
128, *126, *129. 

Banavasi, 75. 

Bandika, *126. 

Barabaricum, 118-9. 

BarahavanI (gold), 114. 

Barayauri=Parapuri=Dvarakapuri, 95 
Barbara, 72, 77, 84, 114. 

Baruza, 106. 

Bathing pool (in heaven), 37 
(described 94.15-32); 

Bauddha, 45. 

Baurah, 106. 

Bechardasaji, 104. 

Benaras, professions in, 72.' 

Bed chamber, various equipments of, 121. 
Bengal, Kapalika Dharma in, 128. 
Bhaddasetthi, 95, 118. 

Bhadra, 90. 

Bhadrasana-kanya, 122. 

Bhadrasarma, 28, 60. 

Bhadrasresthin, 32, 64-5. 

Bhadresvara, 71. 

Bhagavati Arddhand, *136. 

Bhagavati-vrtti , 2. 

Bhagavad-gltd, 71, 76. 

Bhakti (cult), 70. 

Bhairava Bhattaraka, 116. 

Bhamaha, 84. 

Bhandarkar R.G., 75. 

Bhanu, autobiography of, 49, 50. 
Bhanumati, 47, 64. 

Bharanda, 32, 120. 

Bharata, 14, 43, 70, 77. 

Bharata, 71, 76, 110, 114, *126. 

Bharata Kaumudi, 81. 

Bharata-ksetra, 56, 69. 

Bharata-putra, 123. 

Bharata-Sastra, 77. 

Bharata-varsa, 23, 31, 74. 


Bharatiya Vidya, 100. 

Bharu(a)nda (bird), 65, 120, *138. 
Bhatta Harihara, 108, 

Bhavabhuti, 123, 128. 

Bhavacakra, wheel of Samsara, 125. 
Bhavana, *152. 

Bhavya, 67-8. 

Bhikkhu of the Pamdara category, 128 
Bhilla, 43-5, 62, 72, 75, 88, 114, 124; ’ 
-pati 43, 112. 

Bhilla camp, 43 (described 135.10 f). 
Bhillamala, also -acarya, -kula, 101-2; 

-nagara, 97. 

Bhilmal, 101, 108. 

Bhinmala, 101, 102, 104-5. 

Bhinnamala, 101; -gaccha 101. 

Bhogavatl, 48, 94. 

Bhoja, 4, 81, 91, *125. 

Bhojaka A., *125. 

Bhokas, 114. 

Bhrgu, 41. 

Bhrgukaccha, 37, 41-2, 53, 62, 74, 93, 123. 
Bhrgupatana (doctrine), 128. 

Bhujanga (metre), 85. 

Bhuja-parigha (see Bahu-), 44. 
Bhujaphalika, 95. 

Bhurja-leaf, 47, 72. 

Bhuta, 41, 70. 

Bias (river), 101. 

Bink=Vinlta, 108. 

Birth-festivities, 25 (described 18.11-31.) 
Black Magic, 124. 

Blochman, 117. 

Bokkasa, 114, 

Brahmagupta, 101. 

Brahmana, 29, 70-2, 120; -aala, 121. 
Brahmi, 51 (Ms. contents described §320), 
72, 105. J 

Brhaspati, 74. 

Brhat-gaccha, 108. 

BrhatJcathd, 16, 81, 84, 114, *125. 

Br hatlcathdkosa, 105-6, 108. 
Brhatkathd-slokasamgraha, 120. 
Brhattippanikd, 19. 

Brja-bhasa, 114. 

Buddha, 71, 120, 125; -vihara, 121. 
Buddhisagara, 104. 

Buddhism, 70-1, 124-5. 

Buddhist, 78, 83, 125; -Stupa, 122. 
Buddhasvami, 120. 

Biidhpur, 100. 

Buhler G., 4-6, 106. " "" 

Butea frondosa, 118. 

Byzantium, 75. ^ 
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Cacigadeva, 101. 

Cakkalaya (metre), *127. 

Cakravartin, 43. 

Camara (native of the east), 72. 

Camcala (horse), 116. 

Camp, 51 (described 198.7 f). 

Campa, town, 3 6-9, 50, 58, 61, 65, 74, 123, 
127. 

Campakamala, 57, 65. 

Campavatl, 57. 

Campu, 84, 92, 94-5,110, 113. 

Canakya, 117; -sastra, 76. 
Candala-Kanyaka, 87. 

Candana, 104; -vihara, 103. 

Candasoma, biography of, 28-9, 35-9, 58-59, 
60-61 (biography outlined), 62, 67, 72, 74. 
Candika. 120. 

Candra, 129. 

Candrabhaga (river), 74, 97, 100. 
Candradvipa, 38 (described 106.21 f.), 65. 
Candra-gaccha > 96. 

Candragati, 88. 

Candragupta, 57, 70. 

Candrakula, 98, 108. 

Candrapida, 116. 

Candraprabha, *125. 

Candra-prajnapati, 2. 

Candrasara, 90. 

Capavarhsa, 101. 

Carana-sramana, 34, 70, 120, *139. 

Caravan of traders, 43 (described 
134.32-135.3), 124. 

Carcarl (metre), 85. 

Carcarika, 78. 

Carcika, 121. 

Caru (metre), 85. 

Carvaka, 71, 124. 

Caturvadana, 74. 

Caturvarnya-dharma, 70. 

Cavacla, 101. 

Ceylon, 81. 

Chacha (e) r(a), 100. 

Chachpur, 100. 

Chalukya, 91. 

Chambal (river), 100. 

Chandahkosa, *127. 

Chandonuiasana, *127. 

Chandra P. 7. 

Chandra K.R., 87. 

^Chappaniiaya, 36, 76, 114, *126, *147. 
*Chatterji S.K., *128. 

CHATl?kAVlJAYA, 18. 

Chedasutra, 14. 

China, 118*-19. 


Chinab, 100. 

Chinese silk, 119. 

Chitor, 103. 

Chittaka (metre), 85. 

Choudhari G.C., 107. 

Choudhary R.K., 98. 

Clna. 73. 

Cinam^uka, 118. 

Cintamani, 44, 62, 72; -palli, 53. 

Citra, 38. 

Citrapata, 127-28. 

Gitrasutra , 128. 

Cittacala (horse), 116. 

Coins, 115. 

Cold season, 48 (described 169.12-170.4). 
Couch (from Dvaraka), 72. 

Courtezans, 35 (their behaviour described 
§§ 157-58; constrasted with monks § 160). 
Culika Paisaci, 77, 81. 


Dacca, 124. 

Daksina-madhyama-khanda, 74. 

Daksipapatha, 30-1, 72, 74. 

Daksinyacandra, 109. 

Daksinya-cihna, 23, 87, 92, 97, 99 (also 
daksina-, -munipa), 102. 

Dalal C.D., 2, 19, 96. 

Dandaka (metre),"'85, 88, *127, *129. 

Dandin, 114, 116. 

Danta-vma. 89. 

Dappaphaliha, 95. 

Darpaparigha, 44-45 (autobiography), 53, 
62-3, 95. 

Darsana (school of philosophy, some enu¬ 
merated), 45. 

Darware Am and Khasa, 115. 

Dasa H., 14. 

Dasavaikalika-curni, *125. 
Dasavaikalika-niryukti, * 128 . 

Dawn, 36 (described 91.9-13). 

Death, 44, 59 (varieties §416), 69, 90. 

Debal, 100. 

Devacandra, 18-9. 

Deccan, 113. 

Deceit, see Maya. 

Desabhasa, 21, 50, 74. 

Desai M.D., 96. 1 
Desai Ratibhai, 101. 

Desa (two divisions), 74; -bhasa 77, also 83 
(eighteen in number). 

Desl, 80, 83, 86, 91; -bhasa, 20, 60, 77, 84, 
110, 111, 124 (enumerated). 

Desinamamala, 121. 
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Deva, 128. 

Devabhadrasuri, 101. 

Devacandra, 91. 

Devadusya, 122. 

Devagupta, 76, 91, 99, 100, 114, *125. 
Devakumara, 127. 

Devendra, 109. 

Devi, 5*0, 127; -vimana (described), 212, 
DeyN.L., 100. 

Dhakka, 83. 

Dhammillahimdi, 77. 

Dhanadatta, 38-9, 50, 62, 65. 

Dhanadeva, 31, 64, 90. 

Dhanamitra, 50. 

Dhanapala, *125. 

Dhanavati, 43, 62. 

Dhandhuka, 106. 

Dhane^vara, 15. 

Dhanvantari, 74. 

Dharanendra, 42. 

Dharani-varaha. 106. 

Dharma, fourfold 22-3, 26-7, 44, 47, 51, 52 
(types of Dharma described), 53-54, 58, 
62-3, 67-9, 71, 89, 94, 117, 122, 128, *149; 
-dhyana, 122; -Jinendra 37; -katha (four 
varieties), 22-3, 60, 67-69, 76, 86, 88-9, 
91-2, 109-10; -labha, 27-8, 49, 69; .four 
steps of, 30. 

Dharmauandana, his discourse 27 f. (described 
§73), 28-9, 31, 33, 35-6, 60, 62, 64-7, 88. 
Dharmanatha, Samavasarana of 37, 64, 67. 
DJiarmapariksd , .91. 

Dharmaruci, 42. 

Dharmasena, 88. 

Dharmika Matha, 121. 
Dharmopadesamald-vivarana, 96; -vrtti 96. 
Dharmottara, 19. 

Dhatuvada, 71, 112, 124, 127. 

Dhatvadesas, 80. 

Dhatuvadin, 51, 127; see Alchemist. 
Dhavala, *126. 

Dhavald, *133. 

Dholka, 106. 

Dhruva (king), 105. 

Dhuvaya (metre), 85. 

Dhyana, 44, 71. 

Die Nonne etc., 86. 

Dietectic rules, 40 (described 114.22-8). 
Diggajendra, 56. 

Dignitary, 68. 

Dlksa, 29, 31, 34-36, described 44, 59, 62-7, 
90. 

Dilipa, 70. 

Dlpavali, 73. 


Divakaramitra, 121. 

Divydvaddna, 125. 

Doha-chanda, 117. 

Dohalca (metre), 85. 

Dohdahi, 114. 

Doshi, B., 3. 

Dostatika, 107, 

Dotariya, 107. 

Dowson, 100. 

Dramga, 82; -svamin 82. 

Dranga, 117. 

Dravidas, 28, 74. 

Dravya, 69. 

Dravyapanlcsd, 114. 

Drdhavarman, 23 (described § 18), getting a 
boon from Kuladevata 24, 39, 43-46, 49, 
51-3, 62-4, 70, 74, 77. 

Drinks, 25 (described 20.28 f). 

Dronaka, 90, 

Drona-parvan, 122. 

Dr&tanta, 89. 

Durbar, 112, 115. 

Durga (Teacher), 97. 

Durga, 70, 129. 

DurgasvamI, 101. 

Durjana, discourse on 23, 79, 94; -ninda, 
114, *129. 

Duvalaya (metre), *127. 

Dvaraka, 72, 74; -puri, 95. 

Dvaravatl, 118. 

Dvipadi (metre), 40, 85, 89, 117; -khanda, 78. 
Dvipathaka (metre), 85. 


Early History of India, 98. 

Eastern India, 113. 

Educational Institute, 124. 

Education of prince, 116. 

Eka-dandin, 42. 

Elephant-keeper, 46 (described 154.11-3). 
Eliot, 100-1. 

Ellora, 126, 129. 

Enika, biography of 41-3, 46, 62. 

Evening, 29 (described 52.27-30); darkness 
(described 73.16 -j8). 


Fabrics, 115. 

Famine, 40 (described 117.13-21). 
Fatalism, 71. 

Festive talks, 25 (described § 44). 
Fighting (with missiles) 43 
(described 136.15-27). 

Fleet J.F., 4. 
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Forest-park, 27 (described 33.5-13); (thick 
one, described 60.15-24; 70.16-18). 

Funeral pyre, 28 (described § 93). 


Gaccha, 70, 108. 

Gajasiriiha, 104. • 

Gal it aka (metre), 85. 

Gana, 120; -adhipa, 70, 129; -dhara, 122. 
Ganaratnamahodadhi, 6. 

Gandavyuha, 7. 

Gandha, 72. 

Gandharva, 41, 70, 129. 

Gandhi L.B., 2, 19-21, 81, 96, 101. 

Gan.e£a, 129. 

Ganga, 23, 72, 74, 82; -dvara, 71: -samgama, 
116. 

Gangaditya, 30, 64. 

Gangapatta, 118. 

Ganges, 28, 30-2, 61, 64-5, 70, 124. 

Garden, 48, (described 166.16-19). 
Garudavahana, 26. 

Gatha, 46, 78, 85, 89-91, 110, 125. 
Gathako^a, 76. 

.Gati, four in number 50 (in details), 54, *153. 
Gatida, 105. 

Gautama, 54-9. 

Gayatri-japa, 71, *139, *141. 

Ghatage A.M., 20. 

Ghatayala, 15. 

Gheria, 75. 

Gita, 71, 76. 

Giti (Gitika, metres), 85, *125. 

God, 58 (types described), 68, *155. 
Godlings (enumerated), 129. 

Godavari, 124. 

Gold, 114, -preparation of 120, 129. 

Golla, 83. 

Gomedha, 128. 

Gopala, 105. 

Gosvami Tulasidasa, 114. 

Govinda, 58, 70, 129. 

Graha, 129. 

Grama-mahattara, 81-2; -nati, 79. 

Greed, see Lobha. 

Greek, 75, 100. 

Ground (below, described 21.1-9). 

Guggula, 70; -jvalana, 128. 

Gujarat, 91, 98, 101, 117, 124. 
pulika-Vidyadhara, 121. 

Gulma-sthana, 117. 

Gunac^hdra, *125. 

Gunadhya, 76, 81, 114, *125. 

Gunapala, ®109, *125, *127, *129. 


Gunasena, 89. 

Gupta, 20, 76, 118; -period 120-1, 124; 

-vamsa, 97-8, 100. 

Gupta P.L., 105. 

Gupti, 58. 

Gurjara, 30 (wayfarer, 59.3), 80, 82-3, 91, 
117, *144; -Pratihara, 79, 113. 

Guru, 76, 85, 88; -bhrata, 109. 

Gwalior, 100. 


Haddala (grant), 106-7. 

Hala, 76, 114, *125. 

Halika, *125. 

Hamiltan A., 75. 

Haihsa (horse, 116). 

Hamsagamana (horse), 116. 

Hamsa (designs with), 125. 

Handiqui K.K., 110, *129. 

Haradatta, 28. 

Haradvara, 102. 

Haribhadra, 13, 18-20, 76, 84, 88-9, 91, 96, 
98, 109-10, 114, 116, *126. 

Haridatta, 33. 

Harigupta, 97-100. 

Harinikula (metre), 85, *129. 

Harisena, 91, 106-8. 

Harivarsa, 76, also *126. 

Earivamsa, 99, 103, also *126. 
Harivamsuppatti, 16, also *j26. 

Harsa, 36, 

Harsacarita , 113, 117, 119, 121, 123, 125, 
128-9. 

Hastinapura, 58. 

Hayana (horse), 116. 

Heavens (limitations of, described §§ 83-4). 
Heber, 102. 

Hell, 28 (tortures described § 75-8), 68 (tor¬ 
tures etc.) *134. 

Hemacandra, 12, 14, 20, 79-82, 116, *127. 
Hemanta, 88. 

Hemasagarasuri, 101, *126. 

Hertel, 78. 

Heyopddeyavrtti , 7. 

Himalaya, 121. 

Himsa, 28 (sufferings from, described 35.24- 
36.6), 53, 68 types etc. 

Hindi, 113. 

Hindu Period, 129. 

Hingulas, 121. 

Hiralal, *126. 

Holy platforms of Yaksa etc., 121. 

Horse, 26, (eighteen breeds 23.22-24.9); 29 
(March described 24.19 f.)-traders 116, *131. 
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Hri-devata, 23, 92. 

Hrl-devi, 60, 97-8, 110. 

Human birth, 28 (sufferings described § 81-82), 
35 (rarity of, described § 165); its objectives, 
22 , 68 . 

Huna, 98. 

Huna (horse), 116, 

Hunter W.W., 102. 


Ikshvaku, 43, 124, 128. 
India, 71, 98. 

Indian Linguistics, 77. 
Indlvara, 53. 

Indo-Aryan, 84, 95. 

Indra, 37, 43, 70, 127, 129. 
Indramaha, 73. 

Indrasana, 115. 

Indra vajra (metre), 85. 
Indrayudha, 105-6. 

Indriyas, 69. 

Indus, 100. 

Infatuation, see Moha. 
Isvara, 24, 26, 70-1, 128. 


Jabalipura, 20, 98, 102. 

Jacobi H., 14, 19-20, 87, 89; 91, 96, 108-9. 
Jacquement, 102. 

Jadila, 76, 88, *126. 

Jadiya, 76, 88. 

Jahangir, 104. 

Jaina, 125. 

Jaina, 104. 

Jaina Granthdvali , 19. 

Jaina H.L., 106-8, *128. 

Jaina J.P., 100. 

Jaina K.C., 104. 

- Jaina monk, 69, his Asrama, 123. 

Jaina SdMtya aura Itihdsa, 91. 

Jaina SdMtya Samsodhaka, 86 . 

Jaina Sahityano S.I., 96 
Jainism, 67, -doctrines of, elaborated 68 f, 
70-1, 91, 98. 

Jaina Sasana, 125. 

Jaina Siddhdnta BhasJcara, 99. 

Jaina-tirtha-sarva-samgraha , 104. 

Jaipur, 102. 

Jajju, 101. 

Jalor, 101-5, 108. 

Jambhattika (metre), 85. 

Jambudvlpa, 23, 31, 74. 

Jambucariya, *125, *127, *129. 

James W., 75. 


Janaka, 88. 

Jankan, 100. 

Jasa, 86. 

Jata-Siiiihanandi, 88. 

Jatila, 88, *126. 

Java, 118. 

Jayamala-jT, 104. 

Jayanta, 49. 

Jayantasimha, 101. 

Jayanti, 49; 75-6. 

Jayantlpura, 75. 

Jayarama, 91. 

Jayavarana, 73. 

Jayavarman, 34, 73. 

Jayasi, 119-20. 

Jaya^rl, 38, 65, 75, 123. 

Jayatuhga, 39, 75. 

Jaya Varaha, 105-7. 

Jayavarana, 73. 

Jayavarma-deva, 107, 

Jayavarman, 33, 66. 

Jesalmere, 96. 

Jhelum, 100. 

Jina, 22, 31, 35,37, (images of precious stones 
described 95.6-10), 39-43, 45, 71, 97, 101, 
125 ; -grha 121; -natha 125 ; -temples 98. 
Jinabhadragani, 6. 

Jinadasagani-mahattara, 101, *125. 
Jinadattasuri, 20. 

Jinaratnahoia, 96. 

Jina^asana, 78. 

Jina^ekhara, 41, 62; see also Ratnasekhara. 
Jinasena, 91, 105-7, also *126. 

Jinavijayaji, 2, 19-21, 99-101. 

Jinendra, 22, 125. 

Jitari, 36. 

Jiva, 37, 44, 52, 59, 68 (relation with 
Karman), 76. 

Jnana, 30, 39, 53, 55, 59, 69, 122. 
Jnanamarga, 71. 

Jnanavaraniya, 68-9. 

Jnanehan, 114. 

Jodhpur, 102, 104. 

Jompdhuda, 27, 51, 71, 76, *133, *148-9. 
Journal of Numismatic Society, 114. 

Journal of the O.I. 81. 

Jugasamila, 52, 111. 

Jyotirlsvara Thakkura, 119. 

Jyotisa, 124. 

Jyotiska, 42. 


Kadamba, 75. 
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Kadambari, 16, 84, 87, 114-16, 123, 125. 
*126, *129. 

Kailasa, 98 ;-temple, 126. 

Kakandi, 53, 56, 65, 128. 

Kakkasa (horse), 116. 

Kakkola, 121. 

Kakkuka, 15. 

Kala, 25 (seventy-two, 22.1-10), 46, 71,86, 
94, 116, *131. 

Kala, 69;-bhavya, 35, 68. 

Kalaya (horse), 116. 

Kalhana, 117. 

Kalidasa, 103, 114, 118 
Kalyanavijaya, 102, 104. 

Kama, 22, 27, 67, 117. 

Kamagajendra, 55-6, 58, 60, 66-7, 112. 
Kamakatha, 22. 

Kamalasana, 76. 

Kamasastra, 77, *139. 

Kamini, 73;-sartha 112. 

Kanakaprabha, her gift of medical coil 
40 f., 41, 62, 88. 

KanakaSila (writing on), 128. 

Kanauj, 105. 

Kancanaratha, 63. 

KaficT, 28, 60, 84;-purI 43, 62, 124 
Kankali Tila, 122. 

Kannujja, 124. 

Kantivijayaji, 18. 

Kapalika, 71, 117, 121, 124, 128-9. 

Kapila. 23. 

Kappadiya, 116. 

Karma, 29, 31, 37, 39, 44-5, 49, 56 (details 
§ 371), 67-9, 86, 89, 97, *154. 

Karna-japa, 69. 

Karnata, 74. 

Karnataka, 83, 124. 

Karoba, 75. 

Karpura (metre), *127. 

Karttikeya, 121, (Visakhila, *130) 
Karuna-dharma, 71. 

Kasaya, 28 (four plus one types and four 
grades of each one, 44.17-45.37; 81.4-82.7), 
a discourse on 35, 68, 94. 

Kail, 30, (described 56.21-25), 74, 79, 116. 
Katha, 84;-Types of, 22f., 87, *125; 

-sahitya 114;-sarlra, 23;-vastu, 89, *129. 
Kathiawar, 106. 

Katisutra, 128. 

Katyayani, ^4, 70, 87, 112. 

Kaumbari, (fruits, and Parable), 35. 
Kaumudl Mahotsava, 123. 

Kausambi, 27 (described § 68), 30, 61, 74, 93. 


Kautilya, 76, 116-7. 

Kavidarpana ; *127. 

Kavya-mimamsa, 18, 114. 

Kavyadarsa , *127. 

Kavyanusasana, *127. 

Kayaha (horse), 116. 

Kayandra, 101. 

Kayotsarga, 43, 62. 

Keith A. B., 110, *125. 

Kerala, 119. 

Kevala-jnana, 41. 

Kevalin, 23, 38, 41-2, 62, 90. 

Khadga-ratna, 57;-vidyadhara 121. 

Khamda, 129. 

Khanda-katha, 22, also 114. 

Kandilla-gaccha, 108. 

Kharepatan, 75. 

Khasa, 77, 84, 114, 124. 

Khasa (horse), 116. 

Kimnara, 41, 55, 70. 

Kimpurusa, 41, 70, 129. 

Kira, 83, 124. 

Kirata, 114. 

Kirtipala, 104. 

Knowledge, branches of 25 (enumerated 
16.25f.); fourfold, 27. 

Konkan, 75. 

Kopagrha, 24, also^ 115. 

Kosa, 76, 114. 

Kosala (king and town, described 72.34- 
73.34), 33, 37, 65, 72, 74, 79, 84, 118, 124. 
Kosamba, 54. 

Kosambi, 116. 

Kotadvara, 102. 

Kothari M. G., 107. 

Kotta, 121. 

Kottajja (Durga), 71, *139;-ghara, 121. 

Kottal Garh, 121. 

Kottavai, 121. 

Kottavi, 121. 

Kotyacarya, 6. 

Kouhala, *128. 

Kramadisvara, 79. 

Krishna, 105. 

Krishna (river), 125. 

Krodha, 27, illustrated by the biography of 
Candasoma 28, 35,^60, 68, 89. 

Krsna, 107. 

Ksapakasrenl, 59, 64, 69 (for details, 

279.26 f.). 

Ksatrabhatab, 95. 

Ksatriya, 43, 72, 96. 

Ksaya, 56, 68. 

Ksayopasama, 56, 68. 
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Ksemendra, 120. 

Ksetrabhata, 95. 

Ksmatilaka, 36. 

K-suffix, 79. 

Kubera, 120. 

Kudangadvlpa, 122, also 111. 

Kuiper F.B.J., 2, 4, 21, 81. 

Kulaclevata, giving a boon 24, 51,62-3, 70,128. 

Kulamitra, 50. 

Kulkarni V.M. 87. 

Kullu Kangra, 124. 

Kumara, 26. 

Kumarapala, 91, 101, 103-4. 

Kumaravih ara, 103. 

Kumkuma (metre), *127. 

Kurpasaka, 125. 

Kushan, 122, 124. 

Kusumavali, 89. 

Kuvalayacandra, 23, birth and education of 
25, on the horse 26, 39, -his Journey to 
the South 40 f., 41-43, in Vijayapurl 45, 
47-9, 51-3, 54. 60, 62-7, 71, 74, 87-8, 
111-2, 125, 127-8. 

Kuvalayamala, Mss. of l f.; differences in the 
Mss. of 8 f.; Text-constitution of 13 f. 
Studies about the 18 f.; contents of the 
22 f.; Outline r of the story of 23; Story 
of the 60 f.; Jaina Discourses in the 67 f.; 
Religious Touches in the 70 f.; Different- 
Lores etc. in the 71 f.; Socio-cultural 
glimpses in the 72 f.; Court and Geography 
in the 74 f.; Authors and Works referred 
to in the 76 f.; Language and dialects in 
the 77 f.; Sanskrit passages in 78. Metres 
used in the 84 f.; Influence of Earlier 
Works on the 86 f.; Sanskrit Digest of the 
91 f.; The Author of the 96 f.; Cultural 
Note on the 113 f. 

Kuvalayamala, 39, 45 (described 150.6-9), 47, 
48, 49 (described 166.32E), 51-3, 59, 63-4, 
66, 89, 94, 112, 125. 

Kuvalayamdld-kathd , 18, -samksepa 91 f. 


Ladies, 26 (in disturbed state, described 
24.30-26.27). 

Lagna-yoga, 48. 

Lakha, 100. 

Laksmanagani, *125. 

Laksml, 32 (going with adventure, described 
66.18-24), 38. 

Laksanasastra, 71. 

Lalita (metre) 85. 

Lalitavisidra , 109, 122, 125. 


Lambha, 84. 

Lankapuri, 33. 

Laiichana (of Tlrthakara), 124. 

Languages (of traders), 46 
(described 152.23-153.18). 

Lata, 49, 50 (de^a-bhasa), 74, 83, 124 ; -de^a 
77, *148. 

Le6ya, 56 (details § 376), 69, 94; -dharma,. 
124; -vrksa, 69. 

Leumann E., 6, 86. 

Liberation, 37, 44 (described § 233-4), 55,, 
59 (described § 426), 67, 89. 

Lildvai, 84, *127-9. 

Lihgapurana, 128. 

Lion (see Candasoma), 27 (described 29.21-4),, 
38-9, 53, 60, 62-3, 65-7. 

Lobha, 27-8, illustrated by the biography of 
Lobhadeva, 31, 45, 60, 68, 89. 

Lobhadeva. biography of 31-2, in heaven 
37-39, 58, 60, 64-5 (biography outlined), 
67, 72, 90. 

Loha-dancla, 45. 

Lohana, 100. 

Lokapalas, 29 (appeal to, described 53.6-9), 
70. 

LokaSastra, 70. 

Lolcayata, 45, 71, 124. 

Low, 75. 


Madana, 54, 61. 

Madana-mahotsava, 73, 120. 
Madanamanjari, 41. 

Madana-trayoda&l, 34, 73, 120. 

Madhava, 70. 

Madhya-desa, 23 (described, 7.7-12), 62, 74, 
83, 93, 115, 124. 

Madhyama-khanda, 31, 74. 

Magadha, 59, 74, 83, 124. 

Magadhi, 77. 

Magha, 101, 

Magical sword, 129. 

Mahabrahmana, 25, 74. 

Mahacina, 73, 118, 

Mahadhana, 39. 

Mahadvara, 96-7, 102. 

Mahakavi, 25, 74, 79, 99, 100, also 115. 
Mahakala, 107, 115-6. 

Mahamahattara, 117. 

Mahamamsa (motif), 128. 

Mahanarendra, 25, 74, also 115. 
Mahanavami, 73, 

Mahapalli, 45. 

Mahdpurdnu, 107. 
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Mahapurohita, 25, 74, also 115. 

Maharastra, 74, 84, 124, -desi, 77. 

Maharastrl, 16, 77, 82, 99. 

Maharatha, 50, 59-60, 64, 67. 
Maha^abarl-Vidya, 71. 

Mahasamudra-nagarl, 123. 

Mahasena, 39, 64, *126. 

Mahasenapati, 25, 74, also 115. 

Mahatavl, 41, 75. 

Mahavaidya, 25, 74, also 115. 

Mahavira, 22, 53-9, 61, 63-5, 67, 101, 103. 
Mahavira, 25, 74, also 115. 

Mahaviracariya, *125. 

Mahavrata, 39, 68 (with Bhavanas), *152. 
Mahendra, 37. 

Mahendra-kumara, brought as a captive 23 f. 

24, 26, 46-51, 53, 63, 74. 

Mahilarajya, 119. 

Mahlpala, 106. 

Mahoraga, 41, 70, 129. 

Malbar, 100. 

Maithila, 38. 

Makandl, 40 (described 117.1-5), 128. 
Makran, 100. 

Mala (horse), 116. 

Malava, 108, 124; -desa 29, 74; -king 23; 
-people 83. 

Malavania D., 14, 104, *128. 

Malwa, 91, 98, 104, 107. 

Mala-Vidyadhara, 121. 

Malik Shah, 103. 

Malik M. Jayasi, 117. 

Mallavadi, 19. 

Malura (tree, wealth under), 65. 

Mamdhatr, 70. 

Mamdula (horse), 116. 

Mammata, 97. 

Mana, 27, illustrated by the biography of 
Manabhata 28 f., 60, 68. 

Manabhata, biography of 29 (his comfortable 
life in a village, 51.29-34, his darkish wife 
described 52.13-15), 30, 37, 39, 54, 61-3 
(biography outlined), 72, 74, 112. 
Mdnasdgari , *131. 

Mdnasolldsa, 114, 116. 

Mangala-kanya, 122. 

Maniman, 41. 

Maniratha, 53; -Kumara, 54, 58-60, 63, 67. 
Manorathaditya, 53, 66. 
Is^antra-japa-mandapa, 121. 

Mantrin, 25^ 74. 

Manu, Ti . 

Marahatthayadesi, 22. 

Ma-rkandeya* 71, 79. 


Maratha, 104. 

Market places, eightyfourin number, Uddyo- 
tana’s enumeration of some, 115. 

Marriage, see Wedding. 

Maru, 105, 124. 

Maruka, 83. 

Master A., 21, 81-2, 84, *128. 

Matanga, 124. 

Matha, 71, 111, as an Educational Institute, 
124. 

Mathura, 30 (colloquial conversations des¬ 
cribed), 61, 82, 115-6, 122. 

Matr, worship with blood, 70. 

Matrasamaka (metre), 85. 

Matrka, 120. 

Matsyapurdna, 128. 

Maya, 27-8, illustrated by the biography of 
30, 60, 68, 89. 

Mayadevi, 54, 112. 

Mayaditya, biography of 30-1, 37, 39,'46, 47, 
58, 60, 64 (biography outlined), 72, 90, 96, 
110 . 

Mayurahasta-kanya, 122. 

Meghaduta, 103. 

Mehandale M.A., 15. 

Mehta N.C., 20, 99, 100. 

Mekhala, 55. 

Merchants (conference), 118 f. 

Merutunga, 103. 

Middle I. Aryan, 46, 77. 

Mid-Indian, 84, 92-3, 111. 

Mihilla ( = maithila) 34. 

Mihiragula, 98, 100. 

Military Science, 124. 

Mlmamsa, 45, 71. 

Minas, 102. 

Ministers, eight, 25. 

Mirashi V. V., 107. 

Mirbar, 100. 

Mithyatva, 88. 

Mitra K.P., 99, 100. 

Mitrakumara, 38. 

Mittankot, 100. 

Mleccha, 45 (described 146.13-7), 72. 

Moha, 27-8, illustrated by the biography of 
Mohadatta, 33, 35, 60, 66, 68, 94. 
Mohadatta, biography of 33, 34, 37-9, 56, 60, 
63, 65-6 (biography outlined), 72, 112. 
Moksa, 22, 37, 52, 58. 

Moonlight, 25 (described 15.26-16.5). 

Monk, 35 (described, 86.3-21, 87.20-27), 

*148. 

Morning, 51 (described 198.7 f.) 

Mouse, wild, 37, see Rarrnamdura. 
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Mrcchahatiha , 117. 

Muhnot, 104. 

Mukhagalita (metre), *129. 
Mulasthana, 116. 

Multan, 100, 116. 

Munja, 91, 104. 

Munideva, 91, 96. 
Muhapottiya, 50. 
Mukhapotrika, 44, also 50. 

Mulascirvcistivada-vmaya, 115. 

Murumda, 114. 

Mythological maidens, *153. 


Naga, 70, 97, 129. 

Nagabhata, 103. 

Nagarjuna Kunda, 124. 

Nahada, 103. 

Nahar P.C.. 102. 

Nabusa, 70. 

Naimittin, 59. 

Naiyayika, 45, 71. 

Nala, 70 

Namaskara, 41, 62. 

Nami, 42. 

Nanda, 33. 

Nandeda, 123. 

Nandinl, 28, 60. 

Nandipura, 42, 123. 1 

Nandisvara Temple, 104. 

Nani, 121. 

Nannaraja, 107. 

Narasimhaji, 101. 

Naraca (metre), 85. 

Narayana, 26, 120, 129. 

Narendra-Kala, 127. 

Narkutaka (metre) *127. 

Narmada, 29, 31, 41, 62, 75, 79, 93, 111; see 
Reva. 

Nasik, 124. 

Nata, 123. 

Native Trader’s club, 32. 

Natyasastra, 14, 77, 123. 

Nawab S.M., 3. 

Nayddhammakahao, 94. 

Neem 73. 

Nemicandra, 86, 95, *137. 

Nepal, 78. 

Netra-patta, 73, ng- 9 . 

Nidana, 38, 89. 

Night-fall, 33 (described 75.21-28). 
Nimitta-jnana, 27, 72, 124, *133, *156. 
Nirgrantha, 44. 

Nirun, 100. 


Nirvana, 23, 92. 
Niryukti, 91. 
Nislthacurni 101, *125. 
Nitisastra, 77-8. 
Nitti-Dolci, 14. 
Nyaya 88, 98, 128. 


Ocean, 48 (described 173, 33f.), 125. 
Odda, 114. 

Ojha G. H., 5. 

Orphan home, 116. 

Ovavdiyasutta, * 131 


Pabiya, 100-1. 

Pada (of Malura), 38. 

Padalipta, 20, 76, 84, 114. 

Padartha, exposition of 44. 

Padiggaha, 50. 

Padimatra, 2-3. 

Padma, 42, 62. 

Padmacandra, 37-9, 60, 76. 

Padmacarita, *126. 

Padma-gatha, 48. 

Padmakesara, 37-9, 52, 62, 63-7. 
Padmanagara, 42, 123. 

Padmaprabha, 37-9, 62, 65. 

Padmapurdna, 87. 

Padmasara, 37, 39, 54, 62, 67. 

Padmavara, 37, 39, 64. 

Padmdvata, 120. 

Padmavati, 100. 

Padmavimana, 37 (described §172) 68, 122. 
Painting, 128. 

Paisaci, 12, 17,22, 32,81,92-3,120;-bhasa, 77. 
Palas, 113. 

Palasa, 73, 118. 

Pali, 81, 83. 

Palittaya, 76, *125 see Padalipta. 

Pall!, 43 (described 138.11-14), 44, 53, 62, 72, 
75, 87, 117; -pati, 41; description of, 79. 
Pampa, 110. 

Pamcatamtahlchanaya, 7 8. 

Pamdara, 128,-bhiksu, 71. 
Panca-arddhand-prakamna, 109. 

Pancacamara (metre), 85. 

Pancalchydnaka, 78. 

Pancanamaskara, 43, 62, 69. 

PancapadT (metre), 85. 

Pancaparamesthin, 37. 

Pancasamgraha, 91. 

Pancdtmtra, 77-8, 110, 123, 128. - 
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Pancavim^ati Samkhya, 128. 

Pandava, 129. 

Pandita-marana, 69. 

Panjara-purusa, 123. 

Para (horse), 116. 

Parakramahka, 76, 102. 

Paramanandasuri, -96. 

Paramira, 91, also 103. 

Paramesthin, 68, 69 (details about the five, 
277.7f.), *157. 

Parapuri, 95. 

Parasa, 77, 84, 114, 124. 

Paravaya (horse), 116. 

Parihasa-katha, 22, also 114. 

Parivrajaka, 105. ' 

Parna-sabara, 104, also 124. 

ParSva, 104. 

Parsvabhyudaya, 107. 

ParSvanatha, 101, 103. 

Parvata, 100. 

Parvati, 121. 

Parvatika, 100- 
Passion, see Kasaya. 

Pastimes,*48 (enumerated 174.21-24). 
PaSupata, 128. 

Pataliputra, 33-4, 66, 74. 

Patanjali, *132. 

Patel N.I., 86 
Patraccheda, 124. 

Pattan, 101. 

Paumacariya, 76. 79, 87, *126. 

Paunara, 123. 

Paurnimika-gaccha, 108. 

Pausa-siri, 113. 

Pavanavarta, 26. 

Pavvaiya, 20, 74, 97-9, 100-1. 

Persian Gulf, 114, 118. 

Pesaya, 81. 

Peterson P., 19, 87. 

Pi-lo-mo-lo, 101. 

PiSaca, 32, 41, 57, 70, 128, *138. 
Poly-glottism, 117. 

Prabandha, 91, 110. 

Prabandha-kosa, *125. 

Prabhacandra, 20, 95, 108-9, *125. 
Prabhanjana, 76, *126. 

Prabhasa, 71. 

Prabhavaka-carita, 96, 108-10, *125. 

Pjacita (metre), 85. 

Pradyumnasuri, 91, 96. 

Pragvata® l(Tl. 

Prahelika, 48, 73. 

Prajnapti, 71*; -vidya, 55, 


Prakrit, 22, 25, 32 (described 17.3-5), 42, 87, 
91,93-6, 113, 120. 

Prakrta-bhasa, 77. 

Pralambaka-mala-kanya, 122. 

Pramada, 44. 

Pramana, 88, 98. 

Pramana-Nyaya, 91. 

Pramanika (metre) 85. 

Prasnottara, 48. 

Prathamaksara-racita, 49. 

Pratiharya, 37. 

Pratikramana, 36, 59, 69. 

Pratisthana, 30, 72, 74, 117 (prosperity of). 
Pratyekabuddha, 44, 69. 

Pravacana-devata, 49. 

Pravartini, 37. 

Pravrajya, 52. 

Prayaga, 82, 116. 

Prayascitta, 29, 60, 64, 71-2, 78, 111. 
Premi,^N., 18. 91, *126. 

Priyamkara, 54. 61, 111-2. 

Priyangumati, 55, 66. 

Priyahgusyama, 23 (described § 19), pining for 
an issue, 24, 62. 

Prthvlcandra, 36. 

Prthvicandra-carita, 115. 

Prthvisara, 52-3, 56, 63-4, 66. 

Prthvlsundara, 55. 

Ptolemy, 75, 100. ’ 

Pudgala, 44. 

Puja, 68, 88. 

Pulinda, 29. 61, 74, 112, 114, 124. 

Punjab, 98, 100. 

Punnata Samgha, 106-7. 

Punya, 22, 69. 

Punyavijaya Muni, 3, 7, 14, 87. 

Purana, 71. 

Puramdara, 26. 

Purandaradatta, 27 (described 31.33-32.8), 28, 
his observations on monks 35; he becomes 
Sravaka 36, 74, 88. 

Puri B.N , 105, 107. 

Purnabhadra, 78. 

Purpakumbha-kanya, 122. 

Purusa-laksana, 77. 

Purva-desa, 72, 74. 

Puskara, 71. 

Puspabhuti, 129. a 
Puspadanta, 107. 

Puspakarandaka Udyana, 116. 


Raga } 58. 

Ragada, 28 (described 45.17-20), 60, 74, 79, - 
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RaghavanV., 81. 

Raghuvamsa, 105, 118. 

Rainy Season, 45 (described 147.13-148.15). 
Raja-gaccha, 108. 

Rajagrha, 59, 74. 

Rajakira, 41-2, 62. 

Rajalaksmi, 24, 70. 

Rajai^si, 99, 100. 

Rajasabha, 115. 

Rajasekhara, 18, 114. 

Rajasekhara, *125. 

Rajasthan, 98, 101-2, 105, 117, 128. 

Rajasthan Through the Ages , *135, *136. 
Rajatarahgini, 117. 

Raksasa, 32, 41, 64, 70, 120, 124, 129. 

Raksasi, 77. 

Ramanik Vijayaji, 14. 

Rama, 87, 122. 

Rdmayana , 76, 114, 122, *126. 

Ranagajendra, 55. 

Ranahastin, 105. 

Rana Khomana, 103. 

Rannumdura, biography of 37 f. 

Rapson, 105. 

Rasa, 114. 

Rasabandha, 124. 

Rasayana, 124. 

Rashid-uddin, 75. 

Rashtrakuta, 105, 113, 116, 119. 

Ra£i, 25 (details given, 19.12f.); -phala, 71, 
94, 111, *131. 

Rathoda, 101. 

Ratnabhadralamkara-kanya, 122. 

Ratnadvlpa, 32, 64, 73, 119, 122. 
Ratnakarandaka-$rd., *136. 

Ratnamukuta, 44, 53, 62, 90, 111. 
Ratnaprabha, 18-9,91-6 (biographical details), 
109. 

' Ratnaprabhasuri, 99. 

Ratnaprabha, 41, 62. 

Ratnapurl, 44. 

Ratnarekha, 33. 

Ratnasekhara, his biography 40 f., 41, 62; 

see also Jinasekhara. 

Ratnasekhara, *127. 

Ratnasena, 120. 

Ravana, 122. 

Rdvanavaho , 111, *128. 

Ravi, 100. 

Ravisena, 76, *126. 

Ray H.C., 106. 

Rayasiri, 115. 

Rayanauri, 79. 

Religious Enlightenment, 39. 


Religious Schools, 70, 128, -Establishments, 

121 . 

Renunciation, 36, see Diksa. 

Repentance, 36, see Pratikramana. 
Residential School, 45 (described 150.21- 
151.10). 

Reva, 41 (described § 206),. 75. 

Revanta, 120, also *138. 

Royal Parrot, see Rajakira. 

Rsabha, 22, 40-3, 60, 62, 78, 88, 98, 102; 

-natha, 47, 124. 

Rsabhapura, 57, 65, 129. 

Rudra, 58, 70-1, 129; -bhavana, 121. 
RudraSresthi, 95. 

Rujhan, 100. 

Rupaka, 111. 


Sahara, 90, 114, 124; -chief, 87, 117; -couple 
42 (described 128.19-25); -prince, 23; -Vidya, 
language and Vidya of 124, also 42, *142. 
Sabarasena, 31. 

Sabarasiriiha, 34, 66. 

Sabha-kanya, 124. 

Sadhana, 124. 

Sadharmika-vatsalyata, 70. 

Sadvaita, 52. 

Sagara, 46, 70. 

Sagaradatta, adventures of 38-9, 53, 60, 62, 
65-7, 90, 123. 

Sahajana (horse), 116. 

Sahasanka, 76, 102. 

Sahya, 43 (described 134.25-30), 49, 62-3, 72, 
75. 

Sailendra, 118. 

Saindhava, 83. 

Saint, 26 (described 29.7-9). 

Saiva, 117;-temple 103. 

Sajjana, discourse on 23, *129. 

Saka, 114. 

Sakala, 100. 

Saketa, 54, 61. 

Saktibhata, 29, 61, 95. 

Sakuna, 41, 49 (described 183.24-184.20), 63, 
87. 

Salcuntalam, 91. 

Salabhanjika, 123. 

Salahana, 76, 114. 

Salibhadracarita, 96. 

Saligrama, 30. 

Sallekhana, 53 (details § 346); misunderstood 
*136. ^ - 

Samantasiiiiha, 101. 
iSamaradityacarita ? 109, r 
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Samaraditya-lcatha, 76. 

Samardditya-samksepa , 91, 96. 

Samardiccakahd 13-4, 20, also 76, 84,89,91, 
96, 110, 116, *126, *129. 

Samaramiyankd Icaha, *126. 

Samarasimha, 104. 

Samavasarana, 37 (described § 178), 38, 49, 
53-4, 56, 58-9, 61, 64-5, 67-8, 89, 93, 118, 
122, *152. 

Samayika, 59, 69. 

Samdhi, 84. 

Samgama, 22, *125. 

Samgha, 109. 

Samiti, 58. 

Samkara, 19, 119. 

Samkhya, 45, 70-1, 124, 128. 

Samkirna (-katha), 22, 67,76, 84, 86, 88-9, 92. 
Samkulaka (metre), 85-6. 

Samlehana, or Sarnlekhana, 53, 59, 61, 64-5, 
67, also Sallekhana. 

Samma, 100. 

Sammeda-sikhara, 74, also 41, 53. 

Samprati, 97. 

Samsara, 27 (described § 66), 28 (causes of, 
(causes of, described 44.17-21), 35, 37, 44, 
49, 54, 58, 69,86,94; -cakra, 50, 63,71,111, 
125-7 (details), *148, *155. 

Samskrta, 77. 

Samudra, 71;-sastra, 42 (for details see 129.8- 
131.23), 77-8, 96, 112. 

Samudrakallola, 26. 

Samyag-drsti, 54, 68, *152. 

Samyaktva, 23, 27, 30, 36-7, 37, 42, 44, 49 
(illustrated with similes § 282), 50, 53 (details 
217.28-218.6), 55, 60, 62-4, 67-8, 88, 90, 92, 
110, *147, *152. 

Samyama, 30. 

Sancbor, 104. 

Sandabal, 100. 

S ANDESARA B. J., 20, *127. 

Sangha, 104. 

Sanghavi S., 3. 

Sanmukha, 71, 74, 97. 

Sanskrit, 22, 25, 32, (described 71.1-3), 35, 78 
(passages quoted), 91, 120, also 74, 115. 
&antibhata, 95. 

Santaraksita, 19. 

Santinathacarita, 18, 91, 96. 

&antyacarya. 101. 

Sarad, 89, also 113. 

"Saraga, 58, 70. 

Sarala^urS., 58. 

Sarasvati, 76. 

SarasvatiktyithabharaTia , 81. 


Sarat-paurnima. 73, 123. 

$ardulavikridita (metre), 85. 

Sarlra (horse), 116. 

Sarthavaha, 22, 31, 118 (motif etc.), 124. 
Sarvajna, 51, 58, 65. 

Sasanadevata, 101. 

Sasivamsa, 43. 

Sassanian, 114. ^ 

Satrunjaya, 35, 41, 94, 121. 

Sethi S., 106. 

Saudharma-deva, 44,-kalpa, 37 (described 
§ 171), 53, 60, 62, 68,-sabha, 127; -vimana, 
42, 93. 

Sauramandala, 105-7. 

Saurasenl, 14, 17, 82 

Saurastra, 74, 105, 124; -mandala, 106. 

Savitrl, 40. 

Scythians, 121. 

Sea Voyage, preparation for, 119 f., 123. 

Select Inscriptions , 98. 

Semdhava (horse), 116. 

Sen S., 81. 

Seraha (horse), 116. 

Shaha A.P., 102, 104. 

Shah a N.G. 102. 

Sharma C , *126. 

Sharma D., 100-2, 105, 107, *137 f. 

Ship (ritual and equipment), 119. 

Ship-wreck, 32 (described 69.1-7), also 120, 
*138. 

Sialkot, 98, 100. 

Siddha, 51, 59, 69. 

Siddhanta, 97-8. 

Siddharaja, 91. 

Siddharsi, 18, 101, 109. 

Siddhi, 127. 

Sihara, 100. 

Sikhikumara, 90. 

Sila, 22, 89. 

Simamdhara-svamin, 56, 67. 

Simghala, 114. 

Simha, 41-2, 50. 

Sindha, 102, 108, 124. 

Sindhu, 23, 74, 124. 

Singhala, 120. 

Sircar D.C., 15, 98, 100. 

Siva, 120. 

Sivacandra-ganhv97, 101. 

SivaramaMurti C. 5. 

Siwistan, 100. 

Skanda, 58, 70, 78, 120, 129. 

Skandhaka (metre), 85. 

Slesa, 87, 93, 111. 

Smith V.A., 98, 105. 
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Smrtis 91. 

Soma, 40. 

Somadeva, 100, 119. 

Soma race, 45. 

Somaya^as, 43. 

Somesvara, 71. 

Songir, 103-4. 

Sopara^.72, also 31, 64, 74, also 118. 

South (India), 38, 40, 102, J23. 

Southern Shore, 38 (described 104.8-12). 
Sovangiri, 103-4. 

Sragdhara (metre), 85. 

Sramana, 22, 47, 53, 64, also 71. 

&ravaka, 53, 88, 101-2, 104; -dharma, 36. 
&ravasti, 54, 57. 

$renika, 59, 64, 74. 

$resthin, 31, 36. 

$ri, 38. 

Srldatta, 25, see Kuvalayacandra. 

Srikanta, 42, 62. 

Srlkantha, 124. 

&rlmala, 101. 

&rimati, 41. 

Srlsoma, 28. 

Sritunga, 39, 75. 

Srivallabha, 105-6. 

Srivardhana, 41-2. 

Srivatsa, 41. 

Srngdra-prakdsa, 81, *125. ’• 
Srhkhala-yamaka, 111, *129. 

Srutajnana, 59, 72. 

Stein O. *143. 

Sthdndnga , *128. 

Sthanu, 30-1, 64, 90. 

Sthavara, 27. 

Subandhu, 84, 114. 

Subbasita, 38, 74, 78, 123. 

Subhuman birth, 28 {miseries described §§ 79- 
fi 80), 68. 

Sudharma, *128. 

Sudra, 31, 72. 

Sugriva, 122. 

SUKHALALAJI, 108. 

Sukhanadi, 75 
Sukladhyana, 127. 

Sukra, 74. 

Sukri, 102. 

Sulocana, 75, *126. 

Sumana (metre), 85. 

Sumatinatha, 102. 

Sumatra, 118-9. 

Summer 31 (described60.26-61. l;inVindhyas 
§ 197, 118.16-24). also 123. 

Sunanda, 37, 94, 


Sundarakancla, 122. 

Sundari, 54, 61, 63, 111-2. 

Sun-set, 35 (described § 156), also 43 (descri¬ 
bed 135.12-7), *130. 

&unya, 95. 

Suparna, 129. 

Supdsandha-cariya , *125. 

Supurusacarita , 99, also 76, 114, also *126. 
Suprabhadeva, 101. 

Stiprabhdtastotra ,78. 

Surendra, 57. 

Surya, 120. 

Susarmadeva, 28. 

Susena, 23. 

SuvarnadevH, 33, 34, 65-6, 87. 

Suvaniadvipa, 73, 118, 122. 

Suvarnagiri, 103-4. 

Suyagadam, *128. 

Svargaloka, 127. 

Svayambhti, 114. 

Svayambhudeva, 58-61, 67. f 
Svetapatanathamuni^lOH. 

Syllogism (of ten limbs), 27, *133. 


Tajika, 83. 

Taksasila, 31 (described 64.28-35), 74, 117-9. 
Taksila, 118. 

Talwar, 100. 

Tamala, 58, 61. 

Tambula, 72, also 83. 

Tamka (horse), 116. 

Tarnkana (horse), 116. 

Tamtalclchana , 78, also 77. 

Tantra, 115. 

Tapas, 22, 30, 89. 

Tapasa, 22, 49, 69. 

Tapti, 124. 

Tara, 37. 

Taracandra, 37, 94. 

Taradvipa, 32, 120. 

Taraka,‘129. 

Tarahgaka (metre), *127. 

Taramgalold , compared with the Kuvalayamdld 
86 f, 89, *125. 

Taramgaval , 76, 84, 86, also 87, 114, *125. 
Ta-sruti, 8, 13 f. i 

Tattvacarya, 97. 

Tattva, 37. 

Tattvarthasutra, *134 f. 

Tejapala, 117. 

Thakkura Pheru, 114. 

Thakur U., 98. 

Thakura (Ksetrabhata), 29, 
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Thanesvar, i 24. 

Tilakamanjdn, 128, *125. 

Tiloyapannatti, *133 f. 

Tirtha, 22, 29, 72. 

Tirthakara, 22, 90, 104; 122 (marble image), 
123-25, also 113, 118. 

Tirtha-yatrika, 72. 

Tiyalaya (metre), *127. 

Tod, 103. 

Toramana, 20, 97-100. 

Toraraya, 74, 97-99. 

Tosala, 33-4, 65-6, 87. 

Totaka (metre), 85, *127. 

Traders’ Club, 32. 

Trade commodities, 72-3. 

Tridandin, 49, 52, 69-70. 

Tripathi Ch., 110. 

Triratna, 122. 

Trisula, 70. 

Trivarga, 117. 

TrivediH., 106., 

Trivikrama, 110. 

Turmeric, use of *129. 


Uccasthala, 31 (described 65.1-2), also 95. 

Ucchvasa, 84. 

Udadhi-kallola (horse), 26 
(described 23.12-19). 

Udaya (of Karman), 56. 

Udayasimha, 101. 

Uddyotana (suri), 12, 15, 18, 60 (personal 
observations and Mangala), 75-7, 79-82> 
84-7, 89, 91-4; -details about 96 f.; -genea¬ 
logy of 97 f.; -contemporaries of 98 f.; 
-place of 102 f.; Prabhacandra on 108; 
nature and indebtedness of llOf; style and 
gifts of 111 f., see also 113-7, 119-21,123-4> 
127-29, 

Udgiti (metre), 86. 

Udu, 129. 

Ujjain, 106, 107; = Ujjaini, 29 (described 
50.10-19), 34, 55, 61, 74, 79, 125, also 
Ujjayanl, 41 (described 124.28-31), 87, 123 
description, 128. 

Ullala (metre), 86, *129. 

Umarkot, 102. 

Upadesamdld, 7, 109. 

Upadhyaya, 59, 69. 

Upadhye A.N., 18, 21, 91, 113-4, *126. 

XJpadhye P.M., 87. 

Upaglti (rn^tre), 86. 

UpamiUbhavaprapancakathd , 18, 101, 109, also 
96. 

Upanagara?79, 


Upanisad, 70. 

Upasama, 26. 

Utpreksa, 92, 111. 

Uttaradhyayana, 101, *125, *128, *133. 
Uttarapatha, 31, 72, 74, 97, 118. 
Uttararamacarita 123. 


Vadanagar, 101. 

Vadanaka (metre), 85, *130. 

Vaddakahd, 16, *125, see Brhatkathd. 

Vaghotan, 75. 

Vaidurya-prabha, 54; -vimana, 53,60, 63, 65. 
Vaidya P.L., 7, *126. 

Vaijayanta, 75. 

Vaijayanti, 75, also 122. 

Vajjalaggain, 96, *125. 

Vainayika, 71. 

Vairagya, 29. 

Vaisesika, 71. 

Vaishali, 98. 

Vaisramana, 54; -datta, 43, 124. 

Vaisya, 72, 

Vaitadbya, 23, 31, 41, 55, 74, 101. 

Vajragupta, 57, six discourses given to him 
58, 59, 60, 65, 67 also 95. 

Vakataka, *128. 

Vala, 101. 

Valabhi, 101. 

Valmika, 71, 76, also 114, 122, *126. 

Vamana, 101; also 116. 

Vamana-purdna, 121. 

Vamgdla-jdyaga, 25, 71, 76. 

Vamgala-risi, 25, 71, 76. 

Vanadatta, 34, 66, 112. 

Vanaprastha, 70. 

Vanara, 124. 

Vanarasi, 116. ^ 

Vanity, see Mana. 

Varadatta, 88. 

Varaha, 106-7. 

Varanasi, 30 (described 56.26-30), 64, 74, 79, 
116-7. 

Vardngacarita , 76, 88, *126. 

Varanga, 88. 

Vardhamana, 99;-pura or nagari, 105-8. 
Varmalata, 101. 

Varnakasamuccayaf * 127. 

Varnaka type, 110, *127. 

V’arnaratndkara , 119, *127. 

Vasava, taking Purandaradatta to the park 27 
(described 32.9-15) 28, 35. 

Vdsavadatta, 84. 

Vasavasepa, *125. 
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VasisihasmrU , 78. 

Va-sruti, 17. 

Vastupala, 117. 

VasudevahimdJ, , 77, 84. 

Vata, 26, 31. 

Vate^vara, 97. 

Vatsa (country) 27 (described 31.3-18), also 
74. ' 

Vatsaraja, 105, 107-8. 

Vatsyayana, 77. 

Vatthavvaya (horse), 116. 

Veda, 96, also 82, also 70-71, 83. 

Velankar H. D., 18, 96, *125, *127. 

Vetala, 57, 65, 70, 111, 128, -Sadhana, 115. 
Vicamsreni, 103. 

Yideha, 90. 

Vidya, 51. 

Vidyadhara, 39, 41-2, 55-7, 66-7, 124. 

Vigatha (metre), 86. 

Vihara, 44. 

Vijaya, 41, 47, 49, 63. 

Vijayasena, 46, 64. 

Yijayadurga, 75-6. 

Vijayanagara, 75. 

Yijaya 39, 45 (described 149.20-26), identifi¬ 
cation of 75, 76, 124. 

Vijayanagari, 45, 75. 

Vijayapura, 41, 75-6. 

Vijayapuravari, 75. 

Vijayapuri, 43, 45 (described 149.6-17), 46-7> 
63-4, 75, 79, 83, 93, 112, 125. 

Vijnana, 25, sixtyfour in number 46, 71. 
Vilasavati-Jcatha, 2. 

Village Elders 31 (colloquial speech of, 
described 63.18-26). 

Vimala, 44, 76, 79, 87, *126. 

Vimalanka, 76, 87, 102. 

Vimana, 39, 55-6, 88, description of 122. 
Vinami, 42. 

Vinaya, 36, 121, also 94. 

Vinayaka, 120. 

Vinayakapala, 106. 

Vindhya,26 (scenes described 27.28-28.27), 39, 

40 (scenes described, 112.3-25), 41, 45, 51, 
60, 62, 75, 79, 87, 127. 

Vindhyapuri, 124. 

Vindhyatavi, 123. 

Vindkyavasa, 37. 

Vinita, 23 (described §§ 14-7), 36, 62, 74, 87-8, j 
93-4,108. 

Vipula (metre), 86. 

Virabhadra, 71, 86, 98,102-3. 

Vlrabhata, 29-30. 

Yiradeva, 90. 

Virahanka, 76, 102. 

Virasuri, 101. 

Virati, 58, 69. 


Virtues, 28 (cultivation of, described 43.23 f.); 
code of 28 (described 49 15-18). 

Virya, 59, 69. 

Visakhila, *130. 

Visavakya, 31, 36. 

Visesavasyaka, 6, 

Visnudatta, 33. 

Vivelcamanjan-likd, 96. 

Vizendruek, 75. 

Vollaha (horse). 116. 

Vow, 71. 

Vrata-drstanta, 35, 94. 

Vrnda, 97. 

Vritajdtimmuccaya, 85, *127. 

Vyaghradatta, 34, 66, 112. 

Vyaghramukha, 101. 

Vyakarana, 124. 

Vyantara, 32, 57, 70, 128. also 120, 129. 
Vyasa. 71, 74, 76, 114, *126. 

Vyas S.N., 103. 

Wealth, 30 (ways of earning, described 
57.16-17 and 24-26). 

Wedding, 48 (preparations and rituals, 
170.20-171.26), 125. 

WlNTERNITZ A., *125. 


Yajnadatta, 40. 

Yajhadeva, 58. 

(Yajna) Soma, 40. 

Yaksa, 40-1, 62, 70,120,123,129; -image *141. 
Yaksadatta, 97. 

Yaksakanya, 40, 62. 

Yaksavasati, 103. 

Yaksimsiddhi, 124. 

Yantramala, 124. 

Yasas, 86. 

Yasastilaka and, Indian Culture, *129. 
Yasodharacarita, 76, *126. 

Ya-sruti, 8, 12, 15 f. 

Yati, 117. 

Yatrika, 30 (described 58.2-3). 

Yavana, 114. 

Yavanadvipa, 38, 65, 123. 

Yoga, 124. 

Yogamala, 124. 

Yogasutra, *132. 

Yoniprabhrta , 76. 

Youn Chuang, 118. 

Yudhisthira, 122. 

Yuga-samila-drstanta, 68. 

Yukti-^astra, 88, 98. 

Yule, 75. 

'Yuvaraja, 73-4, plso 52, 127 

(oornn +1 ^ ' '1 



GLOSSARY 

(of some Sanskrit and Prakrit words, used especially in 
the Introduction, 


spfTFI, 23. 

48, *147. 
srfs^ffcr ^Ttr, 119. 
arm, 34. 

124; —%f?[, 127. 
arfe <rfe 84. 
arce,°* 125. 

48. 

aret, 83. 
srfe 'Ttfe *T^, 83. 
aRITfPTm, 116. 
srfopTT, *154. 

SRW, *153. 

*129-30. 
srfotJT q-fnT, 80. 
srf^R, 53, *153. 
aTcW^T^, 115, also 128. 
am, 22. 

3m, 23, 44, 122. 
artwsn;, 85. 
arfspFR, 84. 

3T?rmT5rfcT, 28, 94. 
spTtrr^ *130. 

3PTWT, 54, 64, *153. 
apTWT, *154. 
apjm, 85. 

3P=cT^r, 38; —53, 59, 61, 63, 65, 67. 

sff^TWRSI, 48. 

appirafpfiT, *147. 

sr^qrqTfrT 95. 

am gcir, 83. 

srsr^TTWM'N^T, 28. 

115. 

3T^5ir, 35, 68, 97. 

3F^ ^3 83. 

ap^T, 45. - 

3P4, 22. 27, 67, 117. 

arsin’, 22. 

ar^fcTW^, 111- 

art^C, 21 > 40 ’ 44 ’ 59 > 69 * 

arefcr, *153. 

3pm, 108. 

3mfofa, 72, *146. 
amm, 85. 
am^pm, 85. 

54. 

3P-TTWT, 44. 
am, ?2. 
srmm, 122. 


A Cultural Note and Notes) 

TOt 3MW:, —cftfcd-:, 122. 
aRTc^T, 53. 
am, 116. 

atm^, 72. 
arrafawt, 23, *128. 
arm, 52. 

3TRR, 37, 59, 69, 98. 
srrf^rfmT, 95. 
atT^T, 47. 

73, also 115. 

am, 52. 
arnM, 34. 

3TPTft, 80. 

3TRTmr, 59, 63, 69, 91, 94, *156. 
amfcm 59. 
arm%, 121. 

3FTm, *145. 
arm, *131. 
arnff^T, 119. 

Wsr fh%, 84. 

*136. 

*130. 

84. 

22 . 

^rfxT, 76. 

a deity, 129. 

56, 68. 

Sf, *130. 
mm 26. 

47. 

shsmfa, 47. 

22 . 

*127. 
mm *127. 

5. 

3^, *130 
3PjpPxT, 107. 

ITTf §r, 83. 

82. 

^ 83. 

arKert), *132. 
aftmfcm, 40-1. 
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tosto so.' 

TOT, 22, 87, 114. 

TOOTTO 88. 

TORRk, 23. 

TOTT, 121. 

^qfTO H6. 
toto 69, *141. 
tot, *127. 
qrqq, *151. 
tot, 25. 
tot, 113. 

TO^T, 82. 

sfTTS #, *125, *135. 

TOJTOf, 35. 
tottot, *146. 
qqfTOftTO 112. 

80, *130. 

TO$f<TO *150. 

TOT, 23. 
ef)l<ji - +foIT, 34, 

TOTTfofw, *154. 
fsprft TO*ft, 83. 
fTO, 82. 

123. 

80. 

fsysnt, *149. 
f^T^R, 81. 

Sf*» * 127 - 

^9TO, 95. 

^TTO 29, 95. 

TO1T4TO 119. 

* 

^tflTT, 116. 

^1cpT^, 24, also 115. 

OT, 94. 

TTtcft, 94. 

25. 

TOTTO, 94. 

'^fW4TfeT, *149. 

•v 7 

SFTOTOt, *157. 

TOTTOT, 59. 
wr«m, 97. 

TO 56, 

TOtqro, 56. 

TO 69, 94. 

TOTO 116. 

*TOTO *141. 

TOI> 82. 

»r^fra£, 118. 

*151; —qf^, 70, also 120. 


irfbTwpT for$, 119. 
qfcT, 54. 

TO 32. 

^^TOf^TTOTr, 122. 
118. 

TO 94 ; —103. 
TfpTO, *145. 

TOUTOT, 48, *147. 
qrqrwTO, 48, *147. 
113. 

TOT, 70, *157. 
^SrqfTO H7. 

TO, 25. 

TOTO *153. 

TO, 97. 

TOTOcTO^gt, 89. 

48, *147. 
4TO, 79, *137. 

*129. 

TO 60, 91, 110. 
STTTOTt, 79. 

TOPT^TO 81. 

#sq, 89. 

TO 80. 

4 Tta^, so. 

toto *r, 83. 

=TOg, 115. 
totor, *127. 
4TOTTOTO, 86. 

TOTO, 94. 

TO 83. 

80. 

TOTO* 117. 

TOTOTO, 95. 

=TTW, 59, 69. 

TOTT, *128. 

TOTO, *133. 

TOW, 128. 
TOTOTORTO 116. 
^TTO^TO, 70. 

TOfTO, 44, 53, 55. 

fTOrfaTO, 121. 
fro?rTf%=FT, 121. 
fWfW, 80. 

TOTOiTO, 127. 

=f>T, 51. 

TOft, 117. 

feTOTOTO, 116. 
feTOtg, 116. 

TO 113. 
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-> 


sf^T, 98, 105. 

113-4, 129. 
*137. 

TO? 5TBT %, 84. 

74. 

121 . 

afford, 82. 
TO*r-5TRsrr, *137. 
snf^wr, 86-7. 

113. 

80. 

^TRT^T, 121. 
spTCTfaw, 52, 111. 
sfcpFR, *140. 

115. 


*145. 

116. 

fTOT, 79, 90. 

|^T, *127. 

122 . 

*138. 

^T4Rrr, 83. 

^T4lfu|\r, 77, also 32. 

cfVft, 122. 

^r, 97, 85. 

126. 
s?tf, *137. 

STORJte, 125. 
feq«PP, 85. 

X 58. 


TOTfT, 80. 
*132. 

fTOTS, *134. 

VD 7 



MTOft, 119. 
T 4't1'44'?i 3 115. 

S3 3 


sPTS5T?r, 27-8. 

115. 

snf, 94, *131. 
STT^TfoT, 51, *149. 
m4, 85." 
srqqr, *128. 

o J 


eT^, *144. 

3TOT, 116. 
cROTTHir, 35. 
c^ST, 89. 
cfWcq^ft, *136. 

^-srfeT, 8, 13 f. 

80. 

^T? n T, 113. 
eTTW, 49. 
sTPTtaT, 81. 
eTTOns, 32. 

^,"113. 

I^RT^q-, *127. 

117. 

gifwr, 115. 

eJ0T, 80, *133. 
eft *ft 3TF3T, 83. 
eftfe^T-W, 116. 
efttT, 126. 
f^tWr, 49. 

99, 109. 

?m, 53, 55, 59, 69, 122. 
5R, 22, 89, 90. 

*rf^rX *145. 
fePT^qV 27* 

^tarrfirfa, 151. 

<X 116, . 


^ ^ 83. 

41. 

*ft??, *148-49. 
^TRtqe^t, 121. 

85. 

fe^T, 90. 

IWt, 38. 
ftncN 1 , 44. 

23. 

qftFT, 58. 

118. 

q^T, *130. 

69, *157. 

q^qqftqfeq, *157. 
q^n?TW, 123. 
qfXri, 50. 
qftr, *143. 
q^Fn^rT, 48. 

121. 

qwm, 78. 
qfw, 118. 
qfx^, 53. 
qfXk, 84. 
qftxmT, 93, *129. 
qft^r, 112 . 
q<X *143. 
q^%, *135. 

TO, 116. 
qwf, *131, 
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q^fror, *150. 

TT^^PTT^T, 99. 
fq^, 49, 69. 

86. 

H9." 

q* H^rm, 2 f. 
q^r#, 48. 
ftps, 94. 
qfcfT, *147. 

SRTfa, 71. 
srfdWT, 59, *156. 
srfcrm^, 123. 

Jlfcrwr, *147. 
srfcT^Rt, 87. 

5iw^T?n^r, 28. 

5T#fnpr, *143. 

147. 

*136. 

37. 

WflxR, 48. 

5TfC, 100. 

STtf^T, *47. 

W, 80, *135. 
srrfcr^FT, *140. 

mriWr^, 122. 

5TR, 82. 

sftlj, 82. 

w, 127. 

*132. 

srfc, 31. 

«u<?4*RU|, 69. 

^rffd^T^r-^fTr, 115, *130. 
fefaq, *133." 

48, *147. 

48, 55, 66, *147. 

: *133. 

94. 

5iV«, 82. 

VgWF, 80. 

^rfara^crr, *147. 

W, 1, a Tantric Symbol, sometimes identified 
with Kundalinl. 

^T, 69. 

*RWC, 127. 

38, 42, 53, 63, 68. 

VZTi, 119. 

^TT^T 4W 5^, 83. 

STT^, 94. 
wsq-%, 32. 

*rr*T^ ? 123, 


HTW, 32, *138. 

^TT^r, 22, 36, 58, 68, 89, *125. 
faffRT^, 144. 
fjRT, 85. 
fTO, 47. 

WT, 128. 

*135. 

tftw*r^r, 115. 

*TTr^, *135. 

22, 60. 

*P§^, 116. 

*rs, 124. 

Trte'tTw, 115. 

^rfitr^q-, 113. 

115. 

q-f^r, 121. 

*rsr, *131. 

121 . 

25. 

28. 

SPOT, *156-7. 

115. 

^Tfm, 39. 

F^jiWF, 127. 

*T^Tqe^t, 45. 

25, *130 
^rnrcr, 128. 

*153. 

106. 

71. 

^TW?T.. 101. 

’Tjp?, 116. 

TTPri^^iT, 48, *148. 

*127. 

^TT^T, 38. 

*TTPq, 32. 

fq^srfq - <|qq7¥, 43. 
frmtf, 8i. 
fq-fetr?^, 82. 

^wqtf^RiT, 44, also 50. 

W*5l, *134. 

^crr^, 123. 

*TCTT, 127. 

*ft*rT?, 120. 

mfm, 83 
wqr, *127. 

3T-^TfeT, 15 f. 

Ffq^iT^i, 88, 98. 

68, *151. 

52 . 
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wr-^Tgf^, 117. 

28. 

44, also 50. 

105. 

T™T|T, 111. 

TvWtft ^Tsrfcr^TT, 123. 
xm 90. 

%r, 128. 

123. 

use of, 95, 119. 

^’FfOT, 48. 

^SfT, 83. 

(metre), 85. 
sfcpy, *132. 

WStir, 124, also 72. 

25. 

*135-6. 

^,**143. 

5yt^3', 45. 

© 

qWW'tft, 71. 

(metre), 86. 

TOUTT, 22. 

^PT, 128. 

WF, 114, 116, *127. 

^T, 83. 
e^TT, 128. 
ciw^r, 116, 121. 

SRJSfW, 121. 

ST-«T%, 17. 

89. 

srfor, *126. 

^TfWtf^rr, *138. 

srm, H6. 

^TTW, *133. 

HTTWR - , 115. 

^T^^T4t cc r, *139. 

94. 

94. 

94. 

23. 

f^rm, 116. 

3RW, 73, *140, also 35. 
fMfSr, 25, 46. 
f^TZT, 94. 
fapST, 86. 
fTO, 54. 
f^TFT, 58. 
fW^ZTcT 95. 

Twf^r, *130, —m ?) 

fa^r,*ll£ 


f^K, 44. 

115. 

*125. 
ssrf^, *129. 

srcs^fw, *140. 
SRS, 89. 

*PHPPT, 126. 
f^T^rra'cr, *153. 
mv, 89. 

121 . 

114. 

*135. 

r, *129. 

114. 


*R3R, 23, 79, 90, 94, 114. 
*Tcff, *154. 

88 . 

*rfr Tift, 83. 

115. 

<ET3tfaf, 22. 

28. 

72, 79. 

82. 

jg%i| u rT, 59, 156-7. 

48, *147. 

54. " 

^f^5R7ft, 23. 

^rr«rf4^, *143, also 70. 
SHTTfe, *156. 

^fcTT, 119. 
fesTRT, 119. 
fa^TR, 81. 
fafapT, *131. 

IWRtT, 128. 

107. 

grr, *131. 
g°eT, *148. 

SPm, 119. 

^FTT, 37. 

120 . 

*129, also 115. 
%TW, 81. 
f^ETT, 28, 53, 68. 
ifonroR, *146. 
f^T, 48. 

r d, 88, 113. 

|qr, 47, *146. 

-$ 60. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


Introduction 


p. 

L. 

Read 

22. 

5 

Mangala 

31. 

23 

Sthanu 

31. 

.45 

emergency 

40. 

44 

Makandl 

55. 

29 

Northern 

69. 

44 

the ear 

79. 

21 

of a pcdli 

82. 

47 

are [for like) 

i 


Prakrit Text 

P. 

L. 

Read 

1. 

12 


3. 

7 


3. 

21 

can it be 37 (eft) f^5#, cf. 



Marathi sffWt> ; talkative or vocal ? 

5. 

9 


9. 

4 

WWfAuRRRr 

9. 

5 

W^TR3ft 

9. 

12 


10. 

12 


10. 

44 

P om. P 3Tf, 

12. 

14 


13. 

6 

PwTfer 

13. 

13 

8TT?FR£, ^fecTT 7 7f77T 

14. 

2 

3P757 cTT. 

15. 

29 

Better f7l%7 with J. 

16. 

27 


20. 

2 


20. 

7 

Better ^ftstftcft 

20. 

9 

fTTWt 

22. 

13 


24. 

26 

fsRRJTg 

25. 

21 

'TRtTrff 

25. 

22 


29. 

10 

7T7 7 

29. 

12 


30. 

22 

Tt^T 

30. 

32 

srr^mr 

31. 

14 

777T FcTTTT^I 

31. 

22 

7f7-gi7 

31. 

38 

on the margin in j) 

32. 

9 

fTTwr 

32. 

19 


32. 

24 


32. 

28 

W 

32. 

47 

p r 

33. 

18 

7777-77- 

33. 

24 

7=W% 


P. 

L. 

Read 

33. 

29 

7 7f-7R 

34. 

16 

STTR 7 5=5# 

35. 

8 

377^ 

35. 

14 

77-7777 777-7F7 77777 

36. 

17 

f77f77r 

37. 

16 

7577 

38. 

2 

qoepr 

38. 

12 

7feT, following p. 

39. 

7 

smT 77- 

39. 

17 


39. 

23 


44. 

31 

7 7T77 JTt 

45. 

13 

fer^t ~ 

45. 

21 

7g-7t7 

46. 

6 

7 5 7Tf77T? 

46. 

44 

P 77 =7 rffcTo 

47. 

48 

(the page of j has 

48. 

2 

-f7g77t 

48. 

8 

'777 7f77Tf7 ’ 

48. 

11 


49. 

29 

7T-7Tf77t 

51. 

5 

7At7T7>' j '7, 

51. 

24 


52. 

14 

-77“ 

52. 

36 

P 5plft 

53. 

14 

7T^-Tt^7To 

55. 

4 

77?J 

57. 

7 

fef77Tt7 

57. 

21 

* 7% 7fg' 

62. 

28 


63. 

31 


65. 

26 

-TvtFWTWTspT 

69. 

13 

7^r|t 

71. 

24 

7T7Rf7 

72. 

49 

7t TTCTf 

75. 

10 

77I77T7t 

78. 

10 

^7^77717 

78. 

28 

-f|77T7 

78. 

36 

P om. 7t 777 etc., 

80. 

23-4 

'itert^.. .TXTsrt' 

81. 

9 

f7777t 

81. 

33 

77T7 

82. 

1 

fo>T 

85. 

3 

7-77~t 

86. 

20 

77T77r7^7 

91. 

30 

7t7RT 

92. 

25 

7773:7 

o o 

94. 

3 


97. 

10 

°777-tt 

98. 

29 

¥Wc7 
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«F 

L. 

Read 

P. 

L. 

Read 

MQ6. 

18 


150. 

8 

4T^F44%°T, 

106. 

19 

' r T°4"4'4 

•O o 

150. 

20 

4T^g44K§T 

107. 

25 


151. 

24 

44 4f44 

108. 

27 

f44t 

151. 

46 

faithfully 

108. 

28 

-fur^fsRT II 

153. 

12 

44T4T4T3fT 

108. 

30 

-444 

153. 

15 

4f4 4T444 44T4T 

108. 

47 

f^rrart, p f44R4 

154. 

28 

4/44 i4Tf^ 

112. 

21 

H- 

155. 

9 

464'«R4 

113. 

21 

0 fe3fi%r3ft 

155. 

12 

f4Rt ' 4^144%’... 4441 

117. 

3 


155. 

16 

4 4T 1 

117. 

27 

sritt 

156. 

29 

44 4T 

118. 

25 

4Tf$? 

157. 

34 


120. 

16-7 

444-444T 

159. 

11 

4f^44 

120. 

21 

5WW ?4T 

159. 

29 

~4444f^ 

121. 

16 

444T 

160. 

4 

4Twf4 

121. 

19 

'Tcftfl 4^ 

160. 

18 


121. 

20 


160. 

30 
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